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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


I  WOULD  never  have  ventured  to  intrude  upon  the  public  witii  my 
personal  reminiacenoea  had  I  not  been  ui^ed  to  do  so  by  friends  who, 
being  interested  themselveB  in  what  I  was  able  to  tell  them  of  India 
aa  my  father  knew  it,  and  aa  I  found  it  and  left  it,  persuaded  me  that 
my  eiperienoeH  of  the  many  and  varioua  aapeets  under  which  I  have 
known  the  wonderful  land  of  my  adoption  and  ita  interesting  peoplea 
would  be  useful  to  my  countrymen.  It  was  thought  that  I  might  thna 
contribute  towards  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  glorious  heritage 
our  forefathers  have  bequeathed  to  us,  than  the  greater  number  of 
them  possess,  and  towards  helping  them  to  understand  the  charao- 
teristioa  and  requirements  of  the  numerous  and  widely  different  races 
by  whom  India  is  inhabited. 

It  ia  difBcult  for  people  who  know  nothing  of  Natives  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  value  they  set  on  cherished  ouetoms,  peculiar 
idiosyncrasies,  and  filed  prejudices,  all  of  which  must  bo  carefully 
studied  by  those  who  are  placed  in  the  position  of  their  Balers,  if  the 
suzerain  Power  ia  to  keep  thdr  respect  and  gain  their  gratitude  and 
'affection. 

The  Nativea  of  India  are  particularly  observant  of  character,  and 
intelligent  in  gau(^g  the  capabilities  of  those  who  govern  them ;  and 
it  is  because  the  English  Government  is  trusted  that  a  mere  handful  of 
Englishmen  are  able  to  direct  the  administration  of  a  country  with 
nearly  three  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants,  differing  in  race,  religion. 
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and  manners  of  life.  Throughout  all  the  changes  which  India  has 
undergone,  political  and  social,  during  the  present  century,  this  feeling 
has  been  maintained,  and  it  will  last  so  long  as  the  services  are  filled 
by  honourable  men  who  sympathize  with  the  Natives,  respect  their 
prejudices,  and  do  not  interfere  unnecessarily  with  their  habits  and 
customs. 

My  &ther  and  I  spent  between  us  nearly  ninety  years  in  India. 
The  most  wonderful  of  the  many  changes  that  took  place  during  that 
time  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  Mutiny.  I  have  endeavoured  in 
the  following  pages  to  explain  the  causes  which,  I  believe,  brought 
about  that  terrible  event — an  event  which  for  a  while  produced  a 
much-to-be-regretted  feeling  of  ra^iftl  antagonism.  Happily,  this 
feeling  did  not  last  long ;  even  when  things  looked  blackest  for  us,  it 
was  softened  by  acts  of  kindness  shown  to  Europeans  in  distress,  and 
by  the  knowledge  that,  but  for  the  assistance  afforded  by  the  Natives 
themselves,  the  restoration  of  order,  and  the  suppression  of  a  fierce 
military  insurrection,  would  have  been  a  far  more  arduous  task. 
Delhi  could  not  have  been  taken  without  Sikhs  and  Gurkhas; 
Lucknow  could  not  have  been  defended  without  the  Hindustani 
soldiers  who  so  nobly  responded  to  Sir  Henry  Lawrence's  call ;  and 
nothing  that  Sir  John  Lawrence  might  have  done  could  have 
prevented  owe  losing,  for  a  time,  the  whole  of  the  country  north  of 
Calcutta,  had  not  the  men  of  the  Punjab  and  the  Derajat^  remained 
true  to  our  cause. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  all  outward  signs  of  the  Mutiny  should 
be  obliterated,  that  the  monument  on  the  Bidge  at  Delhi  should  be 
levelled,  and  the  picturesque  Residency  at  Lucknow  allowed  to  fall 
into  decay.  This  view  does  not  commend  itself  to  me.  These  relics 
of  that  tremendous  struggle  are  memorials  of  heroic  services  per* 
formed  by  Her  Majesty*s  soldiers,  Native  as  well  as  British ;  and  by 
the  civilians  who  shared  the  duties  and  dangers  of  the  army.  They 
are  valuable  as  reminders  that  we  must  never  again  allow  ourselves  to 
be  lulled  into  fancied  security ;  and  above  all,  they  stand  as  warnings 
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IX 


that  we  should  never  do  anvthiiy  that  can  possibly  be  interpreted  bj 
the  Natives  into  disregard  for  their  various  forms  of  religioni 

The  Mutiny  was  not  an  unmitigated  evil,  for  to  it  we  owe  the 
consolidation  of  our  power  in  India,  as  it  hastened  on  the  construction 
of  the  roads,  railways,  and  telegraphs,  so  wisely  and  thoughtfully 
planned  ^y  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie,  'fmd  which  have  done  more 
thsm  anything  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  people  and  preserve 
order  throughout  the  country.  It  was  the  Mutiny  which  brought 
Lord  Canning  into  closer  communication  with  the  Princes  of  India, 
and  paved  the  way  for  Lord  Lytton's  brilliant  conception  of  the 
Imperial  Assemblage  —  a  great  political  success  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  feeling  of  confidence  which  now,  happily,  exists 
between  the  Buling  Chiefs  and  the  Queen-Empress.  And  it  was  the 
Mutiny  which  compelled  us  to  reorganize  our  Indian  Army  and  make 
it  the  admirable  fighting  machine  it  now  is. 

In  the  account  I  have  given  of  our  relations  with  Afghanistan  and 
the  border  tribes,  I  have  endeavoured  to  bring  before  my  readers  the 
change  of  our  position  in  India  that  has  been  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  propinquity  upon  our  North- West  Frontier  of  a 
first-class  European  Power.  The  change  has  come  about  so 
gradually,  and  has  been  so  repeatedly  pronounced  to  be  chimerical 
by  authorities  in  whom  the  people  of  Great  Britain  had  every  reason 
to  feel  confidence,  that  until  recently  it  had  attracted  little  public 
attention,  and  even  now  a  great  majority  of  my  countrymen  may 
scarcely  have  realized  the  probability  of  England  and  Bussia  ever 
being  near  enough  to  each  other  in  Asia  to  come  into  actual  conflict. 
I  impute  no  blame  to  the  Bussians  for  their  advance  towards  India. 
The  force  of  circumstances— the  inevitable  result  of  the  contact  of 
civilization  with  barbarism — impelled  them  to  cross  the  Jaxartes 
and  extend  their  territories  to  the  Khanates  of  Turkestan  and  the 
banks  of  the  Oxus,  just  as  the  same  uncontrollable  force  carried 
us  across  the  Sutlej  and  extended  our  territories  to  the  valley  of  the 
Indus.  The  object  I  have  at  heart  is  to  make  my  feUow-subjects 
recognize  that,  under  these  altered  conditions,  Great  Britain  now 
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occupies  in  Asia  the  position  of  a  Continental  Power,  and  that  her 
interests  in  that  part  of  the  globe  must  be  protected  by  Continental 
means  of  defence. 

The  few  who  have  carefully  and  steadily  watched  the  course  of 
events,  entertained  no  doubt  from  the  first  as  to  the  soundness  of 
these  views ;  and  their  aim  has  always  been,  as  mine  is  now,  not  to 
sound  an  alarm,  but  to  give  a  warning,  and  to  show  the  danger  of 
shutting  our  eyes  to  plain  facts  and  their  probable  consequences. 

Whatever  may  be  the  future  course  of  events,  I  have  no  fear  of  the 
result  if  we  are  only  true  to  ourselves  and  to  India.  Thinking 
Natives  thoroughly  understand  the  situation;  they  believe  tliat  the 
time  must  come  when  the  territories  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  in 
their  part  of  Asia  will  be  separated  only  by  a  common  boundary  line, 
and  they  would  consider  that  we  were  wanting  in  the  most  essential 
attributes  of  Bulers  if  we  did  not  take  all  possible  precautions,  and 
make  every  possible  preparation  to  meet  such  an  eventuality. 

I  send  out  this  book  in  the  earnest  hope  that  the  friendly 
anticipations  of  those  who  advised  me  to  write  it  may  not  be 
seriously  disappointed;  and  that  those  who  care  to  read  a  plain, 
unvarnished  tale  of  Indian  life  and  adventure,  will  bear  in  mind  that 
the  writer  is  a  soldier,  not  a  man  of  letters,  and  will  therefore  forgive 
all  faults  of  style  or  language. 

ROBERTS. 

30^  SeptembcTy  1896. 
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FORTY-ONE  YEAES  IN  INDIA. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Forty  years  ago  the  departure  of  a  cadet  for  India  was  a  much  more 
serious  af&dr  than  it  is  at  present.  Under  the  regulations  then  in 
force,  leave,  except  on  medical  certificate,  could  only  be  obtained  once 
during  the  whole  of  an  officer*s  service,  and  ten  years  had  to  be  spent 
in  India  before  that  leave  could  be  taken.  Small  wonder,  then,  that 
I  felt  as  if  I  were  bidding  England  farewell  for  ever  when,  on  the 
20th  February,  1852,  I  set  sail  from  Southampton  with  Calcutta  for 
my  destination.  Steanjiera  in  thosp  <^ftYfl  riyn  to  and  from  India  but 
once  a  month,  and  the  fleet  emnloved  was  only  capable  of  transporting 
some  2,400  passengers  in  the  course  of  a  year.  This  does  not  include 
the  Cape  route;  but  even  taking  that  into  consideration,  I  should 
doubt  whether  there  were_then  as  many  travellers  to  India  in  a  year 
as  there  ya  noy  in  n.  fnrtniyht  at  t}^t\  busy  season. 
^My  ship  was  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's  steamer  Bipon, 
commanded  by  Captain  Moresby,  an  ex-officer  of  the  Indian  Navy, 
in  which  he  had  earned  distinction  by  his  survey  of  the  Bed  Sea. 
A  few  Addiscombe  friends  were  on  board,  leaving  England  under  the 
same  depressing  circumstances  as  myself,  and  what  with  wind  and 
weather,  and  the  thought  that  at  the  best  we  were  bidding  farewell  to 
home  and  relations  for  ten  long  years,  we  were  anything  but  a  cheerful 
party  for  the  first  few  days  of  the  voyage.  Youth  and  high  spirits  had, 
however,  re-asserted  themselves  long  before  Alexandria,  which  place 
we  reached  without  incident  beyond  the  customary  halts  for  coaling 
at  Gibraltar  and  Malta.  At  Alexandria  we  bade  adieu  to  Captain 
Moresby,  who  had  been  most  kind  and  attentive,  and  whose  graphic 
accounts  of  the  difficulties  he  had  had  to  overcome  whilst  mastering 
the  navigation  of  the  Bed  Sea  served  to  while  away  many  a  tedious 
hour. 

On  landing  at  Alexandria,  we  were  hurried  on  board  a  large  mast- 
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less  canal  boat,  shaped  like  a  Nile  dahabeah.  In  this  we  were  towed 
up  the  Mahmoudieh  canal  for  ten  hours,  until  we  arrived  at  Atfieh,  on 
the  Nile;  thence  we  proceeded  by  steamer,  reaching  Cairo  in  about 
sixteen  hours.  Here  we  put  up  at  Shepherd  *s  Hotel  for  a  couple  of 
days,  which  were  most  enjoyable,  especially  to  those  of  the  party  who, 
like  myself,  saw  an  eastern  city  and  its  picturesque  and  curious  bazaars 
for  the  first  time.  From  Cairo  the  route  lay  across  the  desert  for 
ninety  miles,  the«road  being  merely  a  cutting  in  the  sand,  quite  undis- 
tinguishable  at  night.  The  journey  was  performed  in  a  conveyance 
closely  resembling  a  bathing-machine,  which  accommodated  six  people, 
and  was  drawn  by  four  mules.  My  five  fellow-travellers  were  all 
cadets,  only  one  of  whom  (Colonel  John  Stewart,  of  Ardvorlich,  Perth- 
shire) is  now  alive.  The  transit  took  some  eighteen  hours,  with  an 
occasional  halt  for  refreshments.  Our  baggage  was  carried  on  camels, 
as  were  the  mails,  cargo,  and  even  the  coal  for  the  Red  Sea  steamers. 

On  arrival  at  Suez  we  found  awaiting  us  the  Oriental,  commanded 
by  Captain  Powell.  A  number  of  people  met  us  there  who  had  left 
England  a  month  before  we  did;  but  their  steamer  having  broken 
down,  they  had  now  to  be  accommodated  on  board  ours.  We  were 
thus  very  inconveniently  crowded  until  we  arrived  at  Aden,  where 
several  of  the  passengers  left  us  for  Bombay.  We  were  not,  however, 
much  inclined  to  complain,  as  some  of  our  new  associates  proved 
themselves  decided  acquisitions.  Amongst  them  was  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir  Barnes)  Peacock,  an  immense  favourite  with  all  on  board,  and 
more  particularly  with  us  lads.  He  was  full  of  fun,  and  although  then 
forty-seven  years  old,  and  on  his  way  to  Calcutta  to  join  the  Governor- 
General's  Council,  he  took  part  in  owe  amusements  as  if  he  were  of  the 
same  age  as  ourselves.  His  career  in  India  was  brilliant,  and  on  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office  as  member  of  Council  he  was  made 
Chief  Justice  of  Bengal.  Another  of  the  passengers  was  Colonel  (after- 
wards Sir  John  Bloomfield)  Gough,  who  died  not  long  ago  in  Ireland, 
and  was  then  on  his  way  to  take  up  his  appointment  as  Quartermaster- 
General  of  Queen's  troops.  He  had  served  in  the  8rd  Light  Dragoons 
and  on  the  staff  of  his  cousin.  Lord  Gough,  during  the  Sutlej  and 
Punjab  campaigns,  and  was  naturally  an  object  of  the  deepest  venera- 
tion to  all  the  youngsters  on  board. 

At  Madras  we  stopped  to  land  passengers,  and  I  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  going  on  shore  to  see  some  old  Addiscombe  friends,  most  of 
whom  were  greatly  excited  at  the  prospect  of  a  war  in  Burma.  The 
transports  were  then  actually  lying  in  the  Madras  roads,  and  a  few 
days  later  this  portion  of  the  expedition  started  for  Rangoon. 

At  last,  on  the  1st  April,  we  reached  Calcutta,  and  I  had  to  say 
good-bye  to  the  friends  I  had  made  during  the  six  weeks*  voyage,  most 
of  whom  I  was  never  to  meet  again. 

On  landing,  I  received  a  letter  from  my  father,  who  commanded  the 
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Lahore  division,  informing  me  that  the  proprietor  of  Spence*8  Hotel 
had  been  instructed  to  receive  me,  and  that  I  had  better  put  up  there 
until  I  reported  myself  at  the  Head-Quarters  of.  the  Bengal  Artillery 
at  Dum-Dum.  This  was  chilling  news,  for  I  was  the  only  one  of  our 
party  who  had  to  go  to  a  hotel  on  landing.  The  Infantry  cadets  had 
either  been  taken  charge  of  by  the  Town  Major,  who  provided  them 
with  quarters  in  Fort  William,  or  had  gone  to  stay  with  friends,  and 
the  only  other  Artilleryman  (Stewart)  went  direct  to  Dum-Dum,  where 
he  had  a  brother,  also  a  gunner,  who,  poor  fellow,  was  murdered  with 
his  young  wife  five  years  later  by  the  mutineers  at  GwaUor.  I  was 
still  more  depressed  later  on  by  finding  myself  at  dinner  UU-a-Ute 
with  a  first-class  specimen  of  the  results  of  an  Indian  climate.  He 
belonged  to  my  own  regiment,  and  was  going  home  on  medical  certi- 
ficate, but  did  not  look  as  if  he  could  ever  reach  England.  He  gave 
me  the  not  too  pleasing  news  that  by  staying  in  that  dreary  hotel* 
instead  of  proceeding  direct  to  Dum-Dum,  I  had  lost  a  day's  service 
and  pay,  so  I  took  care  to  join  early  the  following  morning. 

A  few  years  before,  Dum-Dum  had  been  a  large  military  station, 
but  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab,  and  the  necessity  for  maintaining  a 
considerable  force  in  northern  India,  had  greatly  reduced  the  garrison. 
Even  the  small  force  that  remained  had  embarked  for  Burma  before 
my  arrival,  so  that,  instead  of  a  large,  cheery  mess  party,  to  which 
I  had  been  looking  forward,  I  sat  down  to  dinner  with  only  one  other 
subaltern. 

No  time  was  lost  in  appointing  me  to  a  Native  Field  Battery,  and  I 
was  put  through  the  usual  laboratory  course  as  a  conmiencement  to 
my  duties.  The  life  was  dull  in  the  extreme,  the  only  variety  being  an 
occasional  week  in  Fort  William,  where  my  sole  duty  was  to  super- 
intend the  firing  of  salutes.  Nor  was  there  much  in  my  surroundings 
to  compensate  for  the  prosaic  nature  of  my  work*  Fort  William  was 
not  then  what  it  has  since  become — one  of  the  healthiest  stations  in 
India.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  men  were  crowded  into  small  badly- 
ventilated  buildings,  and  the  sanitary  arrangements  were  as  deplorable 
as  the  state  of  the  water  supply.  The  only  efiicient  scavengers  were 
the  huge  birds  of  prey  called  adjutants,  and  so  great  was  the  depen- 
dence placed  upon  the  exertions  of  these  unclean  creatures,  that  the 
young  cadets  were  warned  that  any  injury  done  to  them  would  be 
treated  as  gross  misconduct.  The  inevitable  result  of  this  state  of 
afEiEurs  was  endemic  sickness,  and  a  death-rate  of  over  ten  per  cent,  per 

*  In  the  fifty-soven  years  preceding;  the  Mutiny  the  annual  rate  of  mor- 
talitjT  amongst  the  European  ti'oops  in  India  was  sixty-nine  per  thousand, 
and  in  some  stations  it  was  even  more  api)alling.  The  Royal  Commission 
appointed  in  1864  to  inquire  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  army  in  India 
expressed  the  hope  that,  by  taking  proper  precautions,  the  mortality  might  be 
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Calontta  outside  the  Fort  was  but  a  dreary  place  to  fall  back  upon. 
It  was  wretchedly  lighted  b;  eniDky  oil-lampB  bet  at  very  rare  intervals. 
The  alow  and  ciimbrouB  palankin  was  the  ordinary  means  of  convej- 
ance,  and,  as  tar  as  I  was  concerned,  the  vaunted  hospitality  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  was  conspiouone  by  its  absence. 

I  must  confess  I  Was  disappointed  at  being  left  so  completely  to 
myself,  especially  by  the  senior  military  officers,  many  of  whom  were 
personally  known  to  my  father,  who  had,  I  was  aware,  written  to 
some  of  them  on  my  behalf.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  think  it 
is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  I  became  terribly  home-sick,  and 
convinced  that  I  coidd  never  be  happy  in  India.  Worst  of  all,  the 
proBpeeta  of  promotion  seemed  absolutely  hopeless;  I  was  a  super- 
numerary Second  lieutenant,  and  nearly  every  officer  in  the  list  of 
the  Bengal  Artillery  had  served  over  fifteen  years  as  a  subaltern. 
This  atagna^n  extended  to  every  branch  of  the  Indian  Army. 

There  were  singularly  few  incidents  to  enliven  this  nnpromising 
stage  of  my  career.  I  do,  however,  remember  one  rather  notable 
experience  which  came  to  me  at  that  time,  in  the  form  of  a  bad  cyclone, 
I  was  dining  out  on  the  night  in  question.  Oradually  the  wind  grew 
higher  and  higher,  and  it  became  evident  that  we  were  in  tor  a  storm 
of  no  ordinary  kind.  Consequently,  I  left  my  friend's  house  early. 
A  Native  servant,  carrying  a  lanteni,  accompanied  me  to  light  me  on 
my  way.  At  an  angle  of  the  road  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  extinguished 
the  light.  The  servant,  who,  like  most  Natives,  was  quite  at  home 
In  the  dark,  walked  on,  believing  that  I  was  following  in  his  wake. 
I  shouted  to  him  as  loudly  as  I  could,  but  the  uproar  was  so  terrific 
that  he  could  not  hear  a  word,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  try 
and  Eoake  my  own  way  home.  The  darkness  was  profound.  Aa  I  was 
walking  carefully  along,  I  suddenly  came  in  contact  with  an  object, 
which  a  timely  flash  of  lightning  showed  me  was  a  coluum,  standing 
in  exactly  the  opposite  direction  from  my  own  house.  I  could  now 
locate  myself  correctly,  and  the  lightning  becoming  every  moment 
more  vivid,  I  was  enabled  to  grope  my  way  by  slow  degrees  to  the 
mesa,  where  I  expected  to  find  someone  to  show  mo  ray  way  home, 
but  the  servants,  who  knew  from  experience  the  probable  effects  of  a 
cyclone,  had  already  closed  the  outside  Venetian  shutters  and  barred 
all  the  doors.  I  could  just  see  them  through  the  cracks  engaged  in 
making  everything  fast.  In  vain  I  banged  at  the  door  and  called  at 
the  top  of  my  voice — they  heard  nothing.  Reluctantly  I  became  con- 
vinced that  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  leave  my  shelter  and  face 
the  rapidly  increasing  storm  once  more.  My  bungalow  was  not  more 
than  half  a  mile  away,  but  it  took  me  an  age  to  accomplish  this  short 

redacnd  te  the  rate  or  twenty  per  thouBsnd  [ur  annum.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  this  hope  has  been  more  than  realized,  tlie  annual  death-rale  since  1882 
having  never  risen  te  seventeen  per  thousand. 
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distance,  as  I  was  only  able  to  move  a  few  steps  at  a  time  whe 
the  lightning  showed  me  the  way.  It  was  necessary  to  be  carei 
the  road  was  raised,  with  a  deep  ditch  on  either  side ;  several 
had  already  been  blown  down,  and  lay  across  it,  and  huge  bra 
were  being  driven  through  the  air  like  thistle-down.  I  found  exi 
difficulty  in  keeping  my  feet,  especially  at  the  cross-roads,  where 
more  than  once  all  but  blown  over.  At  last  I  reached  my  housi 
even  then  my  struggles  were  not  quite  at  an  end.  It  was  a  ver^ 
time  before  I  could  gain  admittance.  The  servant  who  had 
carrymg  the  lantern  had  arrived,  and,  missing  me,  imagined  t 
must  have  returned  to  the  house  at  which  I  had  dined.  The  men 
whom  I  chummed,  thinking  it  unlikely  that  I  should  make  a  8< 
attempt  to  return  home,  had  carefully  fastened  all  the  doors,  mc 
tarily  expecting  the  roof  of  the  house  to  be  blown  ofif.  I  had  to 
tinue  hammering  and  shouting  for  a  long  time  before  they  hear 
admitted  mo,  thankful  to  be  comparatively  safe  inside  a  house. 

By  morning  the  worst  of  the  storm  was  over,  but  not  before 

damage  had  been  done.    The  Native  bazaar  was  completely  wrc 

looking  as  if  it  had  suffered  a  fmrious  bombardment,  and  great  1 

had  been  made  amongst  the  European  houses,  not  a  single  vers 

4  or  outside  shutter  being  left  in  the  station.    As  I  walked  to  the  : 

I  found  the  road  almost  impassable  from  fallen  trees ;  and  dead 
chiefly  crows  and  kites,  were  so  numerous  that  they  had  to  be  ci 
ofif  in  cartloads.  How  I  had  made  my  way  to  my  bungalow  wi 
accident  the  night  before  was  difficult  to  imagine.  Even  the  co 
against  which  I  had  stumbled  was  levelled  by  the  fiury  of  the 
This  column  had  been  raised  a  few  years  before  to  the  memory  c 
officers  and  men  of  the  1st  Troop,  1st  Brigade,  Bengal  Horse  Arti 
who  were  killed  in  the  disastrous  retreat  from  Kabul  in  1841.  I 
afterwards  rebuilt. 

Dum-Dum  in  ruins  was  even  more  dreary  than  before  the  cy< 
and  I  felt  as  if  I  could  not  possibly  continue  to  live  there  much  lo 
Accordingly  I  wrote  to  my  father,  begging  him  to  try  and  get  mc 
to  Burma ;  but  he  replied  that  he  hoped  soon  to  get  command  o 
Peshawar  division,  and  that  he  would  then  like  me  to  join  him.  [ 
though  my  desire  to  quit  Dimi-Dum  was  not  to  be  immediately  | 
fled,  I  was  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  that  a  definite  limit  had  now 
placed  to  my  service  in  that,  to  me,  uninteresting  part  of  India 
my  restlessness  and  discontent  disappeared  as  if  by  magic. 

In  time  of  peace,  as  in  war,  or  during  a  cholera  epidemic,  a  soli 

moral  condition  is  infinitely  more  important  than  his  physiccJ  surr( 

ings,  and  it  is  in  this  respect,  I  think,  that  the  subaltern  of  the  pr 

j  day  has  an  advantage  over  the  youngster  of  forty  years  ago.    Thi 

I  of  a  young  officer  during  his  first  few  months  of  exile,  before  h< 

fallen  into  the  ways  of  his  new  life  and  made  friends  for  himseli 

I 
I 


/ 


/ 
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never  be  very  happy ;  but  in  these  da^  he  is  encouraged  by  the  feeling 
that,  however  distasteful,  it  need  not  necessarily  last  very  long ;  Mid  be 
can  look  torward  to  a  rapid  and  easy  return  to  England  and  friends  at 
no  very  distant  period.  A.t  the  time  I  am  writing  of  he  could  not  but 
feel  completely  cut  off  from  all  that  bad  hitherto  formed  his  chief 
interesta  in  life— his  family  and  his  friends — for  ten  years  is  an  eternity 
to  the  young,  and  the  feeling  of  lonelinesa  and  home-sickness  was  apt 
to  become  almost  insupportable. 

The  climate  added  its  depressing  influence  ;  there  was  no  going  to 
the  hills  then,  and  aa  the  weary  months  dragged  on,  the  young  stranger 
became  more  and  more  dispirited  and  hopeless.  Such  was  my  case.  I 
had  only  been  four  months  in  India,  but  it  seemed  like  four  years.  My 
joy,  therefore,  was  unbounded  when  at  last  my  marching  ordersorrived. 
Indeed,  the  idea  that  I  was  about  to  proceed  to  that  grand  field  of 
(oldierly  activity,  the  North-West  Frontier,  and  there  join  my  fatJier, 
almost  reconciled  me  (o  the  disappointment  of  losing  my  chance  of 
field  service  in  Burma.  My  arrangements  were  soon  made,  and  early 
in  August  I  bade  a  glad  good-bye  to  Dum-Dum. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

When  I  went  to  India  the  mode  of  travelling  was  almost  as  primitive 
as  it  had  been  a  hundred,  and  probably  five  hundred,  years  before. 
Private  individualB  for  the  most  part  used  palankins,  while  officers, 
regiments,  and  drafts  were  usually  sent  up  country  by  the  river  route 
as  far  as  Cawnpore.  It  was  necessarily  a  slow  mode  of  progression — 
how  slow  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  it  took  me  nearly  three 
months  to  get  from  Dum-Dum  to  Peshawar,  a  distance  now  traversed 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  comfort  in  as  many  days.  As  far  as  Benares 
I  travelled  in  a  barge  towed  by  a  steamer — a  performance  which  took 
the  best  part  of  a  month  to  accomplish.  From  Benares  to  Allahabad 
it  was  a  pleasant  change  to  get  upon  wheels,  a  horse-d4k  having  been 
recently  established  between  these  two  places.  At  Allahabad  I  was 
most  kindly  received  by  Mr.  I«wther,  the  Commissioner,  an  old  friend 
of  my  father's,  in  whose  house  I  experienced  for  the  first  time  that 
profuse  hospitaUty  for  which  Anglo-Indians  are  proverbial.  I  was 
much  surprised  and  amused  by  the  circumstance  of  my  host  smoking  a 
hookah  even  at  meals,  for  he  was  one  of  the  few  Englishmen  who  slJll 
indulged  in  that  luxury,  as  it  was  then  considered.  The  sole  duty  of 
one  servant,  called  the  hookak-bardar,  was  to  prepare  the  pipe  for  his 
master,  and  to  have  it  ready  at  all  times. 

My  next  resting-place  was  Cawnpore,  my    birthplace,    where    I 
remained  a  few  days.    The  Cawnpore  division  was  at  that  time  com- 
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manded  by  an  officer  of  the  name  of  Palmer,  who  had  only  recently 
attained  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General,  though  he  could  not  have  been 
less  than  sixty -eight  years  of  age,  being  of  the  same  standing  as  my 
father. 

From  Cawnpore  I  went  to  Meerut,  and  there  came  across,  for  the 
first  time,  the  far-famed  Bengal  Horse  Artillery,  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  set  of  officers  who  more  than  realized  my  expecta- 
tions regarding  the  wearers  of  the  much-coveted  jacket,  association 
with  whom  created  in  me  a  fixed  resolve  to  leave  no  stone  unturned 
in  the  endeavour  to  become  a  horse  gunner.  Like  the  Cavalry  and 
Infantry  of  the  East  India  Company*s  service,  the  Artillery  suffered 
somewhat  from  the  employment  of  many  of  its  best  officers  on  the  staff 
and  in  civil  appointments ;  the  officers  selected  were  not  seconded  or 
replaced  in  their  regiments.  This  was  the  case  in  a  less  degree,  no 
doubt,  in  the  Horse  Artillery  than  in  the  other  branches,  for  its  esprit 
was  great,  and  officers  were  proud  to  belong  to  this  corps  d'elite.  It 
certainly  was  a  splendid  service ;  the  men  were  the  pick  of  those 
recruited  by  the  East  India  Company,  they  were  of  magnificent 
physique,  and  their  imiform  was  singularly  handsome.  The  jacket 
was  much  the  same  as  that  now  worn  by  the  Boyal  Horse  Artillery, 
but  instead  of  the  busby  they  had  a  brass  helmet  covered  in  front  with 
leopard  skin,  surmounted  by  a  long  red  plume  which  drooped  over  the 
back  like  that  of  a  French  Cuirassier.  This,  with  white  buckskin 
breeches  and  long  boots,  completed  a  uniform  which  was  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  and  effective  I  have  ever  seen  on  a  parade-ground. 

The  metalled  highway  ended  at  Meerut,  and  I  had  to  perform  the 
remainder  of  my  journey  to  Peshawar,  a  distance  of  600  miles,  in  a 
palankin,  or  doolie. 

This  manner  of  travelling  was  tedious  in  the  extreme.  Starting 
after  dinner,  the  victim  was  carried  throughout  the  night  by  eight  men, 
divided  into  reliefs  of  four.  The  whole  of  the  eight  were  changed  at 
stages  averaging  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  apart.  The  baggage  was  also 
conveyed  by  coolies,  who  kept  up  an  incessant  chatter,  and  the  pro- 
cession was  lighted  on  its  way  by  a  torch-bearer,  whose  torch  consisted 
of  bits  of  rag  tied  round  the  end  of  a  stick,  upon  which  he  continually 
poured  the  most  malodorous  of  oils.  If  the  palankin-bearers  were 
very  good,  they  shuffled  along  at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles  an  hour, 
and  if  there  were  no  delays,  forty  or  forty-five  miles  could  be  accom- 
plished before  it  became  necessary  to  seek  shelter  from  the  sun  in  one 
of  the  d&k-bungalows,  or  rest-houses,  erected  by  Government  at  con- 
venient intervals  along  aU  the  principal  routes.  In  these  bungalows  a 
bath  could  be  obtained,  and  sorely  it  was  needed  after  a  journey  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  hours  at  a  level  of  only  a  few  inches  above  an 
exceedingly  dusty  road.  As  to  food,  the  kha/nsamahf  like  '  mine  host ' 
in  the  old  country,  declared  himself  at  the  outset  prepared  to  provide 
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everything  the  heart  of  man  could  desire ;  when,  however,  the  traveller 
was  safely  cornered  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  the  menu  invariably 
dwindled  down  to  the  elementary  and  universal  'sudden  death,'  which 
meant  a  wretchedly  thin  chicken,  caught,  decapitated,  grilled,  and 
served  up  within  twenty  minutes  of  the  meal  being  ordered.  At  dinner 
a  variety  was  made  by  the  chicken  being  curried,  accompanied  by  an 
nnlimited  supply  of  rice  and  chutney. 

I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  break  the  monotony  of  this  long  jonmej  by 
a  visit  to  a  half-sister  of  mine,  who  was  then  living  at  the  hill-station 
of  MusBoorie.  The  change  to  the  deUghttul  freshness  of  a  Himalayan 
'  dimato  after  the  Turkish-bath -like  atmosphere  of  the  plains  in  Septem- 
ber was  most  grateful,  and  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  few  days  I  spent 
in  the  midst  of  the  lovely  mountain  scenery. 

My  next  station  was  Umbalta.  There  I  fell  in  with  two  other  troops 
nf  Horse  Artillery,  and  became  more  than  ever  enamoured  with  the 
Idea  of  belonging  to  bo  splendid  a  service.  From  Uiuballa  it  was  a 
two  nights'  journey  to  Ludhiana,  where  I  rested  tor  the  day,  and  there 
met  a  cousin  in  the  Survey  Department,  who  had  been  suddenly  ordered 
to  Lahore,  so  we  agreed  to  travel  together. 

The  next  halting-plaoe  was  Jullundur.  To  make  a  change,  we  hired 
a  buggy  at  this  place,  in  which  to  drive  the  first  stage,  sending  our 
palankins  on  ahead;  when  we  overtook  them,  we  found,  to  our 
surprise,  that  their  number  had  increased  to  aii.  We  were  preparing 
for  a  start,  when  it  struck  us  that  we  ought  to  make  some  inquiries 
about  the  additional  four,  which,  from  the  luggage  lying  about,  we 
assumed  to  be  occupied,  but  which  appeared  to  be  stranded  for  want  of 
bearers  to  cany  them  on.  The  doors  were  carefully  closed,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  we  could  get  an  answer  to  our  offers  of  aBsistance. 
Eventually  a  lady  looked  out,  and  told  us  that  she  and  a  friend,  each 
accompanied  by  two  children  and  on  ayah,*  were  on  their  way  to 
Iiahore ;  that  the  bearers  who  had  brought  them  so  far  hod  run  away, 
and  that  they  were  absolutely  in  despair  as  to  how  they  were  to  pro- 
eeed.  It  turned  out  that  the  bearers,  who  had  been  engaged  to  carry 
the  ladies  on  the  second  stage  towards  Lahore,  found  it  more  amusing 
to  attend  the  ceremony  of  the  installation  of  the  Kaja  of  Eaparthala, 
then  going  on,  than  to  fulfil  their  engagement.  After  diBcuBsing  the 
situation,  the  ladies  were  persuaded  to  got  out  of  their  palankins  and 
into  our  bn<;gy.  We  divided  the  baggage  and  six  doolies  between  our 
sixteen -bearers,  and  started  off,  my  cousin,  the  aijaht,  and  I  on  foot. 
It  was  then  10  p.m.  We  hoped  relays  of  bearers  for  the  whole  party 
would  be  forthcoming  at  the  next  stage,  but  we  were  doomed  to  disap- 
poiotment.  Our  reliefs  were  present,  but  none  for  the  ladies.  We 
snoceeded,  however,  in  inducing  our  original  bearers  to  come  on  a 
further  stage,  thus  arranging  for  the  carriage  of  the  ayahs,  while  we 
*  A  Native  womsn-servont. 
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two  men  tradged  on  beside  the  buggy  for  another  ten  or  twelve  miles. 
It  was  a  heavy,  sandy  road,  and  three  stages  were  about  as  much  as  the 
horse  could  manage. 

Soon  after  daybreak  next  morning  we  reached  the  Bias  river. 
Crossing  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  we  found  on  the  other  side  a  smaU  one- 
roomed  house  with  a  verandah  running  round  it,  built  for  the  use  of  the 
European  overseer  in  charge  of  the  road.  On  matters  being  explained, 
this  man  agreed  to  turn  out.  The  ladies  and  children  were  put  inside, 
and  my  cousin  and  I  spent  the  day  in  the  verandah  ;  in  the  evening, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  overseer,  we  were  able  to  get  a  sufficient 
number  of  bearers  to  carry  us  all  on  to  Mian  Mir  without  further 
adventure.  In  the  course  of  conversation  we  found  that  one  of  the 
ladies  was  the  wife  of  Lieutenant  Donald  Stewart,^  of  the  9th  Bengal 
Infantry,  and  that  she  and  her  friend  were  returning  to  join  their 
respective  husbands  after  spending  the  summer  months  at  Simla.  This 
meeting  was  the  beginning  of  a  close  friendship  with  Sir  Donald  and 
Lady  Stewart,  which  has  lasted  to  the  present  day. 

At  Mian  Mir  (the  military  cantonment  of  Lahore)  I  stayed  a  few 
days  with  another  half-sister,  and  from  there,  as  the  weather  was 
beginning  to  get  cooler,  I  travelled  day  and  night.  One  evening  about 
eight  o'clock  I  was  disappointed  at  not  having  come  across  the  usual 
rest-house ;  lights  could  be  seen,  however,  at  no  great  distance,  and  I 
proceeded  towards  them ;  they  turned  out  to  be  the  camp  fires  of  a 
Cavalry  regiment  which  was  halting  there  for  the  night.  Being  half 
famished,  and  fearing  that  my  craving  for  food  was  not  likely  to  be 
gratified  unless  someone  in  the  camp  would  take  pity  upon  my  forlorn 
condition,  I  boldly  presented  myself  at  the  first  tent  I  came  across. 
The  occupant  came  out,  and,  on  hearing  the  strait  I  was  in,  he  with 
kindly  courtesy  invited  me  to  enter  the  tent,  saying,  *  You  are  just  in 
time  to  share  our  dinner.'  My  host  turned  out  to  be  Major  Crawford 
Chamberlain, t  commanding  the  1st  Irregular  Cavalry,  the  famous 
Skinner's  Horse,  then  on  its  way  to  Peshawar.  A  lady  was  sitting  at 
the  table— Mrs.  Chamberlain — to  whom  I  was  introduced ;  I  spent  a 
very  pleasant  evening,  and  in  this  way  commenced  another  equally 
agreeable  and  lasting  friendship. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Even  the  longest  journey  must  come  to  an  end  at  last,  and  early  in 
November  I  reached  Peshawar.  My  father,  who  was  then  in  his  sixty- 
ninth  year,  had  just  been  appointed  to  command  the  division  with  the 

♦  Now  Field  Marshal  Sir  Donald  Stewart,  Bart,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.L 
t  Now  General  Crawford  Chamberlain,  CS.!.,  a  brother  of  General  Sir 
Neville  ChamberlaiD. 
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lemporarj'  rank  of  Major- General.  Old  as  this  m&y  appear  at  a  period 
when  Colonels  are  Huperonnuated  at  fiftj-aeven,  and  Major- Generals 
muat  retire  at  sixty-two,  my  father  did  not  consider  himseU  particular!}' 
unlucky.  Aj  (or  the  authorities,  they  evidently  thought  tbey  were  to 
be  congratulated  on  having  so  young  and  active  an  officer  to  place  in  a 
position  of  responsibility  upon  the  North. West  Frontier,  tor  amongst 
my  father's  papers  I  found  letters  from  the  Adjutant-General  and 
Quartermaster -General  expressing  high  satisfaction  at  his  appointment 
to  this  difficult  command. 

It  was  a  great  advantage  as  well  as  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  with 
my  father  at  this  time.  I  had  left  India  an  infant,  and  I  bad  no  recol- 
lection of  him  until  I  was  twelve  jeare  old,  at  which  time  he  came 
home  on  leave.  Even  then  I  saw  very  little  of  him,  as  I  was  at 
flchoal  during  the  greater  part  of  hie  sojourn  in  England,  thus  we  met 
at  Peshawar  almost  as  strangers.  We  did  not,  however,  long  remain  so ; 
his  affectionate  greeting  soon  put  an  end  to  any  feeling  of  shyness  on 
my  part,  and  the  genial  and  kindly  spirit  which  enabled  him  to  enter 
into  and  sympathize  with  the  feelings  and  aspirations  of  men  younger 
than  himself,  rendered  the  year  I  spent  with  him  at  Peshawar  one  of 
the  brightest  and  happiest  of  my  early  life.  In  one  respect  particularly 
I  benefited  by  the  intercourse  and  confidence  of  the  year  in  question. 
My  father  spoke  to  me  freely  of  his  experiences  in  Afghanistan,  where 
he  commanded  during  the  Afghan  war  first  a  brigade,  and  then  Shah 
Shuja's  contingent.  The  information  I  in  this  way  gathered  regarding 
the  characteristics  of  that  peculiar  country,  and  the  best  means  of 
dealing  with  its  still  more  peculiar  people,  was  invaluable  to  me  when 
I,  in  my  turn,  twenty-five  years  later,  found  myself  in  command  of  an 
army  in  Afghanistan. 

Eleven  years  only  had  elapsed  since  the  first  Afghan  war,  when  my 
father  went  to  Peshawar  and  found  himself  again  associated  with 
several  Afghan  friends ;  some  bad  altogether  settled  in  the  Peshawar 
district,  for  nearly  all  of  those  who  had  assisted  us,  or  shown  any 
friendly  feeling  towards  us,  had  been  forced  by  Dost  Mahomed  Klian, 
on  his  return  as  Amir  to  Kabul,  to  seek  refuge  in  India.  Que  of  the 
chief  of  these  unfortunate  refugees  was  Mahomed  Usman  Khan,  Shah 
Shuja's  Wazir,  or  Prime  Minister,  He  had  been  very  intimate  with 
my  father,  so  it  was  pleasant  for  them  to  meet  again  and  talk  over 
events  in  which  they  had  both  played  «uch  prominent  parts.  Usman 
Khan  died  some  years  ago ;  but  visitors  to  India  who  travel  as  far  as 
Peshawar  may  still  meet  his  sons,  one  of  whom  is  the  Commandant  of 
the  Ehyber  Bifles,  Lieutenant -Colonel  Aslam  Ehon,  C.I.E.,  a  fine 
specimen  of  a  Native  soldier  and  gentleman,  who  has  proved  his  loyalty 
and  done  excellent  service  to  the  State  on  many  trying  occasions. 

My  father  had  also  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Dost  Mahomed 
himself  and  many  other  oten  of  influence  in  Kabul,  from  whom,  while 
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at  Peshawar,  he  received  most  interesting  letters,  in  which  anxiety  was 
often  expressed  as  to  whether  the  English  were  amicably  disposed 
towards  the  Amir.  To  these  communications  my  father  was  always 
careful  to  send  courteous  and  conciliatory  replies.  The  correspondence 
which  took  place  confirmed  him  in  his  frequently  expressed  opinion 
that  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Government,  and 
obviate  the  necessity  for  keeping  such  large  garrisons  on  the  frontier, 
if  friendly  relations  could  be  established  with  the  Amir,  and  with  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  who  more  or  less  looked  to  the  Buler  of  Kabul  as 
their  Chief.  My  father  accordingly  addressed  the  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  India,  and  pointed  out  how  successfully  some  of  the 
most  experienced  Anglo-Indian  officials  had  managed  barbarous  tribes 
by  kindness  and  conciliation. 

My  father  was  prevented  by  ill-health  from  remaining  long  enough 
at  Peshawar  to  see  the  result  of  his  proposals,  but  it  was  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction  to  him  to  learn  before  lie  left  India^  that  they  were 
approved  by  Lord  Dalhousie  (the  Governor-General),  and  that  they 
were  already  bearing  fruit.  That  the  Amir  was  himself  ready  to 
respond  to  any  overtures  made  to  him  was  evident  from  a  letter  written 
by  a  brother  of  the  Dost's,  which  was  discovered  amongst  the  papers  of 
Colonel  Mackeson  (the  Commissioner  of  Peshawar)  after  his  death. 
It  was  still  more  gratifying  to  my  father  to  find  that  the  views  of 
Mackeson's  successor,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Herbert  Edwardes,  on  this 
subject  entirely  coincided  with  his  own.  This  distinguished  officer  and 
brilliant  administrator  zealously  maintained  this  policy,  and  succeeded 
in  cstabhshing  such  a  good  imderstanding  with  the  Buler  of  Kabul 
that,  when  the  Mutiny  broke  out,  Afghanistan  stood  aloof,  instead  of, 
as  might  have  been  the  case,  turning  the  scale  against  us. 

The  Peshawar  division  in  1852  was  not  only  the  most  important, 
but  the  largest,  in  India.  It  included  besides  Attock,  Bawal  Pindi, 
and  Jhelum,  the  hill-station  of  Murree,  which  had  only  been  recently 
occupied.  The  cantonment  of  Peshawar  had  been  laid  out  by  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  (afterwards  Lord  Clyde),  who  commanded  there  when  we 
first  occupied  that  place  in  1849.    He  crowded  the  troops,  European 

•  Shortly  before  my  father  left  Peshawar  he  received  the  following  letter 
from  Colonel  Outram,  dated  Calcutta,  the  23rd  October,  1853  :  *  As  1  know 
tliat  your  views  as  to  the  policy  that  should  be  pursued  towards  Dost 
Mahomed  must  1)e  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  Governor-General,  I 
accordingly  showed  your  letter  to  Grant,  Coiurtney,  and  Colonel  Low,  all  of 
whom  wore  glad  to  learn  that  you  entertained  such  sound  views,  opposed 
though  they  be  with  the  general  clamour  for  war  with  the  Kabulese  which 
appears  to  be  the  cry  of  the  army.  Tliis,  together  with  the  wise  forethought 
you  displayed  before  the  Kabul  insurrection  (which,  though  at  the  time  it 
found  no  favour  at  Head-Quarters,  was  subsequently  so  mournfully  estab- 
lished by  the  Kabul  massacre,  which  would  have  been  prevented  had  your 
warnings  been  attended  to),  shows  how  well  you  would  combine  the  mihtary 
and  poutical  control  of  the  country  beyond  the  Indus.' 
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and  Native,  into  as  uuBiII  b  space  as  poBsible  in  order  that  (be  atation 
might  be  the  more  easily  protected  from  the  raids  of  the  Afridia  and 
other  robber  tribes,  who  hud  their  homes  in  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, and  constantly  descended  into  the  valley  tor  the  sake  of  plunder. 
To  resist  these  marauders  it  was  necessary  to  place  guards  all  round 
the  cantonment.  The  smaller  the  enclosure,  the  fewer  guards  would 
be  required.  From  this  point  of  view  alone  was  Sir  Colin's  action 
eicuaable ;  but  the  result  of  this  overcrowding  was  what  it  always  is, 
especially  in  a  tropical  climate  like  that  of  India,  and  far  long  years 
Peshawar  was  a  name  of  terror  to  the  English  soldier  from  its  pro- 
verbial unhealthinesB.  The  water-supply  for  the  first  five -and -twenty 
years  of  our  occupation  was  extremely  bad,  and  sanitary  arrange' 
nients,  particularly  oa  regards  Natives,  were  apparently  considered 
unnecessary. 

Id  addition  to  the  cordon  of  sentries  round  the  cantonment,  strong 
piquets  were  posted  on  all  the  principal  roads  leading  towards  the 
hiUs ;  and  every  house  had  to  bo  guarded  by  a  choMdar,  or  watchman, 
belonging  to  one  of  the  robber  tribes.  The  miuntaining  this  watchman 
was  a  sort  of  blackmail,  without  eonsenting  to  which  no  one's  horses  or 
other  property  were  safe.  The  watchmen  were  armed  with  all  sorts  of 
quaint  old  firearms,  which,  on  an  alarm  being  given,  they  discharged 
in  the  most  reckless  manner,  making  it  quite  a  work  of  danger  to  pass 
along  a  Peshawar  rood  after  dark.  Mo  one  was  allowed  to  venture 
beyond  the  line  of  sentries  when  the  auii  had  sot,  and  even  in  brood 
daylight  it  was  not  safe  to  go  any  distance  from  the  station. 

In  the  autumn  of  1861  an  officer— Captain  Frank  Grantham,  of  the 
98th  Foot— was  riding  with  a  young  lady  on  the  Michni  road,  not  tar 
from  the  Artillery  quarter-guard,  when  he  was  attacked  by  five  hill- 
men.  Oranthom  was  wounded  so  severely  that  he  died  in  a  few  days, 
the  horses  were  carried  off,  but  the  girl  was  allowed  to  escape.  She 
ran  as  fast  as  she  could  to  the  nearest  guard,  and  told  her  story  ;  the 
alopn  vras  given,  and  the  wounded  man  was  brought  in.  The  yoimg 
lady  was  called  upon  shortly  afterwards  to  identify  one  of  the  supposed 
murderers,  but  she  could  not  recognize  the  man  as  being  of  the  party 
who  made  the  attack;  nevertheless,  the  murderer's  friends  were  afraid 
of  what  she  might  remember,  and  made  an  attempt  one  night  to  carry 
her  off.  Fortunately,  it  was  frustrated,  but  from  that  time,  until  she 
left  Peshawar,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  keep  a  guard  over  the 
house  in  which  she  lived. 

From  all  this  my  readera  may  probably  think  that  Peshawar,  aa  I 
first  knew  it,  was  not  a  dcairable  place  ai  residence ;  but  I  was  very 
happy  there.  There  waa  a  good  deal  of  excitement  and  adventure ;  I 
made  many  friends ;  and,  above  all,  I  had,  to  me,  the  novel  pleasure  of 
being  with  my  father. 

It  was  the  custom  in  those  days  for  the  General  commanding  one  of 
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the  larger  divisions  to  have  under  him,  and  in  charge  of  the  Head- 
Quarter  station,  a  senior  officer  styled  Brigadier.  Soon  after  I  went  to 
Peshawar,  Sydney  Cotton*  held  this  appointment,  and  remained  in  it 
for  many  years,  making  a  great  reputation  for  himself  during  the 
Mutiny,  and  being  eventually  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  division. 
The  two  senior  officers  on  my  father's  staff  were  Lieutenant  Normanf 
and  Lieutenant  Lumsden,!  the  former  Deputy  Assistant-Adjutant- 
General  and  the  latter  Deputy  Assistant-Quartermaster-Generai.  The 
high  opinion  of  them  which  my  father  had  formed  was  subsequently 
justified  by  their  distinguished  careers.  Norman,  with  sixteen  years* 
service,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  became  Adjutant- General  of  the 
Army  in  India,  and  a  year  or  two  later  Secretary  to  Government  in 
the  Military  Department.  He  finished  his  Indian  service  as  Mihtary 
Member  of  Council.  Lumsden  became  Quartermaster- General,  and 
afterwards  Adjutant-General,  the  two  highest  positions  on  the  Indian 
staff. 

There  was  a  separate  mess  for  all  the  staff  officers,  and  I  remember 
a  curious  circumstance  in  connexion  with  that  mess  which,  unless  the 
exception  proves  the  rule,  is  strong  evidence  against  the  superstition 
that  thirteen  is  an  unlucky  number  to  sit  down  to  dinner.  On  the 
1st  January,  1858,  thirteen  of  us  dined  together ;  eleven  years  after  we 
were  aU  alive,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  party  having  taken  part  in  the 
suppression  of  the  Mutiny,  and  five  or  six  having  been  wounded. 

From  the  time  of  my  arrival  until  the  autumn  of  1858,  nothing  of 
much  importance  occurred.  I  Hved  with  my  father,  and  acted  as  his 
Aide-de-camp,  while,  at  the  same  time,  I  did  duty  with  the  Artillery. 
The  2nd  Company,  2nd  Battalion,  to  which  I  belonged,  was  composed 
of  a  fine  body  of  men,  who  had  a  grand  reputation  in  the  field,  but, 
being  somewhat  troublesome  in  quarters,  had  acquired  the  nickncmie 
of  *  The  Devil*s  Own.*  Because  of  the  unusually  good  physique  of  the 
men,  this  company  was  selected  for  conversion  into  a  Moimtain 
Battery,  which  it  was  thought  advisable  to  raise  at  that  time.  I  was 
the  only  subaltern  with  this  battery  for  several  months,  and  though  my 
commanding  officer  had  no  objection  to  my  acting  as  A.D.C.  to  my 
father,  he  took  good  care  that  I  did  my  regimental  duty  strictly  and 
regularly. 

One  very  painful  circumstance  stamped  itself  on  my  memory.  I 
was  obliged  to  be  present  at  a  flogging  parade — the  only  one,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  I  have  ever  had  to  attend,  although  the  barbarous  and 
degrading  custom  of  flogging  in  the  army  was  not  done  away  with 
until  nearly  thirty  years  later.  §     A  few  years  before  I  joined  the 

•  The  late  General  Sir  Sydney  Cotton,  G.C.B. 

t  Now  (^ncral  Sir  Henry  Nonnan,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  lately  Governor  of 
Queensland. 
t  Now  General  Sir  Peter  Lumsden,  G.C.B.  §  1881. 
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service,  the  aumbei  of  lashes  which  might  be  given  was  limited  to 
fifty,  but  even  tmder  this  reatriction  the  flight  was  a  horrible  one  to 
witnesa.  The  parade  to  which  I  refer  was  ordered  for  the  pttnishiiient 
of  two  men  who  had  been  sentenced  to  fifty  lashes  each  for  selling 
their  kits,  and  to  a  certain  term  of  imprisonment  in  addition.  They 
were  fine,  handsome  young  Horse  Artillerymen,  and  it  waa  hateful  to 
see  them  thus  treated.  Besides,  one  felt  it  was  productive  of  harm 
rather  than  good,  for  it  tended  to  destroy  the  mi^u's  self-respect,  and 
to  make  them  completely  reckless.  In  this  instance,  no  sooner  had 
the  two  men  been  released  from  prison  than  they  committed  the  same 
offence  again.  They  were  a  second  time  tried  by  Court -Martial,  and 
sentenced  as  before.  How  I  longed  to  have  the  power  to  remit  tho 
fifty  lashes,  for  I  felt  that  selling  their  kits  on  this  occasion  was  their 
way  of  showing  their  resentment  at  the  ignominious  treatment  they 
had  been  subjected  to,  and  of  proving  that  flogging  was  powerless  to 
prevent  their  repeating  the  offence.  A  parade  was  ordered,  as  on  the 
previous  occasion.  One  man  was  stripped  to  the  waist,  and  tied  to 
the  wheel  of  a  gun.  The  finding  and  sentence  of  the  Court-Mortial 
were  read  out — a  trumpeter  standing  ready  tho  while  to  inflict  the 
pimishment — when  the  commanding  ofGcor,  bfajor  Robert  Waller, 
instead  of  ordering  him  to  begin,  to  the  Intense  rihef  of,  I  iielieve, 
every  officer  present,  addressed  the  prisoners,  telling  them  of  his  dis- 
tress at  finding  two  soldiers  belonging  to  his  troop  brought  up  for 
corporal  punishment  twice  in  a  httle  more  than  six  weeks,  and  adding 
that,  however  little  they  deserved  such  leniency,  if  they  would  promise 
not  to  commit  the  same  offence  again,  and  to  behave  better  for  the 
future,  he  would  remit  the  flogging  part  of  tho  sentence.  If  the 
prisoners  were  not  hoppy,  I  was;  but  tho  clemency  was  evidently 
appreciated  by  them,  for  they  promised,  and  kept  their  words.  I  did 
not  lose  sight  of  these  two  men  for  some  years,  and  was  always  grati- 
fied to  learn  that  their  conduct  was  uniformly  satisfactory,  and  that 
tbey  had  become  good,  steady  soldiers. 

Tho  Commissioner,  or  chief  civil  authority,  when  I  arrived  at 
Peshawar,  was  Colonel  Mackeson,  a  well-known  frontier  officer  who 
had  greatly  distinguished  himself  during  the  first  Afghan  war  by  his 
work  among  the  Afridis  and  other  border  tribes,  by  whom  he  was  liked 
and  respected  as  much  as  he  was  feared.  During  Shah  Shuja's  brief 
reign  at  Kabul,  Mackeson  was  continually  employed  on  pohtical  duty 
in  the  Ehyber  Pass  and  at  Peshawar.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
insurrection  at  Kabul,  he  was  indefatigable  in  forwarding  supplies  and 
money  to  Sir  Robert  Sale  at  Jalalabad,  hastening  up  the  reinforce- 
ments, and  maintaining  British  influence  in  the  Khyber,  a  task  of  no 
small  magnitude  when  we  remember  that  a  religious  war  had  been 
proclaimed,  and  all  true  believers  had  been  called  upon  to  exterminate 
the  Feringhis.    While  at  Peshawar,  as  Conumssioner,  his  duties  were 
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arduous  and  his  responsibilities  heavy — the  more  so  as  at  that  time 
the  Afghan  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  in  a  dangerous  and  excited 
state. 

On  the  10th  September,  1853,  we  were  horrified  to  learn  that  Macke- 
son  had  been  murdered  by  a  religious  fanatic.  He  was  sitting  in  the 
verandah  of  his  house  listening  to  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  his 
subordinates,  when,  towards  evening,  a  man — who  had  been  remarked 
by  many  during  the  day  earnestly  engaged  in  his  devotions,  his  prayer- 
carpet  being  spread  within  sight  of  the  house — came  up  and,  making  a 
low  salaam  to  Mackeson,  presented  him  with  a  paper.  The  Commis- 
sioner, supposing  it  to  be  a  petition,  stretched  out  his  hand  to  take  it, 
when  the  man  instantly  plimged  a  dagger  into  his  breast.  The  noise 
consequent  on  the  struggle  attracted  the  attention  of  some  of  the 
domestic  servants  and  one  of  the  Native  officials.  The  latter  threw 
himself  between  Mackeson  and  the  fanatic,  and  was  himself  slightly 
wounded  in  his  efforts  to  rescue  his  Chief. 

Mackeson  lingered  until  the  14th  September.  His  death  caused 
considerable  excitement  in  the  city  and  along  the  border,  increasing  to 
an  alarming  extent  when  it  became  known  that  the  murderer  had  been 
hanged  and  his  body  burnt.  This  mode  of  disposing  of  one  of  iheit 
dead  is  considered  by  Mahomedans  as  the  greatest  insult  that  can  be 
offered  to  their  religion,  for  in  thus  treating  the  corpse,  as  if  it  were 
that  of  (by  them)  a  hated  and  despised  Hindu,  the  dead  man  is  sup- 
posed to  be  deprived  of  every  chance  of  paradise.  It  was  not  without 
careful  and  deliberate  consideration  that  this  course  was  decided  upon, 
and  it  was  only  adopted  on  account  of  the  deterrent  effect  it  would 
have  upon  fanatical  Mahomedans,  who  coimt  it  all  gain  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  by  the  murder  of  a  heretic,  and  thereby  secure,  as  they 
firmly  believe,  eternal  happiness,  but  loathe  the  idea  of  being  burned, 
which  effectually  prevents  the  murderer  being  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
a  martyr,  and  revered  as  a  saint  ever  after. 

It  being  rumoured  that  the  Pathans  intended  to  retahate  by  dese- 
crating the  late  Commissioner's  grave,  it  was  arranged  that  he  should 
be  buried  within  cantonment  limits.  A  monument  was  raised  to  his 
memory  by  public  subscription,  and  his  epitaph^  was  written  by  the 
Governor-General  himself. 

*    *HERE   LIES  THE   BODY 

or 

FREDERICK  MACKESON, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Bengal  Army,  Companion  of 

THE  Bath,  and  Commissioner  of  Peshawar, 

WHO  WAS  BORN   SEPTEMBER  2ND,    1807, 

AND  DIED  September  14th,  1858, 

OF  A   WOUND  INFLICTED  BY  A   RELIGIOUS  FANATIC. 

He  was  the  beau-ideal  of  a  soldier — cool  to  conceive,  brave  to  dare,  aud 
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Shortly  before  Mackeson's  murder  my  father  had  foimd  it  necessary 
to  go  to  the  hill-station  of  Murree ;  the  hot  weather  had  tried  him  very 
much,  and  he  required  a  change.  Ho  had  scarcely  arrived  there,  when 
he  was  startled  by  the  news  of  the  tragedy  which  had  occurred,  and  at 
once  determined  to  return,  notwithstanding  its  being  the  most  sickly 
season  of  the  year  at  Peshawar,  for  he  felt  that  at  a  time  of  such 
dangerous  excitement  it  was  his  duty  to  be  present.  As  a  precautionary 
measure,  he  ordered  the  22nd  Foot  from  Kawal  Pindi  to  Peshawar. 
This  and  other  steps  which  he  deemed  prudent  to  take  soon  put  an  end 
to  the  disturbances. 

No  sooner  had  matters  quieted  down  at  Peshawar  than  the  Jowaki 
Afridis,  who  inhabit  the  country  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  Kohat 
Pass,  began  to  give  trouble,  and  we  went  out  into  ccmip  to  select  a  site 
for  a  post  which  would  serve  to  cover  the  northern  entrance  to  the 
pass  and  keep  the  tribesmen  imder  surveillance.  The  great  change  of 
temperature,  from  the  intense  heat  he  had  undergone  in  the  summer 
to  the  bitter  cold  of  November  nights  in  tents,  was  too  severe  a  trial 
for  my  father.  He  was  then  close  on  seventy,  and  though  apparently 
active  as  ever,  he  was  far  from  well,  consequently  the  doctors  strongly 
urged  him  not  to  risk  another  hot  weather  in  India.  It  was  accord- 
ingly settled  that  he  should  return  to  England  without  delay. 

Shortly  before  his  departure,  an  incident  occurred  which  I  will  relate 
for  the  benefit  of  psychological  students ;  they  may,  perhaps,  be  able 
to  explain  it,  I  never  could.  My  father  had  some  time  before  issued 
invitations  for  a  dance  which  was  to  take  place  in  two  days'  time— on 
Monday,  the  17th  October,  1858.  On  the  Saturday  morning  he  ap- 
peared disturbed  and  unhappy,  and  during  breakfast  he  was  silent  and 
despondent — very  different  from  his  usual  bright  and  cheery  self.  On 
my  questioning  him  as  to  the  cause,  he  told  me  he  had  had  an  un- 
pleasant dream — one  which  he  had  dreamt  several  times  before,  and 

strong  to  do.  The  Indian  Aniiy  was  proud  of  his  noble  presence  in  its  ranks 
— not  Aiithout  cause.  On  the  dark  page  of  the  Afj^han  war  the  name  of 
'*  Mackoson  "  shines  brightly  out ;  the  nrontier  was  his  post,  and  the  future 
his  field.  The  defiles  of  the  Khyber  and  the  peaks  of  the  Black  Mountain 
8^e  witness  his  exploits.  Death  still  found  him  in  front.  Unconquered 
enemies  felt  safer  w^hen  he  fell.     His  own  Government  thus  mourn  the  fall. 

*  The  reputation  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mackeson  as  a  soldier  is  known  to 
and  honoiu^d  by  all.  His  value  as  a  political  servant  of  the  State  is  known 
to  none  better  than  to  the  Governor-General  himself,  who  in  a  difficult 
and  eventful  time  had  cause  to  mark  his  great  ability,  and  the  admirable 
prudence,  discretion,  and  temper,  which  added  tenfold  value  to  the  high 
soldierly  qualities  of  his  public  character. 

*  The  loss  of  Colonel  Mackeson's  life  would  have  dimmed  a  victory  ;  to  lose 
him  thus,  by  the  hand  of  a  foul  assassin,  is  a  misfortune  of  the  heaviest 
gloom  for  the  Government,  which  counted  him  amongst  its  bravest  and  best. 

*  General  orders  of  the  Marquis  Dalhousie,  Governor- General  of  India, 
3rd  October,  1853. 

*  This  monument  was  erected  by  his  friends. ' 
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which  had  always  been  followed  by  the  death  of  a  near  relation.  As 
the  day  advanced,  in  spite  of  my  efforts  to  cheer  him,  he  became  more 
and  more  depressed,  and  even  said  he  should  like  to  put  off  the  dance. 
I  dissuaded  him  from  taking  this  step  for  the  time  being ;  but  that 
night  he  had  the  same  dream  again,  and  the  next  morning  he  insisted 
on  the  dance  being  postponed.  It  seemed  to  me  rather  absurd  to  have 
to  disappoint  our  friends  because  of  a  dream;  there  was,  however, 
nothing  for  it  but  to  carry  out  my  father*s  wishes,  and  intimation  was 
accordingly  sent  to  the  invited  guests.  The  following  morning  the  post 
brought  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  the  half-sister  at  Lahore  with 
whom  I  had  stayed  on  my  way  to  Peshawar. 

As  my  father  was  really  very  unwell,  it  was  not  thought  advisable 
for  him  to  travel  alone,  so  it  was  arranged  that  I  should  accompany 
him  to  Bawal  Pindi.  We  started  from  Peshawar  on  the  27th  Novem- 
ber, and  drove  as  far  as  Nowshera.  The  next  day  we  went  on  to 
Attock.  I  found  the  invalid  had  benefited  so  much  by  the  change 
that  it  was  quite  safe  for  him  to  continue  the  joiuney  alone,  and  I 
consented  the  more  readily  to  leave  him,  as  I  was  anxious  to  get  back 
to  my  battery,  which  had  been  ordered  on  service,  and  was  then  with 
the  force  assembled  at  Bazidkhel  for  an  expedition  against  the  Bori 
villages  of  the  Jowaki  Afridis. 

Having  said  farewell  to  my  father,  I  started  for  Bazidkhel  early  on 
the  29th  November.  At  that  time  there  was  no  direct  mad  to  that 
place  from  Nowshera,  nor  was  it  considered  safe  to  travel  alone  along 
the  slopes  of  the  lower  Afridi  hills.  I  had,  therefore,  to  go  all  the  way 
back  to  Peshawar  to  get  to  my  destination.  I  rode  as  fast  as  relays  of 
horses  could  carry  me,  in  the  hope  that  I  should  reach  Bazidkhel  in 
time  for  the  fun ;  but  soon  after  passing  Nowshera  I  heard  guns  in 
the  direction  of  the  Kohat  Pass,  and  realized  that  I  should  be  too  late. 
I  was  very  disappointed  at  missing  this,  my  first  chance  of  active 
service,  and  not  accompanying  the  newly  raised  Moimtain  Train  (as 
it  was  then  called)  on  the  first  occasion  of  its  being  employed  in  the  field. 

The  object  of  this  expedition  was  to  pimish  the  Jowaki  section  of 
the  Afridis  for  their  many  delinquencies  during  the  three  previous 
years.  Numerous  murders  and  raids  on  the  Kohat  and  Peshawar 
districts,  the  plunder  of  boats  on  the  Indus,  and  the  murder  of  a 
European  apothecary,  were  all  traced  to  this  tribe.  They  had  been 
blockaded,  and  their  resort  to  the  salt-mines  near  Bahadurkhel  and  to 
the  markets  of  Kohat  and  Peshawar  had  been  interdicted,  but  these 
measures  produced  no  effect  on  the  recalcitrant  tribesmen.  John 
(afterwards  Lord)  Lawrence,  who  had  come  to  Peshawar  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  over  frontier  afflEdrs  with  Edwardes,  the  new  Com- 
missioner, held  a  conference  with  the  maliks*  of  the  villages  connected 
with  the  Jowaki  Pass,  and  being  anxious  to  avoid  hostilities,  offered  to 

*  Head  men, 
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condone  all  past  offences  if  the  tribes  would  agree  to  certain  conditions, 
which,  briefly,  were  that  no  further  crimes  should  be  committed  in 
British  territory;  that  such  criminals  as  had  taken  refuge  in  their 
villages  should  be  given  up;  and  that  for  the  future  criminals  and 
outlaws  flying  from  justice  should  not  be  afforded  an  asylum  in  Jowaki 
lands.  To  the  second  condition  the  whole  tribe  absolutely  refused  to 
agree.  They  stated,  with  truth,  that  from  time  immemorial  it  was 
their  custom  to  afford  an  asylum  to  anyone  demanding  it,  and  that  to 
surrender  a  man  who  had  sought  and  found  shelter  with  them  would 
be  a  disgrace  which  they  could  not  endure. 

Afridis  have  curious  ideas  as  to  the  laws  of  hospitality;  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  them  to  murder  their  guests  in  cold  blood,  but  it 
is  contrary  to  their  code  of  honour  to  surrender  a  fugitive  who  has 
claimed  an  asylum  with  them. 

The  sections  of  the  tribe  living  nearest  our  territory  agreed  to  the 
first  and  third  of  our  conditions,  no  doubt  because  they  felt  they  were 
in  our  power,  and  had  suffered  considerably  from  the  blockade.  But 
the  Bori  Afridis  would  make  no  atonement  for  the  past  and  give  no 
security  for  the  future,  although  they  admitted  having  robbed  and 
murdered  our  subjects.  There  was  nothing  for  it,  therefore,  but  to 
send  a  force  against  them.  This  force  consisted  of  rather  more  than 
1,500  men,  British  and  Native.  The  Afridis  made  no  stand  until  we 
reached  their  main  position,  when  they  offered  a  stout  resistance,  which, 
however,  proved  of  no  avail  against  the  gallantry  of  the  Guides  and  66th 
(now  1st)  Gurkhas.  The  Bori  villages  were  then  destroyed,  with  a  loss 
to  us  of  eight  men  killed  and  thirty-one  wounded. 

Sufficient  punishment  having  been  inflicted,  our  force  retired.  The 
rear-guard  was  hotly  pressed,  and  it  was  late  in  the  evening  before  the 
troops  got  clear  of  the  hills. 

The  tribesmen  with  whom  we  had  just  made  friends  sat  in  hundreds 
on  the  ridges  watching  the  progress  of  the  fight.  It  was  no  doubt  a 
great  temptation  to  them  to  attack  the  *  infidels  *  while  they  were  at 
their  mercy,  and  considerable  anxiety  was  felt  by  Lawrence  and 
Edwordes  as  to  the  part  which  our  new  allies  would  play  ;  their  relief 
was  proportionate  when  it  was  found  they  intended  to  maintain  a 
neutral  attitude. 

I  shall  not  further  describe  the  events  of  that  day,  more  especially  as 
I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings. I  have  only  referred  to  this  expedition  as  being  typical  of  many 
little  frontier  fights,  and  because  I  remember  being  much  impressed  at 
the  time  with  the  danger  of  trusting  our  communications  in  a  difficult 
mountainous  country  to  people  closely  allied  to  those  against  whom  we 
were  fighting.  This  over-confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  our  frontier 
neighboiurs  caused  us  serious  embarrassments  a  few  years  later  during 
the  Umbeyla  campaign. 
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The  force  remained  in  camp  for  some  time  for  the  protection  of  the 
men  employed  in  building  the  post,  which  was  called  Fort  Mackeson, 
after  the  murdered  Commissioner.  When  it  was  completed  we  returned 
to  Peshawar. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


I  HAD  had  a  great  deal  of  fever  during  my  eighteen  months*  residence 
at  Peshawar,  and  in  April,  1854,  I  obtained  six  months*  leave  to 
Kashmir.  I  travelled  via  Murree  to  Abbottabad,  along  the  route  now 
well  known  as  the  *  Gullies.'  Here  I  was  joined  by  Lieutenant  George 
Bodney  Brown,*  a  subaltern  of  Horse  Artillery,  with  whom  I  chummed 
at  Peshawar. 

Abbottabad  was  a  very  small  place  in  those  days.  It  was  named 
after  its  first  Deputy-Commissioner,  James  Abbott,f  famous  for  his 
journey  via  Bokhara  and  Khiva  to  Russia  in  1839,  undertaken  for  the 
release  of  Russian  prisoners  who  were  kept  as  slaves  by  the  Turko- 
mans. He  had  just  left,  and  had  been  succeeded  as  Deputy^Commis- 
sioner  by  a  Captain  Becher,  who,  fortunately  for  us,  was  away  in  the 
district.  I  say  fortunately,  because  we  were  bent  on  visiting  Khagan, 
and  had  obtained  permission  from  the  Commissioner  of  Peshawar  to 
do  80.  He  had  told  us  to  apply  to  Becher  for  assistance,  but  from 
what  we  heard  of  that  officer,  it  did  not  seem  likely  he  would  help  us. 
Khagan  was  beyond  our  border,  and  the  inhabitants  were  said  to  be 
even  more  fanatical  than  the  rest  of  the  frontier  tribes.  The  Commis- 
sioner, however,  had  given  us  leave,  and  as  his  Deputy  appeared  to  bo 
the  kind  of  man  to  create  obstacles,  we  made  up  our  minds  to  slip 
away  before  he  returned. 

We  started  on  the  21st  May,  and  marched  to  Habibula-Ki-Ghari. 
Here  the  road  bifurcates,  one  branch  leading  to  Kashmir,  the  other  to 
Khagan.  We  took  the  latter,  and  proceeded  to  Balakot,  twelve  miles 
further  on,  which  was  then  our  frontier  post.  There  we  found  a  small 
guard  of  Frontier  Pohce,  two  of  whom  we  induced  to  accompany  us  on 
our  onward  journey  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  to  look  after  the  baggage 
and  collecting  coolies.  Three  days*  more  marching  brought  us  to 
Khagan.  The  road  almost  the  whole  way  from  Balakot  ran  along  a 
precipice  overhanging  the  Nainsukh  river,  at  that  time  of  year  a 
rushing  torrent,  owing  to  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the  higher 
ranges.  The  track  was  rough,  steep,  and  in  some  places  very  narrow. 
We  crossed  and  recrossed  the  river  several  times  by  means  of  snow- 
bridges,  which,  spanning  the  limpid,  jade-coloured  water,  had  a  very 
pretty  effect.    At  one  point  our  shikarrisX  stopped,  and  proudly  told 

*  Now  a  retired  Major-Geueral. 
t  Now  General  Sir  James  Abbott,  K.C.B. 

X  Men  iivho  carry  the  guns,  and  point  out  the  most  likely  places  for  game,  etc. 
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us  that  on  that  very  spot  their  tribe  had  destroyed  a  Sikh  army  sent 
against  them  in  the  time  of  Runjit  Sing.  It  certainly  was  a  place  well 
chosen  for  a  stand,  not  more  than  fifty  yards  wide,  with  a  perpendicular 
cliff  on  one  side  and  a  roaring  torrent  on  the  other. 

The  people  apparently  did  not  object  to  our  being  in  their  country, 
and  treated  us  with  much  civility  throughout  oui  journey.  We  were 
enjoying  ourselves  immensely,  so  when  an  official  cover  reached  us 
with  the  signature  of  the  dresided  Deputy-Commissioner  in  the  comer, 
we  agreed  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  open  it  just  then. 

Khagan  was  almost  buried  in  snow.  The  scenery  was  magnificent, 
and  became  every  moment  more  wonderful  as  we  slowly  climbed  the 
steep  ascent  in  front  of  us ;  range  after  range  of  snow-capped  mountains 
disclosed  themselves  to  our  view,  rising  higher  and  higher  into  the  air, 
until  at  last,  towering  above  all,  Nanga  Parbat^  in  all  her  spotless 
beauty  was  revealed  to  our  astonished  and  delighted  gaze. 

We  could  not  get  beyond  Khagan.  Our  coolies  refused  to  go  further, 
alleging  as  their  reason  the  danger  to  be  dreaded  from  avalanches  in 
that  month ;  but  I  suspect  that  fear  of  hostility  from  the  tribes  further 
north  had  more  to  do  with  their  reluctance  to  proceed  than  dread  of 
falling  avalanches.  We  remained  at  Khagan  for  two  or  three  days  in 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  shoot  an  ibex,  but  we  were  disappointed ;  we 
never  even  saw  one. 

We  retraced  our  steps  with  considerable  regret,  and  reached  Habibula- 
KiGhari  on  the  81st  May.  Here  we  received  a  second  official  docu- 
ment trom  Abbottabad.  It  contained,  like  the  previous  letter,  which 
we  now  looked  at  for  the  first  time,  orders  for  our  immediate  return, 
and  warnings  that  we  were  on  no  account  to  go  to  Khagan.  Since 
then  Khagan  has  been  more  than  once  visited  by  British  officers,  and 
now  a  road  is  in  cofirse  of  construction  along  the  route  we  travelled,  as 
being  a  more  direct  line  of  communication  with  Gilghit  than  that  via 
Kashmir. 

We  made  no  delay  at  Habibula-Ki-Ghari,  but  started  at  once  for  the 
lovely  Yale  of  Kashmir,  where  we  spent  the  summer,  amusing  ourselves 
by  making  excursions  to  all  the  places  of  interest  and  beauty  we  had  so 
often  heard  of,  and  occasionally  shooting  a  bear.  The  place  which 
impressed  me  most  was  Martund,f  where  stand  the  picturesque  ruins 
of  a  once  renowned  EUndu  temple.  These  noble  ruins  are  the  most 
striking  in  size  and  position  of  all  the  existing  remains  of  the  past 
glories  of  Kashmir. 

From  Martund  we  made  our  way  to  Yemag,  the  celebrated  spring 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  the  Jhelum  river.  The  Moghul 
Emperor  Akbar  built  there  a  siunmer  palace,  and  the  arches,  on  which 
it  is  said  rested  the  private  apartments  of  the  lovely  Nur  Jehan,  are 
still  visible. 

*  26,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  f  Tliree  miles  east  of  Islamabad. 
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We  wandered  over  the  beautiful  and  fertile  Lolab  valley,  and  pitched 
our  little  camp  in  the  midst  of  groves  of  chunar,  walnut,  apple,  cherry, 
and  peach  trees  ;  and  we  marched  up  the  Sind  valley,  and  crossed  the 
Zojji  La  Pass  leading  into  Thibet.  The  scenery  all  along  this  route  is 
extremely  grand.  On  either  side  are  lofty  mountains,  their  peaks 
wrapped  in  snow,  their  sides  clothed  with  pine,  and  their  feet  covered 
with  forests,  in  which  is  to  be  found  almost  every  kind  of  deciduous  tree. 
From  time  to  time  we  returned  for  a  few  days  to  Srinagar,  the  capital 
of  Kashmir,  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  more  civilized  society.  Srinagar 
is  so  well  known  nowadays,  and  has  been  so  often  described  in  poetry 
and  prose,  that  it  is  needless  for  me  to  dwell  at  length  upon  its  delights, 
which,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  are  greater  in  imagination  than  in  reality. 
It  has  been  called  the  Venice  of  the  East,  and  in  some  respects  it 
certainly  does  remind  one  of  the  '  Bride  of  the  Sea,'  both  in  its 
pioturesqueness  and  (when  one  gets  into  the  small  and  tortuous  canals) 
its  unsavouriness.  Even  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing  it  was 
dilapidated,  and  the  houses  looked  exactly  like  those  made  by  chUdren 
out  of  a  pack  of  cards,  which  a  puff  of  wind  might  be  expected  to 
destroy.  Of  late  years  the  greater  part  of  the  city  has  been  injiured 
by  earthquakes,  and  Srinagar  looks  more  than  ever  like  a  card  city. 
The  great  beauty  of  the  place  in  those  days  was  the  wooden  bridges 
covered  with  creepers,  and  gay  with  booths  and  shops  of  all  descriptions, 
which  spanned  the  Jhelum  at  intervals  for  the  three  miles  the  river 
runs  through  the  town — now,  alas !  for  the  artistic  traveller,  no  more. 
Booths  and  shops  have  been  swept  away,  and  the  creepers  have 
disappeared — decidedly  an  advantage  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  but 
destructive  of  the  quaint  picturesqueness  of  the  town. 

The  floating  gardens  are  a  unique  and  very  pretty  characteristic  of 
Srinagar.  The  lake  is  nowhere  deeper  than  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  in 
some  places  much  less.  These  gardens  are  made  by  driving  stakes  into 
the  bed  of  the  lake,  long  enough  to  project  three  or  four  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  These  stakes  are  placed  at  intervals  in  an  oblong 
form,  and  are  bound  together  by  reeds  and  rushes  twined  in  and  out 
and  across,  until  a  kind  of  stationary  raft  is  made,  on  which  earth  and 
turf  are  piled.  In  this  soil  seeds  are  sown,  and  the  crops  of  melons 
and  other  fruits  raised  in  these  fertile  beds  are  extremely  fine  and 
abundant. 

The  magnificent  chunar-trees  are  another  very  beautiful  feature  of 
the  country.  They  grow  to  a  great  height  and  girth,  and  so  luxuriant 
and  dense  is  their  foUage  that  1  have  sat  reading  and  writing  for  hours 
during  heavy  rain  under  one  of  these  trees  and  kept  perfectly  dry. 

The  inmiediate  vicinity  of  Srinagar  is  very  pretty,  and  the  whole 
valley  of  Kashmir  is  lovely  beyond  description :  surrounded  by 
beautifully-wooded  mountains,  intersected  with  streams  and  lakes,  and 
gay  with  flowers  of  every  description,  for  in  Kashmir  many  of  the 
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gorgeous  eastern  plants  and  the  more  simple  but  sweeter  ones  of 
England  meet  on  common  ground.  To  it  may  appropriately  be  applied 
the  Persian  couplet : 

'  Agar  fardos  bam-i  zamin  ast,  hamin  ast,  hamin  ast ' 
(If  there  be  an  Elysium  on  earth,  it  is  this,  it  is  this). 

The  soil  is  extremely  productive ;  anything  will  grow  in  it.  Put  a  stick 
into  the  ground,  and  in  an  extraordinary  short  space  of  time  it  becomes 
a  tree  and  bears  fruit.  What  were  we  about,  to  sell  such  a  country  for 
three  quarters  of  a  million  sterling  ?  It  would  have  made  the  most 
perfect  sanatorium  for  our  troops,  and  fumished  an  admirable  field  for 
British  enterprise  and  colonization,  its  climate  being  as  near  perfection 
as  anything  can  be. 

How  sad  it  is  that,  in  a  country  '  where  every  prospect  pleases,  only 
man '  should  be  '  vile '  I  And  man,  as  he  existed  in  Kashmir,  was  vile 
— vile,  because  so  miserable.  The  Mahomedan  inhabitants  were  being 
ground  down  by  Hindu  rulers,  who  seized  aU  their  earnings,  leaving 
them  barely  sufficient  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  What  interest 
could  such  people  have  in  cultivating  their  land,  or  doing  any  work 
beyond  what  was  necessary  to  mere  existence  ?  However  hard  they 
might  labour,  their  efforts  would  benefit  neither  themselves  nor  their 
children,  and  so  their  only  thought  was  to  get  through  Ufe  with  as  little 
exertion  as  possible — in  the  smnmer  sitting  in  the  sun  absolutely  idle 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  in  the  winter  wrapped  up  in  their 
blankets,  under  which  were  concealed  curious  little  vessels  called 
homgrU^  holding  two  or  three  bits  of  Hve  charcoal.  Every  Kashmiri 
still  carries  one  of  these  hangrisy  as  the  most  economical  way  of  keeping 
himself  warm. 

Early  in  September  we  said  good-bye  to  the  happy  valley  and  re- 
turned to  Peshawar,  where  I  rejoined  the  Mountain  Battery. 

In  November,  to  my  great  deUght,  I  was  given  my  jacket.  At  first 
my  happiness  was  somewhat  damped  by  the  fact  that  the  troop  to 
which  I  was  posted  was  stationed  at  Umballa.  I  did  not  want  to  leave 
Peshawar,  and  in  the  end  I  had  not  to  do  so,  as  a  vacancy  most 
opportunely  occurred  in  one  of  the  troops  of  Horse  Artillery  at  that 
station,  which  was  given  to  me. 

Life  on  the  frontier  in  those  days  had  a  great  charm  for  most  young 
men ;  there  was  always  something  of  interest  going  on ;  military 
expeditions  were  constantly  taking  place,  or  being  speculated  upon, 
and  one  lived  in  hope  of  being  amongst  those  chosen  for  active  service. 
Peshawar,  too,  notwithstanding  its  unhealthiness,  was  a  favourite 
station  with  officers.  To  me  it  was  particularly  pleasant,  for  it  had 
the  largest  force  of  Artillery  of  any  station  in  India  except  Meerut ; 
the  mess  was  a  good  one,  and  was  composed  of  as  nice  a  set  of  fellows 
as  were  to  be  found  in  the  army.  In  addition  to  the  officers  of  thf 
regiment,  there  were  a  certain  number  of  honorary  members  ;  all  th 
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staff  ftnd  civilians  belonged  to  the  Artillery  mess,  and  on  guest-nights 
we  sat  down  as  many  as  sixty  to  dinner.    Another  attraction  was  the 

*  coffee  shop,*  an  institution  which  has  now  almost  ceased  to  exist,  at 
which  we  all  congregated  after  morning  parade  and  freely  discussed 
the  home  and  local  news. 

The  troop  to  which  I  was  posted  was  composed  of  a  magnificent 
body  of  men,  nearly  all  Irishmen,  most  of  whom  could  have  lifted  me 
up  with  one  hand.  They  were  fine  riders,  and  needed  to  be  so,  for  the 
stud-horses  used  for  Artillery  purposes  at  that  time  were  not  the  quiet, 
well-broken  animals  of  the  present  day.  I  used  to  try  my  hand  at 
riding  them  all  in  turn,  and  thus  learnt  to  imderstand  and  appreciate 
the  amount  of  nerve,  patience,  and  skill  necessary  to  the  making  of  a 
good  Horse  Artillery  '  driver,'  with  the  additional  advantage  that  I  was 
brought  into  constant  contact  with  the  men.  It  also  qualified  me  to 
ride  in  the  officers'  team  for  the  regimental  brake.  The  brake,  it  must 
be  understood,  was  drawn  by  six  horses,  each  ridden  postilion  fashion 
by  an  officer. 

My  troop  was  commanded  by  Captain  Barr,  a  dear  old  fellow  who 
had  seen  a  good  deal  of  service  and  was  much  liked  by  officers  and 
men,  but  hardly  the  figure  for  a  Horse  Artilleryman,  as  he  weighed 
about  seventeen  stone.  On  a  troop  parade  Barr  took  up  his  position 
well  in  advance  and  made  his  own  pace,  but  on  brigade  parades  he  had 
to  conform  to  the  movements  of  the  other  arms,  and  on  these  occasions 
he  used  to  tell  one  of  the  subalterns  as  he  galloped  past  him  to  come 

*  left  about '  at  the  right  time  without  waiting  for  his  order.  This,  of 
course,  we  were  always  careful  to  do,  and  by  the  time  we  had  come 
into  action  Barr  had  caught  us  up  and  was  at  his  post. 

During  the  winter  of  1854-55  I  had  several  returns  of  Peshawar 
fever,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  spring  I  was  so  reduced  that  I  was 
given  eight  months'  leave  on  medical  certificate,  with  orders  to  report 
myself  at  Mian  Mir  at  its  expiration,  in  view  to  my  going  through  the 
riding  course,  there  being  no  Biding- Master  at  Peshawar. 

I  decided  to  return  to  Kashmir  in  the  first  Instance,  and  thence  to 
march  across  the  Himalayas  to  Simla. 

On  my  way  into  Kashmir  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  fall  in  with  a 
very  agreeable  travelling  companion — Lieutenant  John  Watson.^  He 
was  then  Adjutant  of  the  1st  Punjab  Cavalry,  and  was  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  most  promising  officers  of  the  Frontier  Force.  We  spent 
a  very  enjoyable  time  in  Kashmir,  and  early  in  August  I  started  for 
Simla  with  two  brother  officers  named  Light  and  Mercer,  whoso 
acquaintance  I  had  only  recently  made,  but  who  turned  out  to  be  very 
pleasant  fellow-travellers. 

We  marched  vid  Kishtwar,  Chamba,  and  Dharmsala,  a  distance  of 
about  400  miles,  through  most  beautiful  scenery.  At  the  last-named 
•  Now  General  Sir  John  Watson,  V.C.,  K.C.B. 
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place  I  parted  from  my  companions,  who  travelled  onwards  to  Simla 
by  the  Kulu  valley,  while  I  took  the  shorter  route  vid  Bilaspur. 

The  Simla  of  those  days  was  not  the  busy  and  important  place  it  has 
since  become.  The  Governor-General  seldom  visited  it,  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief  only  spent  a  summer  there  occasionally.  When 
I  arrived,  Sir  William  Gomm,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  that  day, 
who  had  been  spending  the  hot  weather  months  there,  was  about  to 
give  up  his  command,  and  Colonel  Grant,^  who  had  been  his  Adjutant - 
General,  had  left  not  long  before. 

The  only  thing  of  interest  to  myself  which  occurred  during  the 
month  I  remained  at  Simla  was  that  I  lunched  with  Colonel  Arthur 
Becher,  the  Quartermaster-General.  I  think  I  hear  my  reader  say, 
*  Not  a  very  remarkable  event  to  chronicle.*  But  that  lunch  was  a 
memorable  one  to  me  ;  indeed,  it  was  the  turning-point  in  my  career, 
for  my  host  was  good  enough  to  say  he  should  like  to  have  me  in  his 
department  some  day,  and  this  meant  a  great  deal  to  me.  Joining  a 
department  at  that  time  generally  resulted  in  remaining  in  it  for  the 
greater  part  of  one*s  service.  There  was  then  no  limit  to  the  tenure 
of  staff  appointments,  and  the  object  of  every  ambitious  young  officer 
was  to  get  into  one  department  or  another — ^political,  civil,  or  the  army 
staff.  My  father  had  always  impressed  upon  me  that  the  political 
department  was  the  one  to  aspire  to,  and  failing  that,  the  Quarter- 
master-General's, as  in  the  latter  there  was  the  best  chance  of  seeing 
service.  I  had  cherished  a  sort  of  vague  hope  that  I  might  some  day 
be  lucky  enough  to  become  a  Deputy  Assistant-Quartermaster-Gencral, 
for  although  I  fully  recognized  the  advantages  of  a  political  career,  I 
preferred  being  more  closely  associated  with  the  army,  and  I  had  seen 
enough  of  staff  work  to  satisfy  myself  that  it  would  suit  me ;  so  the 
few  words  spoken  to  me  by  Colonel  Becher  made  me  supremely  happy. 

It  never  entered  into  my  head  that  I  should  get  an  early  appoint- 
ment ;  the  fact  of  the  Quartermaster-General  tliinking  of  me  as  a 
possible  recruit  was  quite  enough  for  me.  I  was  in  no  hurry  to  leave 
the  Horse  Artillery,  to  which  I  was  proud  of  belonging,  and  in  which 
I  hoped  to  see  service  while  still  on  the  frontier.  I  left  Simla  very 
pleased  with  the  result  of  my  visit,  and  very  grateful  to  Colonel  Becher, 
who  proved  a  good  friend  to  me  ever  after,  and  I  made  my  way  to 
Mian  Mir,  where  1  went  through  the  riding-school  course,  and  then 
returned  to  Peshawar. 

The  winter  of  1855-56  passed  much  as  the  cold  weather  generally 
does  in  the  north  of  India.  Our  amusements  consisted  of  an  occasional 
race-meeting  or  cricket  match.  Polo  was  unknown  in  those  days,  and 
hunting  the  jackal,  a  sport  which  has  been  a  source  of  so  much  recrea- 
tion to  the  Peshawar  garrison  for  thirty  odd  years,  had  not  then  been 
thought  of.    It  was  a  pleasant  change  to  visit  the  outposts,  and  when- 

♦  The  late  Field-Marehal  Sir  Patrick  Grant,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I. 
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ever  I  got  the  chance  I  rode  over  to  Mardan,  where  the  Corps  of  Guides 
were  stationed,  commanded  by  that  gallant  soldier,  Harry  Lumsden,* 
who  had  raised  the  corps  in  1846  under  the  auspices  of  Henry  Lawrence. 
Many  were  the  good  gallops  I  enjoyed  with  his  hawks,  hunting  the 
auhara,^  Of  work  there  was  plenty  at  Peshawar,  for  the  Brigadier, 
Sydney  Cotton,:]:  kept  us  alive  with  field  days,  carefully  instilling  into 
us  his  idea  that  parade-grounds  were  simply  useful  for  drill  and  pre- 
liminary instruction,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  rudiments  of  a  soldier's 
education  had  been  learnt,  the  troops  should  leave  their  nursery,  and 
try  as  far  as  possible  to  practise  in  peace  what  they  would  have  to 
do  in  war.  Sydney  Cotton  was  never  tired  of  explaining  that  the 
machinery  of  war,  like  all  other  machinery,  should  be  kept,  so  to  speak, 
oiled  and  ready  for  use. 

My  dream  of  a  staff  appointment  was  realized  more  quickly  than  I 
had  expected.  In  the  early  part  of  1856  the  Surveyor- General  applied 
for  the  services  of  two  or  three  experienced  officers  to  assist  in  the 
survey  of  Kashmir.  Lumsden,  the  D.A.Q.M.G.,  was  one  of  those 
selected  for  the  duty,  and  I  was  appointed  to  officiate  for  him.  So 
delighted  was  I  to  get  my  foot  on  the  lowest  rung  of  the  staff  ladder, 
that  I  cheerfully  agreed  to  the  condition  my  Captain  insisted  upon, 
that  I  should  perform  my  regimental  duties  in  addition  to  the  staff 
work.  Things  went  merrily  with  me  for  a  short  time,  when  most 
unexpectedly  my  hopes  of  some  day  becoming  Quartermaster- General 
of  the  Army  in  India  were  dashed  to  the  ground  by  the  Governor- 
General  refusing  to  confirm  my  appointment,  because  I  had  not  passed 
the  prescribed  examination  in  Hindustani.  A  rule  existed  requiring  a 
language  test,  but  it  had  seldom  been  enforced,  certainly  not  in  the 
case  of  *  acting  appointments,'  so  that  this  refusal  came  as  a  great  blow 
to  me.  It  had,  however,  excellent  results,  for  it  made  me  determined 
to  pass  in  Hindustani.  It  was  then  May,  and  in  July  the  half-yearly 
examination  was  to  be  held.  I  forthwith  engaged  the  best  munshi^  at 
Peshawar,  shut  myself  up,  and  studied  Indian  literatmre  from  morning 
tiU  night,  until  I  felt  pretty  confident  of  success. 

*  The  late  General  Sir  Harry  Lumsden,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B. 

f  Bastard  florican. 

X  This  officer  arrived  in  India  as  a  Comet  in  the  24th  Light  Dragoons,  in 
the  year  1810,  and  although,  when  he  reached  Peshawar  with  his  regiment — 
the  22nd  Foot — in  1853,  ho  had  been  forty-three  years  in  the  army,  and  was 
sixty-one  years  of  age,  he  had  not  even  succeeded  to  tlie  command  of  a 
battalion.  He  was  an  officer  of  unusual  energy  and  activity,  a  fine  rider,  a 
pattern  drill,  and  a  thorough  soldier  all  round.  Ho  was  not  fortunate  enough 
to  see  much  active  service,  but  it  must  have  been  a  source  of  consolation  to 
him  to  feel,  when  ending  his  days  as  Governor  of  the  Roval  Hospital  at 
Chelsea,  that  it  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  his  foresight  and  decision 
that  there  was  no  serious  disturbance  at  Peshawar  during  the  eventful  summer 
of  1857. 

§  Instnictor  in  Oriental  languages. 
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Just  before  the  examination  took  place,  the  officer  who  had  stepped 
into  my  shoes  when  I  was  turned  out  (Lieutenant  Mordaunt  Fitz- 
Gerald,  of  my  own  regiment)  was  offered  an  appointment  in  the  Punjab 
Frontier  Force.  He  consulted  me  as  to  the  advisability  of  accepting  it, 
and  I  told  him  I  thought  he  ought  not  to  do  so.  I  considered  this  most 
disinterested  advice,  for  I  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  I  should  be 
re-appointed  to  the  staff,  should  the  appointment  again  become  vacant. 
Fortunately  for  me,  Fitz-Gerald  followed  the  usual  procedure  of  those 
who  delight  in  consulting  their  friends.  He  listened  to  my  advice,  and 
then  decided  not  to  follow  it.  Accordingly,  he  joined  the  Punjab 
Frontier  Force,  whilst  I,  having  passed  the  examination,  went  back  to 
the  coveted  appointment,  and  continued  in  the  department,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  short  intervals,  until  1878,  when  I  left  it 
as  Quartermaster-General. 

The  autunm  of  1856  was  a  very  sickly  one  at  Peshawar  ;  fever  was 
rife  amongst  the  troops,  and  in  the  hope  of  shaking  it  off  Brigadier 
Cotton  got  permission  to  take  a  certain  number  into  camp.  It  was 
September,  and  the  sun  was  still  very  hot,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to 
begin  the  daily  march  long  before  dawn  in  order  to  reach  the  new 
camping  ground  while  it  was  still  tolerably  cool.  We  crossed  the  Kabul 
river  at  Nowshora,  which  place  was  then  being  made  into  a  station  for 
troops,  and  marched  about  the  Yusafzai  plain  for  three  weeks.  The 
chief  difficulty  was  the  absence  of  water,  and  I  had  to  prospect  the 
country  every  afternoon  for  a  sufficient  supply,  and  to  determine,  with 
regard  to  this  sine  qua  non,  where  the  camp  should  be  pitched  the 
next  day.  On  one  occasion  the  best  place  I  could  discover  was  between 
two  and  three  miles  off  the  main  road.  There  was  no  difficulty  in 
reaching  it  by  day,  but  I  was  afraid  of  some  mistake  being  made  when 
we  had  to  leave  it  in  the  small  homrs  of  the  morning,  few  things  being 
more  bewildering  than  to  find  one*8  way  in  the  dark  &om  a  camp 
pitched  in  the  open  country  when  once  the  tents  have  been  struck.  It 
was  my  duty  to  lead  the  column  and  see  that  it  marched  off  in  the 
right  direction ;  knowing  how  anxious  the  Brigadier  was  that  the  new 
ground  should  be  reached  while  it  was  cool,  and  the  men  be  thus  saved 
from  exposure  to  the  sun,  I  was  careful  to  note  my  position  with  regard 
to  the  stars,  and  to  explain  to  the  officer  who  was  in  orders  to  command 
the  advance  guard  the  direction  he  must  take.  When  the  time  came 
to  start,  and  the  Brigadier  was  about  to  order  the  bugler  to  sound  the 
march,  I  saw  that  the  advance  guard  was  drawn  up  at  right  angles  to 
the  way  in  which  we  had  to  proceed.  The  officer  commanding  it  was 
positive  he  was  right,  and  in  this  he  was  supported  by  Brigadier  Cotton 
and  some  of  the  other  officers;  I  was  equally  positive  that  he  was 
wrong,  and  that  if  we  marched  as  he  proposed,  we  should  find  ourselves 
several  miles  out  of  our  course.  The  Brigadier  settled  the  question  by 
saying  I  was  responsible  for  the  troops  going  in  the  right  direction,  and 
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ordering  me  to  show  the  way.  The  country  was  perfectly  bare,  there 
was  not  a  tree  or  object  of  any  kind  to  guide  me,  and  the  distance 
seemed  interminable.  I  heard  opinions  freely  expressed  that  I  was  on 
the  wrong  road,  and  at  last,  when  the  Brigadier  himself  came  up  to  me 
and  said  he  thought  I  must  have  lost  the  way,  I  really  began  to  waver 
in  my  conviction  that  I  was  right.  At  that  moment  my  horse  stumbled 
into  a  ditch,  which  proved  to  be  the  boundary  of  the  main  road.  I  was 
immensely  relieved,  the  Brigadier  was  delighted,  and  from  that  moment 
I  think  he  was  satisfied  that  I  had,  what  is  so  essential  to  a  Quarter- 
master-General in  the  field,  the  bump  of  locality. 

In  October  the  Artillery  moved  into  the  practice  camp  at  Chamkanie, 
about  five  miles  from  Peshawar.  It  was  intended  that  we  should 
remain  there  for  a  couple  of  months,  but  before  the  end  of  that  time  I 
had  to  join  the  General  at  Rawal  Pindi,  where  he  had  gone  on  a  tour 
of  inspection.  Being  anxious  not  to  shirk  my  regimental  duty,  I  did 
not  leave  Chamkanie  until  the  last  moment,  and  had  but  one  day  in 
which  to  reach  Bawal  Pindi,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles,  which  I 
accomplished  on  horseback  between  7  a.m.  and  6  p.m.,  only  stopping 
at  Attock  a  short  time  for  refreshment. 

This  tour  with  General  Reed  ended  my  staff  duties  for  a  time,  as 
the  survey  in  Kashmir  had  come  to  an  end  and  Lumsden  rejoined  his 
appointment  before  Christmas. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1856,  a  rumour  reached  us  that  the 
Amir,  Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  was  shortly  expected  to  arrive  at 
Peshawar  to  meet  the  Chief  Commissioner,  Sir  John  Lawrence,  who 
had  recently  been  made  a  K.C.B. 

Before  describing  the  Amir's  visit  and  its  results,  it  seems  desirable 
that  I  should  briefly  explain  how  and  why  the  visit  was  brought  about, 
and  then  endeavomr  to  show  what  an  important  bearing  its  results  had 
on  the  great  crisis  which  occurred  so  unexpectedly  a  few  months  later. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  murdered  Mackeson  was  succeeded 
as  Commissioner  of  Peshawar  by  Herbert  Edwardes,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  that  the  Indian  army  has  ever  produced,  and  who,  as 
I  have  already  mentioned,  entirely  concurred  in  my  father's  expressed 
opinion  as  to  the  great  advantage  it  would  be  for  the  Government  of 
India  to  enter  into  more  friendly  relations  with  the  Ruler  of  Kabul. 
They  both  held  that  the  constant  troubles  all  along  owe  frontier  were 
in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  Amir's  hostility,  and  that  such  troubles 
would  increase  rather  than  diminish  unless  we  could  succeed  in 
establishing  an  entente  cordiale  with  Dost  Mahomed. 
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In  1854  Edwardes  had  a  correspondence  with  the  Governor-General 
on  the  subject,  and  on  one  occasion  expressed  himself  as  follows :  *  My 
own  feeUng  is,  that  we  have  much  injured  Dost  Mahomed,  and  may 
very  well  afford  to  let  by-gones  be  by-gones.  It  would  contribute  much 
to  the  security  of  this  frontier  if  open  relations  of  goodwill  were 
established  at  Kabul.  There  is  a  sullenness  in  our  present  relations,  as 
if  both  parties  were  brooding  over  the  past,  and  expecting  an  oppor- 
tunity in  the  future.  This  keeps  up  excitement  and  unrest,  and 
prevents  our  influence  and  institutions  taking  root.  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  see  a  new  account  opened  on  the  basis  of  an  open  treaty  of 
friendship  and  aUiance.' 

Lord  Dalhousie  was  quite  in  accord  with  Edwardes.  He  thought  it 
very  desirable  to  be  on  better  terms  with  Kabul,  but  believed  this  to  be 
a  result  difficult  to  attain.  *  I  give  you,'  he  said  in  a  letter  to  Edwardes, 
*  carte  blanche,  and  if  you  can  only  bring  about  such  a  result  as  you 
propose,  it  will  be  a  new  feather  in  youi  cap.' 

Lord  Dalhousie  was  supported  by  the  British  Government  in  his 
opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  coming  to  a  better  understanding  with 
the  Amir.  War  with  Bussia  was  then  imminent,  and  the  strained 
condition  of  European  politics  made  it  expedient  that  we  should  be  on 
more  amicable  terms  with  Afghanistan. 

The  Governor-General  thus  wrote  to  Edwardes : 

*  Prospects  of  a  war  between  Bussia  and  Turkey  are  watched  with 
interest  by  all.  ...  In  England  they  are  fidgety  regarding  this  border 
beyond  all  reason,  and  most  anxious  for  that  declared  amity  and  that 
formal  renewal  of  friendly  relations  which  you  advocate  in  your  letter.' 

The  balance  of  Indian  opinion,  however,  was  against  our  making 
overtures  to  Dost  Mahomed.  John  Lawrence,  at  that  time  the  great 
power  in  the  Punjab,  was  altogether  opposed  to  Edwardes's  policy  in 
this  matter.  He  admitted  that  it  might  be  wise  to  renew  intercourse 
with  the  Kabul  ruler  if  he  first  expressed  his  regret  for  previous  mis- 
understandings ;  but  later  he  wrote  to  Edwardes  : 

*  I  dare  say  you  are  right ;  still,  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  the  idea 
that  it  is  a  mistake,  and  will  end  in  mixing  us  up  in  Afghan  politics 
and  affairs  more  than  is  desirable.  The  strength  which  a  treaty  cam 
give  us  seems  to  bo  a  delusion.  It  will  be  like  the  reed  on  which,  if  a 
man  lean,  it  will  break  and  pierce  his  hand.' 

John  Nicholson,  Outram,  and  James  Abbott  agreed  with  Lawrence 
They  urged  that  any  advance  on  our  part  would  be  looked  upon  as  an 
indication  of  conscious  weakness;  and  the  probability  was  that  an 
arrogant,  irritated  Mussulman  ruler  would  regard  an  overture  as  a 
proof  of  our  necessity,  and  would  make  our  necessity  his  opportunity. 
But  Lord  Dalhousie,  while  anxious  to  avoid  any  communication  being 
made  which  could  be  liable  to  misconstruction,  saw  neither  objection 
nor  risk  m  opening  the  door  to  reconciliation,  provided  no  undue 
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anxiety  was  displayed  on  our  part.  The  Governor-General  practically 
left  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  Edwardes,  who  lost  no  time  in  trying  to 
attain  the  desired  object.  The  greatest  forbearance  and  diplomatic 
skill  were  necessary  to  bring  the  negotiations  to  a  satisfactory  termina- 
tion, but  they  were  concluded  at  last,  most  successfully,  and  to 
Edwardes  alone  is  due  the  credit.  It  is  instructive  to  read  the  full 
record'"'  of  this  tedious  and  difficult  piece  of  diplomacy,  for  it  serves  as 
an  interesting  example  of  Oriental  subtlety  and  circumlocution,  con- 
trasted with  the  straightforward  dealing  of  a  high-minded  Englishman. 

The  Amir  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Governor-General  couched  in  most 
satisfactory  terms,  which  he  forwarded  to  Peshawar  by  the  hand  of  his 
confidential  secretary,  and  which  received,  as  it  deserved,  a  very 
friendly  reply.  This  resulted  in  Dost  Mahomed  sending  his  son  and 
heir-apparent,  Sardar  Ghulam  Haidar  Khan,  to  Peshawar,  and  deputing 
him  to  act  as  his  Plenipotentiary  in  the  negotiations.  Ghulam  Haidar 
Khan  reached  Peshawar  in  March,  1855,  where  he  was  met  by  the 
Chief  Commissioner,  and  on  the  80th  of  that  month  the  treaty  was 
concluded.  '  It  guaranteed  that  we  should  respect  the  Amir's  posses- 
sions in  Afghanistan,  and  never  interfere  with  them  ;  while  the  Amir 
engaged  similarly  to  respect  British  territory,  and  to  be  the  friend  of 
our  friends  and  the  enemy  of  our  enemies.* 

The  Governor-General  had  at  first  resolved  to  entrust  to  Edwardes 
the  duty  of  meeting  the  expected  Envoy  from  Kabul,  and  orders  to  that 
effect  were  issued.  But  Edwardes,  more  anxious  for  the  success  of 
the  negotiations  than  for  his  own  honour  and  glory,  wrote  to  Lord 
Dalhousie  suggesting  that  the  Government  of  India  should  be  repre- 
sented by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Punjab,  and  promising  to 
afford  Sir  John  Lawrence  all  the  assistance  in  his  power.  Edwardes 
believed  that  the  importance  of  the  treaty  would  be  enhanced  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Afghans  by  the  presence  of  the  higher  official ;  and  in  this 
opinion  the  Governor-General  concurred.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty.  Lord  Dalhousie  wrote  to  Edwardes :  *  I  congratulate  you  and 
myself  and  all  else  concerned  on  this  successful  issue  of  the  negotiations, 
which  have  now  lasted  just  a  year.' 

This  treaty  of  March,  1855,  was  only  preliminary  to  that  for  the 
ratification  of  which  the  Amir  came  in  person  to  Peshawar  the  follow- 
ing year. 

Towards  the  end  of  1855  Dost  Mahomed  found  himself  in  con- 
siderable difficulties,  and  appealed  to 'us  for  assistance.  A  revolt  had 
occurred  at  Herat,  and  a  Persian  army  was  preparing  to  besiege  that 
fortress ;  the  chiefs  and  people  of  Kandahar  were  disaffected ;  and  the 
province  of  Balkh  was  threatened  with  invasion  both  by  the  King  of 
Bokhara  and  by  Turkoman  hordes.    The  Amir  looked  upon  Herat  as 

*  See  'Memorials  of  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Major-General  Sir  Herbert 
Edwardes.' 
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an  integral  part  of  the  Afglmn  dominions,  and  was  very  desirous  of  re- 
establishing his  authority  over  that  place  and  preventing  its  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Persians ;  but  he  felt  himself  too  weak  to  have  any 
hope  of  success  without  help  from  us  in  men  and  money.  It  was, 
therefore,  Dost  Mahomed's  interest  to  convince  the  British  Govern- 
ment that  the  Shah  had  infringed  the  conditions  of  an  engagement 
entered  into  with  us  in  1853,  under  which  Persia  abandoned  all  claim 
to  Herat.  The  Amir  thus  hoped  to  estabhsh  a  quarrel  between 
England  and  Persia  for  his  own  benefit,  and  to  secure  our  assistance 
against  the  latter  power.  To  further  this  design.  Dost  Mahomed 
offered  to  come  to  Peshawar  and  consult  with  the  British  authorities. 
Edwardes  was  in  favour  of  the  proposed  visit.  John  Lawrence  was 
opposed  to  it,  saying  he  did  not  think  much  good  would  result  from  such 
a  meeting,  because  it  could  hardly  be  anticipated  that  the  views  of  the 
Amir  and  the  British  Government  would  coincide,  and  if  Dost  Mahomed 
should  fail  to  obtain  what  he  wanted,  his  dissatisfaction  would  be  a 
positive  evil.  The  Governor-General  admitted  the  force  of  these  objec- 
tions, but  in  the  end  considered  that  they  should  be  set  aside  if  the 
Amir  was  in  earnest  in  desiring  a  consultation.  *  A  refusal  or  an 
evasion  to  comply  with  his  wish,'  Lord  Dalhousie  thought,  '  might  be 
misunderstood,  and  although  a  meeting  might  lead  to  disappointment 
and  disagreement,  it  would,  at  any  rate,  put  the  relations  of  the  British 
Government  with  the  Amir,  as  regards  Herat,  upon  a  clear  footing.' 

While  this  discussion  was  going  on,  the  advance  of  a  Persian  army  for 
the  purpose  of  besieging  Herat,  coupled  with  the  insults  offered  to  the 
British  flag  at  Teheran,  led  to  the  declaration  of  war  between  England 
and  Persia.  The  Chief  Commissioner  was  therefore  directed  to  tell  the 
Amir  that  he  would  be  paid  a  periodical  subsidy  to  aid  him  in  carrying 
on  hostile  operations  against  Persia,  subject  to  certain  conditions.  On 
receiving  these  instructions,  the  Chief  Coumiissioner  directed  Edwardes 
to  invite  the  Amir  to  an  interview.  Dost  Mahomed  accepted  the 
invitation,  but  before  the  auspicious  meeting  could  take  place  Lord 
Dalhousie  had  left  Lidia,  and  Lord  Canning  reigned  in  his  stead. 
Lord  Dalhousie  resigned  on  the  29th  February,  1856,  after  having  filled 
the  arduous  ajid  responsible  position  of  Governor-General  for  no  less 
than  eight  years,  adding  year  by  year  fresh  lustre  to  his  splendid 
reputation. 

The  first  day  of  1857  witnessed  the  meeting  between  the  Amir  of 
Kabul  and  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Punjab.  The  Amir's  camp 
was  pitched  at  the  mouth  of  the  Khyber  Pass,  and  that  of  the  Chief 
Commissioner  on  the  plain  near  Jamrud.  Barr's  troop  of  Horse 
Artillery  formed  part  of  the  escort,  so  I  was  in  the  midst  of  it  all.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  Amir's  first  visit  to  the  English  camp,  there  was  a 
force  present  of  upwards  of  7,000  soldiers,  including  three  regiments  of 
British  Infantry ;  the  troops  Uned  the  road  for  more  than  a  mile,  and 
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it  was  evident  that  their  strength  and  soldierly  appearance  inspired  the 
Amir  and  his  followers  with  a  very  salutary  feeling  of  awe  and 
admiration.^ 

The  result  of  the  conferences  between  these  two  great  personages  was 
an  agreement  confirming  the  treaty  of  the  year  before.  In  addition, 
the  Amir  bound  himself  to  keep  up  a  certain  number  of  regular  troops 
for  the  defence  of  Afghanistan,  so  long  as  the  war  with  Persia  con- 
tinued, in  consideration  of  a  monthly  subsidy  of  Bs.  100,000  and  a  gift 
of  4,000  muskets.  He  also  engaged  to  communicate  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  any  overtures  he  might  receive  from  Persia,  and  he  con- 
sented to  allow  British  officers  to  visit  certain  parts  of  his  dominions, 
either  for'  the  purpose  of  assisting  his  subjects  against  Persia,  or  to 
ascertain  that  the  subsidy  was  properly  applied. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  treaty  with  Afghanistan,  first, 
because  the  policy  of  which  this  was  the  outcome  was,  as  I  have  already 
shown,  initiated  by  my  father ;  and,  secondly,  because  I  do  not  think 
it  is  generally  understood  how  important  to  us  were  its  results.  Not 
only  did  it  heal  the  wounds  left  open  from  the  first  Afghan  war,  but  it 
relieved  England  of  a  great  anxiety  at  a  time  when  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  India  there  was  distress,  revolt,  bloodshed,  and 
bitter  distrust  of  our  Native  troops.  Dost  Mahomed  loyally  held  to  his 
engagements  during  the  troublous  days  of  the  Mutiny  which  so  quickly 
followed  this  aUiance,  when,  had  he  turned  against  us,  we  should 
assuredly  have  lost  the  Punjab ;  Delhi  could  never  have  been  taken ; 
in  fact,  I  do  not  see  how  any  part  of  the  country  north  of  Bengal  could 
have  been  saved.  Dost  Mahomed's  own  people  could  not  understand 
his  attitude.  They  frequently  came  to  him  during  the  Mutiny,  throw- 
ing their  turbans  at  his  feet,  and  praying  him  as  a  Mahomedan  to  seize 
that  opportunity  for  destroying  the  '  infidels.'  *  Hear  the  news  irom 
Delhi,'  they  urged;  'see  the  difficulties  the  Feringhis  are  in.  Why 
don't  you  lead  us  on  to  take  advantage  of  their  weakness,  and  win  back 

Peshawar  ?'t 

But  I  am  anticipating,  and  must  return  to  my  narrative. 

The  clause  of  the  treaty  which  interested  me  personally  was  that 
relating  to  British  officers  being  allowed  to  visit  Afghanistan,  to  give 
effect  to  which  a  Mission  was  despatched  to  Kandahar.  It  consisted 
of  three  officers,  the  brothers  Horry  and  Peter  Liunsden,  and  Dr. 
Bellew,  together  with  two  of  Edwardes's  trusted  Native  Chiefs.  The 
selection  of  Peter  Lumsden  as  a  member  of  this  Mission  again  left  the 
Deputy  Assistant-Quartermaster-Generalship  vacant,  and  I  was  a 
second  time  appointed  to  officiate  in  his  absence. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  General  of  the  division  (General  Beed)  started 
on  his  tour  of  inspection,  taking  me  with  him  as  his  staff  officer. 
Jhelum  was  the  first  place  we  visited.  Whether  the  sepoys  had  then 
•  'Memorials  of  Major-General  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes.'  f  Ibid. 
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any  knowledge  of  what  was  so  soon  to  happen  is  doubtful.  If  they 
had,  there  was  no  evidence  that  such  was  the  case.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  proper  or  respectful  than  their  behaviour ;  no  crimes 
were  reported,  no  complaints  were  made.  The  British  officers,  cer- 
tainly, had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  storm  that  was  brewing,  for 
they  spoke  in  the  warmest  terms  of  their  men. 

From  Jhelum  we  went  to  Rawal  Pindi.  John  Lawrence  happened 
to  be  in  camp  there  at  the  time,  and  looked  on  at  the  General*s  in- 
spection. At  the  conclusion  of  the  parade  he  sent  his  secretary  to  ask 
me  if  I  would  like  to  be  appointed  to  the  Public  Works  Department. 
I  respectfully  declined  the  offer,  though  very  grateful  for  its  having 
been  made.  Some  of  my  friends  doubted  the  wisdom  of  my  refusing 
a  permanent  civil  appointment ;  but  it  meant  having  to  give  up  soldier- 
ing, which  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  do,  and  though  only 
officiating,  I  was  already  in  the  department  to  which  of  all  others  I 
wished  to  belong. 

Nowshera  was  the  last  station  we  visited.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
April,  and  getting  rather  hot  for  parading  troops.  I  there  met  for  the 
first  time  the  present  Conmiander-in-Chief  in  India,  General  Sir  George 
White,  who  was  then  a  subaltern  in  the  27th  (Inniskilling)  Regiment. 

I  recollect  the  commanding  officer  of  the  55th,  the  Native  Infantry 
corps  at  this  station,  who  had  served  all  his  life  with  clean-looking, 
closely-shaven  Hindustanis,  pointing  with  a  look  of  contempt,  not  to 
say  disgust,  to  some  Sikhs  (a  certain  proportion  of  whom  had  been 
under  recent  orders  enlisted  in  regiments  of  Native  Infantry),  and 
expressing  his  regret  that  he  could  not  get  them  to  shave  their  beards 
and  cut  their  hair.  '  They  quite  spoil  the  look  of  my  regiment,*  he 
said.  In  less  than  two  months'  time  the  EUndustanis,  of  whom  the 
Colonel  was  so  proud,  had  broken  into  open  mutiny ;  the  despised 
Sikhs  were  the  only  men  of  the  regiment  who  remained  faithful ;  and 
the  commanding  officer,  a  devoted  soldier  who  lived  for  his  regiment, 
and  who  implored  that  his  men  might  not  have  their  arms  taken  away* 
as  he  had  '  implicit  confidence  '  in  them,  and  would  '  stake  his  life  on 
their  fidelity,'  had  blown  his  brains  out  because  he  found  that  con- 
fidence misplaced. 

Towards  the  end  of  April  I  was  ordered  to  report  on  the  capabilities 
of  Cherat  (now  well  known  to  all  who  have  been  stationed  at  Peshawar) 
as  a  sanatorium  for  Emropean  soldiers.  I  spent  two  or  three  days 
surveying  the  hill  and  searching  for  water  in  the  neighbourhood.  It 
was  not  safe  to  remain  on  the  top  at  night,  so  I  used  to  return  each 
evening  to  the  plain  below,  where  my  tent  was  pitched.  On  one 
occasion  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  camp  had  risen  up  during  my  absence 
quite  close  to  my  tent.  I  discovered  that  it  belonged  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  John  Nicholson,  the  Deputy- Commissioner,  who  was  on  his 
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tour  of  inspection,  and  very  soon  I  received  an  invitation  to  dine  with 
him,  at  which  I  was  greatly  pleased.  John  Nicholson  was  a  name  to 
conjure  witli  in  the  Pmijab.  I  had  heard  it  mentioned  with  an  amount 
of  respect — indeed,  awe — which  no  other  name  could  excite,  and  I  was 
all  curiosity  to  see  the  man  whose  influence  on  the  frontier  was  so 
great  that  his  word  was  law  to  the  refractory  tribes  amongst  whom  he 
lived.  He  had  only  lately  arrived  in  Peshawar,  having  been  trans- 
ferred from  Bannu,  a  difficult  and  troublesome  district  ruled  by  him  as 
it  had  never  been  ruled  before,  and  where  he  made  such  a  reputation 
for  himself  that,  while  he  was  styled  'a  pillar  of  strength  on  the 
frontier*  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  he  was  looked  up  to  as  a  god  by  the 
Natives,  who  loved  as  much  as  they  feared  him.  By  some  of  them  he 
was  actuaUy  worshipped  as  a  saint ;  they  formed  themselves  into  a  sect, 
and  called  themselves  *  Nicholseyns.'  Nicholson  impressed  me  more 
profoundly  than  any  man  I  had  ever  met  before,  or  have  ever  met 
since.  I  have  never  seen  anyone  like  him.  He  was  the  beau -ideal  of 
a  soldier  and  a  gentleman.  His  appearance  was  distinguished  and 
commanding,  with  a  sense  of  power  about  him  which  to  my  mind  was 
the  result  of  his  having  passed  so  much  of  his  life  amongst  the  wild  and 
lawless  tribesmen,  with  whom  his  authority  was  supreme.  Intercourse 
with  this  man  amongst  men  made  me  more  eager  than  ever  to  remain 
on  the  frontier,  and  I  was  seized  with  ambition  to  follow  in  his  foot- 
steps. Had  I  never  seen  Nicholson  again,  I  might  have  thought  that 
the  feelings  with  which  he  inspired  me  were  to  some  extent  the  result 
of  my  imagination,  excited  by  the  astonishing  stories  I  had  heard  of 
his  power  and  influence ;  my  admiration,  however,  for  him  was  im- 
measurably strengthened  when,  a  few  weeks  later,  I  served  as  his  stafif 
officer,  and  had  opportunities  of  observing  more  closely  his  splendid 
soldierly  qualities  and  the  workings  of  his  grand,  simple  mind. 

It  was  the  end  of  April  when  I  returned  to  Peshawar  from  Cherat, 
and  rapidly  getting  hot.  On  the  strength  of  being  a  D.A.Q.M.G.,  I 
had  moved  into  a  better  house  than  I  had  hitherto  been  able  to  afford, 
which  I  shared  with  Lieutenant  Hovenden  of  the  Engineers.  We 
were  just  settling  down  and  making  ourselves  comfortable  for  the  long 
hot  weather,  when  all  our  plans  were  upset  by  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Mutiny. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  first  threatenings  of  coming  trouble  were  heard  in  the  early  part 
of  1857.  During  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April,  rumours 
reached  us  at  Peshawar  of  mysterious  chupattis  (unleavened  cakes) 
being  sent  about  the  country  with  the  object,  it  was  alleged,  of  pre- 
paring the  Natives  for  some  forthcoming  event.  There  was  also  an 
evident  feeling  of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  the  sepoys. 
We  heard  that  the  19th  Native  Infantry  at  Berhampur,  a  military 
station  about  100  miles  from  Calcutta,  had  broken  open  the  bells-of- 
arms,^  and  forcibly  taken  possession  of  their  muskets  and  ammunition ; 
that  a  sepoy  named  Mangal  Pandy,t  belonging  to  the  84th  Native 
Infantry  at  Barrackpore,  had  attacked  and  severely  wounded  the 
Adjutant  and  Sergeant-Major  of  his  regiment ;  that  it  was  foxmd  neces- 
sary to  disband  the  19th  on  the  80th  March,  and  the  84th  on  the 
6th  May ;  that  bungalows  had  been  burnt  in  several  stations ;  and  that 
the  sepoys  at  the  Schools  of  Musketry  had  objected  to  use  the  cart- 
ridges served  out  with  the  new  rifles,  because,  it  was  asserted,  they 
were  greased  with  a  mixture  of  cow's  fat  and  lard,  the  one  being  as 
obnoxious  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Hindu  as  the  other  is  to  those  of  the 
Mussulman. 

It  seems  strange  on  looking  back  that  these  many  warnings  should 
have  passed  almost  unheeded,  and  that  there  should  have  been  no 
suspicion  amongst  the  officers  serving  with  Native  regiments  that  dis- 
content was  universal  amongst  the  sepoys,  and  that  a  mutiny  of  the 
whole  Bengal  Army  was  imminent.  But  at  that  time  the  reliance  on 
the  fidelity  of  the  Native  troops  was  unbounded,  and  officers  believed 
implicitly  in  the  contentment  and  loyalty  of  their  men.  Their  faith  in 
them  was  extraordinary.  Even  after  half  the  Native  army  had 
mutinied  and  many  officers  had  been  murdered,  those  belonging  to 
the  remaining  regiments  could  not  believe  that  their  own  particular 
men  could  be  guilty  of  treachery. 

At  Peshawar  there  was  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  evil  had  spread,  and  we  were  quite  thunderstruck  when,  on 
the  evening  of  the  11th  May,  as  we  were  sitting  at  mess,  the  telegraph 
signaller  rushed  in  breathless  with  excitement,  a  telegram  in  his  hand, 
which  proved  to  be  a  message  from' Delhi  'to  all  stations  in  the  Punjab,' 
conveying  the  startling  intelligence  that  a  very  serious  outbreak  had 
occurred  at  Meerut  the  previous  evening,  that  some  of  the  troopers 
from  there  had  already  reached  Delhi,  that  the  Native  soldiers  at  the 

*  Placo  where  the  arms  and  accoutrements  of  Native  regiments  were 
kept. 

T  Til  is  name  was  the  origin  of  the  sepoys  generally  being  called  Pandies. 
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latter  place  had  joined  the  mutineers,  and  that  many  officers  and 
residents  at  both  stations  had  been  killed. 

Lieutenant  •  Colonel  Davidson,  commanding  the  16th  Irregular 
Cavalry,  who  happened  to  be  dining  at  mess  that  evening,  was  the  first 
to  recover  from  the  state  of  consternation  into  which  we  were  thrown 
by  the  reading  of  this  telegram.  He  told  us  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  Commissioner  and  the  General  should  at  once  be  put 
in  possession  of  this  astounding  news,  and  at  the  same  time  impressed 
upon  us  the  imperative  necessity  for  keeping  it  secret. 

Davidson  then  hurried  off  to  the  Commissioner,  who  with  his  deputy, 
Nicholson,  lived  within  a  stone*s-throw  of  the  mess.  Edwardes  drove 
at  once  to  the  General's  house,  while  Nicholson  came  to  our  mess. 
He  too  pointed  out  to  us  the  importance  of  preventing  the  news  from 
getting  about  and  of  keeping  it  as  long  as  possible  from  the  Native 
soldiers. 

We  had  at  Peshawar  three  regiments  of  Native  Cavalry  and  five  of 
Native  Infantry,  not  less  than  5, OCX)  Inen,  while  the  strength  of  the  two 
British  regiments  and  the  Artillery  did  not  exceed  2,000.  This  European 
force  was  more  than  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  eight  Native  corps,  but 
in  the  event  of  any  general  disturbance  amongst  the  Native  troops,  we 
had  to  calculate  on  the  probability  of  their  being  joined  bv  the  50.00Q^ 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  ana,  indeed,  by  the  entire  population  of  the 
Peshawar  vaUey ;  not  to  speak  of  the  tribes  all  along  the  border,  who 
were  sure  to  rise. 

It  was  an  occasion  for  the  gravest  anxiety,  and  the  delay  of  even  a 
few  hours  in  the  sepoys  becoming  aware  of  the  disastrous  occurrences 
at  Meerut  and  Delhi  meant  a  great  deal  to  us. 

Fortunately  for  India,  there  were  good  men  and  true  at  Peshawar  in 
those  days,  when  hesitation  and  irresolution  would  have  been  fatal, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  they  were  comparatively  young  men — 
Edwardes  was  thirty-seven,  Nicholson  thirty-five ;  Neville  Chamber- 
lain, the  distinguished  Commandant  of  the  Punjab  Frontier  Force  (who 
was  hastily  summoned  from  Eohat,  where  he  happened  to  be  on  his 
tour  of  inspection),  was  thirty-seven  ;  and  the  Brigadier,  Sydney  Cotton, 
though  much  older,  being  sixty-five,  was  not  only  exceptionally  young  for 
his  years  and  full  of  energy  and  intelligence,  but  actually  much  younger 
than  the  average  of  General  officers  commanding  stations  in  India. 

At  once,  on  hearing  of  the  Mutiny,  Edwardes,  acting  in  unison  with 
Nicholson,  sent  to  the  post-office  and  laid  hands  on  all  Native  corre- 
spondence ;  the  letters  they  thus  secured  showed  but  too  plainly  how 
necessary  was  this  precaution.  The  number  of  seditious  papers  seized 
was  alarmingly  great ;  they  were  for  the  most  part  couched  in  figurative 
and  enigmatical  language,  but  it  was  quite  sufficiently  clear  from  them 
that  every  Native  regiment  in  the  garrison  was  more  or  less  implicated 
and  prepared  to  join  the  rebel  movement. 

8—2 
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A  strong  interest  attaches  to  these  letters,  for  they  brought  to  light 
the  true  feeling  of  the  Natives  towards  us  at  the  time,  and  it  was 
evident  from  them  that  the  sepoys  had  reaUy  been  made  to  believe 
tbi^j;  yg  intfii|ded  to  destroy  their  caste  bv  various  unholy  devices,  of 
which  the  issue  of  contaminating  cartridges  was  one.  Tne  seeds  of 
disaffection  had  been  sown  by  agitators,  who  thought  they  saw  an 
opportunity  for  realizing  their  hope  of  overthrowing  our  rule,  main- 
tained as  it  was  by  a  mere  handful  of  Europeans  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
population  of  Asiatics.  This  feeling  of  antagonism,  only  guessed  at 
before,  was  plainly  revealed  in  these  letters,  never  intended  to  meet 
the  European  eye.  Some  corps  did  not  appear  to  be  quite  so  guilty  as 
others,  but  there  could  now  be  no  doubt  that  aU  were  tainted  with  dis- 
loyalty, and  that  none  of  the  Hindustani  troops  could  any  longer  be 
trusted. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  12th  May,  I  received  a  note  from 
the  General  commanding  the  division  directing  me  to  present  myself 
at  his  house  the  following  morning,  which  I  accordingly  did.  Besides 
General  Beed  I  found  there  the  Brigadier,  Sydney  Cotton ;  the  Com- 
missioner, Herbert  Edwardes;  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  John 
Nicholson;  Brigadier  Neville  Chamberlain,  and  Captain  Wright, 
Deputy  Assistant- Adjutant-General,  who,  like  myself,  had  been  sum- 
moned to  record  the  decisions  that  might  be  arrived  at. 

This  meeting  was  a  most  momentous  one,  and  I  remember  being 
greatly  impressed  with  the  calm  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  situa- 
tion taken  by  Edwardes  and  Nicholson.  They  had  already  been  in 
communication  with  the  Chief  Commissioner,  and  had,  previous  to  the 
meeting,  received  a  telegram  from  him  approving  generaUy  of  the 
several  proposals  they  contemplated.  John  Lawrence  also  informed 
them  that  the  authorities  at  Lahore  had  decided  on  disarming  the 
Native  troops  at  Mian  Mir  that  very  morning. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  was  how  the  Punjab  could  best  be  made 
secure  with  the  small  force  of  British  troops  available — all  told  not 
more  than  15,000,  with  84  gims— against  upwards  of  65,000  Natives 
(of  whom  42,000  were  Hindustanis),  with  62  guns.^    In  all  stations 

*  At  Meerut,  Delhi,  and  Burki,  and  in  the  Punjab  there  were  : 

British  Troops. 

MEN.  OUKS. 

2  Regiments  of  Cavalry     -        -  -  1,410 

12  Regiments  oflnfantrv    -        -  -  12,624 

9  Troops  of  Horse  Artillery       -  -  1,017      -      64 

6  Light  Field  Batteries      -        -  -  415-30 

10  Com(>anies  of  Foot  Artillerymen  •  837 

Total     -         .     16.303       -      84 
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Native  troops  preponderated,  and  in  some  there  were  no  European 
soldiers  at  all. 

Edwardes  and  Nioholson  gave  it  sis  their  opinion  that  the  only  chance 
of  keeping  the  Punjab  and  the  frontier  quiet  lay  in  trusting  the  Chiefs 
and  people,  and  in  endeavouring  to  induce  them  to  side  with  us  against 
the  Hindustanis.  They  undertook  to  communicate,  regarding  the 
raising  of  levies  and  fresh  troops,  with  their  friends  and  acquaintances 
along  the  border,  who  had  proved  such  staunch  allies  in  1848-49,  when 
we  were  fighting  with  the  Sikhs.  How  nobly  these  loyal  men  re- 
sponded to  the  demand  made  upon  them,  and  how  splendidly  the 
frontier  and  Punjab  soldiers  whom  they  brought  to  our  assistance 
behaved,  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

Amongst  other  matters  of  importance,  it  was  proposed  by  those  two 
able  soldier-civilians,  Edwardes  and  Nicholson,  that  General  Beed,  as 
the  senior  officer  in  the  Punjab,  should  join  the  Chief  Commissioner  at 
Bawal  Pindi,  leaving  Brigadier  Cotton  in  command  at  Peshawar ;  that 
a  Movable  Colmnn,  composed  of  reliable  troops,  should  be  organized  at 
some  convenient  place  in  the  Punjab,*  prepared  to  move  in  any  direction 


Native  Troops. 

MEK. 

7  Regiments  of  Light  Cavalry   -        •      3,514 

14  Regiments  of  Irregular  Cavalry  and 

Guides  Cavalry         -        -        -      8,619 
31  Regiments  of  Regular  Infantry       •  \ 

15  Regiments  of  Irregular  Infantry  and  >  50,188 

Guides  Infantry        -        -        - ) 
3  Troops  of  Horse  Artillery        -        -         411 
6  Light  Field  Batteries      -        .        .         930 

2  Mountain  Batteries  -  192 

8  Companies  of  Foot  Artillery  -        -         330 
Head -Quarters  and   12  Com^Anies  of 

Sappers  and  Miners  -        -  1,394 

Total    -        -    65,478 


OUNH. 


18 

30  (3  batteries  bad  only 

4  guns  each) 
14(1  battery  had  8,  the 

other  6  guns) 
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The  above  figures  show  the  troops  at  full  strength.  There  were  probably 
not  more  than  15,000  British  solniers  in  the  Punjab  available  for  duty  in 
May,  1857. 

*  The  original  proposal  was  that  the  Movable  Column  should  be  formed  at 
Jhelum,  andcompiMHBd  of  the  24th  Foot  from  Rawal  Pindi,  the  27  th  Foot  from 
Nowshera,  a  troop  of  Horse  Artillery  from  Peshawar,  a  Native  Field  Battery 
from  Jhelum,  the  Guides  from  Murdan,  the  16th  Irregular  Cavalry  from 
Rawal  Pindi,  the  Kumaon  battalion  from  Murrec,  the  1st  Punjab  Infantry 
from  Bannu,  and  a  wing  of  the  2nd  Puigab  Cavalry  from  Kohat.  But  events 
developed  so  rapidly  that  before  the  column  was  formed  every  one  of  these 
troops  was  otherwise  employed.  It  was  thought  unwise  to  undulv  weaken  the 
Peduiwar  valley  ;  tlie  troop  of  Horse  Artillery,  therefore,  stood  fast,  the  27th 
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where  its  services  might  be  required ;  that  the  Hindustani  regiments 
should  be  scattered  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  dangerous 
combinations;  that  a  detachment  of  Punjab  Infantry  from  Eohat 
should  replace  the  Hindustani  sepoys  in  the  fort  of  Attock,  which  was 
a  very  important  position,  as  it  contained  a  magazine,  and  covered  the 
passage  of  the  Indus ;  and  that  a  small  guard  of  Pathan  levies,  imder 
a  tried  and  trusty  frontier  Native  officer,  should  be  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Attock  ferry. 

All  these  proposals  were  cordially  and  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the 
military  authorities  present. 

The  question  of  the  command  of  the  Movable  Column  was  then 
discussed.  It  was  considered  essential  that  the  officer  selected  should, 
in  addition  to  other  necessary  qualifications,  have  considerable  experience 
of  the  country,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Native  soldiers.  It  was 
no  ordinary  command.  On  the  action  of  the  Movable  Column  would 
depend,  to  a  great  extent,  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order  through- 
out the  Punjab,  and  it  was  felt  that,  at  such  a  crisis,  the  best  man  must 
be  selected,  irrespective  of  seniority.  It  was  a  position  for  which  Cotton 
and  Nicholson  would  have  given  much,  and  for  which  they  were  well 
qualified,  but  there  was  important  work  for  them  to  do  at  Peshawar. 
Neville  Chamberlain  was  available,  and  there  was  a  general  consensus 
of  opinion  that  he  should  be  appointed.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Chief  Commissioner,  with  a  request  that  he 
would  submit  it  for  the  orders  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  This  course 
was  adopted,  and  in  a  few  hours  a  reply  was  received  from  General 
Anson  nominating  Chamberlain  to  the  command.  My  anxiety  as  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief's  decision  was  very  considerable ;  for  Brigadier 
Chamberlain,  to  my  infinite  delight  and  astonishment,  had  offered,  in 
the  event  of  his  being  appointed,  to  take  me  with  him  as  his  staff 
officer — the  most  wonderful  piece  of  good  fortune  that  could  have  come 
to  me ;  my  readers  must  imagine  my  feelings,  for  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  describe  them.  My  most  sanguine  hopes  seemed  about  to  be 
more  than  realized ;  for  though  the  serious  aspect  of  affairs  seemed  to 
promise  the  chance  of  active  service,  I  little  thought  that  I  should  be 
lucky  enough  to  be  employed  as  the  staff  officer  of  such  a  distinguished 
soldier  as  Neville  Chamberlain. 

When  the  meeting  was   over  I  was  ordered  to  take   the  several 
messages,  which  Wright  and  I  had  written  out,  to  the  telegraph  office. 


Foot  was  halted  at  Attock,  and  the  24th  Foot  and  Kamaon  battalion  were  kept 
at  their  stations  ready  to  move  towards  the  frontier.  The  Guides,  2nd  Punjab 
Cavalry,  and  Ist  Pimjab  Infantry  were  ordered  to  Delhi,  and  the  16th  Irregular 
Cavalry  and  the  Native  Field  Battery  were  not  considered  sufficiently  loyal  to 
be  employed  on  such  a  duty.  Eventually,  the  column  was  formed  of  one 
troop  of  Horse  Artillery,  one  Field  Battery,  and  one  Infantry  regiment,  all 
British  and  all  firom  Sialkot. 
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and  see  them  despatched  myself ;  as  they  disclosed  more  or  less  the 
measures  that  had  been  decided  upon,  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  any 
chance  of  their  faUing  into  the  hands  of  Native  clerks.  One  of  the 
messages*  contained  a  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council,  and 
was  addressed  to  the  commanding  officers  of  all  stations  in  the  Punjab, 
with  the  view  of  imparting  confidence,  and  letting  them  know  what 
steps  were  being  taken  for  the  protection  of  the  British  residents 
throughout  the  province.  This  duty  having  been  carried  out,  I  returned 
home  in  a  not  unpleasant  frame  of  mind,  for  though  the  crisis  was  a 
grave  one,  the  outlook  gloomy,  and  the  end  doubtful,  the  excitement 
was  great.  There  were  stirring  times  in  store  for.  us,  when  every  man's 
powers  would  be  tested,  and  the  hopefulness  of  youth  inclined  me  to 
look  only  on  the  bright  side  of  the  situation. 

My  equanimity  was  somewhat  disturbed  later  in  the  day  by  an 
occurrence  which  caused  me  a  good  deal  of  annoyance  at  the  time, 
though  it  soon  passed  away.  Nicholson  came  to  my  house  and  told  me 
that  the  proceedings  at  the  meeting  that  morning  had  in  some  un- 
accountable manner  become  known;  and  he  added,  much  to  my 
disgust,  that  it  was  thought  I  might  perhaps,  have  been  guilty  of  the 
indiscretion  of  divulging  them.  I  was  very  angry,  for  I  had  appreciated 
as  much  as  anyone  the  immense  importance  of  keeping  the  decisions 
arrived  at  perfectly  secret ;  and  I  could  not  help  showing  something  of 
the  indignation  I  felt  at  its  having  been  thought  possible  that  I  could 
betray  the  confidence  reposed  in  me.  I  denied  most  positively  having 
done  so;  upon  which  Nicholson  suggested  that  we  should  proceed 
together  to  the  telegraph  office  and  see  whether  the  information  could 
have  leaked  out  from  there.  The  signaller  was  a  mere  boy,  and 
Nicholson's  imposing  presence  and  austere  manner  were  quite  too  much 
for  him ;  he  was  completely  cowed,  and,  after  a  few  hesitating  denials, 

*  The  full  text  of  the  message  was  as  follows  : 

*  From  General  Reed,  Peshawar. 

'  To  Sir  John  lAwrence,  Rawal  Pindi,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Simla,  and 
officers  commanding  all  stations  in  the  Punjab  res|)ectively ;  to  be  for- 
warded by  the  assistant  in  charge  of  the  telegraph  office,  or  post,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

*  The  senior  military  officer  in  the  Punjab,  Major-General  Reed,  having  this 
morning  received  news  of  the  disarming  of  the  trooj[)s  at  Mian  Mir,  a  council 
of  war  was  held,  consisting  of  General  Reed,  Brigadier  Cotton,  Brigadier 
Neville  Chamberlain,  Colonel  Edwardes,  and  Colonel  Nicholson,  and  the 
following  measures  were  decided  on,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  tlie  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. General  Reed  assumes  the  chief  militair  command  in  the 
Punjab ;  his  Head-Quarters  will  be  the  Head-Quarters  of  the  Punjab  Civil 
Government,  and  a  Movable  Column  will  be  formed  at  Jheluni  at  once,  con- 
sisting of  [the  troops  were  here  detailed].  The  necessary  orders  for  this 
column  have  been  issued.  The  column  wiU  move  on  every  point  in  the 
Pui^ab  where  open  mutiny  requires  to  be  put  down  by  force,  and  officers 
commanding  at  all  stations  in  the  Punjab  win  co-operate  with  the  column.' 
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he  admitted  having  satisfied  the  curiosity  of  a  friend  who  had  inquired 
of  him  how  the  authorities  intended  to  deal  with  the  crisis.  This  was 
enough,  and  I  was  cleared.  The  result  to  me  of  this  unpleasant 
incident  was  a  delightful  increase  of  intimacy  with  the  man  for  whom 
above  all  others  I  had  the  greatest  admiration  and  most  profound 
respect.  As  if  to  make  up  for  his  momentary  injustice,  Nicholson  was 
kinder  to  me  than  ever,  and  I  felt  I  had  gained  in  him  a  firm  and 
constant  friend.     So  ended  that  eventful  day. 

At  that  time  it  was  the  custom  for  a  staff  officer,  who  had  charge  of 
any  Government  property,  to  have  a  guard  of  Native  soldiers  in  charge 
of  his  house.  That  night  it  happened  that  my  guard  was  furnished  by 
the  64th  Native  Infantry,  a  regiment  with  a  particularly  bad  reputation, 
and  which  had,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  measures  proposed  at  the 
morning's  meeting,  been  ordered  to  leave  Peshawar  and  proceed  to  the 
outposts.  The  intercepted  letters  showed  that  this  regiment  was  on 
the  point  of  mutinying,  and  I  could  not  help  feeling,  as  I  lay  down  on 
my  bed,  which,  as  usual  in  the  hot  weather,  was  placed  in  the  verandah 
for  the  sake  of  coolness,  how  completely  I  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
sentry  who  walked  up  and  down  within  a  few  feet  of  me.  Fortunately, 
he  was  not  aware  that  his  regiment  was  suspected,  and  could  not  know 
the  reason  for  the  sudden  order  to  march,  or  my  career  might  have 
been  ended  then  and  there. 

Within  a  week  from  that  time  I  had  started  for  Bawal  Pindi  to  be 
ready  to  join  the  Movable  Column,  which  was  to  be  formed  at 
Wazirabad  as  soon  as  the  troops  could  be  got  together.  I  took  with 
me  only  just  enough  kit  for  a  hot- weather  march,  and  left  everything 
standing  in  my  house  just  as  it  was,  little  thinking  that  I  should  never 
return  to  it  or  be  quartered  in  Peshawar  again. 


CHAl^ER  VII. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  account  of  my  experiences  with  the  Movable 
Column,  and  the  subsequent  operations  for  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion^  in  which  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  take  part,  it  will,  I  think, 
be  advisable,  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  whole  situation,  to 
devote  a  little  time  to  the  consideration  of  the  progress  of  events  from 
tlie  first  appearance  of  symptoms  of  disaffection  in  Lower  Bengal,  to  the 
crisis  I  have  just  been  describing,  when  Peshawar  became  involved  in 
the  general  disturbance. 

The  substitution  of  a  new  rifie  for  the  old  musket  with  which  the 
sepoys  had  hitherto  been  armed  entailed  a  different  kind  of  drill ;  and 
in  order  that  this  drill  should  be  speedily  learned  by  the  whole  Native 
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army,  depots  were  formed  at  convenient  places  for  the  instruction  of 
selected  men  from  every  corps,  who,  on  becoming  proficient,  were  to 
return  and  instruct  their  own  regiments.  One  of  these  depots  was  at 
Dum-Dum,  and  as  early  as  the  24th  January  General  Hearsay,  com- 
manding the  Presidency  division,  reported  to  Head- Quarters  that  he 
perceived  an  '  unpleasant  feeling '  amongst  the  Native  soldiers  learning 
the  new  drill,  caused  by  a  beUef  instilled  into  them  *  by  designing 
persons,  most  likely  Brahmins,'  that Ihev  were  to  be  forced  to  embraye 
Christianity,  and  that  for  the  furtherance  of  this  object  the  new  ball- 
cartridges  received  from  the  arsenal  at  Fort  William  were  greased  with 
the  fat  of  pigs  and  cows,  with  the  intention  of  violating  the  religious 
prejudices  and  destroying  the  caste  of  those  who  would  have  to  bite 
them. 

A  Uttle  later  various  acts  of  incendiarism  took  place  at  other  stations 
in  the  command,  and  Hearsay  became  more  than  ever  convinced  that 
there  was  grave  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  troops.  He  therefore 
ordered  a  Court  of  Inquiry  to  be  held  to  enable  him  to  ascertain  the 
real  cause  of  the  ill-feeling  which  so  evidently  existed. 

In  the  General's  opinion,  the  statements  recorded  in  the  proceedings 
of  this  Court  clearly  estabUshed  the  fact,  that  the  Native  officers  and 
sepoys  were  undoubtedly  imbued  with  the  belief  that  an  unholy 
mixtiure  of  cow's  fat  and  lard  had  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
new  cartridge,  and  he  recommended  that  the  rifle  ammunition  should 
in  future  be  made  up  with  the  same  description  of  paper  that  had  always 
been  used  for  the  musket- cartridge,  which,  he  conceived,  would  put  an 
end  to  their  suspicions  and  uneasiness. 

The  General,  however,  was  told  in  reply  that  it  was  impossible  to 
use  the  old  paper  for  the  new  cartridge,  as  the  bore  of  the  rifle  being 
much  smaller  than  that  of  the  musket,  thinner  paper  was  indispensable ; 
and  he  was  directed  to  inform  the  sepoys  that  the  new  paper,  though 
tougher  and  less  bulky,  was  made  of  exactly  the  same  material  as  the 
old.  With  respect  to  the  lubricating  mixture,  he  was  to  announce  that 
the  Government  had  authorized  the  preparation  of  a  grease,  composed 
of  wax  and  oil,  which  was  to  be  made  up  and  applied  to  the  cartridges 
by  the  men  themselves.  These  orders  were  carefully  explained  to  the 
Native  troops,  but  without  any  good  result.  Their  reUgious  objection 
to  the  new  cartridge  was  not  removed,  and  they  frankly  acknowledged 
their  fears. 

On  the  6th  February  an  officer  of  the  34th  Native  Infantry  at 
Barrackpore  was  informed  by  a  sepoy  of  his  company  that  the  four 
Native  regiments  at  that  station,  fearing  that  they  would  be  forced  to 
destroy  their  caste  and  become  Christians,  had  determined  to  rise 
against  their  officers,  and  when  they  had  plimdered  and  burned  their 
bungalows,  to  proceed  to  Calcutta  and  try  to  seize  Fort  William,  or,  if 
that  proved  beyond  their  powers,  to  take  possession  of  the  treasury. 
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This  circumstance  was  reported  to  Government  by  General  Hearsay 
on  the  11th  February.  In  the  same  letter  he  said,  *  We  have  at 
Barrackpore  been  living  upon  a  mine  ready  for  explosion/  and  he 
reported  a  story  which  had  reached  him  from  Dum-Dum  of  a  sepoy,  on 
his  way  to  cook  his  food  with  his  lota*  full  of  water,  meeting  a  low- 
caste  man  belonging  to  the  arsenal  where  the  Enfield  cartridges  were 
being  manufactured.  This  man,  it  was  said,  asked  the  sepoy  to  allow 
him  to  drink  from  his  lota.  The  sepoy,  a  Brahmin,  refused,  saying : 
*  I  have  scoured  my  lotay  you  will  defile  it  by  your  touch.*  The  low- 
caste  man  replied  :  '  You  think  much  of  your  caste,  but  wait  a  little : 
the  Sahih'loguei  will  make  you  bite  cartridges  soaked  in  cow's  fat,  and 
then  where  will  your  caste  be  T  The  sepoy  no  doubt  believed  the  man, 
and  told  his  comrades  what  was  about  to  happen,  and  the  report 
rapidly  spread  to  other  stations. 

Early  in  March  several  of  the  Hindu  sepoys  belonging  to  the  Dum- 
Dum  School  of  Musketry  expressed  their  imwillingness  to  bite  the  new 
cartridge,  and  the  Commandant  proposed  that  the  drill  should  be  altered 
so  as  to  admit  of  the  cartridge  being  torn  mstead  of  bitten.  Hearsay 
supported  the  proposal,  remarking  that  the  new  mode  of  loading  need 
not  be  made  to  appear  as  a  concession  to  agitation,  but  as  part  of  the 
drill  for  the  new  weapon.  Events,  however,  moved  so  quickly  that, 
ly^fnrft  wanction  could  be  received  to  this  su^f^estion^  the  troops  at  Ber- 
hampur^"^  Kr/^lfan  <nf/i  pp^n  mutiny.  They  refused  to  receive  their 
ammunition,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  poUuted,  even  after  it  was 
explained  to  them  that  they  were  not  being  given  the  new  cartridges, 
but  those  which  had  been  made  up  in  the  regiment  a  year  before.  That 
night  they  broke  open  the  bells-of-arms,  and  carried  off  their  muskets. 

The  Government  then  became  aware  that  prompt  action  was  neces- 
sary. They  decided  that  such  open  mutiny  could  not  be  excused  on  the 
grounds  of  reUgious  scruples,  and  ordered  the  regiment  to  be  disbanded. 
As  Berhampur  was  somewhat  isolated,  and  some  distance  from 
European  troops,  it  was  arranged  that  the  disbandment  should  take 
place  at  the  Head- Quarters  of  the  Presidency  division,  and  the  19th 
Native  Infantry  was  accordingly  ordered  to  march  to  Barrackpore. 

The  revolt  of  this  regiment  brought  forcibly  before  Lord  Canning  and 
his  advisers  the  perilous  position  of  Lower  Bengal,  owing  to  the  paucity 
of  European  troops.  Well  may  the  authorities  have  been  startled,  for 
between  Calcutta  and  Meerut,  a  distance  of  900  mUes,  there  were  only 
foiu:  regiments  of  British  infantry  and  a  few  scattered  Artillerymen, 
numbering  in  all  less  than  5,000,  while  the  Native  troops  amounted  to 
upwards  of  55,000.     One  of  the  four  Infantry  regiments  was  at  Fort 

*  A  metal  drinking  vessel,  which  the  Hindu  religiously  guards  against 
defilement,  and  to  which  he  clings  as  a  cherished  ()08session  when  he  has 
nothing  else  belonging  to  him  in  the  world. 

t  European  officers. 
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William ;  but  as  only  a  portion  of  it  could  be  spared  for  the  disband- 
ment  of  the  19th^  a  special  steamer  was  despatched  to  Rangoon  to  bring 
over  the  84th  Foot.  This  regiment  reached  Calcutta  on  the  20th  March, 
and  on  the  3l8t  the  disbandment  of  the  mutinous  Native  Infantry 
regiment  was  carried  out.  The  men  were  paid  up  and  escorted  across 
the  river  Hughly,  whence  they  were  allowed  to  proceed  to  their  homes. 
They  behaved  in  the  most  orderly  manner  on  the  march  from  Ber- 
hampur  and  throughout  the  proceedings,  and  as  they  left  the  parade- 
ground  they  cheered  General  Hearsay,  and  wished  him  a  long  life, 
apparently  well  pleased  at  being  let  off  so  easily. 

At  Barrackpore  itself  an  outbreak  had  occurred  two  days  before  in 
the  34th  Native  Infantry.  As  I  have  already  related,  the  sepoy,  Mangal 
Pandy,  shot  at  the  sergeant-major.*  The  Adjutant,  on  hearing  what 
had  happened,  gaUoped  to  the  parade-ground.  As  he  neared  the 
quarter-guard  he  was  fired  at,  and  his  horse  shot  by  the  mutineer,  who 
then  badly  wounded  him  with  a  sword  as  he  was  trying  to  disentangle 
himself  hrom  the  fallen  animal.  The  General  now  appeared  on  the 
scene,  and,  instantly  grasping  the  position  of  affairs,  rode  straight  at 
Mangal  Pandy,  who  stood  at  bay  with  his  musket  loaded,  ready  to 
receive  him.  There  was  a  shot,  the  whistle  of  a  bullet,  and  a  man  fell 
to  the  groimd — but  not  the  General ;  it  was  the  fanatic  sepoy  himself, 
who  at  the  last  moment  had  discharged  the  contents  of  his  musket  into 
his  own  breast  I  The  wretched  man  had  been  worked  up  to  a  pit-ch  of 
madness  by  the  sepoys  of  his  regiment,  who  stood  by  while  he  attacked 
the  Adjutant,  and  would  have  allowed  him  to  kill  their  Conmiander, 
but  they  were  too  great  cowards  to  back  him  up  openly.  Mangal 
Pandy  was  not  dead.  He  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  and  eventually  was 
tried  by  a  Court-Martial  composed  of  Native  officers,  sentenced  to  death, 
and  hanged  in  the  presence  of  all  the  troops  at  Barrackpore.  The 
Native  officer  in  command  of  the  quarter-guard  met  the  same  fate,  and 
the  regiment  was  then  disbanded. 

The  orders  for  the  disbandment  of  the  19th  and  d4th  Native  Infantry 
were  directed  to  be  read  to  every  Native  corps  in  the  service,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  the  quick  retribution  which  had  overtskken  these  regiments 
would  check  the  spirit  of  mutiny  throughout  the  army.  For  a  time 
this  hope  appeared  to  be  justified.  Satisfactory  reports  were  received 
from  different  parts  of  Bengal,  and  anything  like  a  serious  or  general 
outbreak  was  certainly  not  contemplated  by  the  authorities.  General 
Hearsay  reported  to  Government  that  he  had  directed  the  European 
troops,  temporarily  located  at  Barrackpore,  to  return  to  their  respective 
cantonments,  as  he  did  not  think  it  probable  that  he  would  require 
their  presence  again.  About  the  same  time  Sir  John  Lawrence,  after 
visiting  the  Musketry  School  at    Sialkot,   wrote    hopefully  to    the 

*  Each  Hindustani  regiment  had  a  European  sergeant-nugor  and  quarter- 
maater-aex^geant 
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Governor-General  of  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  Punjab.  Lord  Canning 
and  his  advisers,  owing  to  these  favourable  reports,  were  on  the  point 
of  sending  the  84th  Foot  back  to  Burma,  when  news  reached  them 
from  Upper  India  of  the  calamitous  occurrences  at  Meerut  and  Delhi. 

The  Meerut  division  was  commanded  by  Major- General  Hewitt,  an 
oflicer  of  fifty  years'  service,  and  the  station  of  Meerut  by  Brigadier 
Archdale  Wilson,  Commandant  of  the  Bengal  Artillery.  The  garrison 
consisted  of  the  6th  Dragoon  Guards,  a  troop  of  Horse  ArtiUery,  a 
battery  of  Field  Artillery,  a  company  of  Foot  ArtiUery,  the  1st  Bat- 
talion 60th  Bifies,  and  three  Native  corps — the  3rd  Light  Cavalry,  and 
the  11th  and  20th  Native  Infantry. 

Towards  the  end  of  April  incendiary  fires  began  to  take  place,  and 
the  Native  soldiers  evinced  more  or  less  disrespect  in  their  manner 
towards  their  officers.  These  signs  of  disaffection  were  followed  by  the 
refusal  of  some  of  the  troopers  of  the  3rd  Light  Cayalrv  to  receive  their 
cartridges,  although  the  commanding  officer  carefully  explained  to  them 
that  they  were  not  the  new  cartridges,  but  the  very  same  they  had 
always  used,  and  that  according  to  the  new  drill  they  were  not  required 
to  bite  them  when  loading  their  carbines. 

A  Court  of  Inquiry  was  held  to  investigate  the  matter,  composed 
entirely  of  Native  officers,  three  of  whom  belonged  to  the  offending 
regiment.  The  verdict  of  the  Court  was  that  no  adequate  cause  could 
be  assigned  for  the  disobedience  of  orders  in  refusing  to  receive  and  use 
the  cartridges  that  were  served  out.  *  The  only  conclusion  the  Court 
can  arrive  at  in  regard  to  this  point  is  that  a  report  seems  to  have  got 
abroad  which  in  some  vague  form  attaches  suspicion  of  impurity  to  the 
materials  used  for  making  these  cartridges,  but  the  Court  are 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  objectionable 
in  the  cartridges  of  the  3rd  Begiment  Light  Cavalry,  and  that  they  may 
be  freely  received  and  used  as  heretofore  without  in  the  slightest  degree 
affecting  any  religious  scruple  of  either  a  Hindu  or  Mussulman,  and  if 
any  pretence  contrary  to  that  is  urged,  that  it  must  be  false.'  This 
opinion,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  the  opinion  of^atives,  not 
Europeans,  and  was  given  only  sixteen  days  before  me  outbreak 
occurred  at  Meerut.  ^'^"'^^ 

After  carefuUy  reviewing  the  evidence  brought  before  the  Court,  and 
considering  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Native  officers  who  composed 
it,  the  Commander-in-Chief  decided  to  try  the  eighty-five  men  who  had 
refused  to  receive  the  cartridges  by  a  General  Court-Martial  composed 
entirely  of  their  own  countrymen.  The  Court  was  formed  of  six 
Mahomedans  and  nine  Hindus,  six  Native  officers  being  brought  over 
from  Delhi  for  the  purpose. 

The  prisoners  were  tried  on  the  8th  May,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  for  ten  years. 

The  following  morning  there  was  a  parade  of  the  whole  of  the  Meerut 
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garrison,  and  the  finding  and  sentence  of  the  Court  were  read  to  the 
men.  The  eighty-five  troopers  were  then  stripped  of  their  uniform  and 
fetters  were  fastened  on  their  ankles.  As  each  culprit  was  marched 
forward,  he  called  on  his  comrades  to  rescue  him,  but  no  response  came 
from  the  ranks ;  and  when  the  ceremony  was  finished  the  prisoners 
were  marched  down  the  line  and  escorted  to  the  gaoL  In  his  report  of 
the  parade  to  Army  Head-Quarters,  General  Hewitt  stated  that  *  the 
majority  of  the  prisoners  seemed  to  feel  acutely  the  degradation  to 
which  their  folly  and  insubordination  had  brought  them.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  troops  are  behaving  steady  and  soldier-like.' 

The  action  of  the  Meerut  authorities  in  putting  the  prisoners  in  irons 
on  the  parade-ground,  in  the  presence  of  their  regiment,  before  being 
made  over  to  the  civil  power,  met  with  the  disapproval  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  the  Governor-General.  The  former  expressed  his 
regret  at  the  unusual  procedure.  The  latter  was  more  pronoimced,  and 
thus  expressed  himself :  '  The  riveting  of  the  men's  fetters  on  parade, 
occupying,  as  it  did,  several  hours,  in  the  presence  of  many  who  were 
already  ill-disposed  and  many  who  beUeved  in  the  cartridge  fable,  must 
have  stung  the  brigade  to  the  quick.  The  consigning  the  eighty-five 
prisoners  after  such  a  ceremony  to  gaol  with  no  other  than  a  Native 
guard  over  them  was  ^nllv  that  is  inconceivable/ 

The  procedure  was  no  doubt  unusual,  and  it  certainly  was  most  im- 
prudent, under  the  circumstances,  to  trust  the  gaol  to  a  Native  guard. 
I  think  also,  considering  the  nimiber  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  length 
of  time  necessary  for  riveting  the  fetters,  that  it  was  not  judicious  to 
subject  the  troops  to  such  a  severe  and  protracted  trial  of  their  nerves 
and  patience  ;  but,  before  acquiescing  in  Lord  Canning's  sweeping  con- 
demnation, it  should  be  considered  that  the  object  of  the  punishment 
was  to  produce  a  deterrent  effect  on  those  who  were  likely  to  follow  the 
bad  example  that  had  been  set  them,  and  as  the  offence  of  the  troopers 
had  been  public  and  ostentatious.  General  Hewitt  no  doubt  thought  it 
right  to  make  the  punishment  as  marked  and  public  as  possible.  .a  t^^ 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  outwardly  the  cantonment  of  Meerut 
had  assumed  its  usual  appearance  of  Sabbath  calm  ;  but  there  was  an 
undercurrent  of  unrest— there  was  considerable  conmiotion  in  the  Native 
bazaars,  which  were  imusually  crowded,  and  had  not  the  European 
officers  been  blinded  by  over-confidence  in  their  men,  signs  might  have 
been  perceived  amongst  the  Native  soldiers  of  preparation  for  some 
untoward  event. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  before  the  storm  burst.    The  Chaplain  of 
Meerut  tells  us  that  he  was  about  to  start  with  his  wife  for  ^veninj 
servicey  when  the  Native  nurse  warned  them  of  coming  danger,  beseecl 
ing  her  mistress  to  remain  indoors,  and,  on  being  asked  to  explain, 
saying  there  would  be  a  fight  with  the  sepoys.    The  idea  seemed 
incredible,  and  the  Chaplain  would  have  paid  no  attention  to  the 
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warning  had  not  his  wife  been  greatly  alarmed.  At  her  earnest  request 
ho  took  his  two  children  with  them  in  the  carriage,  instead  of  leaving 
them  in  the  house  with  the  ayah^  as  had  been  intended.  It  was  soon 
apparent  that  the  ayah  had  not  spoken  without  reason,  for  before  the 
church  was  reached  sounds  of  musketry  were  heard  and  columns  of 
smoke  were  seen  rising  above  the  quarter  occupied  by  the  Native  troops. 
As  the  Chaplain  arrived  at  the  church  enclosure,  the  buglers  of  the  60th 
Bifles,  who  were  drawn  up  ready  to  enter  the  church,  sounded  the 
'  alarm  *  and  the  '  assembly.'  The  parade  was  dismissed,  and  as  the 
British  soldiers  rushed  to  the  barracks  for  their  arms  and  ammunition, 
the  congregation  rapidly  dispersed,  some  to  their  homes,  others  to  seek 
safety  in  the  nearest  quarter-guard. 

It  was  the  custom  before  the  Mutiny  for  our  soldiers  to  attend  Divine 
Service  unarmed,  save  with  their  side-arms.  The  Native  soldiers  were 
aware  of  this,  and  they  no  doubt  calculated  on  the  60th  Bifles  being 
safe  and  almost  defenceless  inside  the  church  as  soon  as  the  bells  ceased 
tolling.  What  they  were  not  aware  of  was  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the 
lengthening  days  and  the  increasing  heat,  the  evening  church  parade 
had  been  ordered  half  an  hour  later  than  on  the  previous  Sunday.  The 
mutineers  therefore  showed  their  hand  half  an  hour  too  soon,  and  as 
they  galloped  down  the  60th  Bifles  lines  they  came  upon  the  men  fully 
armed  and  rapidly  falling  in.  Being  thus  disappointed  in  their  hope  of 
surprising  the  white  soldiers,  the  8rd  Cavalry  proceeded  without  a 
moment's  delay  to  the  gaol,  broke  into  the  cells,  and  released  their 
eighty-five  comrades  and  all  the  other  prisoners,  about  1,200  in  number. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  two  Native  Infantry  regiments 
assembled  on  their  respective  parade-grounds  in  wild  excitement,  dis- 
charging their  muskets  at  random,  and  setting  fire  to  their  own  huts. 
The  British  officers,  hearing  the  tumult,  hastened  to  their  lines  and  did 
their  best  to  restore  order,  but  in  vain.  The  sepoys  had  gone  too  far, 
and  were  absolutely  deaf  to  threats  and  entreaties.  They  did  not 
attack  their  own  officers,  but  warned  them  to  get  away,  telling  them 
the  Company^s  *  rai  '*  was  at  an  end.  Their  clemency,  however,  did 
not  extend  to  officers  of  other  regiments. 

Colonel  Finnis,  who  had  served  forty  years  with  the  sepoys,  and 
firmly  believed  in  their  loyalty,  was  the  first  victim ;  he  fell  riddled 
with  bullets  from  a  volley  fired  by  the  20th,  while  exhorting  the  men 
of  his  own  regiment  (the  11th)  to  be  true  to  their  salt.  The  work  of 
destruction  then  began  in  earnest,  in  which  the  population  from  the 


bazaars  ay|<j  <ilifl  t^eighbouring  villages  eagerly  joined,  for  (tis.  ihe^  Com- 
missioner reported)  thev  were  armed  and  readv  for  me  onslaught  before 
the  sepoya  nnmrnflncfid  tha  attack,  plainly  showing  how  perfectly  they 
were  aware  of  what  was  about  to  happen.  Thev  poure^  forth  1^ 
thousands  from  every  direction,  and  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  almost 

•  Rule. 
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every  bungalow  belonging  to  a  British  officer  serving  with  Native  troops 
was  gutted  and  burnt.  Besides  Colonel  Finnis,  seven  officers,  three 
officers'  wives,  two  children,  and  every  stray  European  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  outskirts  of  the  cantonments  were  massacred. 

It  was  now  time  for  the  sepoys  to  think  of  themselves.  They  had 
thrown  off  all  allegiance  to  the  Sarkar;*  they  had  been  guilty  of 
murder,  robbery,  and  incendiarism,  and  they  knew  that  retribution 
must  speedily  overtake  them  if  they  remained  at  Meerut ;  they  there- 
fore lost  no  time  in  making  their  escape  towards  Delhi.  They  had 
had  ample  opportunity  for  consultation  with  the  Native  officers  from 
that  station,  who  had  come  to  Meerut  as  members  of  the  Comrt-Martial 
on  the  men  of  the  3rd  Light  Cavalry,  and  they  knew  perfectly  well 
that  the  troops  at  Delhi  were  prepared  to  help  them  to  seize  the 
magazine  and  resuscitate  the  old  Moghul  dynasty.  '  To  Delhi  I  To 
Delhi  !*  was  their  cry,  and  off  they  went,  leaving  naught  behind  them 
in  their  lines  but  the  smouldering  fires  of  their  officers'  houses  and  the 
lifeless  bodies  of  their  EngHsh  victims. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  Where  were  the  British  troops  ?  Where  indeed  ? 
On  the  alarm  being  given,  the  British  troops  got  under  arms  '  in  an 
incredibly  short  time,'  but  there  was  unaccoimtable  delay  in  marching 
them  to  the  spot  where  their  help  was  so  greatly  needed.  The 
Carabineers  occupied  barracks  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  Native 
Infantry  lines,  the  60th  Bifies  were  only  about  a  mile  and  a  half  away, 
and  the  Artillery  lay  just  beyond  the  60th.  The  Brigadier  (Wilson) 
despatched  one  company  of  the  Bifies  to  guard  the  treasury,  another  he 
left  to  protect  the  barracks,  and  with  the  remainder,  accompanied  by 
the  Carabineers  and  Artillery,  he  leisurely  proceeded  towards  the 
Native  Infantry  lines.  It  was  almost  dark  when  he  arrived,  but  there 
was  light  enough  to  discern,  from  the  ruined  houses  and  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  murdered  officers  lying  about,  in  what  a  merciless  spirit 
the  revolt  had  been  perpetrated.  A  few  shots  were  fired  from  behind 
the  burning  huts,  but  not  a  single  living  being  was  visible,  except  two  or 
three  Native  troopers  who  were  dimly  perceptible  in  the  distance 
coming  from  the  direction  of  the  gaol,  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
sepoys  as  a  body  had  vanished.  But  whither?  A  lengthened  dis- 
cussion took  place  as  to  what  was  the  best  course  to  pursue,  which  only 
resulted  in  the  troops  being  marched  back  to  their  own  end  of  the 
cantonment  and  bivouacking  on  the  mall  for  the  night.  The  General 
and  Brigadier,  misled  by  the  tumult  in  the  city,  which  they  could 
distinctly  hear,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sepoys  had  congregated 
within  its  walls  and  might  shortly  be  expected  to  attack  that  part  of  the 
station  where  the  European  residents  chiefly  lived.  It  was  not  dis- 
covered tiU  the  next  morning  that  all  three  Native  regiments  had  made 

for  Delhi. 

♦  British  Government. 
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It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event,  but  one  cannot  but  feel  that 
there  was  unaccountable,  if  not  culpable,  want  of  energy  displayed  by 
the  Meerut  authorities  on  this  disastrous  occasion.  The  officer  in  com- 
mand was  afterwards  severely  censured  for  not  acting  with  sufficient 
promptitude  on  first  hearing  of  the  outbreak ;  for  not  trying  to  find  out 
where  the  mutineers  had  gone  ;  and  for  not  endeavouring  to  overtake 
them  before  they  reached  DelhL  The  Government  of  India  finally 
signified  their  disapproval  by  removing  General  Hewitt  from  his  com- 
mand. 

Wilson,  the  Brigadier,  like  everyone  else  at  Meerut,  appears  to  have 
been  completely  taken  by  surprise.  But  why  this  should  have  been 
the  case,  after  the  warning  that  had  been  given  by  the  mutinous  con- 
duct of  the  8rd  Cavalry,  and  why  no  steps  should  have  been  taken 
after  the  exasperating  parade  on  the  9th  to  guard  against  a  possible, 
if  not  probable,  outbreak,  is  difficult  to  understand ;  and  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  that  blind  faith  in  the  Native  soldier,  and  disbelief  in 
his  intention  or  ability  to  revolt,  which  led  to  such  unfortunate  results 
all  over  India. 

The  following  story  will  exemplify  how  completely  the  authorities  at 
Meerut  were  blinded  by  this  misplaced  confidence.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  9th  the  British  officers  of  the  8rd  Light  Cavalry  went  to  the  gaol 
to  pay  up  the  prisoners  belonging  to  their  regiment.  When  Lieutenant 
Hugh  Gough,^  who  was  one  of  these  officers,  returned  to  his  house,  a 
Hindu  Native  officer,  belonging  to  the  troop  Gough  was  temporarily 
conmiianding,  told  him  that  the  men  had  determined  to  rescue  their 
couurades,  and  that  the  Native  guard  over  the  gaol  had  promised  to 
help  them.  Gough  went  at  once  to  his  commanding  officer,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Carmichael  Smyth,  and  reported  what  he  had  heard,  but  the 
Colonel  pooh-poohed  the  idea  as  ridiculous,  and  told  Gough  he  must 
not  give  credence  to  anything  so  monstrous. 

Later  in  the  day  Gough  met  Brigadier  Wilson  and  told  him  of  the 
warning  which  had  been  given  to  him,  without,  however,  producing 
any  impression ;  the  information  was  received  with  the  same  con- 
temptuous disbelief  displayed  by  Colonel  Carmichael  Smyth. 

The  following  day  (Sunday),  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  same  Native 
officer,  attended  by  two  troopers,  galloped  to  Gough*s  house,  shouting 
to  him  that  the  hala\  had  begun,  and  that  the  Native  Infantry  were 
firing  on  their  officers.  Gough  moimted  his  horse,  and,  accompanied 
by  the  three  Cavalry  soldiers,  proceeded  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the 
Infantry  parade-groimd,  where  he  arrived  just  as  the  wild  scene  of 
excitement  and  confusion  I  have  before  described  was  at  its  height. 
The  sepoys,  some  in  uniform,  some  in  their  own  Native  clothes,  were 
rushing  about  in  the  maddest  disorder,  yelling,  shouting,  and  dancing 

*  Now  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  V.C,  G.O.B. 
t  Tumult. 
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as  if  possessed,  while  the  flames  from  the  burning  huts  shed  a  lurid 
light  on  the  demoniacal  proceedings. 

When  Gough*s  party  appeared  in  sight,  the  sepoys  called  to  the  three 
troopers  to  get  out  of  the  way,  as  they  wanted  to  shoot  the  aahib.  No 
notice  being  taken  of  this  warning,  they  fired  straight  at  the  whole 
party,  but  without  hitting  anyone.  Gough,  seeing  things  had  gone  too 
far  for  him  to  do  any  good,  rode  off  with  his  little  escort  to  his  own 
lines,  where  he  found  the  men  busy  saddling  their  horses,  and  helping 
themselves  to  ammunition  from  the  regimental  magazine,  which  they 
had  broken  open.  He  endeavoured  in  vain  to  allay  the  excitement ; 
one  or  two  shots  were  fired  at  him  by  recruits,  but  no  determined  attempt 
was  made  to  take  his  life,  and  at  last  the  Native  officers  combined  to 
force  him  away,  saying  they  could  no  longer  answer  for  his  safety. 

It  was  then  all  but  dark.  Gough  rode  off  towards  the  European 
lines,  still  accompanied  by  his  trusty  Native  escort,  and  on  his  way 
came  upon  an  enormous  crowd  of  people  from  the  bazaar,  armed  with 
swords,  sticks,  and  anything  they  could  get  hold  of,  who  tried  to  stop 
him.  Through  these  he  charged,  closely  followed  by  the  Native  officer 
and  two  troopers,  who  did  not  leave  him  until  he  was  within  sight  of 
the  Artillery  mess.  Then  they  pulled  up,  and  said  they  could  go  no 
further.  Gough  did  all  he  could  to  persuade  them  to  remain  with  him, 
but  to  no  purpose.  They  told  ^im  i^  was  impossible  for  them  to 
separate  ^V^^mafllves  from  tneir  friends  and  relations,  and  making  the' 
officer  they  had  so  carefully  protected  a  respectful  salaam,  they  rode  off 
to  join  their  mutinous  comrades.  Gough  never  heard  of  them  again, 
though  he  tried  hard  to  trace  what  had  become  of  the  men  who  proved 
themselves  such  *  friends  in  need.' 

However  much  the  authorities  at  Meerut  deserved  to  be  censured  for 
their  dilatoriness  in  dealing  with  the  revolt  in  the  first  instance,  and  their 
lack  of  energy  in  not  trying  to  discover  in  what  direction  the  mutineers 
had  gone,  I  doubt  whether  anything  would  have  been  gained  by  follow- 
ing them  up,  or  whether  it  would  have  been  possible  to  overtake  them 
before  they  reached  Delhi.  Only  a  very  few  European  Cavalry  were 
available  for  pursuit,  for  the  Carabineers,  having  lately  arrived  in  India, 
were  composed  mainly  of  recruits  still  in  the  riding-school,  and  their 
horses  for  the  most  part  were  quite  unbroken.  These  few,  with  the  six 
Horse  Artillery  guns,  might  have  been  despatched ;  but  the  mutineers 
had  a  considerable  start,  the  Cavalry  could  not  have  been  overtaken, 
and  as  soon  as  the  Infantry  became  aware  that  they  were  being 
followed,  they  would  have  scattered  themselves  over  the  country,  the 
features  of  which  were  familiar  to  them,  and,  favoured  by  the  darkness, 
could  have  defied  pursuit.  Delhi  is  forty  miles  from  Meerut,  and  it 
wotdd  not  have  been  possible  for  the  60th  Ritios,  marching  in  the 
terrible  heat  of  the  month  of  May,  to  have  reached  that  place  before 
the  next  evening  (the  11th),  and,  as  was  afterwards  ascertained,  the 
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work  of  murder  and  devastation  there  began  on  the  morning  of  that 
day.  The  three  Native  Infantry  regiments  and  the  battery  of  Artillery 
stationed  at  Delhi  were  prepared  to  join  the  insurgent  troopers  from 
Meerut  directly  they  arrived.  The  magazine,  with  its  vast  stores  of 
war  material,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  and  the  IfiO^O^lO  inhabitants 
of  the  city  were  ready  to  assist  in  the  massacre  of  the  white  men  and 
women,  and  the  destruction  of  their  property. 

After  careful  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  revolt  at 
Meerut,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  have  been  futile 
to  have  sent  the  small  body  of  mounted  troops  available  in  pursuit  of 
the  mutineers  on  the  night  of  the  10th  May,  and  that,  considering  the 
state  of  feeling  throughout  the  Native  Army,  no  action,  however 
prompt,  on  the  part  of  the  Meerut  authorities  could  have  arrested  the 
Mutiny.  The  sepoys  had  determined  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to 
the  British  Government,  and  the  when  and  the  how  were  merely 
questions  of  time  and  opportxmity. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

While  the  events  I  have  recounted  were  taking  place,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  the  Head-Quarters  staff  were  on  their  way  up  country 
inspecting  the  troops  at  the  various  stations  en  route  to  Simla,  at  which 
place  it  had  been  arranged  that  the  summer  of  1857  was  to  be  spent. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  at  that  time  was  General  the  Hon. 
George  Anson,  an  officer  of  forty-three  years'  service,  but  without 
much  Indian  experience,  having  been  only  four  years  in  the  country. 
He  was  an  able,  intelligent  man,  an  excellent  judge  of  character,  a 
great  authority  on  whist  and  on  horses,  and  he  was  well  known  in 
London  society,  which  was  somewhat  surprised  when  he  accepted  an 
appointment  in  India — the  command  of  the  Meerut  division.  He  did 
not,  however,  remain  long  in  that  position,  for  he  was  soon  given  the 
command  of  the  Madras  Army,  and  a  year  and  a  half  later  became 
Commander-in-  Chief  in  India.  General  Anson  was  present  at  Waterloo 
as  an  Ensign,  but  had  seen  no  service  afterwards,  and  until  he  arrived 
in  India  had  held  no  high  appointment. 

When  the  Commander-in-Chief  left  Calcutta  the  previous  autumn, 
all  was  apparently  quiet  in  the  Native  army.  He  visited  the  principal 
mihtary  stations,  amongst  others  Meerut  and  Delhi,  and  although 
reports  of  an  uneasy  feeling  amongst  the  Native  troops  in  the  Presi- 
dency division  had  reached  him  from  time  to  time,  it  was  not  until  he 
arrived  at  UmbaUa,  about  the  middle  of  March,  that  these  reports  were 
confirmed  by  personal  conmiunication  with  the  sepoys  attending  the 
School  of  Musketry  which  had  been  formed  at  that  station. 
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On  the  occasion  of  the  Commander-in-Chief's  inspection  of  the  School, 
he  learnt  from  the  men  of  the  various  regiments  mider  instruction  how 
strongly  opposed  they  were  to  using  a  cartridge  which  they  heUeved  to 
bo  injurious  to  their  caste.  Anson  listened  attentively  to  aJl  the  sepoys 
had  to  say,  and  then  explained  to  them  in  a  manly,  sensible  speech, 
that  the  old  cartridge  was  not  suited  to  the  rifle  about  to  be  introduced. 
A  new  cartridge  had,  therefore,  to  be  made ;  but  they  must  not  listen 
to  any  foolish  rumour  as  to  its  being  designed  to  destroy  their  caste. 
He  assured  them,  '  on  the  honour  of  a  soldier  like  themselves,*  that  it 
had  never  been,  and  never  could  be,  the  poUcy  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  coerce  the  religious  feeling  of  either  the  military  or  the  civil 
population  of  India,  or  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  their  caste  or 
customs.  He  told  the  Native  officers  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  allay 
the  men's  imfoimded  fears,  and  called  upon  them  to  prove  themselves 
worthy  of  the  high  character  they  had  hitherto  maintained ;  he  con- 
cluded by  warning  all  ranks  that  the  Government  were  determined  not 
to  yield  to  insubordination,  which  would  be  visited  with  the  severest 
punishment. 

The  demeanour  of  the  sepoys  was  most  respectful,  and  when  the 
parade  was  over  they  expressed  their  high  sense  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief's  goodness.  They  declared  that  he  had  removed  their  own 
objections,  but  that  the  story  was  universally  believed  by  their  country- 
men and  relations,  and  if  they  were  to  use  the  cartridge  they  must 
become  social  outcasts. 

General  Anson,  feeling  that  the  doubts  and  anxieties  of  the  men  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  new  cartridges  were  by  no  means  imaginary, 
suspended  their  issue  until  a  special  report  had  been  prepared  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  paper  in  which  they  were  wrapped.^ 

*  '  I  am  not  so  much  surprised,'  wroto  General  Anson  to  Lord  Canning  on 
the  23rd  March,  *  at  their  objections  to  the  cartridges,  having  seen  them.  I 
had  no  idea  they  contained,  or,  rather,  are  smear^  with,  such  a  quantity  of 
grease,  which  looks  exactly  like  fat.  After  ramming  down  the  ball,  the 
muzzle  of  tlie  musket  is  covered  with  it.  This,  however,  will,  I  imagine,  not 
be  the  case  with  those  prepared  according  to  the  late  instructions.  But  there 
are  now  misgivings  about  the  paper,  and  I  think  it  so  desirable  that  they 
should  be  assured  that  no  animal  grease  is  used  in  its  manufacture,  that  I 
have  ordered  a  special  report  to  be  made  to  me  on  that  liead  from  Meerut,  and 
until  I  receive  an  answer,  and  am  satisfied  that  no  objectionable  material  is 
used,  no  firing  at  the  depots  by  the  sepoys  will  take  place.  It  w^ould  be  easy 
to  dismiss  the  detachments  to  their  regiments  without  any  practice,  on  the 
ground  that  the  hot  weather  is  so  advanced,  and  that  very  little  progress 
could  be  made,  but  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  admissible.  The  question, 
having  been  raised,  must  be  settled.  It  would  only  be  deferred  till  another 
year,  and  I  trust  that  the  measures  taken  by  the  Government  when  the  objec- 
tion was  first  made,  and  the  example  of  the  punishment  of  the  19th  Native 
Infantry  and  of  the  other  delinquents  of  the  70th,  now  being  tried  by  a  General 
Court-Martial,  will  have  the  effect  we  desire.*— K  A  ye,  voL  L,  p.  668. 
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Uaving  thus  done  all  that  he  could  at  the  tune  to  allay  any  feeling 
of  uneasiness,  and  hoping  that  the  news  of  the  disbandinent  of  the 
19th  Native  Infantry  would  check  the  spirit  of  insubordination,  General 
Anson  continued  his  journey  to  Simla,  that  beautiful  place  in  the 
Himalayas,  7,000  feet  above  the  sea,  which  has  since  become  the  seat 
of  the  Government  of  India  and  Army  Head-Quarters  during  the  hot 
weather  months. 

The  Conunander-in-Chief  had  been  at  Simla  rather  more  than  a 
month,  when,  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  12th  May,  an  Aide-de- 
camp galloped  in  from  Umballa  (the  Head-Quarters  station  of  the 
Sirhind  division),  distant  eighty  miles,  bringing  with  him  a  copy  of  the 
telegrapiiic  message  which  had  been  despatched  from  Delhi  the  previous 
day  to  *  all  stations  in  the  Punjab,'  and  which  had  caused  such  con- 
sternation at  Peshawar  on  the  evening  of  the  11th  May. 

Sir  Henry  Barnard,  commanding  the  Sirhind  division,  desired  the 
Aide-de-camp  (his  own  son)  to  inform  the  Commander-in-Chief  that 
the  temper  of  the  three  Native  regiments  at  Umballa  was  more  than 
doubtful,  and  that  it  seemed  advisable  that  the  three  regiments  of 
British  Infantry  stationed  in  the  lulls  near  Simla  should  be  ordered  at 
once  to  Umballa.  So  urgent  did  this  seem  to  Barnard,  that,  in  antici- 
pation of  sanction  from  the  Conunander-in-Chief,  he  told  his  son  to 
warn  the  75th  Foot  as  he  passed  through  Kasauli  to  be  prepared  for  an 
inunediate  move. 

General  Anson  at  once  saw  the  necessity  for  taking  prompt  action. 
That  same  afternoon  he  despatched  an  Aide  de-camp  to  Kasauli  to 
order  the  75th  to  proceed  without  delay  to  Umballa,  and  the  1st  Bengal 
Fusiliers  at  Dagshai  to  follow  the  75th  as  soon  as  carriage  could  be 
collected ;  also  to  warn  the  2nd  Bengal  Fusiliers  at  Subathu  to  be  ready 
to  move.  Expresses  were  sent  at  the  same  to  Ferozepore  and  Jullundur 
directing  that  a  European  guard  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  the 
magazine  at  the  former  place,  and  a  detachment  of  European  Infantry 
thrown  into  the  fort  of  Philour  from  the  latter.  The  confidence  re- 
posed in  the  Native  army  before  the  Mutiny  was  so  great  that  these 
two  important  magazines,  like  almost  all  the  arsensds  and  magazines 
in  India,  were  guarded  by  Native  soldiers,  and  subsequent  events 
proved  that,  but  for  General  Anson's  timely  precautions,  the  mutineers 
must  have  obtained  possession  of  the  magazines  at  Ferozepore  and 
Philour.* 

♦  Surely  those  whom  God  has  a  mind  te  destroy,  He  first  deprives  of  their 
senses ;  for  not  only  were  the  magazines  at  Delhi  and  Cawnpora  allowed  to 
fall  into  the  enemy's  hands,  but  the  great  arsenal  at  Allahabad  narrowly 
escaped  the  same  fate.  Up  till  May,  1857,  this  fort  was  garrisoned  only  by 
Native  soldiers.  Early  in  that  month  sixty  worn-out  European  pensioners 
were  brought  to  Allahabad  from  Chunar,  with  whose  assistance,  ana  that  of  a 
few  hastily  raised  Volunteers,  lieutenants  Russell  and  Tod  Brown,  of  the 
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Anson  had  not  long  to  wait  before  he  received  confirmation  of  the 
alarming  news  brought  by  General  Barnard's  son.  The  very  next 
afternoon  a  letter  arrived  from  Meerut  giving  an  account  of  the  out- 
break on  the  10th,  and  a  few  particulars  of  what  had  occurred  at  Delhi 
The  Conunander-in-Chief  immediately  decided  on  proceeding  to 
Umballa,  to  superintend  personally  the  organization  of  the  force 
which,  as  he  rightly  judged,  would  have  to  be  sent  to  Delhi.  There 
wfiis  no  hesitation  on  General  Anson's  part,  or  delay  in  issuing  the 
necessary  orders.*  The  2nd  Bengal  Fusiliers  were  directed  to  march 
to  UmbaUa,  and  an  Artillery  officer  was  sent  express  to  Pliilour  with 
instructions  for  a  third-class  siege-train  to  be  got  ready,  and  for  reserve 
Artillery  and  Infantry  ammunition  to  be  despatched  to  Umballa. 
Orders  were  also  issued  for  the  Nasiri  battalion,  stationed  at  Jutog, 
near  Simla,  and  for  the  company  of  Native  Artillery  at  Kangra  and 
Nurpurf  to  march  with  all  expedition  to  Philour,  for  the  purpose  of 
accompanying  the  siege-train ;  and  for  the  Sirmur  battalion  of  Gurkhsks 
at  Dehra  Dun,  and  the  Sappers  and  Miners  at  Rurki,  to  proceed  to 
Meerut. 

Having  thus  pressed  forward  the  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the 
revolt  which  to  him  seemed  most  urgent.  General  Anson  left  Simla 
early  on  the  14th  May,  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  receipt  of  the 
first  news  of  the  outbreak,  and  reached  Umballa  the  following  morning. 
His  last  act  at  Simla  was  to  draft  a  circular  which  he  hoped  would  have 
the  effect  of  allaying  excitement  in  the  Native  army. 

The  report  which  Sir  Henry  Barnard  had  to  make  to  the  Chief  on 
his  arrival  at  Umballa  was  not  reassuring.  The  troops  at  that  station 
consisted  of  Her  Majesty's  9th  Lancers,  two  troops  of  Horse  Artillery, 
the  4th  Bengal  Light  Cavalry,  and  two  regiments  of  Native  Infantry. 
The  75th  Foot  and  1st  Bengal  Fusiliers  had  just  marched  in  with  only 
thirty  and  seventy  rounds  of  ammunition  per  man,  respectively,  and 
(from  want  of  carriage)  without  tents  or  baggage.  The  Commissariat 
and  Medical  Departments  were  totally  unprepared  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  force  suddenly  ordered  to  take  the  field ;  there  were  no 
doolies  for  the  sick ;  supplies  were  difficult  to  collect,  for  the  bazaars 

Bengal  Artillery,  were  able  to  overawe  and  disarm  the  Native  ^ard  on  the  very 
night  on  which  the  regiments  to  which  they  belonged  mutinied  in  the  adjoining 
cantonment.  These  two  gallant  officers  had  taken  the  precaution  to  fill  the 
cellars  below  the  armoury  (which  contained  some  60,000  or  60,000  stands  of 
arms)  with  barrels  of  powder,  their  intention  being  to  blow  up  the  whole  place 
in  the  event  of  the  sepoys  getting  the  upi)er  hand.  This  determination  was 
known  to  all  in  the  fort,  and  no  doubt  had  something  to  say  to  the  guard 
submitting  to  be  disarmed. 

*  He  has  been  accused  of  dilatoriness  and  want  of  decision  after  hearing  the 
news. 

t  Places  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas. 
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were  partially  deserted ;  there  was  a  scarcity  of  contractors,  and  no 
ammunition  was  available  nearer  than  Philour,  eighty  miles  off. 

At  Delhi  all  the  Europeans  who  had  not  escaped  had  been  massacred, 
and  the  city  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  Native  garrison  and 
the  mutinous  troops  from  Meerut  in  the  name  of  the  old  King. 

At  Meerut  the  European  troops  were  entrenching  themselves ;  the 
surrounding  district  was  in  the  moat  complete  disorder,  and  the  civil 
courts  powerless. 

At  Umballa  and  Jullundur,  although  the  presence  of  European 
troops  had  hitherto  kept  the  Native  regiments  from  open  mutiny,  it 
was  evident  that  they  were  not  in  the  least  to  be  depended  upon. 

At  Ferozepore  an  aggravated  revolt  had  occurred,  and  at  Lahore  it 
had  been  found  necessary  to  disarm  all  the  Native  troops. 

From  below  Meerut  there  was  no  intelligence  whatever,  but  it 
seemed  more  than  probable  that  the  spirit  of  rebellion  had  broken  out 
in  many  stations,  and  later  this  was  known  to  be  the  cfikse. 

To  add  to  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  anxieties,  it  was  reported  that 
the  Nasiri  battalion  at  Jutog  had  got  out  of  hand  for  a  time  and  refused 
to  march  to  Philour,  while  a  detachment  of  the  same  corps  at  Easauli 
plundered  the  treasury,  rendering  it  necessary  to  send  back  100  men  of 
the  75th  Foot  to  reinforce  the  depot  at  that  place,  where  a  large  number 
of  European  soldiers*  families  were  collected. 

The  behaviour  of  the  Gurkhas  gave  rise  to  a  panic  at  Simla,  which, 
however,  did  not  last  long.  Lord  William  Hay,*  who  was  Deputy- 
Commissioner  at  the  time,  Induced  most  of  the  ladies,  with  their 
children,  to  seek  a  temporary  asylum  with  the  Raja  of  Kiunthal.f 
Hay  himself  managed  to  keep  Simla  quiet,  and  the  men  of  the  Nasiri 
battalion  coming  to  their  senses,  order  was  restored  throughout  the 
hills.  The  money  taken  from  the  Easauli  treasury  was  nearly  all 
voluntarily  given  up,  and  before  the  year  was  out  the  battalion  did  us 
good  service. 

It  was  a  long  list  of  troubles  that  was  placed  before  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  Disturbing  as  they  all  were,  each  requiring  prompt  and 
special  action,  there  was  one  amongst  them  which  stood  out  in  bold 
relief — the  situation  at  Delhi ;  and  to  wrest  that  stronghold  from  the 
hands  of  the  mutineers  was,  General  Anson  conceived,  his  most  pressing 
obligation.  But  could  it  be  done  with  the  means  at  his  disposal  ?  He 
thought  not ;  and  in  this  opinion  he  was  supported  by  the  senior  officers 
at  Umballa,  with  whom  the  question  was  anxiously  discussed  at  a 
conference  held  at  Sir  Henry  Barnard's  house  on  the  16th  May.:|:    It 

•  Now  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale. 

t  A  small  hill  state  near  Simla. 

:^  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  five  senior  officers  at  this  conference  were 
all  dead  in  less  than  seven  weeks.  General  Anson,  Brigadier  Hallifax,  com- 
manding the  Umballa  station,  and  Colonel  Mowatt,  commanding  the  Artillery, 
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was  nevertheless  determined  to  push  on  to  Delhi,  and  General  Hewitt 
was  asked  what  force  he  could  spare  from  Meerut  to  co-operate  with 
the  Umballa  column.  He  was  warned  that  time  was  an  object,  and 
that  the  23rd  May  was  the  date  on  which  his  troops  would  probably  be 
required  to  start.  All  details  were  carefully  considered.  The  first 
difficulty  to  be  overcome  was  the  want  of  carriage.  No  organized 
system  of  transport — one  of  the  most  essential  requirements  of  an 
efficient  army — existed,  and,  owing  to  the  restlessness  and  uncertainty 


which  prevailed   throughout  tne   countrjs^  ibe  ci\il  authorities  were 
unable  to  collect  carts  and  camels  with  the  usual  rapidity.* 

That  afternoon  General  Anson  received  a  letter  from  Sir  John 
Lawrence  urging  the  importance  of  an  immediate  advance  on  Delhi, 
and  giving  an  outline  of  the  measures  he  proposed  to  adopt  in  the 
Punjab.  He  asked  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  give  a  general  sanction 
to  the  arrangements,  and  concluded  with  these  words :  '*  I  consider 
this  to  be  the  greatest  crisis  which  has  ever  occurred  in  India.  Our 
European  force  is  so  small  that,  unless  effectively  handled  in  the  outset, 
and  brought  to  bear,  it  will  prove  unequal  to  the  emergency.  But 
with  vigour  and  promptitude,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  it  will  prove 
irresistible.* 

Anson  naturally  hesitated  to  advance  with  an  inefficient  and  only 
partially  equipped  force  against  a  strongly-fortified  city  with  an  immense 
armed  population,  defended  by  many  thousand  desperate  mutineers, 
and  in  his  reply  (dated  the  17th  May)  he  put  the  case  plainly  before  Sir 
John  Lawrence.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Europeans  were  without 
tents  ;  that  there  were  no  guns  at  Umballa  or  Meerut  heavier  than  six 
or  nine  pounders  with  which  to  batter  down  the  walls  of  Delhi ;  that 
the  required  amount  of  carriage  could  not  be  provided  in  less  than 
sixteen  or  twenty  days ;  and  that  the  three  Native  corps  at  Umballa 
could  not  be  depended  upon.  He  asked  Sir  John  whether  he  considered 
'  it  would  be  prudent  to  risk  the  small  European  force  we  have  here  in 
an  enterprise  against  Delhi,'  and  he  wrote  :  *  My  own  view  of  the  state 
of  things  now  is,  by  carefully  collecting  our  resources,  having  got  rid  of 
the  bad  materials  which  we  cannot  trust,  and  having  supplied  their 
places  with  others  of  a  better  sort,  it  would  not  be  very  long  before  we 
could  proceed,  without  a  chance  of  failure,  in  whatever  direction  we 
might  please.*  Adding,  *  this  is  now  the  opinion  of  all  here  whom  I 
have  consulted  —  the  Major- General  and  Brigadier,  the  Adjutant- 
General,  Quartermaster-General  and  Commissary-General.*  Anson 
concluded  his  letter  with  the  following  words :    '  It  would  give  me 


died  within  ten  days ;  Colonel  Chester,  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  was 
killed  at  Badli-ki-Serai  on  the  8th  June,  and  Sir  Henry  Barnard  died  at  Delhi 
on  the  6th  July. 
•  See  Kaye's  '  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,*  vol.  ii.,  p.  120. 
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great  satiBfaotioa  to  have  your  views  upon  the  present  crisis,  for  I  would 
trust  to  them  more  than  to  my  experience.' 

John  Lawrence,  who  woe  straining  every  nerve  to  check  the  Mutiny 
and  prevent  a  generr^  rising  of  the  population,  was  impatient  at  the 
idea  of  delay,  and  lost  no  time  in  giving  Anson  his  opinion.  Ho 
telegraphed  it  briefly  on  the  20th,  and  tlie  following  day  he  wrote  to 
the  efltict  that  he  knew  Delhi  well,  having  been  stationed  there  tor 
nearly  thirteen  years,  and  it  seemed  incredible  to  him  that  mutineers 
could  hold  and  defend  it ;  his  belief  was  '  that,  with  good  management 
on  the  part  of  the  civil  officers,  it  would  open  its  gates  on  the  approach 
of  our  troops.'  He  admitted  that  '  on  nuhtary  principles,  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  it  may  not  be  expedient  to  advance  on  Delhi  imtil  the 
Meerut  force  is  prepared  to  act.'  Dut  he  protested  sgainat  European 
soldiers  being  '  cooped  up  in  their  cantonments,  tamely  aw^ting  the 
progress  of  events.'  He  went  on  to  say ;  '  Pray  only  reflect  on  the 
whole  history  of  India.  Where  have  we  failed  when  we  acted  vigor- 
ously ?  Where  have  we  succeeded  when  guided  by  timid  counuels  ? 
Chve  with  1,200  men  fought  at  Plassy,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of 
bis  leading  ofiicers,  beat  40,000  men,  and  conquered  Bengal.' 

That  6ir  John  Lawrence  greatly  under-estimated  the  difficulties 
which  Anson  had  to  overcome  we  now  know.  Delhi  did  not  open  ite 
gates  on  our  approach,  but  for  more  than  three  months  defied  all  our 
efibrts  to  capture  it.  And  in  his  eagerness  to  get  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  to  think  as  be  did,  the  resolute  Chief  Commissioner  forgot  that 
Clive— not  with  1,200  men,  but  with  8,000  disciplined  troops— hod  to 
deal  in  the  open  field  with  an  enemy  little  t«tter  than  a  rabble; 
whereas  Anson  htid  to  attack  a  stroug  fortress,  amply  supplied  with 
stores  and  ammunition,  possessing  a  powerful  armament,  and  held  by 
soldiers  who  were  not  only  well  trained  and  equipped,  but  were  fighting 
for  their  lives,  and  animated  by  religious  fanaticism. 

Still,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  John  Lawrence's  views  as  to  the 
necessity  for  Delhi  being  taken  at  all  hazards  were  correct.  The 
Governor-General  held  the  same  opinion,  and  strongly  urged  it  upon 
Anson,  who  loyally  responded,  and  during  the  short  time  he  remained 
at  Umballa  strenuously  exerted  himself  to  equip  the  troops  destined  for 
the  arduous  task. 

While  preparing  for  his  advance  on  the  Moghul  capital,  Anson  did 
not  neglect  to  provide,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  for  the  safety  of 
Dmballa.  The  soldiers'  wives  and  children  were  sent  to  Kasanh ;  a 
place  of  refuge  was  made  for  the  non-combatants  at  the  church,  round 
which  an  entrenchment  was  thrown ;  a  garrison,  about  500  strong,  was 
formed  of  the  sick  and  weaidy  men  of  the  several  European  regiments, 
assisted  by  some  of  the  Patiala  troops ;  and  as  an  additional  security 
half  the  Native  corps  were  sent  into  the  district,  and  the  other  half  with 
the  column  to  Delhi. 
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John  Lawrence  had  strongly  advocated  the  policy  of  trusting  the 
Maharaja  of  Patiala  and  the  Rajas  of  Jhind  and  Nabha.  The  attitude 
of  these  Chiefs  was  of  extreme  importance,  for  if  they  had  not  been 
well  disposed  towards  us,  our  communication  with  the  Punjab  would 
have  been  imperilled.  There  was  therefore  much  anxiety  at  Umballa 
as  to  the  course  Patiala,  Jhind,  and  Nabha  (the  three  principal  members 
of  the  great  Phulkian  family)  would  elect  to  take.  Douglas  Forsyth,* 
Deputy-Commissioner  of  UmbaUa,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  the 
Maharaja  of  Patiala,  at  once  sought  an  interview  with  him.  He  was 
beginning  to  explain  to  the  Maharaja  the  difiiculties  of  the  situation, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  His  Highness,  who  said  he  was  aware  of 
all  that  had  happened ;  on  which  Forsyth  asked  if  it  was  true  that 
emissaries  from  the  King  of  Delhi  had  come  to  Patiala.  The  Maharaja 
pointed  to  some  men  seated  at  a  little  distance,  saying,  *  There  they 
are.*  Forsyth  then  asked  for  a  word  in  private.  As  soon  as  they  were 
alone,  he  addressed  the  Maharaja  thus :  *  Maharaja  sahib,  answer 
me  one  question :  Are  you  for  us,  or  against  us  ?*  The  Maharaja*B 
reply  was  very  hearty :  *  As  long  as  I  Kve  I  am  yours,  but  you  know  I 
have  enemies  in  my  own  country ;  some  of  my  relations  are  against 
me — mv  brother  for  one.  What  do  vou  want  done  ?'  Forsyth  then 
asked  the  Maharaja  to  send  some  of  his  troops  towards  Kumal  to  keep 
open  the  Grand  Trunk  Boad.  The  Maharaja  agreed  on  the  under- 
standing that  Europeans  should  soon  be  sent  to  support  them — a  very 
necessary  condition,  for  he  knew  that  his  men  could  only  be  trusted  so 
long  as  there  was  no  doubt  of  our  ultimate  success. 

Patiala  was  true  to  his  word,  and  throughout  the  Mutiny  the  Phulkii 


Chiefs  remained  perfectly  loyal,  and  performed  the  important  service 
01  keeping  open  communication  between  Delhi  and  the  Punjab. t 

On  the  19th  May  General  Anson  was  cheered  by  hearing  from  John 
Lawrence  that  the  Corps  of  Guides  and  four  trusty  Punjab  regiments 
were  proceeding  by  forced  marches  to  join  him.  On  the  21st  he 
received  a  message  from  the  Governor-General  informing  him  that 
European  troops  were  coming  from  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Ceylon.  He 
also  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  siege-train  at  Umballa,  and  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  telegraphing  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  that  the  first 
detachment  of  the  column  destined  for  Delhi  had  started. 

On  the  2drd  the  Commander-in-Chief  communicated  his  plan  of 
operations  to  General  Hewitt.  It  was  as  follows :  Two  brigades  were 
to  advance  from  Umballa,  commanded  by  Brigadier  Hallifax  of  the 
75th  Foot,  and  Colonel  Jones  of  the  60th  Bifles ;  and  one  brigade  from 
Meerut,  under  the  command  of  Brigadier  Archdale  Wilson.  The  two 
former  were  to  be  concentrated  at  Kumal  by  the  80th  May,  and  were 
then  to  advance,  under  General  Anson,  so  as  to  arrive  opposite  Baghput 

•  The  late  Sir  Douglas  Forsyth,  K. C.S.I, 
t  See  *  The  Life  of  Su-  Douglas  Forsyth.* 
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on  the  6th  June,  at  which  place  they  were  to  be  joined  by  the  Meerut 
brigade,  and  the  united  force  woe  then  to  proceed  to  Delhi. 

AH  his  arrongementB  being  now  completed,  Anaon  left  Dmbftlla  on 
the  24th  Mhy,  and  reached  Ivumal  the  following  morning.  On  the  26th 
he  Wfta  struck  down  by  cholerft,  and  in  a  few  hours  Buocumbed  to  that 
fatal  disease.  Hie  last  words  expressed  a  hope  that  his  country  woold 
do  him  jostice,  and  it  is  grievous  to  feel  that,  in  estimating  his  work 
and  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter,  full  justice  has  not  been  done 
him.  Anson  has  been  undeservedly  blamed  for  vacillation  and  wont 
of  promptitude.  He  was  told  to  'make  short  work  of  Delhi,' but  before 
Delhi  conld  bo  taken  more  men  bad  perished  than  his  whole  force  at 
that  Ume  amounted  to.  The  advice  to  march  upon  Delhi  was  sound, 
but  had  it  been  rashly  followed  disaster  would  have  been  the  inevitable 
result.  Had  the  Commander-in-Chief  been  goaded  into  advancing 
without  spare  ammunition  and  siege  Aitillerj,  or  with  on  insufficient 
force,  he  mast  have  been  annihilated  by  Che  overwhelming  mosses  of 
the  mutLoeers — those  mutineers,  who,  we  shall  see  later,  stoutly 
Opposed  Barnard's  greatly  augmented  force  at  Badli-ki- Serai,  would 
almost  certainly  have  repulsed,  if  not  destroyed,  a  smaller  body  of 

On  the  death  of  General  Anson  the  command  of  the  Field  Force 
devolved  on  Major-Qeneral  Sir  Henry  Barnard. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

I  wni  now  continue  my  story  from  the  time  I  left  Peshawar  to  join 
the  Movable  Column. 

On  the  18th  May  Brigadier  Chamberlain  and  I  arrived  at  Bawol 
Pindi,  where  we  joined  the  Chief  Commissioner,  who  had  got  thus  far 
on  his  way  to  his  summer  residence  in  the  Murree  Hills  when  tidings 
of  the  disaster  reached  him.  One  of  Sir  John  Lawrence's  first  acts 
after  talking  over  matters  with  Chamberloiu  was  to  summon  Edwardes 
from  Peshawar,  for  he  wished  to  consult  with  him  personally  about  the 
question  of  raising  levies  and  enlisting  more  frontier  men,  the  only  one 
of  Bdwardes's  and  Nicholson's  proposals  regarding  which  the  Chief 
Gommissioner  had  any  doubt ;  it  appeared  to  him  a  somewhat  risky 
step  to  take,  and  he  desired  to  give  the  matter  very  careful  considera- 
tion before  coming  to  any  decision.  I  remember  being  greatly  struck 
with  the  weight  given  by  Lawrence  to  Edwardes's  opinion.  He  called 
him  his  Councillor,  he  eagerly  sought  his  advice,  and  he  evidently 
placed  the  utmost  reliance  on  bis  judgmeni 

During  the  six  days  that  we  remained  at  Bawal  Pindi  waiting  for  the 
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MoYable  Column  to  be  assembled,  I  spent  the  greater  part  of  my  time 
in  the  Chief  Commissioner's  office,  drafting  or  copying  confidential 
letters  and  telegrams.  I  thus  learned  everything  that  wfiks  happening 
in  the  Pmijab,  and  became  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis  through 
which  we  were  passing.  This  enabled  me  to  appreciate  the  tremendous 
efforts  required  to  cope  with  the  danger,  and  to  understand  that  the 
fate  of  Delhi  and  the  lives  of  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen  in 
Upper  India  depended  upon  the  action  taken  by  the  authorities  in  the 
Punjab.  I  realized  that  Sir  John  Lawrence  thought  of  every  detail, 
and  how  correct  was  his  judgment  as  to  which  of  his  subordinates 
could,  or  could  not,  be  trusted.  The  many  European  women  and 
ehUdren  scattered  over  the  province  caused  him  the  greatest  anxiety, 
and  he  wisely  determined  to  collect  them  as  much  as  possible  at  hill 
stations  and  the  larger  centres,  where  they  would  be  under  the  protec- 
tion of  British  troops ;  for  this  reason  he  ordered  the  families  of  the 
European  soldiers  at  Sialkot  (who  were  being  withdrawn  to  join  the 
Movable  Colim:m)  to  be  sent  to  Lahore.  But,  notwithstanding  all  that 
had  occurred,  and  was  daily  occurring,  to  demonstrate  how  universal 
was  the  spirit  of  disaffection  throughout  the  Native  Army,  Brigadier 
Frederick  Brind,  who  commanded  at  Sialkot,  could  not  be  brought  to 
believe  that  the  regiments  serving  under  his  command  would  ever 
prove  disloyal,  and  he  strongly  objected  to  carry  out  an  order  which  he 
denounced  as  *  showing  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  sepoys.*  John 
Lawrence,  however,  stood  firm.  Brind  was  ordered  to  despatch  the 
soldiers*  families  without  delay,  and  advised  to  urge  the  civilians  and 
military  officers  to  send  away  their  families  at  the  same  time.  A  few 
of  the  ladies  and  children  were  sent  off,  but  some  were  allowed  to 
remain  until  the  troops  mutinied,  when  the  Brigadier  was  one  of  the 
first  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  misplaced  confidence,  being  shot  down  by 
one  of  his  own  orderlies. 

We  had  not  been  long  at  Rawal  Pindi  before  we  heard  that  the  un- 
easiness at  Peshawar  was  hourly  increasing,  and  that  the  detachment 
of  the  55th  Native  Infantry^  at  Nowshera  had  mutinied  and  broken 
open  the  magazine.  The  military  force  in  the  Peshawar  valley  had 
been  considerably  weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  27th  Foot 
and  Corps  of  Guides;  it  was  evident  that  disaffection  wfiks  rapidly 
spreading,  and  what  was  still  more  alarming  was  the  ominously  rest- 
less feelings  amongst  the  principal  tribes  on  the  frontier.  Nicholson 
encountered  considerable  difficulty  in  raising  local  levies,  and  there  was 
a  general  unwillingness  to  enlist.  Our  disasters  in  Kabul  in  1841-42 
had  not  been  forgotten ;  our  cause  was  considered  desperate,  and  even 
Nicholson  could  not  persuade  men  to  join  it.  It  was  clear  that  this 
state  of  affurs  must  not  be  allowed  to  continue,  and  that  some  decisive 

*  The  Head -Quarters  of  this  regiment  had  been  sent  to  Mardan  in  place  of 
the  Qoides. 
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measures  must  quickly  be  taken,  or  there  would  be  a  general  rieing 
along  the  frontier. 

Matters  Bcemed  to  be  drawing  to  a  head,  when  it  vas  wieelj  deter- 
mined to  disarm  the  Native  regiments  at  Pesfaawar  without  delay. 
This  conclusion  was  come  to  at  midnight  on  the  21st  May,  when  the 
news  of  the  unfortunate  occurrences  at  Nowshera  reached  Edwardes, 
wlio  had  returned  that  morning  from  Kawal  Pindi.  He  and  Nicholson 
felt  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  for  if  the  sepoys  heard  that  the  regi' 
inent  at  Nowshera  had  mutinied,  it  would  be  too  late  to  attempt  to 
disarm  them.  Going  forthwith  to  the  Brigadier's  house,  they  com- 
mimicated  their  views  to  Sydney  Cotton,  who  thoroughly  appreciated 
the  urgency  of  the  case,  and,  acting  with  the  most  praiseworthy 
decision,  summoned  the  oommanding  officers  of  all  the  Native  regi- 
ments to  be  at  his  house  at  daybreak. 

When  they  were  assembled,  the  Brigadier  carefully  explained  to  the 
officers  how  matters  stood.  He  pointed  out  to  them  that  their  regi- 
ments were  known  to  be  on  the  verge  of  mutiny,  and  that  they  must 
be  disarmed  forthwith,  ending  by  expressing  his  great  regret  at  having 
to  take  so  serious  a  step. 

The  officers  were  quite  aghast.  They  were  persistent  and  almost  in- 
subordinate in  expressing  their  conviction  that  the  measure  was  wholly 
uncalled-for,  that  the  sepoys  were  thoroughly  loyal,  and  that,  notwith- 
standing what  had  occurred  in  other  places,  tjte;  had  perfect  confidence 

The  Brigadier,  who  knew  the  officers  well,  felt  that  every  allowance 
aliould  bo  made  for  them,  called  upon  as  they  were  to  disarm  the  men 
with  whom  they  had  been  so  long  associated,  and  in  whom  they  still 
implicitly  believed.  But  although  he  regarded  the  officers'  remon- 
strances as  natural  and  excusable,  Cotton  never  wavered  in  bis  decision, 
for  he  was  experienced  enough  to  see  that  the  evil  was  widespread  and 
deep-seated,  and  that  any  display  of  contidenco  or  attempt  at  concilia- 
tion in  dealing  with  the  diaaflected  regiuients  would  be  worse  than 
useless. 

The  parade,  which  was  ordered  for  7  6.m.,  was  conducted  with  great 
judgment.  The  European  troops  were  skilfully  disposed  so  as  to  render 
resistance  useless,  and  four  out  of  the  five  regular  Native  regiments 
were  called  upon  to  lay  down  their  arms.  The  fifth  regiment — the 
21st  Native  Infantry* — was  exempted  from  this  indignity,  partly 
because  it  bad  shown  no  active  symptoms  of  disaffection,  was  well 
commanded  and  had  good  officers,  and  partly  because  it  would  have 
been  extremely  difficult  to  carry  on  the  military  duties  of  the  station 
without  some  Native  Infantry. 

The  two  regunents  of  Irregular  Cavalry  were  also  spared  the  disgrace 

*  Now  tbe  Ist  Beugol  Infantij. 
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of  being  disarmed.  It  was  hoped  diat  the  stake  the  Native  officers  and 
men  had  in  the  service  (their  horses  and  arms  being  their  own  property) 
would  prevent  them  from  taking  an  active  part  in  the  Mutiny,  and  it 
was  beUevod  that  the  British  officers  who  served  with  them,  and  who 
for  the  most  part  were  carefully  selected,  had  sufficient  influence 
over  their  men  to  keep  them  straight.  This  hope  proved  to  be  not 
altogether  without  foundation,  for  of  the  eighteen  regiments  of  Irregular 
Cavalry  which  existed  in  May,  1857,  eight  are  still  borne  on  the  strength 
of  the  Bengal  Army  ;  while  of  the  ten  regiments  of  Regular  Cav^y 
and  seventy-four  of  Infantry,  none  of  the  former,  and  only  eleven  of 
the  latter,  now  remain. 

How  immediate  and  salutary  were  the  effects  of  the  disarmament  on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Peshawar  valley  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
account  which  Edwardes  gave  of  it.  *  As  we  rode  down  to  the  dis- 
arming a  very  few  Chiefs  and  yeomen  of  the  country  attended  us ;  and 
I  remember  judging  from  their  faces  that  they  came  to  see  which  way 
the  tide  would  turn.  As  we  rode  back  friends  wore  as  thick  as  summer 
flies,  and  levies  began  from  that  moment  to  come  in.' 

The  Subadar-Major  of  the  51st — one  of  the  four  regiments  disarmed 
— ^had  a  few  days  before  written  to  the  men  of  the  64th,  who  were 
divided  amongst  the  outposts,  calling  upon  them  to  return  to  Peshawar 
in  time  to  join  in  the  revolt  fixed  for  ^[ia  Q*Zn<1  ¥^*>Yi  ^^®  letter  ran  ; 
•  In  whatever  way  you  can  manage  it,  come  into  Peshawar  on  the  21st 
instant.  Thoroughly  understand  that  point  I  In  fact,  eat  there  and 
drink  hero.'  The  rapidity  with  which  the  disarmament  had  been 
carried  through  spoilt  the  Subadar- Major's  little  game ;  he  had,  how- 
ever, gone  too  far  to  draw  back,  and  on  the  night  of  the  22nd  ho 
deserted,  taking  with  him  250  men  of  the  regiment.  His  hopes  were  a 
second  time  doomed  to  disappointment.  However  welcome  250 
muskets  might  have  been  to  the  Afridis,  250  unarmed  sepoys  were  no 
prize ;  and  as  our  neighbours  in  the  hills  had  evidently  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  our  raj  was  not  in  such  a  desperate  state  as  they 
had  imagined,  and  that  their  best  policy  was  to  side  with  us,  they 
caught  the  deserters,  with  the  assistance  of  the  district  police,  and  made 
them  over  to  the  authorities.  The  men  were  all  tried  by  Court- Martial, 
and  the  bubadar-Major  was  hanged  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
garrison. 

On  the  2drd  May,  the  day  after  the  disarmament,  news  was  received 
at  Peshawar  that  the  55th  Native  Infantry  had  mutinied  at  Mardan, 
and  that  the  10th  Irregular  Cavalry,  which  was  divided  between 
Nowshera  and  Mardan,  had  turned  against  us.  A  force  was  at  once 
despatched  to  restore  order,  and  Nicholson  accompanied  it  as  political 
officer.  No  sooner  did  the  mutineers,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  catch 
sight  of  the  approaching  column  than  they  broke  out  of  the  fort  and 
fled  towards  the  Swat  hills.    Nicholson  pursued  with  his  levies  and 
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mounted  policoi  and  before  night  12D  fugitives  were  killed  and  as  many 
more  made  prisoners.  The  remainder  found  no  welcome  among  the 
hill  tribes,  and  eventually  became  wanderers  over  the  country  until  they 
died  or  were  killed.  Poor  Spottiswoode,  the  Colonel,  committed  suicide 
shortly  before  the  Peshawar  troops  reached  Mardan. 


CHAPTER  X. 

While  I  was  employed  in  the  Chief  Conunissioner*s  office  at  Rawal 
Pindi  it  became  known  that  the  Mutineers  intended  to  make  their 
stand  at  Delhi,  and  inunediately  urgent  demands  came  from  the  Head- 
Quarters  of  the  army  for  troops  to  be  sent  from  the  Punjab.  Sir  John 
Lawrence  exerted  himself  to  the  uttermost,  even  to  the  extent  of 
denuding  his  own  province  to  a  somewhat  dangerous  degree,  and  the 
GKiides  and  1st  Punjab  Infantry,  which  had  been  told  off  for  the 
Movable  Column,  were  ordered  instead  to  proceed  to  Delhi. 

The  Guides,  a  corps  second  to  none  in  Her  Majesty's  Indian  Army, 
was  conmianded  by  Captain  Daly,^  and  consisted  of  three  troops  of 
Cavalry  and  six  companies  of  Infantry.  The  regiment  had  got  as  far 
as  Attock,  when  it  received  the  order  to  proceed  to  Delhi,  and  pushed 
on  at  once  by  double  marches.  The  4th  Sikhs,  under  Captain  Bothney, 
and  the  1st  Punjab  Infantry,  under  Major  Coke^-f  followed  in  quick 
succession,  and  later  on  the  following  troops  belonging  to  the  Punjab 
Frontier  Force  were  despatched  towards  Delhi :  a  squadron  of  the  1st 
Punjab  Cavalry,  under  Lieutenant  John  Watson  (my  companion  in 
Kashmir) ;  a  squadron  of  the  2nd  Punjab  Cavalry,  under  Lieutenant 
Charles  Nicholson^  (John  Nicholson's  brother) ;  a  squadron  of  the 
5th  Punjab  Cavalry,  under  Lieutenant  Tounghusband ;  and  the  2nd 
and  4th  Punjab  Infantry,  commanded  respectively  by  Captains 
G.  Green§  and  A.  Wilde.  || 

We  (Brigadier  Chamberlain  and  I)  remained  at  Rawal  Pindi  until 
the  24th  May  to  give  our  servants  and  horses  time  to  reach  Wazirabad, 
and  then  started  on  a  mail-cart  for  the  latter  place,  which  we  reached  on 
the  27th.  Lieutenant  James  Walker ,1F  of  the  Bombay  Engineers, 
accompanied  us  as  the  Brigadier's  orderly  officer. 

*  The  lalo  General  Sir  Heuiy  Daly,  G.C.B. 

t  Now  General  Sir  John  Coke,  G.C.B. 

t  Afterwards  commanded  by  Lieutenant,  now  General,  Sir  Dighton 
Probyn,  V.C,  G.C.V.O.,  K.C.B. 

§  The  late  Major-General  Sir  George  Green,  K.C.B. 

II  The  late  Lieutenant-Gcneral  Sir  Alfred  Wilde,  K.C.B.,  K.C.S.I. 

T  The  lato  General  James  Walker,  C.B.,  sometime  Surveyor-General  in 
India. 
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The  Grand  Trunk  Road,  which  runs  in  a  direct  line  from  Calcutta  to 
Peshawar,  was  then  in  course  of  construction  through  the  Punjab,  and 
in  places  was  in  rather  an  elemfintary  condition.  The  drivers  of  the 
mail-carts  sent  along  their  half- wild  and  entirely  unbroken  ponies  at 
racing  speed,  regardless  alike  of  obstacles  and  consequences.  With  an 
enterprising  coachman  the  usual  pace  was  about  twelve  miles  an  hour, 
including  stoppages.  As  we  were  recklessly  flying  along,  the  Brigadier, 
who  was  sitting  in  front,  perceived  that  one  of  the  reins  had  become 
unbuckled,  and  warned  Walker  and  me  to  look  out  for  an  upset.  Had 
the  coachman  not  discovered  the  state  of  his  tackle  all  might  have  been 
well,  for  the  ponies  needed  no  guiding  along  the  well-known  road. 
Unfortunately,  however,  he  became  aware  of  what  had  happened,  lost 
his  head,  and  pulled  the  reins ;  the  animals  dashed  off  the  road,  there 
was  a  crash,  and  we  found  ourselves  on  the  ground,  scattered  in 
different  directions.  No  great  damage  was  done,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
we  had  righted  the  cart,  re-harnessed  the  ponies,  and  were  rushing  along 
as  before. 

In  order  that  the  authorities  at  Bawal  Pindi  might  be  able  to  com- 
municate with  the  Movable  Column  while  on  the  march  and  away  from 
telegraph  stations,  which  were  few  and  far  between  in  1857.  a  signaller 
accompanieous,  and  travelled  with  his  instruments  on  a  second  mail- 
cart,  and  wherever  we  halted  for  the  day  he  attached  his  wire  to  the 
main  line.  He  had  just  completed  the  attachment  on  our  arrival  at 
Wazirabad,  when  I  observed  that  the  instrument  was  working,  and  on 
drawing  the  signaller's  attention  to  it,  he  read  off  a  message  which  was 
at  that  moment  being  transmitted  to  the  Chief  Commissioner,  informing 
him  of  the  death  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  Kumal  the  previous 
day.  This  sad  news  did  not  directly  affect  the  Movable  Column, 
as  it  had  been  organized  by,  and  was  imder  the  orders  of,  the 
Punjab  Government,  which  for  the  time  being  had  become  responsible 
for  the  military,  as  well  as  the  civil,  administration  in  the  north  of 
India. 

The  column  had  marched  into  Wazirabad  the  day  before  we  emrived. 
It  consisted  of  Major  Dawes'  troop  of  European  Horse  Artillery,  a 
European  battery  of  Field  Artillery,  commanded  by  Captain  Bourchier,* 
and  Her  Majesty's  52nd  Light  Infantry,  commanded  by  Colonel  George 
Campbell.  In  addition,  and  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  Native 
garrison  of  Sialkot,  a  wing  of  the  9th  Bengal  Light  Cavalry  and  the 
85th  Native  Infantry  were  attached  to  the  column. 

My  first  duty  at  Wazirabad  was  to  call  upon  the  senior  officer. 
Colonel  Campbell,  and  inform  him  that  Brigadier  Chamberlain  had 
come  to  take  over  command  of  the  Movable  Column.  I  found  the 
Colonel  lying  on  his  bed  trying  to  make  himself  as  comfortable  as  it 

*  Now  General  Sir  George  Bourchicr,  K.C.B. 
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WHS  pOHBible  with  the  thermometer  at  117°  Fahrenheit.  We  had  not 
met  before,  and  he  certainly  received  me  in  a  very  off-bftnd  manner. 
He  never  moved  from  hie  recumbent  position,  and  on  my  delivering 
my  mesHOge,  he  told  me  he  was  not  aware  that  the  title  of  Brigadier 
carried  military  rank  with  it ;  that  he  uuderetood  Brigadier  Chamberlain 
was  only  a  Lieutenant -Colonel,  whereas  he  held  the  rank  of  Colonel  in 
Her  Majesty's  army  ;  and  that,  under  these  circumatances,  he  must 
decline  to  acknowledge  Brigadier  Chamberlain  as  his  senior  officer.  I 
replied  that  I  would  give  his  message  to  the  Brigadier,  and  took  my 

When  Chamberlain  beard  what  had  occurred,  he  desired  me  to  return 
to  Campbell  and  explain  that  ho  had  no  wish  to  dispute  the  question  of 
relative  seniority,  and  that  in  assuming  command  of  the  cohunn  he 
was  only  carrying  out  the  orders  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India. 
Campbell,  who  technically  speaking  had  the  right  on  his  side,  was  not 
to  be  appeased,  and  requested  me  to  inform  the  Brigadier  of  his 
determination  not  to  serve  midcr  an  officer  whom  he  considered  to  be 
his  junior. 

This  was  not  a  pleasant  beginning  to  our  duties  with  the  column,  and 
Chamberlain  thought  that  we  had  better  take  our  departure  and  leave 
Campbell  in  command  until  the  question  could  be  settled  by  superior 
authority.  Campbell  was  accordingly  asked  to  march  the  troops  to 
Lahore,  to  which  place  we  continued  our  journey  by  mail-cart. 

At  the  same  time  a  reference  was  made  to  Sir  John  Lawrence  and 
Qeneral  Reed,  which  resulted  in  the  decision  that,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case,  it  was  essential  that  an  officer  of  Indian 
experience  should  be  in  command  of  the  column,  and  that  Campbell, 
having  only  been  a  very  short  time  in  the  country,  did  not  fulfil  this 
condition  ;  but  Campbell  was  told  that,  if  he  objected  to  serve  under 
Chamberlain,  he  could  remain  at  Lahore  with  the  Head-Quarters  of 
his  regiment.  Campbell,  who  at  heart  was  really  a  very  nice  fellow 
and  an  excellent  officer,  would  not  be  separated  from  the  52nd,  and 
agreed  to  serve  under  the  Brigadier,  reserving  to  himself  the  right  of 
protesting  when  the  new  Cororaander-ia-Chiof  should  arrive  in  India. 

There  was  probably  another  reason  for  Campbell  not  wishing  to 
serve  under  Chamberlain  besides  that  of  being  senior  to  him  in  the 
amiy,  in  the  fact  that  the  Brigadier  was  a  servant  of  '  John  Company,' 
while  Campbell  belonged  to  the  '  Queen's  Service.'  From  the  time  of 
the  establishment  of  a  local  army  there  had  existed  an  absurd  and 
unfortunate  jealousy  between  the  officers  of  the  Queen's  and  Com- 
pany's services,  and  one  of  the  best  results  of  the  Mutiny  was  its  gradual 
disappearance.  This  ill-feeling  induenccd  not  only  fellow-countrymen, 
but  relations,  even  brothers,  if  they  belonged  to  the  different  services, 
and  was  distinctly  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  Qovernment.  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  so  puarile  a  sentiment  conld  have  been  so 
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long  indulged  in  by  officers  who  no  doubt  considered  themselves  sensible 
Englishmen.* 

On  the  31st  May  we  arrived  at  Lahore,  where  we  found  everyone  in 
a  state  of  considerable  excitement.  Lahore  was  and  is  the  great  centre 
of  the  Punjab,  and  to  it  non-combatants  and  English  ladies  with  their 
children  were  hurrying  from  all  the  outlying  districts.  In  the  city 
itself  there  was  a  mixed  population  of  nearly  100,000,  chiefly  Sikhs  and 
Mahomedans,  many  of  the  former  old  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the 
Ehalsa  Army.  The  fort,  which  was  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  was 
garrisoned  by  half  a  regiment  of  sepoys,  one  company  of  European 
Lifantry,  and  a  few  European  Artillerymen.  Mian  Mir,  Ave  miles  off, 
was  the  Head- Quarters  of  the  Lahore  division ;  it  was  a  long,  straggling 
cantonment,  laid  out  for  a  much  larger  force  than  it  has  ever  been 
foimd  necessary  to  place  there,  with  the  European  Infantry  at  one  end 
and  the  European  Artillery  at  the  other,  separated  by  Native  troops. 
This  arrangement  (which  existed  in  almost  every  station  in  India)  is 
another  proof  of  the  implicit  confidence  placed  in  the  Native  army — a 
confidence  in  mercenary  soldiers  of  alien  races  which  seems  all  the 
more  surprising  when  we  call  to  mind  the  warnings  that  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years  had  been  repeatedly  given  of  the  possibihty  of  disaffection 
existing  amongst  Native  troops. 

There  were  four  Native  regiments  at  Mian  Mir,  one  of  Cavalry  and 
three  of  Infantry,  while  the  European  portion  of  the  garrison  consisted 
of  one  weak  Infantry  regiment,  two  troops  of  Horse  Artillery,  and  four 
companies  of  Foot  Artillery.  This  force  was  commanded  by  Brigadier 
Corbett,  of  the  Bengal  Army ;  he  had  been  nearly  forty  years  in  the 
service,  was  mentally  and  physically  vigorous,  and  had  no  fear  of 
responsibility.  Eobert  Montgomeryf  was  then  chief  civil  officer  at 
Lahore.  He  was  of  a  most  gentle  and  benevolent  nature,  with  a 
rubicimd  countenance  and  a  short,  somewhat  portly  figure,  which 
characteristics  led  to  his  being  irreverently  called  *  Pickwick,'  and 
probably  if  he  had  lived  in  less  momentous  times  he  would  never  have 
been  credited  with  the  great  qualities  which  the  crisis  in  the  Punjab 
proved  him  to  possess. 

On  receipt  of  the  telegraphic  news  of  the  outbreaks  at  Meerut  and 
Delhi,  Montgomery  felt  that  immediate  action  wa.s  necessary.  He  at 
once  set  to  work  to  discover  the  temper  of  the  Native  troops  at  Mian 
Mir,  and  soon  ascertained  that  they  were  disaffected  to  the  core,  and 
were  only  waiting  to  hear  from  their  friends  in  the  south  to  break  into 

•  Now,  except  for  one  short  interval,  every  officer  who  has  joined  the  Indian 
Army  since  1861  must,  in  the  first  instance,  have  belonged  or  been  attached 
to  one  of  Uer  Majesty's  British  regiments :  the  great  majority  have  been 
educated  at  Sandhurst  or  Woolwich,  and  all  feel  that  they  are  members  of 
the  same  army. 

t  The  late  Sir  Robert  Montgomery,  G.C.B. 

5 
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opon  mutiny.  He  thoroughly  understood  the  Native  character,  and 
realized  the  danger  to  the  whole  province  of  there  being  anything  in 
the  shape  of  a  serious  disturbance  at  its  capital ;  so  after  consulting  his 
various  officials,  Montgomery  decided  to  suggest  to  the  Brigadier  the 
advisability  of  disarming  the  sepoys,  or,  if  that  were  considered  too 
strong  a  measure,  of  taking  their  ammunition  from  them.  Corbett  met 
him  quite  half-way ;  he  also  saw  that  the  danger  was  imminent,  and 
that  prompt  action  was  necessary,  but  he  not  unnaturally  shrank  from 
taking  the  extreme  step  of  disarmmg  men  whose  loyalty  had  never  untU 
then  been  doubted — a  step,  moreover,  which  he  knew  would  be  keenly 
resented  by  all  the  regimental  officers— he  therefore  at  first  only  agreed 
to  deprive  the  sepoys  of  their  ammunition  ;  later  in  the  day,  however, 
after  thinking  the  matter  over,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  better  to  adopt  Montgomery's  bolder  proposal,  and  he  informed  him 
accordingly  that  he  would  '  go  the  whole  hog.' 

I  do  not  think  that  Corbett's  action  on  this  occasion  has  been  suf- 
ficiently appreciated.  That  he  decided  rightly  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  very  few  officers  holding  commands  in  India  at  that  time  would 
have  accepted  such  responsibility.  His  knowledge  as  to  what  had 
happened  at  Meerut  and  Delhi  was  based  on  one  or  two  meagre 
telegrams,  and  the  information  Montgomery  gave  him  as  to  the 
treacherous  intentions  of  the  sepoys  at  Mian  Mir  had  been  obtained  by 
means  of  a  spy,  who,  it  was  quite  possible,  might  have  been  actuated 
by  interested  motives. 

Having  made  up  his  mind  what  should  be  done,  Corbett  had  the  good 
sense  to  understand  that  success  depended  on  its  being  done  quickly, 
and  on  the  Native  troops  being  kept  absolutely  in  the  dark  as  to  what 
was  about  to  take  place.  A  general  parade  was  ordered  for  the  next 
morning,  the  18th  May,  and  it  was  wisely  determined  not  to  put 
ofif  a  ball  which  was  being  given  that  evening  to  the  officers  of 
the  81st  Foot.  The  secret  was  confided  to  very  few,  and  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  wore  taking  part  in  the  entertainment  were 
ignorant  of  the  reason  for  a  parade  having  been  ordered  the  following 
morning — an  unusual  proceeding  which  caused  a  certain  amount  of 
grumbling. 

When  the  sepoys  were  drawn  up,  it  was  explained  to  them  in  their 
own  language  that  they  were  about  to  be  deprived  of  their  arms,  in 
order  to  put  temptation  out  of  their  reach,  and  save  them  from  the 
disgrace  of  being  led  away  by  the  evil  example  of  other  corps.  Whilst 
they  were  being  thus  addressed,  the  Horse  Artillery  and  Slst  Foot  took 
up  a  second  line  immediately  in  rear  of  the  Native  regiments,  the  guns 
being  quietly  loaded  with  grape  during  the  manoeuvre.  The  regiments 
were  then  directed  to  change  front  to  the  rear,  when  they  found  them- 
selves face  to  face  with  the  British  troops.  The  order  was  given  to  the 
sepoys  to  *  pile  arms ';  one  of  the  regiments  hesitated,  but  only  for  a 
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moment;  resistance  was  hopeless,  and  the  word  of  command  was 
sullenly  obeyed. 

The  same  morning  the  fort  of  Lahore  was  secured.  Three  companies 
of  the  8l8t  marched  into  it  at  daylight,  relieved  the  sepoys  of  their 
guards,  and  ordered  them  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Another  company 
of  the  same  regiment  travelled  through  the  night  in  carriages  to 
Umritsar,  the  holy  city  of  the  Sikhs,  and  occupied  the  fortress  of 
Govindgarh.  Montgomery  had  been  very  anxious  about  these  two 
strongholds,  and  it  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  him  to  know  that  they 
were  at  length  safely  guarded  by  British  bayonets. 

Although,  as  I  have  said,  we  found  Lahore  in  a  state  of  considerable 
excitement,  it  was  satisfactory  to  see  how  fully  the  situation  had  been 
grasped,  and  how  everything  that  was  possible  had  been  done  to 
maintain  order,  and  show  the  people  of  the  Punjab  that  we  were 
prepared  to  hold  our  own.  Montgomery's  foresight  and  decision,  and 
Corbett*s  hearty  and  willing  co-operation,  checked,  if  not  altogether 
stopped,  what,  under  less  energetic  management,  would  assuredly  have 
resulted  in  very  grievous  trouble.  Excitement  was  inevitable.  There 
was  a  general  stir  throughout  the  pro^dnco.  Lahore  was  crowded  with 
the  families  of  European  soldiers,  and  with  ladies  who  had  come  there 
from  various  parts  of  the  Punjab,  all  in  terrible  anxiety  as  to  what 
might  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  their  husbands  and  relatives ;  some  of 
whom  were  with  Native  regiments,  whose  loyalty  was  more  than 
doubtful ;  some  with  the  Movable  Column,  the  destination  of  which 
was  uncertain ;  while  others  were  already  on  their  way  to  join  the  army 
hurrying  to  Delhi. 

The  difficulty  with  Campbell  having  been  settled.  Chamberlain 
assumed  the  conunand  of  the  Movable  Column,  the  advent  of  which  on 
the  2nd  June  was  hailed  with  delight  by  all  the  Europeans  at  Lahore. 
A  regiment  of  British  Infantry  and  two  batteries  of  Artillery  afiforded 
a  much  needed  support  to  the  handful  of  British  soldiers  keeping  guard 
over  the  great  capital  of  the  Punjab,  and  gave  confidence  to  the  Sikhs 
and  others  disposed  to  be  loyal,  but  who  were  doubtful  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  siding  with  us.  ~^ 

The  disturbing  element  was  the  Native  troops  which  accompanied 
the  column.  They  had  not  shown  openly  that  they  contemplated 
mutiny,  but  we  knew  that  they  were  not  to  be  trusted,  and  were  only 
watching  for  an  opportunity  to  break  out  and  escape  to  Delhi  with 
their  arms. 

I  was  living  with  the  Brigadier  in  a  house  only  a  few  minutes'  walk 
from  the  garden  where  the  Native  regiments  were  encamped,  and  the 
spies  we  were  employing  to  watch  them  had  orders  to  come  to  me 
whenever  anything  suspicious  should  occur.  Dining  the  night  of  the 
8th  June  one  of  these  men  awoke  me  with  the  news  that  the  85th 
Native  Lilantry  intended  to  revolt  at  daybreak,  and  that  some  of  them 
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had  ajiendy  loaded  their  muskets.  I  awoke  the  Brigadier,  who  directed 
me  to  go  at  once  to  the  British  officers  of  the  regiment,  tell  them  what 
we  had  heard,  and  that  he  would  be  with  them  shortly.  Aa  soon  as 
the  Brigadiet  arrived  the  men  were  ordered  to  fall  in,  and  on  their 
arms  being  examined  two  of  them  were  found  to  have  been  loaded. 
The  sepoys  to  wbom  the  muskets  belonged  were  made  prisoners,  and  I 
was  ordered  to  see  them  lodged  in  the  police-station. 

Chamberlain  determined  to  loso  no  time  in  dealing  with  the  case, 
and  although  Drum-Head  Courts- Martial  were  tbcn  supposed  to  be 
obsolete,  he  decided  to  revive,  for  this  occasion,  that  very  useful  nieans 
of  disposing,  in  time  of  war,  of  grave  cases  of  crime. 

The  Brigadier  thought  it  desirable  that  the  Court-Martial  should  be 
composed  of  Native,  rather  than  British,  officers,  as  being  lilcely  to  be 
looked  upon  by  the  prisoners  as  a  more  impartial  tribunal,  nnder  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  we  were  placed.  This  was  made 
possible  by  the  arrival  of  the  1st  Punjab  Infantry — Coke's  Rifles — a 
grand  regiment  under  a  grand  Commander.  Raised  in  1849,  composed 
chiefly  of  Sikhs  and  Path  an  s,  and  possessing  Native  officers  of 
undoubted  loyalty,  the  Ist  Punjab  Infantry  had  token  part  in  almost 
every  frontier  expedition  during  the  previous  eight  years,  Its  history 
was  a  glorious  record  of  faithful  and  devoted  service,  such  as  can  only 
be  tendered  by  brave  men  led  by  officers  in  whom  they  believe  and 
trust,*  The  Subadar-Major  of  the  corps  was  a  man  called  Mir  Jaffir, 
a  most  gallant  Afghan  soldier,  who  entered  the  British  service  during 
the  first  Afghan  war,  and  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  all  the  sub- 
sequent frontier  fights.  This  Native  officer  was  made  president  of  the 
Court' Martial.  The  prisoners  were  found  guilty  of  mutiny,  and 
aentonced  to  death.  Chamberlain  decided  that  they  should  be  blown 
away  from  guns,  in  the  presence  of  their  own  comrades,  as  being  the 
most  awe-inspiring  means  of  carrying  the  sentence  into  efiect.f  A 
parade  was  at  once  ordered.  The  troops  were  drawn  up  so  as  to  form 
three  sides  of  a  square ;  on  the  fourth  side  were  two  guns.  As  the 
prisoners  were  being  brought  to  the  parade,  one  of  them  asked  me  it 
they  were  going  to  be  blown  from  guns.  I  said,  '  Yes.'  He  made  no 
further  remark,  and  they  both  walked  steadily  on  until  they  reached 
the  gnns,  to  which  they  were  bound,  when  one  of  them  requested  that 
some  rupees  he  had  on  his  person  might  be  saved  for  his  relations. 
The  Brigadier  answered :  '  It  is  too  late  I '    The  word  of  command  was 

*  During  the  operations  in  the  Kohat  Puss  in  February.  1350,  within 
twelvK  months  of  tlie  corps  being  raised,  several  of  the  men  were  killed  and 
woutideil.  Among  tlie  latt«r  was  a  Pathan  named  Maiiomed  Giil.  He  was 
shot  through  the  Body  in  two  places,  and  as  Coke  sat  by  him  while  lie  was 
dying,  he  said,  witli  a  smile  on  his  face  :  '  Sii/iib,  I  am  hap[iy  ;  but  promise 
me  one  thing— don't  let  my  old  mother  want.     I  leave  tier  to  your  tare.' 

f  Awe-inspiring  certainly,  but  probably  tlie  most  humane,  as  being  a  sure 
and  Instantaneous  mode  of  execution. 
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given ;  the  guns  went  off  aimultaneously,  and  the  two  mutineers  were 
launched  into  eternity. 

It  was  a  terrible  sight,  and  one  likely  to  haunt  the  beholder  for 
many  a  long  day;  but  that  was  what  was  intended.  I  carefully 
watched  the  sepoys'  faces  to  see  how  it  afifected  them.  They  were 
evidently  startled  at  the  swift  retribution  which  had  overtaken  their 
guilty  comrades,  but  looked  more  crest-fallen  than  shocked  or  horrified, 
and  we  soon  learnt  that  their  determination  to  mutiny,  and  make  the 
best  of  their  way  to  Delhi,  was  in  nowise  changed  by  the  scene  they 
had  witnessed. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

For  a  few  days  after  our  arrival  at  Lahore  nothing  could  be  settled  as 
to  the  further  movements  of  the  column.  It  was  wanted  in  all  parts 
of  the  Punjab:  Ferozepore,  Multan,  Jhelum,  Sialkot,  Umritsar, 
Jullundur,  Philour,  Ludhiana — all  these  places  were  more  or  less 
disturbed,  and  all  were  clamorous  for  help. 

At  Ferozepore  the  Native  regiments*  broke  out  on  the  13th  May, 
when  they  made  a  daring,  but  unsuccessful  effort  to  seize  the  arsenal^ 
situated  inside  the  fort  and  the  largest  in  Upper  India.  Had  that 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels^  Delhi  could  not  have  been  captured 
without  very  considerable  delay,  for  the  besieging  force  depended 
mainly  upon  Ferozepore  for  the  supply  of  munitions  of  war.  The 
fort  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  bad  repair,  and  the  mutineers  had  no 
difficulty  in  forcing  their  way  inside;  there,  fortunately,  they  were 
checked  by  the  wall  which  surrounded  the  arsenal,  and  this  obstacle, 
insignificant  as  it  was,  enabled  the  guard  to  hold  its  own.  Originally 
this  guard  consisted  entirely  of  Native  soldiers,  but,  as  I  have  already 
recorded,  after  the  outbreak  at  Meerut,  Europeans  had  been  told  off 
for  the  charge  of  this  important  post ;  so  strong,  however,  here  as  else- 
where, was  the  belief  in  the  loyalty  of  the  sepoys,  and  so  great  was 
the  reluctance  to  do  anything  which  might  hurt  their  feelings,  that  the 
Native  guard  was  not  withdrawn.  This  same  guard,  when  the  attack 
took  place,  did  its  best  to  assist  the  assailants,  and  even  prepared 
scaling-ladders  to  enable  the  latter  to  gain  access  to  the  magazine 
enclosure.  The  Europeans,  however,  were  equal  to  the  emergency; 
they  overpowered  and  disarmed  their  treacherous  companions,  and 
then  succeeded  in  beating  off  and  dispersing  the  attacking  party. 

Being  foiled  in  this  attempt,  the  mutineers  returned  to  the  canton- 
ment, set  fire  to  the  church  and  other  buildings,  and  then  started  for 
Delhi.     Ferozepore  had  a  large  European  garrison,  a  regiment  of 

*  One  Oavalry  and  two  Infantry. 
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InfoDtry,  B,  battery  of  Field  AitiUeiy,  uid  a  oompuijr  of  Foot  Artillery, 
and  was  snppoBed  to  be  able  to  look  after  itself,  although  affairs  had 
been  greatly  mismanaged. 

Mnltou  had  nest  to  be  considered.  Matters  at  that  station  were 
very  unsettled,  and  indeed  were  causing  the  authorities  grave  aniietj, 
but  Mullan  wae  more  fortunate  than  many  places,  in  being  in  the 
honda  of  on  unasnaUj  able,  experienced  officer,  Major  Crawford 
Chamberlain.  Consequently,  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  Chief 
Commissioner  agreed,  while  fully  appreciating  the  great  value  of 
Multan,  that  the  presence  of  British  troops  was  less  urgently  needed 
there  than  elsewhere,  and  it  was  decided  they  eoald  not  be  spared 
from  the  Punjab  for  its  protection. 

The  garrison  at  Multan  consiBted  of  a  troop  of  Native  Horse 
Artillery,  two  regiments  of  Native  Infantry,  and  the  1st  Irregular 
Cavalry,  composed  entirely  of  Hindustanis  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Delhi ;  while  in  the  old  Bikh  fort  there  were  about  fifty  European 
Artillerymen,  in  charge  of  a  small  magazine.  The  station  was 
nominally  conunanded  by  an  o£Bcer  who  hod  been  thirty-tour  years  in 
the  army,  and  had  great  experience  amongst  Natives  1  but  he  had 
fallen  into  such  a  bad  state  of  health,  that  he  was  quite  unfit  to  deal 
with  the  crisis  which  had  now  arrived.  The  (command,  therefore,  was 
practically  exercised  by  Chamberlain,  Next  to  Delhi  and  Lahore, 
Multan  was  the  most  important  place  in  Upper  India,  as  our  com- 
munication with  the  sea  and  southern  India  depended  on  its 
preservation. 

To  Chamberlain's  own  personality  and  extraordinary  influence  over 
the  men  of  the  1st  Irregular  Cavalry  must  be  attributed  his  success. 
His  relatione  with  them  were  of  a  patriarchal  nature,  and  perfect 
mutual  confidence  existed.  He  knew  his  hold  over  them  was  strong, 
and  he  determined  to  trust  them.  But  in  doing  so  he  had  really  no 
alternative — had  they  not  remained  faithful,  Multan  must  have  been 
lost  to  ua.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  call  a  meeting  at  his  house  of 
the  Native  officers  of  the  Artillery,  Infantry,  and  his  own  regiment,  to 
discuss  the  situation.  Taking  for  granted  the  absolute  loyalty  of  these 
officers,  be  suggested  that  a  written  bond  should  be  given,  in  which 
the  seniors  of  each  corps  should  guarantee  the  fidelity  of  their  men. 
The  officers  of  his  regiment  rose  en  maase,  and  placing  their  signet- 
rings  on  the  table,  said:  ^Kahid  air-o-chaxtn'  ('Agreed  to  on  our 
lives').  The  Artillery  Subadar  declared  that  his  men  hod  no  scruples, 
and  would  fire  in  whichever  direction  they  were  required ;  while  the 
Infantry  Native  officers  pleaded  that  they  had  no  power  over  their 
men,  and  could  give  no  guarantee.  Thus,  Chamberlain  ascertained 
that  the  Cavalry  were  loyal,  the  Artillery  doubtful,  and  the  Infantry 
were  only  biding  their  time  to  mutiny. 

Night  after  night  sepoys,  disguised  beyond  all  recognition,  attempted 
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to  tamper  with  the  Irregular  Cavalry.  The  Wurdi- Major,*  a  particu- 
larly fine,  handsome  Ra/ngavyf  begged  Chamberlain  to  hide  himself  in 
his  house,  that  he  might  hear  for  himself  the  open  proposals  to 
mutiny,  massacre,  and  rebellion  that  were  made  to  him ;  and  the  pro- 
mises that,  if  they  succeeded  in  their  designs,  he  (the  Wurdi-Maior) 
should  be  placed  upon  the  aaddi  [  of  Multan  for  his  reward.  Cham- 
berlain declined  to  put  hiinself  in  such  a  position,  fearing  he  might  not 
be  able  to  restrain  himself. 

Matters  now  came  to  a  climax.  A  Mahomedan  Subadar  of  one  of 
the  Native  Infantry  regiments  laid  a  plot  to  murder  Chamberlain  and 
his  family.  The  plot  was  discovered  and  frustrated  by  Chamberlain's 
own  men,  but  it  became  apparent  that  the  only  remedy  for  the  fast 
increasing  evil  was  to  disarm  the  two  Native  Infantry  regiments. 
How  was  this  to  be  accomplished  with  no  Europeans  save  a  few 
gunners  anywhere  near  ?  Sir  John  Lawrence  was  most  pressing  that 
the  step  should  be  taken  at  once  ;  he  knew  the  danger  of  delay  ;  at  the 
same  time,  he  thoroughly  appreciated  the  difficulty  of  the  task  which 
he  was  urging  Chamberlain  to  undertake,  and  he  readily  responded  to 
the  latter 's  request  for  a  regiment  of  Punjab  Infantry  to  be  sent  to  him. 
The  2nd  Pimjab  Infantry  was,  therefore,  despatched  from  Dera  Ghazi 
Khan,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Ist  Punjab  Cavalry  arrived  from  Asni,§ 
under  Major  Hughes,  |l  who,  hearing  of  Chamberlain's  troubles,  had 
marched  to  Multan  without  waiting  for  orders  from  superior  authority. 

The  evening  of  the  day  on  which  these  troops  reached  Multan,  the 
British  officers  of  the  several  regiments  were  directed  to  assemble  at 
the  Deputy- Commissioner's  house,  when  Chamberlain  told  them  of  the 
communication  he  had  received  from  Sir  John  Lawrence,  adding  that, 
having  reliable  information  that  the  Native  Infantry  were  about  to 
mutiny,  he  had  settled  to  disarm  them  the  next  morning. 

*  Native  Adjutant. 

t  A  name  applied  by  the  Hindus  to  any  Rajput  who  has,  or  whose  ancestors 
have,  been  converted  to  Islam.  There  were  several  Bangara  in  the  Ist 
Irre^ars.  One  day  in  June,  Shaidad  Khan,  a  Resaidar  of  this  class,  came 
to  Chamberlain,  and  said:  *  There  was  a  rumour  that  he  (Chamberlain)  had 
not  as  much  confidence  in  Jtaiigars  as  in  other  classes  of  the  i*egiment,  and  he 
came  to  be  comforted '  I  Chamberlain  asked  him  to  sit  down,  and  sent  to  the 
banker  of  the  regiment  for  a  very  valuable  sword  which  he  had  given  him  for 
safe  custody.  It  had  belonged  to  one  of  the  Amirs  of  Sindh,  was  taken  in 
battle,  and  given  to  Chamberlain  by  Major  Fitzgerald,  of  the  Sindh  Horse. 
On  the  sword  Ixjing  brought,  Chamberlain  handed  it  over  to  Shaidad  Khan 
and  his  sect  for  safety,  to  be  returned  when  the  Mutiny  was  over.  The  tears 
rose  to  the  Native  officer's  eyes,  he  touched  Chamberlain's  knees,  and  swore 
that  death  alone  would  sever  the  bond  of  fidelity  of  which  the  sword  was  the 
token.     He  took  his  leave,  thoroughly  satisfied. 

t  Throne. 

§  A  station  since  abandoned  for  Kajanpur. 

II  Now  General  Sir  W.  T.  Hughes,  K.C.B. 
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It  was  midnight  before  the  meetiog  broke  up.  At  4  a.m.  the  Horw 
Artillerj  troop  and  the  two  Native  Infantry  regiments  were  ordered  to 
march  ae  if  to  an  ordinary  parade.  When  they  had  gone  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  they  were  halted,  and  the  Punjab  troops  moved 
quietly  between  them  and  their  lines,  thus  cutting  tbem  off  from  theii 
spare  ammunition ;  at  the  same  time  the  Emyjpean  Artillerymen  took 
their  places  with  the  guns  of  the  Horse  Artillery  troop,  and  a  carefully 
Belccted  body  of  Sikhs  belonging  to  the  1st  Punjab  Cavalry,  under 
Lieutenant  John  WatHOn,  was  told  off  to  advance  on  the  troop  and 
cat  down  the  gunners  it  they  refused  to  assist  the  Europeans  to  work 
the  guns. 

Chamberlain  then  rode  up  to  the  Native  Infantry  regiments,  and 
after  explfuning  to  them  the  reason  for  their  being  disarmed,  he  gave 
the  word  of  command,  '  Pile  arms  I'  Thereupon  a  sepoy  of  the  62nd 
shouted:  'Don't  give  up  your  arms;  fight  for  them  I'  Lieutenant 
Thomson,  the  Adjutant  of  the  regiment,  instantly  seized  him  by  the 
throat  and  threw  him  to  the  ground.  The  order  was  repeated,  and, 
wonderful  to  relate,  obeyed.  The  Native  Infantry  regiments  were  then 
marched  back  to  their  linos,  while  the  Punjab  troops  and  Chamberlain's 
Irregulars  remained  on  the  ground  until  the  arms  hod  been  carted  off 
to  the  fort. 

It  was  a  most  critical  time,  and  enough  credit  has  never  been  given 
to  Chamberlain.  Considering  the  honours  which  were  bestowed  on  others 
who  took  more  or  less  conspicuous  parts  in  the  Mutiny,  he  waa  very 
insufficiently  rewarded  for  this  timely  act  of  heroism.  Had  ho  not  shown 
such  undaunted  courage  and  coolness,  or  had  there  been  the  smallest 
hesitation,  Multan  would  certainly  have  gone.  Chamberlain  managed 
an  extremely  difficult  business  in  a  most  masterly  manner.  Hia  per- 
sonal influence  insured  his  own  regiment  continuing  loyal  throughout 
the  Mutiny,  and  it  has  now  the  honour  of  being  the  1st  Be^ment  of 
Bengal  Cavalry,  and  the  distinction  of  wearing  a  diSerent  uniform  from 
every  other  regiment  in  the  service,  being  allowed  to  retain  the  bright 
yellow  which  the  troopers  wore  when  they  were  first  raised  by  Colonel 
JameB  Skinner,  and  in  which  they  performed  such  loyal  service.* 

At  Jhelnm  and  Sialkot  it  was  decided  that,  oa  the  Native  troops  had 
been  considerably  reduced  in  numbers,  the  danger  was  not  so  great  as 
to  require  the  presence  of  the  Movable  Column. 

Umritsar  had  been  made  safe  for  the  time,  but  it  was  a  place  the 

*  The  two  dlssniied  re){iiuentB  remained  quietly  at  Multon  for  more  than  a 
year,  when,  with  unaccountable  inoonsisteuoy,  a  sudden  spirit  of  revolt  seiiied 
them,  and  inAuKimt,  ISfiP,  they  broke  out.  tried  to  get  possession  of  the  guns, 
murdered  the  Adjutant  of  the  Bombay  Fusiliers,  and  then  fled  from  the 
station.  But  order  by  tliat  time  had  been  qaite  restored,  our  position  in  the 
Punjab  was  secure,  and  nearly  all  the  sepoys  were  killed  or  captured  by 
the  coontiy  people. 
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importance  of  which  could  not  be  over-estimated,  and  it  was  thought 
that  keeping  a  strong  column  in  its  vicinity  for  a  few  days  would 
materially  strengthen  our  position  there.  Moreover,  Umritsar  lay  in 
the  direct  route  to  Jullundur,  where  the  miHtary  authorities  had 
proved  themselves  quite  unfitted  to  deal  with  the  emergency.  It  was 
decided,  therefore,  that  Umritsar  should  be  our  objective  in  the  first 
instance.  We  marched  from  Lahore  on  the  10th  June,  and  reached 
Umritsar  the  following  morning. 

News  of  a  severe  fight  at  BadH-ki- Serai  had  been  received,  which 
increased  our  anxiety  to  push  on  to  Delhi,  for  we  feared  the  place 
might  be  taken  before  we  could  get  there.  But  to  our  mortification  it 
was  decided  that  the  column  could  not  be  spared  just  then  even  for 
Delhi,  as  there  was  still  work  for  it  in  the  Punjab.  To  add  to  our  dis- 
appointment, we  had  to  give  up  our  trusted  Commander ;  for  a  few 
hours  after  our  emrival  at  Umritsar  a  telegram  came  to  Neville  Cham- 
berlain offering  him  the  Adjutant-Generalship  of  the  Army  in  succession 
to  Colonel  Chester,  who  had  been  killed  at  Badli-ki-Serai.  He  accepted 
the  offer,  and  I  made  certain  I  should  go  with  him.  My  chagrin,  there- 
fore, can  easily  be  understood  when  he  told  me  that  I  must  remain  with 
the  colimin,  as  it  would  be  imfair  to  his  successor  to  take  away  the  staff 
officer.  We  were  now  all  anxiety  to  learn  who  that  successor  should 
be,  and  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  hear  that  John  Nicholson  was  the  man. 

Chamberlain  left  for  Delhi  on  the  13th ;  but  Nicholson  could  not  join 
for  a  few  days,  and  as  troops  were  much  needed  at  Jullundur,  it  was 
arranged  that  the  column  should  move  on  to  that  place,  under  the 
temporary  command  of  Campbell,  and  there  await  the  arrival  of  the 
new  Brigadier. 

On  my  going  to  Campbell  for  orders,  he  informed  me  that  he  was  no 
longer  the  senior  officer  with  the  column,  as  a  Colonel  Denniss,  junior 
to  him  regimentally,  but  his  senior  in  army  rank,  had  just  rejoined  the 
52nd.  Accordingly  I  reported  myself  to  Denniss,  who,  though  an 
officer  of  many  years'  service,  had  never  before  held  a  command,  not 
even  that  of  a  regiment ;  and,  poor  man !  was  considerably  taken  aback 
when  he  heard  that  he  must  be  in  charge  of  the  column  for  some 
days.  He  practically  left  everything  to  me — a  somewhat  trying  posi- 
tion for  almost  the  youngest  officer  in  the  force.  It  was  under  these 
circumstances  I  found  what  an  able  man  Colonel  Campbell  really  was. 
He  correctly  gauged  Denniss*s  fitness,  or  rather  unfitness,  for  the  com- 
mand, and  appreciating  the  awkwardness  of  my  position,  advised  me  so 
wisely  that  I  had  no  difficulty  in  carrying  on  the  work. 

We  reached  Jullimdur  on  the  20th,  Nicholson  taking  over  command 

the  same  day.     He  had  been  given  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General, 

which  removed  all  grounds  for  objection  on  the  part  of  Campbell,  and 

the  two  soon  learnt  to  appreciate  each  other,  and  became  fast  friends. 

Jullundur  was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  confusion.     The  Native 
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troops,  consisting  of  a  regiment  of  Light  Cavalry  and  two  regiments  ol 
Native  Infantry,  began  to  show  signs  of  disafiection  soon  after  the  out- 
break at  Meerut,  and  from  that  time  until  the  7th  June,  when  they 


h^llkBi^tn9p^p^l^lti^^'.  incendiary  fires  were  akaost  of  daily  occurrence. 

The  want  of  resolution  displayed  in  dealing  with  the  crisis  at  Jullun- 
dur  was  one  of  the  regrettable  episodes  of  the  Mutiny.  The  European 
garrison  consisted  of  Her  Majesty's  8th  Foot  and  a  troop  of  Horse 
ArtUlery.  The  military  authorities  had  almost  a  whole  month's  warning 
of  the  mutinous  intentions  of  the  Native  troops,  but  though  they  had 
before  them  the  example  of  the  prompt  and  successful  measures 
adopted  at  Lahore  and  Peshawar,  they  fsjled  to  take  any  steps  to  pre- 
vent the  outbreak. 

The  Brigadier  (Johnstone)  was  on  leave  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Mutiny,  and  during  his  absence  (he  treasure  was  placed  in  charge  of  a 
European  guard,  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  Sir  John  Law- 
rence. This  measure  was  reversed  as  soon  as  the  Brigadier  rejoined, 
for  fear  of  showing  distrust  of  the  sepoys,  and  another  wise  order  of 
the  watchful  Chief  Commissioner — to  disarm  the  Native  troops— was 
never  carried  out.  The  Commissioner,  Major  Kdward  Lake,  one  of 
Henry  Lawrence's  most  capable  assistants,  had  also  repeatedly  urged 
upon  Johnstone  the  advisability  of  depriving  the  sepoys  of  their  arms, 
but  his  advice  romaioed  unheeded.  When  the  inevitable  revolt  took 
place  European  soldiers  were  allowed  to  be  passive  spectators  while 
property  was  being  destroyed,  and  sepoys  to  disappear  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night  carrying  with  them  their  muskets  and  all  the  treasure  and 
plunder  they  could  lay  their  hands  on. 

A  futile  attempt  at  pursuit  was  made  the  following  morning,  but,  as 
will  be  seen,  this  was  carried  out  in  so  half-hearted  a  manner,  that  the 
mutineers  were  able  to  get  safely  across  the  Sutlej  with  their  loot,  not- 
withstanding that  the  passage  of  this  broad  river  bad  to  be  made  by 
meaas  of  a  ferry,  where  only  very  few  boats  were  available.  Having 
reached  Philour,  the  British  troops  were  ordered  to  push  on  to  Delhi, 
and  as  Jollundur  was  thus  left  without  protection.  Lake  gladly 
accepted  the  offer  of  the  Baja  of  Eapurthala  to  garrison  it  with  his 
own  troops. 

There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  loyalty  of  the  Raja  himself,  and  his 
sincere  desire  to  help  us ;  but  the  mismanagement  of  affairs  at 
Jullundur  hod  done  much  to  lower  our  prestige  in  the  eves  of  hia 
geoplej  and  tbere  was  no  mistuldng  the  offensive  demeanour  of  his 
troops.  They  evidently  thought  that  British  soldiers  hod  gone  never 
to  return,  and  they  swaggered  about  in  swash-buckler  fashion,  as  only 
Natives  who  think  they  have  the  upper  hand  can  swagger. 

It  was  clearly  Lake's  poUcy  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Kapur- 
thala  people.  His  position  was  much  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of 
our  column  ;  bat  we  were  birds  of  passage,  and  might  be  off  at  any 
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moment,  so  in  order  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the  officers  and  principal 
men  with  the  Eapurthala  troops,  Lake  asked  Nicholson  to  meet  them 
at  his  house.  Nicholson  consented,  and  a  durbar  was  arranged.  I  was 
present  on  the  occasion,  and  was  witness  of  rather  a  curious  scene, 
illustrative  alike  of  Nicholson  and  Native  character. 

At  the  close  of  the  ceremony  Mehtab  Sing,  a  general  officer  in  the 
Kapurthala  Army,  took  his  leave,  and,  as  the  senior  in  rank  at  the 
durbar,  was  walldng  out  of  the  room  first,  when  I  observed  Nicholson 
stalk  to  the  door,  put  himself  in  front  of  Mehtab  Sing  and,  waving  him 
back  with  an  authoritative  air,  prevent  him  from  leaving  the  room. 
The  rest  of  the  company  then  passed  out,  and  when  they  had  gone, 
Nicholson  said  to  Lake  :  *  Do  you  see  that  General  Mehtab  Sing  has 
his  shoes  on  ?*'^  Lake  replied  that  he  had  noticed  the  fact,  but  tried  to 
excuse  it.  Nicholson,  however,  speaking  in  Hindustani,  said  :  *  There 
is  no  possible  excuse  for  such  an  act  of  gross  impertinence.  Mehtab 
Sing  knows  perfectly  well  that  he  would  not  venture  to  step  on  his  own 
father's  carpet  save  barefooted,  and  he  has  only  committed  this  breach 
of  etiquette  to-day  because  he  thinks  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  resent 
the  insult,  and  that  he  can  treat  us  as  he  would  not  have  dared  to  do  a 
month  ago.*  Mehtab  Sing  looked  extremely  foolish,  and  stammered 
some  kind  of  apology  ;  but  Nicholson  was  not  to  be  appeased,  and  con- 
tinued: *If  I  were  the  last  Englishman  left  in  Jullundur,  you* 
(addressing  Mehtab  Sing)  *  should  not  come  into  my  room  with  your 
shoes  on  ;'  then,  poHtely  tiuming  to  Lake,  he  added,  *  I  hope  the  Com- 
missioner will  now  allow  me  to  order  you  to  take  your  shoes  off  and 
carry  them  out  in  your  own  hands,  so  that  your  followers  may  witness 
your  discomfiture.*  Mehtab  Sing,  completely  cowed,  meekly  did  as  he 
was  told. 

Although  in  the  kindness  of  his  heart  Lake  had  at  first  endeavoured 
to  smooth  matters  over,  he  knew  Natives  well,  and  he  readily  admitted 
the  wisdom  of  Nichol8on*s  action.  Indeed,  Nicholson's  uncompro- 
mising bearing  on  this  occasion  proved  a  great  help  to  Lake,  for  it  had 
the  best  possible  effect  upon  the  Eapurthala  people  ;  their  manner  at 
once  changed,  all  disrespect  vanished,  and  there  was  no  more  swagger- 
ing about  as  if  they  considered  themselves  masters  of  the  situation. 

Five  or  six  years  after  this  occurrence  I  was  one  of  a  pig-sticking 
party  at  Eapurthala,  given  by  the  Baja  in  honour  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  Sir  Hugh  Bose.t  When  riding  home  in  the  evening  I  found 
myself  close  to  the  elephant  on  which  our  host  and  the  Chief  were 
sitting.  The  conversation  happening  to  turn  on  the  events  of  the 
Mutiny,  I  asked  what  had  become  of  General  Mehtab  Sing.  The 
Raja,  pointing  to  an  elephant  a  httle  distance  off  on  which  two  Native 

*  No  Native,  in  Native  dress,  keeps  his  shoes  on  when  he  enters  a  room, 
unless  ho  intends  disrespect, 
t  The  late  Field  Marshal  Lord  Strathnairu,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.L 
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gentlemen  were  riding,  «tid, '  There  he  is.'  I  recognized  (he  Qeneral, 
and  making  liint  a  Balaam,  which  he  politely  returned,  I  said  to  him, 
'  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  yon  since  those  hot  days  in 
Judo,  1867,  when  I  was  at  Jullundur.'  The  Baja  then  asked  me  if  I 
knew  Nicholson.  On  my  telling  him  I  had  been  his  staff  officer,  and 
with  him  at  the  durbaj:  at  Lake  Sakib'i  honse,  (he  Baja  laughed 
heartily,  and  said,  '  Oh  I  then  you  saw  Mehtab  Sing  made  to  walk  out 
of  the  room  with  his  shoes  in  hia  hand  ?  We  often  chafT  bim  about 
that  little  affair,  and  tell  him  that  he  richly  deserved  the  treatment  he 
received  from  the  great  Nicholson  Sahib.' 

Sir  Hugh  Rose  was  greatly  interested  in  the  story,  which  he  made 
me  repeat  to  him  as  soon  as  we  got  back  to  camp,  and  he  was  as  much 
struck  as  I  was  with  this  spontaneous  testimony  of  a  leading  Native  to 
the  wisdom  of  Nicholson's  procedure. 

On  taking  over  command,  Nicholson's  first  care  was  to  establish  an 
effective  system  of  inteUigence,  by  means  of  which  he  was  kept 
informed  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  neighboming  dutricts  ;  and, 
fully  recognizing  the  necessity  for  rapid  movement  in  the  event  of  any 
sudden  emergency,  he  organized  a  part  of  his  force  into  a  small  flying 
column,  the  infantry  portion  of  which  was  to  be  carried  in  eikat.*  I 
was  greatly  impressed  by  Nicholson's  knowledge  of  military  affairs. 
He  seemed  always  to  know  eiactly  what  to  do  and  the  best  way  to  do 
it.  This  was  the  more  remajkablo  because,  though  a  soldier  by  pro- 
feeaion,  his  training  had  been  chiefly  that  of  a  civihan — a  civilian  of 
the  frontier,  however,  where  his  soldierly  instincts  hod  been  fostered  in 
his  dealing  with  a  lawless  and  unruly  people,  and  where  he  had 
received  a  training  which  was  now  to  stand  him  in  good  stead. 
Nicholson  was  a  bom  Commander,  and  this  was  felt  by  every  officer 
and  man  with  the  column  before  he  had  been  amongst  them  many 

The  Native  troops  with  the  column  had  given  no  trouble  since  we 
left  Lahore.  We  were  travelling  in  the  direction  they  desired  to  go, 
which  accounted  for  their  remaining  quiet;  but  Nicliolaon,  realizing 
the  danger  of  having  them  in  our  midst,  and  the  probabihty  of  their 
refusing  to  turn  away  from  Delhi  in  the  event  of  our  having  to  retrace 
our  steps,  resolved  to  disarm  the  35th.  The  civil  authorities  in  the 
district  urged  that  the  some  course  should  be  adopted  with  the  88rd,  a 
Native  Infantry  regiment  at  Hoshiorpur,  about  twenty-seven  miles 
from  Jullundur,  which  it  had  been  decided  should  join  the  column. 
The  Native  soldiers  with  the  column  already  exceeded  the  Europeans 
in  number,  and  as  the  addition  of  another  regiment  would  make  the 
odds  against  ua  very  serious,  it  was  arranged  to  disarm  the  35th  before 
the  SJJrd  joined  us. 

We  left  Jullundur  on  the  24th  June,  and  that  afternoon,  accom- 
*  A  kind  of  light  catt. 
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panied  by  the  Deputy-Commissioner  of  the  district,  I  rode  to  Philour 
to  choose  a  place  for  the  disarming  parade.  The  next  morning  we 
started  early,  the  Europeans  heading  the  colimm,  and  when  they 
reached  the  ground  we  had  selected  they  took  up  a  position  on  the 
right  of  the  road,  the  two  batteries  in  the  centre  and  the  52nd  in  wings 
on  either  flank.  The  guns  were  unlimbered  and  prepared  for  action. 
On  the  left  of  the  road  was  a  serai, ^  behind  which  the  officer  com- 
manding the  d5th  was  told  to  take  his  regiment,  and,  as  he  cleared  it, 
to  wheel  to  the  right,  thus  bringing  his  men  in  colunm  of  companies 
facing  the  line  of  Europeans.  This  manoeuvre  being  accompHshed,  I 
was  ordered  to  tell  the  conmianding  officer  that  the  regiment  was  to  be 
disarmed,  and  that  the  men  were  to  pile  arms  and  take  off  their  belts. 
The  sepoys  and  their  British  officers  were  equally  taken  aback ;  the 
latter  had  received  no  information  of  what  was  going  to  happen,  whOe 
the  former  had  cherished  the  hope  that  they  would  be  able  to  cross  the 
Sutlej,  and  thence  slip  ofif  with  their  arms  to  Delhi. 

I  thought  I  could  discover  relief  in  the  British  officers*  faces,  certainly 
in  that  of  Major  Younghusband,  the  Commandant,  and  when  I  gave 
him  the  General^s  order,  he  munniured,  *  Thank  God  !*  He  had  been 
with  the  35  th  for  thirty -three  years ;  he  had  served  with  it  at  the  siege 
of  Bhurtpore,  throughout  the  first  Afghan  war,  and  in  Sale's  defence  of 
Jalalabad ;  he  had  been  proud  of  his  old  corps,  but  knowing  probably 
that  his  men  could  no  longer  be  trusted,  he  rejoiced  to  feel  that  they 
were  not  to  be  given  the  opportunity  for  further  disgracing  themselves. f 
The  sepoys  obeyed  the  conunand  without  a  word,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
their  muskets  and  belts  were  all  packed  in  carts  and  taken  off  to  the 
fort. 

As  the  ceremony  was  completed,  the  33rd  arrived  and  was  dealt  with 
in  a  similar  manner ;  but  the  British  officers  of  this  regiment  did  not 
take  things  so  quietly — they  still  believed  in  their  men,  and  the 
Colonel,  Sandeman,  trusted  them  to  any  extent.  He  had  been  with 
the  regiment  for  more  than  two-and-thirty  years,  and  had  commanded 
it  throughout  the  Sutlej  campaign.  On  hearing  the  General's  order,  he 
exclaimed :  *  What  I  disarm  my  regiment  ?  I  will  answer  with  my 
life  for  the  loyalty  of  every  man  I*  On  my  repeating  the  order  the 
poor  old  fellow  burst  into  tears.  His  son,  the  late  Sir  Bobert  Sande- 
man, who  was  an  Ensign  in  the  regiment  at  the  timej  told  me  after- 
wards how  terribly  his  father  felt  the  disgrace  inflicted  upon  the 
regiment  of  which  he  was  so  proud. 

It  was  known  that  the  wing  of  the  9th  Light  Cavalry  was  in  com- 
munication with  the  mutineers  at  Delhi,  and  that  the  men  were  only 
waiting  their  opportunity ;  so  they  would  also  certainly  have  been  dis- 

*  A  four-walled  enclosure  for  the  accommodatiou  of  travellers, 
t  It  will  be  remembered  tliat  this  was  the  regiment  in  which  two  men  had 
been  found  with  loaded  muskets,  and  blown  away  £rom  guns  at  Lahore. 
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armed  at  this  time,  but  for  the  idea  that  such  a  measure  might  have  a 
bad  effect  on  the  other  wing,  which  still  remained  at  Sialkot.  The 
turn  of  this  regiment,  however,  came  a  few  days  later. 

Up  till  this  time  we  all  hoped  that  Delhi  was  our  destination,  but, 
greatly  to  our  surprise  and  disappointment,  orders  came  that  morning 
directing  the  column  to  return  to  Umritsar ;  the  state  of  the  Punjab 
was  causing  considerable  anxiety,  as  there  were  several  stations  at 
which  Native  corps  still  remained  in  possession  of  their  arms. 

The  same  afternoon  I  was  in  the  Philour  fort  with  Nicholson,  when 
the  telegraph-signaller  gave  him  a  copy  of  a  message  from  Sir  Henry 
Barnard  to  the  authorities  in  the  Punjab,  begging  that  all  Artillery 
officers  not  doing  regimental  duty  might  be  sent  to  Delhi,  where  their 
services  were  urgently  required.  I  at  once  felt  that  this  message 
applied  to  me.  I  had  been  longing  to  find  myself  at  Delhi,  and  lived 
in  perpetual  dread  of  its  being  captured  before  I  could  get  there  ;  now 
at  last  my  hopes  seemed  about  to  be  realized  in  a  legitimate  manner, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  leaving  Nicholson — 
the  more  closely  I  was  associated  with  him  the  more  I  was  attracted 
by  him — and  I  am  always  proud  to  remember  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
part  with  me.  He  agreed,  however,  that  my  first  duty  was  to  my 
regiment,  and  only  stipulated  that  before  leaving  him  I  should  find 
someone  to  take  my  place,  as  he  did  not  know  a  single  officer  with  the 
column.  This  I  was  able  to  arrange,  and  that  evening  Nicholson  and 
I  dined  t^te-d-tite.  At  dawn  the  next  morning  I  left  by  mail-cart  for 
Delhi,  my  only  kit  being  a  small  bundle  of  bedding,  saddle  and  bridle, 
my  servants  having  orders  to  follow  with  my  horses,  tents,  and  other 
belongings. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

m 

Thb  mail-cart  rattled  across  the  bridge  of  boats,  and  in  less  than  an 
hour  I  found  myself  at  Ludhiana,  at  the  house  of  George  Bioketts,* 
the  Deputy  Commissioner.  Bicketts's  bungalow  was  a  resting-place 
for  everyone  passing  through  en  route  to  Delhi.  In  one  room  I 
found  Lieutenant  Williams  of  the  4th  Sikhs,  who  had  been  dangerously 
wounded  three  weeks  before,  while  assisting  Bicketts  to  prevent  the 
Jullundur  mutineers  from  crossing  the  Sutlej. 

^^'llile  I  was  eating  my  breakfast,  Bickotts  sat  down  by  my  side  and 
recounted  a  stirring  tale  of  all  that  had  happened  at  Philour  and 
Ludhiana  consequent  on  the  rising  of  the  Native  regiments  at  Jullundur. 
The  mutineers  had  made,  in  the  first  instance,  for  Philour,  a  small 

*  George  Ricketts,  Esq.,  C.B.,  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue 
of  the  North -West  Provinces. 
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cantonment,  but  important  from  the  fact  of  its  containing  a  fair-sized 
magazine,  and  from  its  situation,  commanding  the  passage  of  the 
Sutlej.  It  was  garrisoned  by  the  8rd  Native  Infantry,  which  furnished 
the  sole  guard  over  the  magazine — a  danger  which,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
had  fortunately  been  recognized  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  when  he 
first  heard  of  the  outbreak  at  Meerut.  The  men  of  the  3rd  remained 
quiet,  and  even  did  good  service  in  helping  to  drag  the  guns  of  the 
siege-train  across  the  river,  and  in  guarding  the  treasury,  until  the 
mutineers  from  Jullundur  arrived  on  the  8th  June.  They  then  gave 
their  British  officers  warning  to  leave  them,  saying  they  did  not  mean 
to  injure  them  or  their  property,  but  they  had  determined  they  would 
no  longer  serve  the  Sirkar,  Twelve  British  officers  (there  could  not 
have  been  more),  confronted  by  8,000  sepoys,  felt  themselves  powerless, 
and  retired  to  the  fort. 

Bicketts  had  with  him  at  that  time  an  assistant  named  Thornton,'^ 
who  had  gone  to  Philour  to  lodge  some  money  in  the  treasury.  This 
officer  had  started  to  ride  back  to  Ludhiana,  when  he  suddenly  became 
aware  of  what  had  happened,  and  how  perilous  was  the  position.  Had 
he  consulted  his  own  safety,  he  would  have  returned  and  taken  refuge 
in  the  fort,  instead  of  which  he  galloped  on,  having  to  pass  close  by  the 
mutineers,  until  he  reached  the  bridge  of  boats,  which,  with  admirable 
coolness  and  presence  of  mind,  he  cut  behind  him,  then,  hurrying  on, 
he  informed  Bicketts  of  what  had  taken  place ;  and  that  the  rebels  might 
shortly  be  expected  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  river.  Fortunately 
the  4th  Sikhs  from  Abbottabad  had  that  very  morning  marched  into 
Ludhiana,  and  Bicketts  hoped,  with  their  assistance,  to  hold  the  sepoys 
in  check  until  the  arrival  of  the  British  troops,  which  he  believed  must 
have  been  despatched  from  Jullundur  in  pursuit  of  the  mutineers. 

The  garrison  of  Ludhiana  consisted  of  a  detachment  of  the  8rd  Native 
Infantry,  guarding  the  fort,  in  which  was  stored  a  large  amount  of 
powder.  The  detachment  was  conuuanded  by  Lieutenant  Yorke,  who, 
on  hearing  Thornton's  story,  went  at  once  to  the  fort.  He  was  much 
liked  by  his  men,  who  received  him  quite  civilly,  but  told  him  they 
knew  that  their  regiment  had  joined  the  rebels  from  Jullundur,  and 
that  they  themselves  could  no  longer  obey  his  orders.  Bicketts  then 
understood  that  he  had  but  the  4th  Sikhs  and  a  small  party  of  troops 
belonging  to  the  Baja  of  Nabha  to  depend  upon.  There  were  only  two 
officers  with  the  4th  Sikhs — Captain  Bothney,  in  command,  and 
Lieutenant  Williams,  the  Adjutant.  Taking  three  companies  of  the 
regiment  under  Williams,  and  two  guns  of  the  Nabha  Artillery,  one 
dragged  by  camels,  the  other  by  horses,  Bicketts  started  off  towards 
the  bridge  of  boats.  Galloping  on  alone,  he  found  that  the  gap  in  the 
bridge  made  by  Thornton  had  not  been  repaired,  which  proved  that  the 

*  Thomas  Thornton,  Esq.,  C.S.L,  afterwards  Secretary  to  the  Government 
of  ludia  in  the  Foreign  De|»artment. 
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rebels  had  not  crossed  by  that  passage,  at  all  events.  He  widened  the 
gap  by  cutting  adrift  some  more  boats,  and  then  had  himself  ferried 
across  the  river,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  state  of  afib.irs  at 
Philour.  Ho  learnt  that  no  tidings  had  been  received  of  any  British 
troops  having  been  sent  from  JuUiindor  in  pursuit  of  the  mutineers, 
who,  having  failed  to  get  across  the  bridge,  owing  to  Thornton's  timely 
action,  had  gone  to  a  ferry  reported  to  be  three  miles  up  the  river. 

Bicketts  recrossed  the  river  as  quickly  as  he  could,  and  joined 
Williams.  It  was  then  getting  dark,  but,  hoping  they  might  still  be  in 
time  to  check  the  rebels,  they  pushed  on  in  the  direction  of  the  ferry, 
which  proved  to  be  nearer  six  than  three  miles  away.  The  ground  was 
rough  and  broken,  as  is  always  the  case  on  the  banks  of  Indian  rivers, 
swollen  as  they  often  are  by  torrents  from  the  hills,  which  leave  behind 
boulders  and  debris  of  all  kinds.  They  made  but  little  way ;  one  of 
the  gun- camels  fell  lame,  the  guides  disappeared,  and  they  began  to 
despair  of  reaching  the  ferry  in  time,  when  suddenly  there  was  a 
challenge  and  they  knew  they  were  too  late.  The  sepoys  had  succeeded 
in  crossing  the  river  and  were  bivouacking  immediately  in  front  of  them. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  position,  but  it  had  to  be  made  the  best  of ; 
and  both  the  civilian  and  the  soldier  agreed  that  their  only  chance  was 
to  fight.  Williams  opened  fire  with  his  Infantry,  and  Bicketts  took 
command  of  the  guns.  At  the  first  discharge  the  horses  bolted  with 
the  limber,  and  never  appeared  again ;  almost  at  the  same  moment 
Williams  fell,  shot  through  the  body.  Bicketts  continued  the  fight 
until  his  ammunition  was  completely  expended,  when  he  was  reluctantly 
obliged  to  retire  to  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  not  until  he  had 
killed,  as  he  afterwards  discovered,  about  fifty  of  the  enemy. 

Bicketts  returned  to  Ludhiana  early  the  next  morning,  and  later  in 
the  day  the  mutineers  passed  through  the  city.  They  released  some 
500  prisoners  who  were  in  the  gaol,  and  helped  themselves  to  what 
food  they  wanted,  but  they  did  not  enter  the  cantonment  or  the  fort. 
The  gallant  little  attempt  to  close  the  passage  of  the  Sutlej  was  entirely 
frustrated,  owing  to  the  inconceivable  want  of  energy  displayed  by  the 
so-called  *  pursuing  force  ';  had  it  pushed  on,  the  rebels  must  have  been 
caught  in  the  act  of  crossing  the  river,  when  Bicketts's  small  party 
might  have  afforded  considerable  help.  The  Europeans  from  Jullundur 
reached  Philour  before  dark  on  the  8th ;  they  heard  the  firing  of 
Bicketts's  guns,  but  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  officer  in  command 
to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  they  came  leism:ely  on  to  Ludhiana  the 
following  day. 

Having  listened  with  the  greatest  interest  to  Bicketts's  story,  and 
refreshed  the  inner  man,  I  resumed  my  journey,  and  reached  Umballa 
late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  27th,  not  sorry  to  get  under  shelter,  for  the 
monsoon,  which  had  been  threatening  for  some  days  past,  burst  with 
great  fury  as  I  was  leaving  Ludhiana. 
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On  driving  to  the  dAJc-bungalow  I  found  it  crowded  with  officers, 
some  of  whom  had  been  waiting  there  for  days  for  an  opportunity  to 
go  on  to  Delhi ;  they  laughed  at  me  when  I  expressed  my  intention  of 
proceeding  at  once,  and  told  me  that  the  seats  on  the  maU-carts  had  to 
be  engaged  several  days  in  advance,  and  that  I  might  make  up  my 
mind  to  stay  where  I  was  for  some  time  to  come.  I  was  not  at  all 
prepared  for  this,  and  I  determined  to  get  on  by  hook  or  by  crook ;  as 
a  preliminary  measure,  I  made  friends  with  the  postmaster,  from 
whose  office  the  mail-carts  started.  From  him  I  learnt  that  my  only 
chance  was  to  call  upon  the  Deputy- Commissioner,  by  whose  orders 
the  seats  were  distributed.  I  took  the  postmaster's  advice,  and  thus 
became  acquainted  with  Douglas  Forsyth,  who  in  later  years  made  a 
name  for  himself  by  his  energetic  attempts  to  establish  conomercial 
relations  with  Yarkand  and  Kashgar.  Forsyth  confirmed  what  I  had 
already  heard,  but  told  me  that  an  extra  cart  was  to  be  despatched  that 
night,  laden  with  small-arm  ammunition,  on  which  I  could,  if  I  hked, 
get  a  seat,  adding :  *  Your  kit  must  be  of  the  smallest,  as  there  will  be 
no  room  for  anything  inside  the  cart.' 

I  returned  to  the  d4k-bungalow,  overjoyed  at  my  success,  to  find 
myself  quite  an  important  personage,  with  everyone  my  friend,  like 
the  boy  at  school  who  is  the  lucky  recipient  of  a  hamper  from  home. 
*Take  me  with  you!'  was  the  cry  on  all  sides.  Only  two  others 
besides  the  driver  and  myself  could  possibly  go,  and  then  only  by 
carrying  our  kits  in  our  laps.  It  was  finally  arranged  that  Captain 
Law  and  Lieutenant  Packe  should  be  my  companions.  Packe  was 
lamed  for  Ufe  by  a  shot  through  his  ankle  before  we  had  been  forty- 
eight  hours  at  Delhi,  and  Law  was  killed  on  the  2drd  July,  having 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  gallantry  and  coolness  under  fire 
during  the  short  time  he  served  with  the  force. 

We  got  to  Eurnal  soon  after  daybreak  on  the  28th.  It  was  occupied 
by  a  few  of  the  Baja  of  Jhind's  troops,  a  Commissariat  officer,  and  one 
or  two  civilians,  who  were  trying  to  keep  the  country  quiet  and  collect 
supplies.  Before  noon  we  passed  through  Panipat,  where  there  was  a 
strong  force  of  Patiala  and  Jhind  troops,  and  early  in  the  afternoon  we 
reached  AHpur.  Here  our  driver  pulled  up,  declaring  he  would  go  no 
further.  A  few  days  before  there  had  been  a  sharp  fight  on  the  road 
between  Alipur  and  Delhi,  not  far  from  Badli-ki-Serai,  where  the 
battle  of  the  8th  June  had  taken  place,  and  as  the  enemy  were 
constantly  on  the  road  threatening  the  rear  of  the  besieging  force,  the 
driver  did  not  consider  it  safe  to  go  on.  We  could  not,  however,  stop 
at  Alipur,  so  after  some  consultation  we  settled  to  take  the  mail-cart 
ponies  and  ride  on  to  camp.  We  could  hear  the  boom  of  guns  at 
intervals,  and  as  we  neared  Delhi  we  came  across  several  dead  bodies 
of  the  enemy.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  most  of  these  bodies  were 
exactly  like  mummies;   there  was  nothing  disagreeable  about  them. 
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Why  this  shoold  have  been  the  case  I  cannot  say,  but  I  often  wished 
daring  the  remainder  of  the  campaign  that  the  atmospheric  influences, 
which,  I  presume,  had  produced  this  efifect,  could  assert  themselves 
more  frequently. 

We  stopped  for  a  short  time  to  look  at  the  position  occupied  by  the 
enemy  at  £adli-ki- Serai ;  but  none  of  us  were  in  the  mood  to  enjoy 
sight-seeing.  We  had  never  been  to  Delhi  before,  and  had  but  the 
vaguest  notion  where  the  Bidge  (the  position  our  force  was  holding) 
was,  or  how  the  city  was  situated  with  regard  to  our  camp.  The 
sound  of  heavy  firing  became  louder  and  louder,  and  we  knew^that 
fighting  must  be  going  on.  The  driver  had  solemnly  warned  us  of  the 
risk  we  were  running  in  continuing  our  journey,  and  when  we  came  to 
the  point  where  the  Grand  Trunk  Boad  bifurcates,  one  branch  going 
direct  to  the  city  and  the  other  through  the  cantonment,  we  halted  for 
a  few  minutes  to  discuss  which  we  should  take.  Fortunately  for  us, 
we  settled  to  follow  that  which  led  to  the  cetntonment,  and,  as  it  was 
then  getting  dark,  we  pushed  on  as  fast  as  our  tired  ponies  could  go. 
The  relief  to  us  when  we  found  ourselves  safe  inside  our  own  piquets 
may  be  imagined.  My  father's  old  staff- officer,  Henry  Norman,  who 
was  then  Assistant-Adjutant-General  at  Head-Quarters,  kindly  asked 
me  to  share  his  tent  until  I  could  make  other  arrangements.  He  had 
no  bed  to  offer  me,  but  I  required  none,  as  I  was  thoroughly  tired  out, 
and  all  I  wanted  was  a  spot  on  which  to  throw  myself  down.  A  good 
night's  rest  quite  set  me  up.  I  awoke  early,  scarcely  able  to  believe  in 
my  good  fortune.  I  was  actually  at  Delhi,  and  the  city  was  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  mutineers. 


CHAPTEB  XIII. 

Before  entering  on  the  narrative  of  what  came  under  my  own 
observation  during  the  three  months  I  was  at  Delhi,  I  will  relate  what 
took  place  after  Sir  Henry  Barnard  succeeded  General  Anson  in 
command  on  the  '26th  May,  and  how  the  little  British  force  maintained 
itself  against  almost  overwhelming  odds  during  the  first  three  weeks 
of  that  memorable  siege. 

Barnard  had  served  as  Chief  of  the  Staff  in  the  Crimea,  and  had 
held  various  staff  appointments  in  England;  but  he  was  an  utter 
stranger  to  India,  having  only  arrived  in  the  country  a  few  weeks 
before.  He  fully  realized  the  difficulties  of  the  position  to  which  he 
had  so  unexpectedly  succeeded,  for  he  was  aware  how  unjustly  Anson 
was  being  judged  by  those  who,  knowing  nothing  of  war,  imagined  he 
could  have  started  to  attack  Delhi  with  scarcely  more  preparation  than 
would  have  been  necessary  for  a  morning's  parade.    The  officers  of  the 
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column  were  complete  strangers  to  him,  and  he  to  them,  and  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  chcuracteristics  and  capabilities  of  the  Native  portion  of 
his  troops.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been  with  an  anxious  heart  that 
he  took  over  the  conunand. 

One  of  Barnard*s  first  acts  was  to  get  rid  of  the  unreHable  element 
which  Anson  had  brought  away  from  Umballa.  The  Infantry  he  sent 
to  Kohtuk,  where  it  shortly  afterwards  mutinied,  and  the  Cavalry  to 
Meerut.  That  these  troops  should  have  been  allowed  to  retain  their 
weapons  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Mutiny.  For  more  than  two 
months  their  insubordination  had  been  apparent,  incendiarism  had 
occurred  which  had  been  clearly  traced  to  them,  and  they  had  oven 
gone  so  far  as  to  fire  at  their  officers ;  both  John  Lawrence  and  Robert 
Montgomery  had  pressed  upon  the  Commander-in-Chief  the  advisability 
of  disarming  them;  but  General  Anson,  influenced  by  the  regimental 
officers,  who  could  not  beUeve  in  the  disaffection  of  their  men,  had  not 
grasped  the  necessity  for  this  precautionary  measure.  The  European 
soldiers  with  the  column,  however^  did  not  conceal  their  mistrust  of 
these  sepoys,  and  Bamcurd  acted  wisely  in  sending  them  away ;  but  it 
was  extraordinary  that  they  should  have  been  allowed  to  keep  their 
arms. 

On  the  5th  June  Barnard  reached  Alipur,  within  ten  miles  of  Delhi, 
where  he  decided  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  siege-train  and  the  troops 
from  Meerut.  ' 

The  Meerut  brigade,  under  Brigadier  Wilson,  had  started  on  the 
27th  May.  It  consisted  of  two  squadrons  of  the  Carabineers,  Tombs's"^ 
troop  of  Horse  Artillery,  Scott's  Field  Battery  and  two  18-pounder 
guns,  a  wing  of  the  1st  BattaHon  60th  Bifles,  a  few  Native  Sappers 
and  Miners,  and  a  detachment  of  Irregular  Horse. 

Early  on  the  dOth  the  village  of  Ghazi-u-din-nagar  (now  known  as 
Ghaziabad)  close  to  the  Hindun  river,  and  about  eleven  miles  from 
Delhi,  was  reached.  Thence  it  was  intended  to  make  a  reconnaissance 
towards  Delhi,  but  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  vedette 
reported  that  the  enemy  were  approaching  in  strength.  A  very  careless 
look-out  had  been  kept,  for  almost  simultaneously  with  the  report  a 
round  shot  came  tumbling  into  camp.  The  troops  fell  in  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  the  Artillery  came  into  action.  The  Rifles  crossed  the 
Hindun  suspension  bridge,  and,  under  cover  of  our  guns,  attacked  the 
enemy,  who  were  strongly  posted  in  a  village.  From  this  position 
they  were  speedily  dislodged,  and  the  victory  was  complete.  Seven 
hundred  British  soldiers  defeated  seven  times  their  number,  capturing 
five  guns  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  stores.  Our  loss 
was  one  officer  and  ten  men  Idlled,  and  one  officer  and  eighteen  men 
wounded. 

♦  The  kte  Major-General  Sir  Harry  Tombs,  V.C,  K.C.B. 
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The  following  day  (Sunday)  the  enemy  reappeared  about  noon,  but 
after  two  hours'  fighting  they  were  again  routed,  and  on  our  troops 
occupying  their  position,  they  could  be  seen  in  full  retreat  towards 
Delhi.  The  rebels  succeeded  in  taking  their  guns  with  them,  for  our 
men;  prostrated  by  the  intense  heat  and  parched  with  thirst,  were  quite 
unable  to  pursue.  We  had  one  officer  and  eleven  men  killed,  and  two 
officers  and  ten  men  wounded.  Among  the  latter  was  an  ensign  of  the 
60th  Rifles,  a  boy  named  Napier,  a  most  gallant  young  fellow,  full  of 
life  and  spirit,  who  had  won  the  love  as  well  as  the  admiration  of  his 
men.  He  was  hit  in  the  leg,  and  the  moment  he  was  brought  into 
camp  it  had  to  be  amputated.  When  the  operation  was  over,  Napier 
was  heard  to  murmur,  *  I  shall  never  lead  the  Eifies  again  I  I  shall 
never  lead  the  Bifles  again !'  His  wound  he  thought  little  of.  What 
grieved  him  was  the  idea  of  having  to  give  up  his  career  as  a  soldier, 
and  to  leave  the  regiment  he  was  so  proud  of.  Napier  was  taken  to 
Meerut,  where  he  died  a  few  days  afterwards.* 

On  the  1st  June  Wilson's  force  was  strengthened  by  the  Sirmur 
battalion  of  G\n:khas,f  a  regiment  which  later  covered  itself  with  glory, 
and  gained  an  undying  name  by  its  gallantry  during  the  siege  of  Delhi. 

On  the  7th  June  Wilson's  brigade  crossed  the  Jumna  at  Baghput, 
and  at  Alipur  it  joined  Barnard's  force,  the  men  of  which  loudly 
cheered  their  Meerut  comrades  as  they  marched  into  camp  with  the 
captured  guns.  Tlie  siege-train  had  arrived  the  previous  day,  and 
Barnard  was  now  ready  for  an  advance.  His  force  consisted  of  about 
600  Cavalry  and  2,400  Infantry,  with  22  field-guns.  There  were 
besides  150  European  Artillerymen,  chiefly  recruits,  with  the  siege- 
train,  which  comprised  eight  IB-pounders,  foiu*  8-inch  and  twelve 
5|-inch  mortars.  The  guns,  if  not  exactly  obsolete,  were  quite  un- 
suited  for  the  work  that  had  to  be  done,  but  they  were  the  best  pro- 
curable. George  Campbell,  in  his  *  Memoirs  of  my  Indian  Career,' 
thus  describes  the  siege-train  as  he  saw  it  passing  through  Eumal :  *  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  it  looked  a  very  trumpery  afifair  with 
which  to  bombard  and  take  a  great  fortified  city  ;'  and  he  expressed  his 
*  strong  belief  that  Delhi  would  never  be  taken  by  that  battery.' 

Barnard  heard  that  the  enemy  intended  to  oppose  his  march  to 
Delhi,  and  in  order  to  ascertain  their  exact  position  he  sent  Lieutenant 
Hodson  (who  had  previously  done  good  service  for  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  by  opening  communication  with  Meerut)  to  reconnoitre  the  road. 
Hodson  reported  that  the  rebels  were  in  force  at  Badli-ki-Serai  a  little 
more  than  halfway  between  Alipur  and  Delhi.  Orders  were  accord- 
ingly issued  for  an  advance  at  midnight  on  the  7th  June. 

When  it  became  known  that  a  battle  was  imminent,  there  was  great 
enthusiasm  amongst  the  troops,   who  were  burning  to   avenge  the 

*  The  Chaplain's  Narrative  of  the  siege  of  Delhi, 
t  Now  the  Ist  Battalion,  2nd  Gurkhas. 
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massacres  of  Meerut  and  Delhi.  The  sick  in  hospital  declared  they 
would  remain  there  no  longer,  and  many,  quite  unfit  to  walk,  insisted 
on  accompanying  the  attacking  colunm,  imploring  their  comrades  not 
to  mention  that  they  wore  ill,  for  fear  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
take  part  in  the  fight.^ 

The  mutineers  had  selected  an  admirable  position  on  both  sides  of 
the  main  road.  To  their  right  was  a  serai  and  a  walled  village  capable 
of  holding  large  numbers  of  Infantry,  and  protected  by  an  impassable 
swamp.  To  their  left,  on  some  rising  ground,  a  sand-bag  battery  for 
four  heavy  guns  and  an  8-inch  mortar  had  been  constructed.  On  both 
sides  the  ground  was  swampy  and  intersected  by  water-cuts,  and  about 
a  mile  to  the  enemy's  left,  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  road,  ran  the 
Western  Jumna  Canal 

At  the  hour  named.  Brigadier  Hope  Grant,  f  commanding  the 
Cavalry,  started  with  ten  Horse  Artillery  guns,  three  squadrons  of  the 
9th  Lancers,  and  fifty  Jhind  horsemen  under  Lieutenant  Hodson,  with 
the  object  of  turning  the  enemy's  left  fiank.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
main  body  marched  along  the  road  until  the  lights  in  the  enemy's 
camp  became  visible.  Colonel  Showers,  who  had  succeeded  Hallifax 
in  the  command  of  the  1st  Brigade, |  moved  off  to  the  right  of  the  road, 
and  Colonel  Graves,  who  had  taken  Jones's  place  with  the  2nd  Brigade,  § 
to  the  left.  The  heavy  guns  remained  on  the  road  with  a  battery  of 
Field  Artillery  on  either  fiank.  Just  as  day  broke  our  guns  advanced, 
but  before  they  were  in  position  the  fight  began  by  a  cannonade  from 
the  rebel  Artillery,  which  caused  us  severe  loss.  To  this  destructive 
fire  no  adequate  reply  could  be  made ;  our  guns  were  too  few  and  of 
too  small  cahbre.  To  add  to  om:  difficulties,  the  Native  bullock  drivers 
of  our  heavy  guns  went  off  with  their  cattle,  and  one  of  the  waggons 
blew  up.  At  this  critical  moment  Barnard  ordered  Showers  to  charge 
the  enemy's  guns,  a  service  which  was  performed  with  heroic  gallantry 
by  Her  Majesty's  75th  Foot,  who'carried  the  position  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  with  a  loss  of  19  officers  and  men  killed  and  43  wounded. 
Then,  supported  by  the  1st  Fusiliers,  the  same  regiment  dashed  across 
the  road  and  burst  open  the  gates  of  the  serai.  A  desperate  fight 
ensued,  but  the  sepoys  were  no  match  for  British  bayonets,  and  they 
now  learnt  that  their  misdeeds  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  unpunished. 
Graves's  brigade,  having  passed  round  the  jhilf\\  appeared  on  the 
enemy's  right  rear,  while  Grant  with  his  Cavalry  and  Horse  Artillery 
threatened  their  left.  The  defeat  was  complete,  and  the  rebels  retreated 
hastily  towards  Delhi,  leaving  their  guns  on  the  ground. 

*  '  Siege  of  Delhi ;  by  an  Officer  who  served  there.* 

+  The  late  General  Sir  Hope  Grant,  G.C.B, 

X  75th  and  Ist  Bengal  Fusiliers. 

§  Ist  Battalion  60th  Hifies,  2nd  Bengal  Fusiliers,  and  Sirmur  battalion. 

;i  Swampy  ground. 
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Although  the  men  were  much  exhausted,  Barnard  determined  to 
push  on,  for  he  feared  that  if  he  delayed  the  rebels  might  rally,  and 
occupy  another  strong  position. 

From  the  cross-roads  just  beyond  £adh-ki*Serai  could  be  seen  the 
Bidge  on  which  the  British  force  was  to  hold  its  own  for  more  than 
three  months  during  the  heat  of  an  Indian  summer,  and  under  the  rain 
of  an  Indian  monsoon.  At  this  point  two  columns  were  formed,  Bar- 
nard taking  command  of  the  one,  which  proceeded  to  the  left  towards 
the  cantonment,  and  Wilson  of  the  other,  which  moved  along  the  city 
road.  Wilson's  colunm  fought  its  way  through  gardens  and  enclosures 
until  it  reached  the  western  extremity  of  the  Bidge.  Barnard,  as  he 
came  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  guns,  made  a  flank  movement  to 
the  left,  and  then,  wheeling  to  his  right,  swept  along  the  Bidge  from 
the  Flagstaff  Tower  to  Hindu  Bao's  house,  where  the  two  colunms 
united,  the  rebels  flying  before  them. 

Barnard  had  achieved  a  great  success  and  with  comparatively  small 
loss,  considering  the  formidable  position  occupied  by  the  enemy,  their 
great  strength  in  Artillery,  and  their  superiority  in  numbers. 

Our  casualties  Were  51  killed  and  131  wounded.  Among  the  former 
was  Colonel  Chester,  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army.  Of  the  troops 
opposed  to  us  it  was  reckoned  that  1,000  never  returned  to  Delhi ; 
thirteen  guns  were  captured,  two  of  them  being  24-pounders. 

I  have  frequently  wandered  over  the  Bidge  since  1857,  and  thought 
how  wonderfully  we  were  aided  by  finding  a  ready-made  position-  not 
only  a  coign  of  vantage  for  attack,  but  a  rampart  of  defence,  as  Forrest* 
describes  it.  This  Bidge,  rising  sixty  feet  above  the  city,  covered  the 
main  Une  of  communication  to  the  Punjab,  upon  the  retention  of  which 
our  very  existence  as  a  force  depended.  Its  left  rested  on  the  Jumna, 
unfordable  from  the  time  the  snow  on  the  higher  ranges  begins  to  melt 
until  the  rainy  season  is  over,  and  of  sufficient  width  to  prevent  our 
being  enfiladed  by  field-guns ;  although,  on  the  immediate  right,  bazaars, 
buildings,  and  garden- walls  afforded  cover  to  the  enemy,  the  enclosed 
nature  of  the  ground  was  so  far  advantageous  that  it  embarrassed  and 
impeded  them  in  their  attempts  to  organize  an  attack  in  force  upon 
our  flank  or  rear;  and  a  further  protection  was  afforded  by  the 
Najafgarhy/itZ,  which  during  the  rains  submerges  a  vast  area  of  land. 

The  distance  of  the  Bidge  from  the  city  walls  varied  considerably. 
On  our  right,  where  the  memorial  monument  now  stands,  it  was  about 
1,200  yards,  at  the  Flagstaff  Tower  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  at  the 
end  near  the  river  nearly  two  miles  and  a  half.  This  rendered  our  left 
comparatively  safe,  and  it  was  behind  the  Bidge  in  this  direction  that 
the  main  part  of  our  camp  was  pitched.  The  Flagstaff  Tower  in  the 
centre  was  the  general  rendezvous  for  the  non-combatants,  and  for 

•  '  The  Indian  Mutiny,*  by  George  W,  Forrest. 
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those  of  the  sick  and  wounded  who  were  able  to  move  about,  as  they 
could  assemble  there  and  hecur  the  news  from  the  front  without  much 
risk  of  injury  from  the  enemy's  fire. 

The  Flagstaff  Tower  is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  was  here  the 
residents  from  the  cantonment  of  Delhi  assembled  to  make  a  stand, 
on  hearing  that  the  rebels  from  Meerut  were  murdering  the  British 
officers  on  duty  within  the  city,  that  the  three  Native  regiments  and 
battery  of  Field  ArtiUery  had  joined  the  mutineers,  and  that  at  any 
moment  they  themselves  might  expect  to  be  attacked.  The  tower  was 
150  feet  high,  with  a  low  parapet  running  round  the  top,  approached 
by  a  narrow  winding  staircase.  Here  the  men  of  the  party  proposed 
to  await  the  attack.  The  ladies,  who  behaved  with  the  utmost  coolness 
and  presence  of  mind,  were,  with  the  wives  and  children  of  the  few 
European  non-commissioned  officers,  placed  for  their  greater  safety  on 
the  stairs,  where  they  were  all  but  suffocated  by  the  stiffing  heat  in 
such  a  confined  space.  The  little  party  on  the  roof  consisted  of  some 
twenty  British  officers,  the  same  number  of  half-caste  buglers  and 
drununers,  and  half  a  dozen  European  soldiers.  Not  a  drop  of  water, 
not  a  particle  of  food,  was  to  be  had.  No  help  appeared  to  be  coming 
from  Meerut,  in  the  direction  of  which  place  many  a  longing  and 
expectant  glance  had  been  cast  during  the  anxious  homrs  of  that 
miserable  11th  May.  Constant  and  heavy  firing  was  heard  from  the 
city  and  suburbs,  and  the  Cavalry  were  reported  to  be  advancing  on 
the  cantonment. 

Before  evening  the  weary  watchers  realized  that  their  position  was 
untenable,  and  that  their  only  possible  chance  of  escaping  the  fate 
which  had  befallen  the  officers  within  the  city  (whose  dead  bodies  had 
been  inhumanly  sent  in  a  cart  to  the  Tower)  lay  in  flight.  Shortly 
before  dark  the  move  was  mckde,  the  women  and  children  were  crowded 
into  the  few  vehicles  available,  and  accompanied  by  the  men,  some  on 
foot  and  some  on  horseback,  they  got  away  by  the  road  leading 
towards  Umballa.  They  were  only  just  in  time,  for  before  the  last  of 
the  party  were  out  of  sight  of  the  cantonment,  crowds  of  Natives 
poured  into  it,  burning,  plundering,  and  destroying  everything  they 
could  find. 

Amongst  the  fugitives  from  Delhi  was  Captain  Tytler,  of  the  88th 
Native  Infantry,  who,  after  a  variety  of  vicissitudes,  reached  Umballa 
safely  with  his  wife  and  children.  When  Anson's  force  was  being 
formed  for  the  advance  on  Delhi,  Tytler  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
military  treasure  chest,  and  through  some  unaccountable  negligence 
Mrs.  Tytler  was  allowed  to  accompany  him.  I  believe  that,  when 
Mrs.  Tytler's  presence  became  known  to  the  authorities,  she  would  have 
been  sent  out  of  camp  to  some  safe  place,  but  at  that  time  she  was  not 
in  a  fit  state  to  travel,  and  on  the  21st  June,  a  few  days  after  the  force 
took  up  its  position  under  a  heavy  cannonade,  she  gave  birth  to  a  son  in 
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the  waggon  in  which  she  was  accommodated.  The  infant,  who  was 
christened  Stanley  Delhi  Force,  seems  to  have  been  looked  upon  by 
the  soldiery  with  quite  a  superstitious  feeling,  for  the  father  tells  us 
that  soon  after  its  birth  he  overheard  a  soldier  say ;  *  Now  we  shall  get 
our  reinforcements;  this  camp  was  formed  to  avenge  the  blood  of 
innocents,  and  the  first  reinforcement  sent  to  us  is  a  new-bom  infant.' 
Keinforcements  did  actually  arrive  the  next  day. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  June  that  the  British  force  was 
placed  in  position  on  the  Bidge.  The  main  piquet  was  established  at 
Hindu  Rao's  house,  a  large  stone  building,  in  former  days  the  country 
residence  of  some  Mahratta  Chief.  About  one  hundred  and  eighty 
yards  further  to  the  left  was  the  observatory,  near  which  our  heavy 
gun  battery  was  erected.  Beyond  the  observatory  was  an  old  Pathan 
mosque,  in  which  was  placed  an  Infantry  piquet  with  two  field-guns. 
Still  further  to  the  left  came  the  Flagstaff  Tower,  held  by  a  party  of 
Infantry  with  two  more  field-guns.  At  the  extreme  right  of  the 
Kidge,  overlooking  the  trunk  road,  there  was  a  strong  piquet  with  a 
heavy  battery. 

Tlds  was  the  weak  point  of  our  defence.  To  the  right,  and  somewhat 
to  the  rear,  was  the  suburb  of  Sabzi  Mandi  (vegetable  market),  a  succes- 
sion of  houses  and  walled  gardens,  from  which  the  rebels  constantly 
threatened  our  fiank.  To  protect  this  part  of  the  position  as  much  as 
possible,  a  battery  of  three  18-pounders  and  an  Infantry  piquet  was 
placed  on  what  was  known  as  the  General's  Mound,  with  a  Cavalry 
piquet  and  two  Horse  Artillery  guns  immediately  below.  In  front  of 
the  Kidge  the  ground  was  covered  with  old  buildings,  enclosures,  and 
clumps  of  trees,  which  afforded  only  too  perfect  shelter  to  the  enemy 
when  making  their  sorties. 

As  described  by  the  Commanding  Engineer,  *  the  eastern  face  of 
Delhi  rests  on  the  Junma,  and  at  the  season  of  the  year  during  which 
our  operations  were  carried  on,  the  stream  may  be  described  as  wash- 
ing the  face  of  the  walls.  The  river  front  was  therefore  inacces- 
sible to  the  besieging  force,  while  at  the  same  time  the  mutineers 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  could  communicate  freely  across  the 
river  by  means  of  the  bridge  of  boats  and  ferries.  This  rendered  it 
impossible  for  us  to  invest  Delhi,  even  if  there  had  been  a  sufficient 
number  of  troops  for  the  purpose.  We  were  only  able,  indeed,  to 
direct  our  attack  against  a  small  portion  of  the  city  wall,  while  through- 
out the  siege  the  enemy  could  freely  communicate  with,  and  procure 
supplies  from,  the  surrounding  country. 

*  On  the  river  front  the  defences  consisted  of  an  irregular  wall  with 
occasional  bastions  and  towers,  and  about  one  half  of  the  length  of  this 
face  was  occupied  by  the  palace  of  the  King  of  Delhi  and  its  outwork, 
the  old  Moghul  fort  of  Selimgarh. 

*The   remaining  defences  consisted  of  a  succession  of  bastioned 
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fronts,  the  connecting  curtains  being  very  long,  and  the  outworks 
limited  to  one  crown-work  at  the  Ajmir  gate,  and  Martello  towers 
mounting  a  single  gun,  at  the  points  where  additional  flanking  fire  to 
that  given  by  the  bastions  themselves  was  required.' ^'^ 

The  above  description  will  give  some  idea  of  the  strength  of  the 
great  city  which  the  British  force  had  come  to  capture.  For  more  than 
two  months,  however,  our  energies  were  devoted  not  to  capturing  the 
city,  but  to  defending  ourselves,  having  to  be  ever  on  the  watch  to 
guard  our  communication  with  the  Punjab,  and  to  repel  the  enemy's 
almost  daily  sorties. 

The  defences  of  Delhi,  which  remain  almost  unaltered  up  to  tlie 
present  day,  were  modernized  forms  of  the  ancient  works  that  existed 
when  the  city  fell  before  Lord  Lake's  army  in  1803.  These  works  had 
been  strengthened  and  improved  some  years  before  the  Mutiny  by 
Lieutenant  Eobert  Napier,  f  How  thoroughly  and  effectually  that 
talented  and  distinguished  Engineer  performed  the  duty  entrusted  to 
him,  we  who  had  to  attack  Dellii  could  testify  to  our  cost. 

Barnard  was  not  left  long  in  doubt  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  rebels, 
who,  the  very  afternoon  on  which  he  occupied  the  Bidge,  attacked 
Hindu  Bao's  house,  where  the  Sirmur  battalion,  two  companies  of  the 
60th  Bifles,  and  two  of  Scott's  guns  had  been  placed.  The  enemy 
were  driven  off  before  dark.  The  following  day  they  began  to  can- 
nonade from  the  city  walls,  and  in  the  afternoon  repeated  their 
attack. 

That  same  morning  a  welcome  reinforcement  reached  camp,  the 
famous  Corps  of  Guides  having  arrived  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  returned 
from  an  ordinary  field  day,  instead  of  having  come  off  a  march  of 
nearly  600  miles,  accomplished  in  the  incredibly  short  time  of  twenty- 
two  days,  at  the  most  trying  season  of  the  year.  The  General,  having 
inspected  them,  said  a  few  words  of  encouragement  to  the  men,  who 
begged  their  gallant  Commandant  to  say  how  proud  they  were  to 
belong  to  the  Delhi  Force.     Their  usefulness  was  proved  that  same 

*  The  bastions  were  small,  each  mounting  from  ten  to  fourteen  pieces  of 
Artillery  ;  they  were  provided  with  masonry  pai-apets  about  12  feet  m  thick- 
ness, and  were  about  16  feet  high.  The  curtain  consisted  of  a  simple  masonry 
wall  OF  rampart  16  feet  in  height,  11  feet  thick  at  top,  and  14  or  15  feet  at 
bottom.  This  main  wall  carried  a  i»arapet  loopholed  for  nuisketry  8  feet  in 
height  and  3  feet  in  thick  nesa.  The  whole  of  the  land  front  was  covered  by  a 
faussebraye  of  varying  thickness,  ranging  from  16  to  30  feet,  and  having  a 
vertical  scarp  wall  8  feet  high  ;  exterior  to  this  was  a  dry  ditch  about  25  feet 
in  width.  The  counterscarp  was  simply  an  earthen  slope,  easy  to  descend. 
The  glacis  was  very  narrow,  extending  only  60  or  60  yards  from  the  counter- 
scarp, and  covering  barely  one-half  of  the  walls  from  the  besiegers'  view. 
These  walls  were  about  seven  miles  in  circumference,  and  included  an  area 
of  a)>out  three  square  miles  (see  Colonel  Baird-Smith's  report,  dated 
September  17,  1857). 

t  The  Ute  Field  Marshal  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.L 
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afternoon,  when,  in  support  of  the  piquets,  they  engaged  the  enemy  in 
a  hand-to-hand  contest,  and  drove  them  back  to  the  city. 

It  was  close  up  to  the  walls  that  Quintin  Battye,  the  dashing  Com- 
mander of  the  Guides  Cavalry,  received  his  mortal  wound.  He  was 
the  brightest  and  cheeriest  of  companions,  and  although  only  a  sub- 
altern of  eight  years'  service,  he  was  a  great  loss.  I  spent  a  few  hours 
with  him  on  my  way  to  Delhi,  and  I  remember  how  his  handsome  face 
glowed  when  he  talked  of  the  opportunities  for  distinguishing  them- 
selves in  store  for  the  Guides.  Proud  of  his  regiment,  and  beloved  by 
his  men,  who,  grand  fellows  themselves,  were  captivated  by  his  many 
soldierly  qualities,  he  had  every  prospect  before  him  of  a  splendid 
career,  but  he  was  destined  to  fall  in  his  first  fight.  He  was  curiously 
fond  of  quotations,  and  the  last  words  he  uttered  were  ^Dulce  et 
decorum  est  pro  patrid  ntoriJ' 

While  our  Infantry  and  Field  Artillery  were  busily  engaged  with  the 
enemy,  the  few  heavy  guns  we  had  were  put  in  position  on  the  Bidge. 
Great  things  were  hoped  from  them,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  they 
were  not  powerful  enough  to  silence  the  enemy's  fire,  and  that  our 
small  supply  of  ammunition  was  being  rapidly  expended.*  The  rebels' 
guns  were  superior  in  number  and  some  in  calibre  to  ours,  and  were 
well  served  by  the  Native  Artillerymen  whom  we  had  been  at  spch 
pains  to  teach.  Barnard  discovered,  too,  that  his  deficiencies  in  men 
and  maUriel  prevented  regular  approaches  being  made.  There  were 
only  150  Native  Sappers  and  Miners  with  our  force,  and  Infantry 
could  not  be  spared  for  working  parties. 

On  the  10th  June  another  determined  attack  was  made  on  Hindu 
Bao's  house,  which  was  repulsed  by  the  Sirmur  battaHon  of  Gurkhas 
under  its  distinguished  Commandant,  Major  Beid.t  The  mutineers 
quite  hoped  that  the  Gurkhas  would  join  them,  and  as  they  were 
advancing  they  called  out :  *  We  are  not  firing ;  we  want  to  speak  to 
you ;  we  want  you  to  join  us.'  The  little  Gurkhas  replied,  *  Oh  yes ; 
we  are  coming,'  on  which  they  advanced  to  within  twenty  paces  of 
the  rebels,  and,  firing  a  well-directed  volley,  killed  nearly  thirty 
of  them. 

The  next  day  the  insurgents  made  a  third  attack,  and  were  again 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  They  knew  that  Hindu  Bao's  house 
was  the  key. of  our  position,  and  throughout  the  siege  they  made  the 
most  desperate  attempts  to  capture  it.  But  Barnard  had  entrusted 
this  post  of  danger  to  the  Gurkhas,  and  all  efforts  to  dislodge  them  were 
unavailing.  At  first  Beid  had  at  his  command  only  his  own  battalion 
and  two  companies  of  the  60th  Bifies ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  the  Guides 

*  So  badlv  off  were  we  for  ammunition  for  the  heavv  guns  at  this  time, 
that  it  was  /ouud  necessary  to  use  the  shot  fired  at  us  by  the  enemy,  and  a 
reward  was  offered  for  every  24-pounder  shot  brought  into  the  Aiiillery  Park. 

t  Now  General  Sir  Charles  Beid,  G.O.B. 
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their  Infantry  wore  also  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  whenever  he 
sounded  the  alarm  he  was  reinforced  by  two  more  companies  of  the  60th. 
Hindu  Bao*s  house  was  within  easy  range  of  nearly  all  the  enemy*s 
heavy  guns,  and  was  riddled  through  and  through  with  shot  and  shelL 
Beid  never  quitted  the  Bidge  save  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  never  once 
visited  the  camp  until  carried  into  it  severely  wounded  on  the  day  of  the 
final  assault.  Hindu  Bao's  house  was  the  little  Gurkhas*  hospital  as 
weU  as  their  barrack,  for  their  sick  and  wounded  begged  to  be  left  with 
their  comrades  instead  of  being  taken  to  camp.^ 

Failing  in  their  attempts  on  the  centre  of  the  position,  the  mutineers 
soon  after  daylight  on  the  12th,  having  concealed  themselves  in  the 
ravines  adjoining  Metcalfe  House,  attacked  the  Flagstaff  Tower,  the 
piquet  of  which  was  composed  of  two  Horse  Artillery  guns  and  two 
companies  of  the  75th  Foot,  under  the  command  of  Captains  Dunbar 
and  Knox.  A  heavy  fog  and  thick  mist  rolling  up  from  the  low 
ground  near  the  Jumna  completely  enveloped  the  Bidge  and  the  left 
front  of  our  position,  hiding  everything  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
The  piquet  was  on  the  point  of  being  relieved  by  a  detachment  of  the 
2nd  Bengal  Fusiliers,  when  a  large  body  of  the  enemy,  who  had  crept 
up  unobserved,  made  a  rush  at  the  Flagstaff  Tower,  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  captured  the  guns.  The  piquet  was  hardly  pressed,  Knox  and 
several  men  were  killed,  and  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  two  com- 
panies of  the  60th,  the  rebels  would  have  gained  the  day. 

This  engagement  was  scarcely  over,  when  masses  of  insurgents 
advanced  from  the  Sabzi  Mandi  upon  Hindu  Bao*s  house,  and  into  the 
gardens  on  the  right  flank  of  the  camp,  threatening  the  Mound  piquet. 
Beserves  were  caUed  up,  these  attacks,  in  their  turn,  were  repulsed  and 
the  rebels  were  pursued  for  some  distance.  It  was  most  fortunate  that 
both  attacks  did  not  take  place  simultaneously,  as  was  the  obvious 
intention  of  the  enemy,  for  our  strength  would  not  have  been  suf&cient 
to  repel  tkem  botn  at  t  tie  same  moment. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  mutineers  from  coming  to  such  close  quarters 
again,  a  piquet  was  placed  in  Metcalfe's  House,  and  the  Mound  to  the 
rear  of  the  ridge  facing  the  Sabzi  Mandi  was  strengthened.  These 
precautions  ought  to,  and  would,  have  been  taken  before,  but  for  the 
want  of  men.  Our  soldiers  were  scarcely  ever  off  duty,  and  this  fresh 
demand  made  it  impossible  at  times  to  provide  a  daily  relief  for  the 
several  piquets. 

Our  resources  in  siege  guns  and  ammunition  were  so  limited,  daily 
sorties,  disease,  and  heat  were  making  such  ravages  amongst  our  small 
force,  there  was  so  little  hope  of  receiving  any  considerable  reinforce- 
ments, and  it  appeared  to  be  of  such  paramount  importance  to  capture 

*  Forrest's  'Indian  Mutiny'  and  Norman's  'Narrative  of  the  Siege  of 
Delhi,'  two  interesthig  acoonnts  from  which  I  shall  often  quote. 
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Delhi  without  further  delay,  that  Barnard  agreed  to  a  proposal  for 
taking  it  by  a  coup  de  main. 

The  particular  details  of  the  project  and  disposition  of  the  troops 
were  worked  out  by  three  young  officers  of  Engineers,  under  the 
direct  orders  of  the  General,  and  were  kept  a  profound  secret ;  even  the 
Commanding  Engineer  was  not  made  acquainted  with  them.  Secrecy 
was,  of  course,  of  vital  importance,  but  that  the  officers  who  ought  to 
have  been  chiefly  concerned  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  scheme, 
shows  there  was  little  of  that  confidence  so  essential  to  success  existing 
between  the  Commander  and  those  who  were  in  the  position  of  his 
principal  advisers.  Practically  the  whole  force  was  to  be  engaged, 
divided  into  three  columns — one  to  enter  by  the  Kashmir  gate,  the 
second  by  the  Lahore  gate,  and  the  third  was  to  attempt  an  escalade. 
The  three  columns,  if  they  succeeded  in  effecting  an  entrance,  were  to 
work  their  way  to  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  there  unite. 

It  was  intended  that  these  columns  should  move  off  from  camp  so  as 
to  arrive  at  the  walls  just  before  daybreak ;  accordingly,  at  one  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  13th  June  the  troops  were  suddenly  paraded  and 
ammimition  served  out,  and  then  for  the  first  time  the  Commanders  of 
the  three  columns  and  the  staff  were  made  acquainted  with  the 
General's  intentions.  It  so  happened  that  the  75th  Foot,  which  had 
followed  the  enemy  into  the  grounds  of  Metcalfe  House  after  the 
repulse  on  the  Flagstaff  Tower  the  previous  morning,  had  through 
some  oversight  never  been  recalled ;  their  absence  was  only  discovered 
when  the  order  was  given  for  the  regiment  to  turn  out,  and  a  consider- 
able time  was  wasted  in  sending  for  it  and  bringing  it  back  to  camp. 
Day  was  breaking  when  this  regiment  received  its  ammunition,  and  all 
hope  of  an  unperceived  advance  to  the  walls  had  to  be  given  up.  The 
troops  were  therefore  dismissed,  and  allowed  to  turn  in,  having  been 
uselessly  disturbed  from  their  much-needed  rest. 

The  failure  to  give  effect  to  the  young  Engineer  officers'  plan  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  merciful  dispensation  of  Providence,  which  saved  us 
from  what  would  almost  certainly  have  been  ^"  iyf^pftrable  diaaflter. 
When  we  think  of  the  hard  fighting  encountered  when  the  assault  dTd 
take  place  under  much  more  favourable  circumstances,  and  bow  the 
columns  at  the  end  of  that  day  were  only  just  able  to  get  inside  the 
city,  those  who  had  practical  knowledge  of  the  siege  can  judge  what 
chance  there  would  have  been  of  these  smaller  columns  accomplishing 
their  object,  even  if  they  had  been  able  to  take  the  enemy  by  surprise. 

The  18th  and  14th  passed  in  comparative  quiet ;  but  early  on  the 
15th  a  strong  force  advanced  from  Delhi  against  the  Metcalfe  House 
piquet,  with  the  object  of  turning  our  left  flank,  but  it  was  driven  back 
with  considerable  loss. 

On  the  17th  we  were  attacked  from  almost  every  direction — a 
manceuvre  intended  to  prevent  our  observing  a  battery  which  was 
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being  constructed  close  to  an  Idgah,"^  situated  on  a  hill  to  our  right, 
from  which  to  enfilade  our  position  on  the  Ridge.  As  it  was  very  im- 
portant to  prevent  the  completion  of  this  battery,  Barnard  ordered  it  to 
be  attacked  by  two  small  columns,  one  commanded  by  Tombs,  of  the 
Bengal  Horse  Artillery,  the  other  by  Reid.  Tombs,  with  400  of  the  60th 
Rifles  and  Ist  Bengal  Fusiliers,  BO  of  the  Guides  Cavalry,  20  Sappers 
and  Miners,  and  his  own  troop  of  Horse  Artillery,  moved  towards  the 
enemy's  left,  while  Reid,  with  four  companies  of  the  60th  and  some  of 
his  own  Gurkhas,  advanced  through  Kishenganj  against  their  right. 
Tombs  drove  the  rebels  through  a  succession  of  gardens  till  they 
reached  the  Idgah,  where  they  made  an  obstinate  but  unavailing  re- 
sistance. The  gates  of  the  mosque  were  blown  open,  and  thirty-nine 
of  its  defenders  were  killed.  Tombs  himself  was  slightly  wounded, 
and  had  two  horses  killed,  making  five  which  had  been  shot  under  this 
gallant  soldier  since  the  commencement  of  the  campaign.  Reid*8 
attack  was  equally  successful.  He  completely  destroyed  the  battery, 
and  inflicted  heavy  loss  on  the  enemy. 

The  next  day  but  one  the  rebels  issued  from  the  city  in  great  force, 
and  threatened  nearly  every  part  of  our  position.  The  fighting  was 
severe  throughout  the  afternoon,  the  piquets  having  again  and  again  to 
be  reinforced.  Towards  evening,  while  nearly  all  the  Infantry  were 
thus  engaged,  a  large  party  of  the  insurgents,  passing  unperceived 
through  the  suburbs  and  gardens  on  our  right,  reappeared  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  our  rear.  Very  few  troops  were  left  in  camp,  and  all 
Hope  Grant,  who  was  in  command  at  the  time,  could  collect  was  four 
or  five  squadrons  of  (Cavalry  and  twelve  guns.  He  found  the  enemy 
in  a  strong  position,  against  which  his  light  guns  could  make  but  little 
impression,  while  their  Artillery  and  well-placed  Infantry  did  us  con- 
siderable damage.  Tombs's  troop  especially  suffered,  and  at  one  time 
his  guns  were  in  imminent  danger  of  being  captured.  Just  at  this 
moment  some  of  the  Guides  Cavalry  rode  up.  *  Daly,  if  you  do  not 
charge,*  called  out  Tombs,  *  my  guns  are  taken.'  Daly  spurred  into 
the  bushes,  followed  by  about  a  dozen  of  his  gallant  Guides.  He 
returned  with  a  bullet  through  his  shoulder,  but  the  momentary  diver- 
sion saved  the  guns.t 

As  long  as  it  was  light  the  steady  fire  of  the  Artillery  and  the  dashing 
charges  of  the  Cavalry  kept  the  rebels  in  check ;  but  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening  their  superior  numbers  told  :  they  very  nearly  succeeded  in  turn- 
ing our  flank,  and  for  some  time  the  guns  were  again  in  great  jeopardy ; 
the  9th  Lancers  and  Guides,  bent  on  saving  them  at  all  hazards, 
charged  the  enemy ;  but,  with  a  ditch  and  houses  on  each  side,  their 
action  was  paralyzed,  and  their  loss  severe.  All  was  now  in  confusion, 
the  disorder  increasing  as  night  advanced,  when  a  small  body  of 

*  A  Mahomedan  place  of  worship  and  sacrifice, 
t  ^Siege  of  Delhi ;  by  au  Officer  who  served  there.' 
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lufantry  (about  800  of  the  60th  Bifles)  came  up,  dashed  forward,  and, 
cutting  a  lane  through  the  rebels,  rescued  the  guns.* 

Our  loss  in  this  affair  amounted  to  8  officers  and  17  men  killed,  and 
7  officers  and  70  men  wounded.  Among  the  latter  was  Hope  Grant, 
who  had  his  horse  shot  under  him  in  a  charge,  and  was  saved  by  the 
devotion  of  two  men  of  his  own  regiment  (the  9th  Lancers)  and  a 
Mahomedan  sowar  of  the  4th  Irregular  Cavalry. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  before  the  troops  returned  to  camp.  The 
enemy  had  been  frustrated  in  their  attempt  to  force  our  rear,  but  they 
had  not  been  driven  back ;  we  had,  indeed,  been  only  just  able  to  hold 
our  own.  The  result  of  the  day  added  considerably  to  the  anxiety  of 
the  Commander.  He  saw  that  the  rebels  had  discovered  our  weak 
point,  and  that  if  they  managed  to  establish  themselves  in  our  rear,  our 
communication  with  the  P\^T]j*^h  w^^uld  be  cut  Q^^  our  small  force  would 
be  invested,  and  without  supplies  and  reinforcements  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  maintain  our  position  against  the  daily  increasing  strength 
of  the  insurgents.  Great  was  the  despondency  in  camp  when  the 
result  of  the  day's  fighting  was  known;  but  the  fine  spirit  which 
animated  the  force  throughout  the  siege  soon  asserted  itself,  and  our 
men  cheerfully  looked  forward  to  the  next  encounter  with  the  enemy. 

At  daybreak  Grant  was  again  upon  the  ground,  but  found  it 
abandoned.  Many  dead  men  and  horses  were  lying  about,  and  a 
9-pounder  gun,  left  by  the  enemy,  was  brought  into  camp. 

The  troops  had  scarcely  got  back,  hoping  for  a  little  rest,  when  the 
enemy  again  resumed  their  attack  on  the  rear,  and  opened  fire  at  so 
short  a  distance  that  their  shot  came  right  through  the  camp.  But  on 
this  occasion  they  made  no  stand,  and  retreated  as  soon  as  our  troops 
showed  themselves. 

In  order  to  strengthen  our  position  in  rear  a  battery  of  two 
18-pounders  was  constructed,  supported  by  Cavalry  and  Infantry 
piquets,  and  most  of  the  bridges  over  the  drain  from  the  Najafgarh 
jhil  were  destroyed. 

For  two  days  after  the  events  I  have  just  described  the  hard-worked 
little  body  of  troops  had  comparative  rest,  but  our  spies  informed  us 
that  the  enemy  were  being  largely  reinforced,  and  that  we  might 
expect  to  be  hotly  attacked  on  the  28rd. 

gpr  some  time  an  idea  had  been  prevalent  amonpst  the  Natives  that 
tl^e  jj^i^ylifth  r/?^y  was  not  destined  to  survive  its  hundredth  vea^ .  and 
that  the  centenary  of  Clive*s  victory  on  the  field  of  Plassy  on  the  23rd 
June,  1757,  would  see  its  downfall.     This  idea  was  strengthened  in  the 


Native  mind  by  the  fact  that  the  28rd  June^  1857.  was  a  date  propitious 
alike  for  Hindus  and  Mahomedans;  the  Jattsa,  a  Hindu  religious 
festival,  was  to  take  place  on  that  day,  and  there  was  also  to  be  a  new 

•  Forrest's  *The  Indian  Mutiny.' 
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moon,  which  the  Mahomcdans  looked  upon  as  a  lucky  omen;  the 
astrologers,  therefore,  declared  that  the  stars  m  their  courses  would 
fight  for  the  mutineers.  If,  however,  prophecies  and  omens  alike 
appeared  to  favour  the  rebels,  fortune  was  not  altogether  unkind  to  us, 
for  on  the  22nd  a  reinforcement  reached  Rhai,  twenty-two  miles  from 
Delhi,  consisting  of  six  Horse  Artillery  guns,  a  small  party  of  British 
Infantry,  a  squadron  of  the  2nd  Punjab  Cavalry,  and  the  Head- 
Quarters  of  the  4th  Sikhs,  numbering  in  all  about  850  men. 

A  staff  officer  was  sent  at  once  to  Bhai  to  hurry  on  the  force  and 
tell  them  how  urgently  their  assistance  was  required  in  camp;  this 
appeal  was  responded  to  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  and  early  the  next 
evening  the  welcome  reinforcement  made  its  appearance. 

It  had  scarcely  arrived  before  the  Artillery  on  the  city  walls  opened 
fire,  while  guns,  which  had  been  brought  into  the  suburbs,  enfiladed 
our  right  and  concentrated  a  heavy  fire  on  Hindu  Bao*s  house  which 
the  few  guns  we  had  in  position  were  quite  unable  to  silence.  The 
rebel  Infantry  occupied  Kishenganj  and  Sabzi  Mandi  in  force,  and 
threatened  to  advance  on  the  Mound  battery,  while  a  constant 
musketry  fire  was  maintained  upon  the  Ridge.  Beid  reported  that  the 
mutineers  made  a  desperate  attack  at  about  twelve  o*clock,  and  that  no 
men  could  have  fought  better ;  they  charged  the  Rifles,  the  Qnides, 
and  the  Gurkhas  again  and  again.  The  cannonade  raged  fast  and 
furious,  and  at  one  time  it  seemed  as  though  the  day  must  be  lost. 
Thousands  were  brought  against  a  mere  handful  of  men;  but  Reid 
knew  the  importance  of  his  position,  and  was  determined  at  all 
hazards  to  hold  it  until  reinforcements  arrived.^ 

The  mutineers  were  checked,  but  not  driven  off.  The  first  attempt 
from  the  Mound  battery  failed  to  repulse  them,  and  Colonel  Welch- 
man,  who  was  in  command,  was  dangerously  wounded.  Every 
available  man  in  camp  had  been  engaged,  and  as  a  last  resource  the 
2nd  Fusiliers  and  the  4th  Sikhs,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Rhai, 
were  sent  to  the  front.  Showers  was  placed  in  command,  and  shortly 
before  the  day  closed  he  succeeded  in  forcing  the  enemy  to  retire.  So 
the  anniversary  of  Plassy  saw  us,  though  hardly  pressed,  undefeated, 
and  the  enemy's  hopes  imfulfiUed.  They  lost  over  1,000  men.  Our 
casualties  were  1  officer  and  88  men  killed,  and  8  officers  and  118  men 
wounded.  The  heat  all  the  while  was  terrific,  and  several  of  our  men 
were  knocked  over  by  the  sun. 

The  lesson  taught  us  by  this  severe  fighting  was  the  importance  of 
occupying  the  Sabzi  Mandi,  and  thus  preventing  the  enemy  from 
approaching  too  close  to  the  camp  and  enfilading  the  Ridge.  This 
entailed  more  constant  duty  upon  our  already  overworked  soldiers,  but 
Barnard  felt  that  it  would  not  do  to  run  the  rif^  of  another  such  struggle. 

•  Reid's  own  report. 
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A  piquet  of  180  Europeans  was  accordingly  placed  in  the  Sabzi  Mandi, 
part  in  a  serai  on  one  side  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Boad,  and  the  rest  in 
a  Hindu  temple  on  the  opposite  side.  These  posts  were  connected  by 
a  line  of  breastworks  with  the  Hindu  Rao  piquets,  and  added  con- 
siderably to  the  strength  of  our  position. 

After  the  2drd  there  were  real  or  threatened  attacks  daily ;  but  we 
were  left  fairly  undisturbed  imtil  the  27th  June,  when  the  Metcalfe 
and  Sabzi  Mandi  piquets  were  assaulted,  and  also  the  batteries  on  the 
Ridge.  These  attempts  were  defeated  without  any  very  great  loss, 
only  13  of  our  men  being  killed,  and  1  officer  and  48  men  wounded. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

I  WILL  now  continue  my  story  from  the  29th  June,  the  morning  after 
my  arrival  in  camp,  when  I  awoke  full  of  excitement,  and  so  eager  to 
hear  aU  my  old  friend  Norman  could  tell  me,  that  I  am  afraid  he  must 
have  been  considerably  bored  with  my  questions. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  my  pleasure  at  finding  myself  a 
member  of  a  force  which  had  already  gained  imperishable  fame.  I 
longed  to  meet  and  know  the  men  whose  names  were  in  everyone's 
mouth.  The  hero  of  the  day  was  Harry  Tombs,  of  the  Bengal  Horse 
Artillery,  an  unusually  handsome  man  and  a  thorough  soldier.  His 
gallantry  in  the  attack  on  the  Idgah,  and  wherever  he  had  been 
engaged,  was  the  general  talk  of  the  camp.  I  had  always  heard  of 
Tombs  as  one  of  the  best  officers  in  the  regiment,  and  it  was  with 
feelings  of  respectful  admiration  that  I  made  his  acquaintance  a  few 
days  later. 

Jemmy  Hills,"^  one  of  the  subalterns  in  Tombs's  troop,  was  an  old 
Addiscombe  friend  of  mine;  he  delighted  in  talking  of  his  Commander, 
in  dilating  on  his  merits  as  a  soldier  and  his  skill  in  handling  each  arm 
of  the  service.  As  a  cool,  bold  leader  of  men  Tombs  was  unsurpassed : 
no  fire,  however  hot,  and  no  crisis,  however  unexpected,  could  take 
him  by  surprise ;  he  grasped  the  situation  in  a  moment,  and  issued  his 
orders  without  hesitation,  inspiring  all  ranks  with  confidence  in  his 
power  and  capacity.  Ho  was  somewhat  of  a  martinet,  and  was  more 
feared  than  Hked  by  his  men  until  they  realized  what  a  grand  leader 
he  was,  when  they  gave  him  their  entire  confidence,  and  were  ready  to 
follow  him  anywhere  and  everywhere. 

Another  very  distinguished  officer  of  my  regiment,  whom  I  now  met 
for  the  first  time,  and  for  whom  I  ever  afterwards  entertained  the 
warmest  regard,  was  Edwin  Johnson, f  Assistant- Adjutant- General  of 

*  Now  Lieutcnant-Genoral  Sir  James  Hills-Johnes,  V.C.,  G.C.B. 
t  The  late  General  Sir  Edwin  Johnson,  G.C.B. 
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the  Bengal  Artillery,  in  which  capacity  he  had  accompanied  Brigadier 
Wilson  from  Meerut.  He  had  a  peculiarly  bright  intellect — somewhat 
caustic,  but  always  clever  and  amusing.  He  was  a  delightful 
companion,  and  invariably  gained  the  confidence  of  those  with  whom 
he  worked. 

Johnson  was  the  first  person  on  whom  I  called  to  report  my  arrival 
and  to  find  out  with  which  troop  or  battery  I  was  to  do  duty.  He  told 
me  that  the  Quartermaster-General  wished  to  keep  me  in  his  depart- 
ment. So,  after  visiting  General  Chamberlain,'^  who  I  knew  would  be 
anxious  to  hear  all  that  had  been  going  on  in  the  Movable  Colimm 
since  his  departure,  I  made  my  way  to  Colonel  Becher,  whom  I  found 
suffering  from  the  severe  wound  he  had  received  a  few  days  before, 
and  asked  him  what  was  to  be  my  fate.  He  replied  that  the  question 
had  been  raised  of  appointing  an  officer  to  help  the  Assistant- Adjutant- 
General  of  the  Delhi  Field  Force,  who  found  it  impossible  to  carry  on 
the  daily  increasing  work  single-handed,  and  that  Chamberlain  had 
thought  of  me  for  this  post.  Had  Chamberlain's  wish  been  carried 
out  my  career  might  have  been  quite  changed,  but  while  he  was 
discussing  the  question  with  Sir  Henry  Barnard,  Donald  Stewart 
unexpectedly  arrived  in  camp. 

I  was  waiting  outside  Sir  Henry  Barnard's  tent,  anxious  to  hear 
what  decision  had  been  come  to,  when  two  men  rode  up,  both  looking 
greatly  fatigued  and  half  starved ;  one  of  them  being  Stewart.  He 
told  me  they  had  had  a  most  adventurous  ride ;  but  before  waiting  to 
hear  his  story,f  I  asked  Norman  to  suggest  Stewart  for  the  new 
appointment — a  case  of  one  word  for  Stewart  and  two  for  myself,  I  am 
afraid,  for  I  had  set  my  heart  on  returning  to  the  Quartermaster- 
General's  department.  And  so  it  was  settled,  to  our  mutual  satisfac- 
tion, Stewart  becoming  the  D.A.A.G.  of  the  Delhi  Field  Force,  and  I 
the  D.A.Q.M.G.  with  the  Artillery. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

That  my  readers  may  better  understand  our  position  at  the  time  I 
joined  the  Delhi  Field  Force,  I  might,  I  think,  quote  with  advantage 
from  a  letter]:  written  the  very  day  of  my  arrival  by  General  Barnard 
to  Sir  John  Lawrence,  in  which  he  describes  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation,  hitherto  met  by  the  troops  with  the  most  determined  courage 
and  endurance,  but  to  which  no  end  could  be  seen.    When  he  took 

*  Chamberlain  had  bocn  given  the  rank  of  Brigadier-Greneral  on  his  arrival 
at  Delhi, 
t  The  account  of  this  adventurous  ride  is  given  in  the  Api)endix. 
t  See  Kaye's  '  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny. ' 
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over  the  command,  he  wrote,  he  was  expected  to  be  able  to  silence  at 
once  the  fire  from  the  Mori  and  Kashmir  bastions,  and  then  to  bring 
his  heavy  gmis  into  play  on  the  walls  and  open  a  way  into  the  city, 
after  which,  it  was  supposed,  all  would  be  plain  sailing.  But  this 
programme,  so  plausible  in  theory,  was  absolutely  impossible  to  put 
into  practice.  In  spite  of  every  effort  on  our  part,  not  a  single  one  of 
the  enemy's  guns  was  silenced ;  they  had  four  to  our  one,  while  the 
distcmce  from  the  Bidge  to  the  city  walls  was  too  great  to  allow  of  our 
comparatively  light  guns  making  any  impression  on  them.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  construct  batteries 
nearer  to  the  city,  but  before  these  could  be  begun,  entrenching  tools, 
sandbags,  and  other  necessary  materials,  of  which  the  Engineers  were 
almost  entirely  destitute,  had  to  be  collected.  The  troops  were  being 
worn  out  by  constant  sanguinary  combats,  and  the  attacks  to  which 
they  were  exposed  required  every  soul  in  camp  to  repel  them.  It  was 
never  certain  where  the  enemy  intended  to  strike,  and  it  was  only  by 
the  most  constant  vigilance  that  their  intentions  could  be  ascertained, 
and  the  men  were  being  incessantly  withdrawn  during  the  scorchmg 
heat  of  the  day  from  one  place  to  another.  General  Barnard  concluded 
as  follows  :  *  You  may  ask  why  we  engage  in  these  constant  combats. 
The  reason  simply  is  that  when  attacked  we  must  defend  ourselves, 
and  that  to  secure  our  camp,  our  hospitals,  our  stores,  etc.,  every  living 
being  has  to  be  employed.  The  whole  thing  is  too  gigantic  for  the  force 
brought  against  it.' 

Soon  after  Barnard  wrote  these  lines  reinforcements  began  to  arrive, 
and  our  position  was  gradually  improved.  By  the  Srd  July  the  follow- 
ing troops  had  reached  Delhi :  four  Horse  Artillery  guns  (two  British 
and  two  Native),  a  detachment  of  European  Foot  Artillery,  the  Head- 
Quarters  of  Her  Majesty's  8th  and  61st  Foot,  one  squadron  of  the 
5th  Punjab  Cavalry,  the  1st  Punjab  Infantry,  and  some  newly-raised 
Sikh  Sappers  and  Artillery.  The  strength  of  the  force  was  thus  in- 
creased to  nearly  6,600  men  of  all  arms.  The  enemy's  reinforcements, 
however,  were  out  of  all  proportion  to  ours — mutineers  from  Jullundur, 
Nasirabad,  Nimach,  Kotah,  Gwalior,  Jhansi,  and  Bohilkand  arrived 
about  this  time.  Those  from  Bohilkand  crossed  by  the  bridge  of  boats 
and  entered  the  city  by  the  Calcutta  gate ;  we  could  distinctly  see 
them  from  the  Hidge,  marching  in  perfect  formation,  with  their  bands 
playing  and  colours  flying.  Indeed,  throughout  the  siege  the  enemy's 
numbers  were  constantly  being  increased,  while  they  had  a  practically 
imlimited  number  of  guns,  and  the  well-stocked  magazine  furnished 
them  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  ammunition. 

I  found  myself  under  fire  for  the  first  time  on  the  30th  June,  when 
an  attack  was  made  on  the  Sabzi  Mandi  piquet  and  Hindu  Bao's  house. 
Eight  of  our  men  were  killed  and  thirty  wounded  ;  amongst  the  latter 
were  Yorke  and  Packe,  both  attached  to  the  4th  Sikhs.    It  appeared 
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certain  that  these  two  officers  were  woonded  by  the  Hindustanis  of 
their  own  regiment ;  Packe,  who  was  shot  through  the  ankle,  being  so 
close  up  to  the  breastwork  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  the  bullet 
which  hit  him  to  have  come  from  the  front.  Consequently  all  the 
Hindustanis  in  the  4th  Sikhs  were  disarmed  and  turned  out  of  camp, 
as  it  was  manifestly  undesirable  to  have  any  but  the  most  loyal  soldiers 
in  our  ranks. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  I  was  ordered  to  accompany  a 
column  under  Brigadier  Showers,  sent  on  reconnoitring  duty  towards 
the  Idgah,  where  we  heard  that  the  enemy  were  again  constructing  a 
battery.  It  had  not  been  commenced,  but  the  intention  to  build  one 
was  evident,  for  we  found  a  number  of  entrenching  tools,  and  a  quantity 
of  sandbags. 

The  question  of  attempting  to  take  the  city  by  a  coup  de  nuUn  was 
now  again  discussed.  It  was  urged  that  our  numbers,  already  small, 
were  being  daily  reduced  by  casualties  and  sickness ;  that  the  want  of 
proper  equipment  rendered  it  impossible  to  undertake  regular  siege 
operations;  and  that  a  rising  in  the  Punjab  was  imminent.  The  chances 
of  success  were  certainly  more  favourable  than  the^  were  on  the 
13th  June.  The  force  to  be  employed  was  stronger ;  all  concerned — 
the  staff,  commanders,  and  troops — were  fully  apprised  of  what  was 
intended,  and  of  the  part  they  would  have  to  play ;  above  all,  the 
details  of  the  scheme,  which  was  drawn  up  on  much  the  same  lines 
as  the  former  one,  were  carefully  worked  out  by  Lieutenant  Alex. 
Taylor,^  who  had  recently  come  into  camp,  and  was  acting  temporarily 
as  Commanding  Engineer. 

Of  the  supreme  importance  of  regaining  possession  of  Delhi  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  But  nevertheless  the  undertaking  would, 
at  that  time,  have  been  a  most  desperate  one,  and  only  to  be  justified 
by  the  critical  position  in  which  we  were  placed.  In  spite  of  the  late 
reinforcements,  we  were  a  mere  handful  compared  with  the  thousands 
within  the  walls.  Success,  therefore,  depended  on  the  completeness  of 
the  surprise ;  and,  as  we  could  make  no  movement  without  its  being 
perceived  by  the  enemy,  surprise  was  impossible.  Another  strong 
reason  against  assaulting  at  that  time  was  the  doubtful  attitude  of  some 
of  the  Hindustani  Cavalry  still  with  us ;  the  whole  of  the  effective 
troops,  too,  would  have  to  be  employed,  and  the  sick  and  wounded — a 
large  number — ^left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Native  followers. 

General  Barnard  carefully  weighed  all  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  proposal,  and  at  last  reluctantly  consented  to  the  attack  being 
made,  but  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  amongst  the  Natives  in  camp 
caused  it  to  be  countermanded— a  great  disappointment  to  many,  and 
there  was  much  cavilling  and  discontent  on  the  part  of  some,  who 

*  Now  General  Sir  Alexander  Taylor,  6.C.B. 
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could  not  have  sufficiently  appreciated  the  difficulties  and  risks  of  the 
undertaking,  or  the  disastrous  consequences  of  a  repulse. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  it  had  been  arranged  that  the 
assault  should  be  made,  the  stafif  at  Delhi  received  a  most  valuable 
addition  in  the  person  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Baird-Smith,  of  the  Bengal 
Engineers.  Summoned  from  Burki  to  take  the  place  of  the  Chief 
Engineer,  whose  health  had  broken  down,  Baird- Smith  was  within 
sixty  miles  of  Delhi  on  the  2nd  July,  when  news  of  the  intended  move- 
ment reached  him.  He  started  at  once,  and  arrived  in  camp  early  on 
the  8rd,  but  only  to  find  that  the  assault  had  been  postponed. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  8rd  July  the  enemy  came  out  in  force  (5,000 
or  6,000  strong  with  several  guns),  and  occupied  the  suburbs  to  our  right. 
The  troops  were  turned  out,  but  instead  of  attacking  us  and  returning 
to  the  city  as  usual  when  it  became  dark,  the  rebels  moved  off  in  the 
direction  of  Alipur,  where  we  had  an  outpost,  which  was  held  by 
Younghusband's  squadron  of  the  5th  Punjab  Cavalry.  They  reached 
Alipur  about  midnight,  and  had  they  attacked  the  serai  at  once  with 
Infantry,  Younghusband  and  his  men  could  hardly  have  escaped,  but 
fortunately  they  opened  upon  it  with  Artillery.  This  gave  the  sowars 
time  to  moimt  and  fall  back  on  Bhai,  the  next  post,  ten  miles  to  the 
rear,  which  was  garrisoned  by  the  friendly  troops  of  the  Jhind  Baja. 
The  sound  of  the  guns  being  heard  in  camp,  a  colunm  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Coke  was  got  ready  to  pursue  should  the  insurgents 
push  up  the  Trunk  Boad,  or  to  cut  them  off  should  they  try  to  make 
their  way  back  to  the  city.  Besides  his  own  corps  (the  1st  Punjab 
Infantry),  Coke  was  given  a  wing  of  the  61st  Foot,  six  Horse  and  six 
Field  Artillery  guns,  one  squadron  of  the  Carabineers,  one  squadron  of 
the  9th  Lancers,  and  the  Guides  Cavalry ;  in  all  about  800  Infantry, 
800  Cavalry,  and  12  guns,  and  I  was  sent  with  him  as  staff  officer. 

It  was  generally  believed  that  the  enemy  were  on  the  look-out  for 
treasure  coming  from  the  Punjab,  which  was  known  to  be  under  the 
charge  of  a  Native  guard,  and  we  quite  expected  to  have  a  long  chase 
after  them ;  we  were,  therefore,  surprised  to  see  them,^  as  day  broke, 
crossing  our  front  on  their  way  back  to  Delhi. 

The  rebels  wore  moving  on  fairly  high  ground,  but  between  us  and 
them  was  a  swamp  rendered  almost  impassable  by  recent  heavy  rain. 
It  extended  a  considerable  distance  on  either  side,  and  as  there  was  no 
other  way  of  getting  at  the  rapidly  retreating  foe,  it  had  to  be  crossed. 
Our  Artillery  opened  fire,  and  Coke  advanced  with  the  Cavalry  and 
Infantry.  The  swamp  proved  to  be  very  difficult;  in  it  men  and 
horses  floundered  hopelessly,  and  before  we  were  clear  the  enemy  had 
got  away  with  their  guns ;  they  were  obhged.  however,  to  leave  behind 
all  the  plunder  taken  from  Alipur,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammu- 
nition. My  share  of  the  loot  was  a  nice-looking,  white,  country-bred 
pony,  which  I  found  tied  to  a  tree.    I  promptly  annexed  it,  glad  to 
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save  my  own  horoe,  and  I  congratulated  myself  on  having  made  a 
most  useful  addition  to  my  small  stud.  It  did  not,  however,  remain 
long  in  my  possession,  for  a  few  days  afterwards  it  was  claimed  by  its 
rightful  owner,  Lieutenant  Younghusband. 

The  heat  was  great,  and  as  the  soldiers  were  much  distressed,  having 
been  under  arms  for  ten  hours,  Coke  halted  the  Infantry  portion  on 
the  banks  of  the  Western  Jumna  Canal  instead  of  returning  direct  to 
camp.  While  we  were  enjoying  a  much-needed  rest  we  wore  un- 
expectedly attacked  by  some  fresh  troops  (including  about  800  Cavalry) 
which  had  hurried  out  from  the  city.  I  was  startled  from  a  sound 
sleep  by  heavy  firing,  and  saw  the  enemy  advancing  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  our  halting-place.  Coke  formed  his  Infantry  along 
the  bank  of  the  canal,  and  sent  a  moimted  officer  to  recall  the  Cavalry 
and  Artillery.  The  enemy  came  on  very  boldly  at  first,  but  the  steady 
fire  of  our  Infantry  kept  them  at  bay,  and  when  the  guns  arrived  we 
had  no  difficulty  in  driving  them  off.  They  left  80  dead  on  the  field ; 
we  had  on  our  side  8  killed  and  28  wounded,  besides  losing  several 
British  soldiers  from  sunstroke. 

Major  Coke  was  much  grieved  by  the  loss  in  this  engagement  of  a 
Native  friend  of  his,  a  Chief  of  the  Kohat  border,  by  name  Mir  Mubarak 
Shah.  He  was  a  grand  specimen  of  a  frontier  Ehan,'^  and  on  hearing 
that  the  1st  Punjab  Infantry  was  ordered  to  Delhi  expressed  his  deter- 
mination to  accompany  it.  He  got  together  a  troop  of  eighty  of  his 
own  followers,  and  leaving  Kohat  on  the  1st  June,  overtook  Coke  at 
Kumal  on  the  27th,  a  distance  of  nearly  600  miles.  A  day  or  two 
afterwards  Coko*s  men  were  approached  by  the  Hindustanis  of  the 
2nd  Punjab  Cavalry,  and  some  Native  officers  of  the  9th  Irregulars, 
who  tried  to  induce  them  to  join  in  the  rebellion.  Advances  were  made 
in  the  first  instance  to  Mir  Mubarak  Shah  and  Mir  Jaffir,  the  Subadar- 
Major  of  the  1st  Punjab  Infantry,  who  at  once  informed  Coke  of  what 
was  going  on.  As  soon  as  the  regiment  reached  Delhi  the  matter  was 
investigated,  and  the  Native  officers  who  had  endeavoured  to  tamper 
with  the  men  were  identified,  tried,  and  executed. 

About  noon  on  the  5th  July  we  heard  the  woeful  tidings  that  General 
Barnard  was  seized  with  cholera.  The  army  had  never  been  free  from 
that  terrible  scourge  since  the  Commander-in-Chief  fell  a  victim  to  it 
on  the  26th  May,  and  now  it  had  attacked  his  successor,  who  was 
carried  off  after  a  few  hours*  illness.  The  feeling  of  sadness  amongst 
the  troops  at  the  loss  of  their  General  was  universal.  Throughout  the 
six  trying  weeks  he  had  been  in  command  of  the  force  he  had  never 
spared  himself.  At  work  from  morning  till  night  in  and  about  the 
trenches,  he  personally  attended  to  every  detail,  and  had  won  the 
respect  and  regard  of  all  in  camp. 

*  Mahomedans  of  good  family  are  so  styled  iu  northern  India. 
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Few  Commanders  were  ever  placed  in  a  more  difficult  position  than 
Barnard.  He  arrived  at  Umballa  when  the  Native  troops,  to  whose 
characteristics  and  peculiarities  (as  I  have  already  remarked)  he  was  a 
complete  stranger,  were  thoroughly  disaffected,  and  within  a  week  of  his 
taking  over  the  command  of  the  Sirhind  division  the  Mutiny  broke  out. 
Without  any  previous  knowledge  of  Indian  warfare,  he  found  himself 
in  front  of  Delhi  with  a  force  altogether  too  weak  to  effect  the  object 
for  which  it  was  intended  and  without  any  of  the  appliances  to  ensure 
success;  while  those  who  did  not  realize  the  extreme  risk  involved 
never  ceased  clamouring  at  a  delay  which  was  unavoidable,  and  urging 
the  General  to  undertake  a  task  which  was  impossible. 

Barnard  h&a  been  blamed,  and  not  unjustly,  for  mistrusting  his 
own  judgment  and  for  depending  upon  others  for  advice  about  matters 
on  which  an  experienced  Commander  ought  to  have  been  the  best  able 
to  decide.  But  every  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  position  he  was 
so  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  fill  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  sur- 
roundings. Failing  health,  too,  probably  weakened  the  self-reliance 
which  a  man  who  had  satisfactorily  performed  the  duties  of  Chief  of 
the  Staff  in  the  Crimea  must  at  one  time  have  possessed. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Barnard,  General  Beed  assumed  com- 
mand. He  had  joined  the  force  on  the  morning  of  the  action  of  Badli- 
ki-Serai,  but  though  senior  to  Barnard,  he  was  too  much  knocked  up 
by  the  intense  heat  of  the  long  journey  from  Peshawar  to  take  part  in 
the  action,  and  he  had  allowed  Barnard  to  continue  in  command. 

For  the  next  few  days  we  had  a  comparatively  quiet  time,  of  which 
advantage  was  taken  to  render  our  position  more  secure  towards  the 
rear.  The  secrecy  and  rapidity  with  which  the  enemy  had  made  their 
way  to  Alipur  warned  the  authorities  how  easily  our  communication 
with  the  Punjab  might  be  cut  off.  Baird- Smith  saw  the  necessity  for 
remedying  this,  and,  acting  on  his  advice,  Beed  had  all  the  bridges 
over  the  Western  Junma  Canal  destroyed  for  several  miles,  except  one 
required  for  our  own  use.  The  Phulchudder  aqueduct,  which  carried 
the  canal  water  into  the  city,  and  along  which  horsemen  could  pass  to 
the  rear  of  our  CEunp,  w&a  blown  up,  as  was  also  the  Bussye  bridge 
over  the  drain  from  the  Najafgarh  jhil^  about  eight  miles  from  camp. 

We  were  not  left  long  in  peace,  for  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  July 
the  enemy  moved  out  of  the  city  in  great  force,  and  for  several  hours 
kept  up  an  incessant  cannonade  on  our  front  and  right  flank. 

The  piquet  below  the  General's  Mound  happened  to  be  held  this  day 
by  two  guns  of  Tombs's  troop,  conunanded  by  Second  Lieutenant 
James  Hills,  and  by  thirty  men  of  the  Carabineers  under  Lieutenant 
Stillman.  A  little  beyond,  and  to  the  right  of  this  piquet,  a  Native 
officer's  party  of  the  9th  Irregular  Cavalry  had  been  placed  to  watch 
the  Trunk  Boad.  These  men  were  still  supposed  to  be  loyal;  the 
regiment  to   which   they  belonged  had  a  good  reputation,   and  as 
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Christie's  Horse  had  done  excellent  service  in  Afghanistan,  where 
Neville  and  Crawford  Chamberlain  had  served  with  it  as  subalterns. 
It  was,  therefore,  believed  at  the  Mound  piquet  that  ample  warning 
would  be  given  of  any  enemy  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  Trunk 
Boad,  so  that  the  approach  of  some  horsemen  dressed  like  the  men  of 
the  9th  Irregulars  attracted  httle  notice. 

Stillman  and  Hills  were  breakfasting  together,  when  a  sowar  from 
the  Native  officers'  party  rode  up  and  reported  that  a  body  of  the 
enemy's  Cavalry  were  in  sight.  Hills  told  the  man  to  gallop  to  Head- 
Quarters  with  the  report,  and  to  warn  Tombs  as  he  passed  his  tent. 
Hills  and  Stillman  then  mounted  their  men,  neither  of  them  having 
the  remotest  idea  that  the  news  of  the  enemy's  advance  had  been  pur- 
posely delayed  until  there  was  not  time  to  turn  out  the  troops.  They 
imagined  tiiat  the  sowar  was  acting  in  good  faith  and  had  given  them 
sufficient  notice,  and  while  Hills  moved  his  guns  towards  the  position 
from  which  he  could  command  the  Trunk  Road,  Stillman  proceeded  to 
the  top  of  the  Mound  in  order  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  ground  over 
which  the  enemy  were  said  to  be  advancing.  The  troop  of  the  Cara- 
bineers was  thus  left  by  itself  to  receive  the  first  rush  of  the  rebel 
Cavalry ;  it  was  composed  of  young  soldiers,  some  of  them  quite 
untrained,  who  turned  and  broke. 

The  moment  Hills  saw  the  enemy  he  shouted,  *  Action  front  1'  and, 
in  the  hope  of  giving  his  men  time  to  load  and  fire  a  round  of  grape,  he 
gallantly  charged  the  head  of  the  column  single-handed,  cut  down  the 
leading  man,  struck  the  second,  and  then  was  then  ridden  down  him- 
self. It  had  been  raining  heavily,  so  Hills  wore  his  cloak ;  which 
probably  saved  his  life,  for  it  was  cut  through  in  many  places,  as  were 
his  jacket  and  even  his  shirt. 

As  soon  as  the  body  of  the  enemy  had  passed  on.  Hills,  extricating 
himself  from  his  horse,  got  up  and  searched  for  his  sword,  which  he 
had  lost  in  the  melee.  He  had  just  found  it  when  he  was  attacked  by 
three  men,  two  of  whom  were  mounted ;  he  fired  at  and  wounded  the 
first  man ;  then  caught  the  lance  of  the  second  in  his  left  hand,  and 
ran  him  through  the  body  with  his  sword.  The  first  assailant  coming 
on  again,  Hills  cut  him  down,  upon  which  he  was  attacked  by  the 
third  man  on  foot,  who  succeeded  in  wrenching  his  sword  from  him. 
Hills  fell  in  the  struggle,  and  must  have  been  killed,  if  Tombs,  who 
had  been  duly  warned  by  the  sowar,  and  had  hurried  out  to  the  piquet, 
had  not  come  to  the  rescue  and  saved  his  plucky  subaltern's  life.* 

Notwithstanding  Hills's  gallant  attempt  to  stop  the  sowars,  his  men 
had  not  time  to  fire  a  single  round  before  they  were  upon  them.  Their 
object,  however,  was  not  to  capture  these  two  guns,  but  to  induce  the 
Native  Horse  Artillery  to  join  them,  and  galloping  past  the  piquet,  they 

*  Tombs  and  Hills  both  received  the  Victoria  Cross  for  their  gallantry. 
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made  straight  for  the  troop,  and  called  upon  the  men  to  bring  away 
their  guns.  The  Native  Artillerymen  behaved  admirably:  they  not 
only  refused  to  respond  to  the  call,  but  they  begged  the  men  of  the 
European  troop,  which  was  unlimbered  close  by,  to  fire  through  them 
on  the  mutineers. 

Knowing  nothing  of  what  was  happening,  I  was  standing  by  my  tent, 
watching  my  horses,  which  had  just  arrived  from  Philour,  as  they 
crossed  the  bridge  over  the  canal  cut  which  ran  at  the  rear  of  our 
camp,  when  the  enemy's  Cavalry  galloped  over  the  bridge,  and  for  a 
few  moments  my  animals  seemed  in  considerable  danger ;  the  sowars, 
however,  having  lost  more  than  one-third  of  their  number,  and  having 
failed  in  their  attempt  to  get  hold  of  the  Native  Horse  Artillery  guns, 
were  bent  upon  securing  their  retreat  rather  than  upon  plunder.  My 
servants  gave  a  wonderful  account  of  the  many  perils  they  had  en- 
countered— somewhat  exaggerated,  I  dare  say — but  they  had  done  me 
a  real  good  ser^nce,  having  marched  200  miles  through  a  very  disturbed 
country,  and  arriving  with  animals  and  baggage  in  good  order.  Indeed, 
throughout  the  Mutiny  my  servants  behaved  admirably.  The  khid- 
matgar  (table  attendant)  never  failed  to  bring  me  my  food  under  the 
hottest  fire,  and  the  aaicea  (grooms)  were  always  present  with  the 
horses  whenever  they  were  required,  apparently  quite  indifferent  to  the 
risks  they  often  ran.  Moreover,  they  became  imbued  with  such  a 
warlike  spirit  that,  when  I  was  invalided  in  April,  1858,  four  of  them 
enlisted  in  a  regiment  of  Bengal  Cavalry.  The  khidmatgar  died  soon 
after  the  Mutiny,  but  two  of  his  brothers  were  afterwards  in  my 
service ;  one,  who  was  with  me  during  the  Lushai  expedition  and  the 
whole  of  the  Afghan  war,  never  left  me  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  we  parted  with  mutual  regret  at  Bombay  on  board  the  P.  and  0. 
steamer  in  which  I  took  my  final  departure  from  India  in  April,  1898. 

Mine  was  not  a  sohtary  instance ;  not  only  the  officers'  servants,  but 
the  followers  belonging  to  European  regiments,  such  as  cook-boys, 
saices  and  bhisties  (water-carriers),  as  a  rule,  behaved  in  the  most 
praiseworthy  manner,  faithful  and  brave  to  a  degree.  So  much  was 
this  the  case,  that  when  the  troopers  of  the  9th  Lancers  were  called 
upon  to  name  the  man  they  considered  most  worthy  of  the  Victoria 
Cross,  an  honour  which  Sir  Colin  Campbell  purposed  to  confer  upon 
the  regiment  to  mark  his  appreciation  of  the  gallantry  displayed  by  all 
ranks  during  the  campaign,  they  unanimously  chose  the  head  bhistie  ! 
Considering  the  peculiar  position  we  were  in  at  the  time,  it  is  some- 
what remarkable  that  the  conduct  of  the  Native  servants  should  have 
been  so  generaUy  satisfactory.  It  speaks  as  well,  I  think,  for  the 
masters  as  the  servants,  and  proves  (what  I  have  sometimes  heard 
denied)  that  Native  servants  are,  as  a  rule,  kindly  and  considerately 
treated  by  their  European  masters. 

To  return  to  my  story.    The  cannonade  from  within  and  without  the 
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city  continued  unceasing,  and  the  enemy  had  again  to  bo  driven  out  of 
the  near  suburbs.  This  duty  was  entrusted  to  General  Chamberlain, 
whom  I  acxsompanied  as  one  of  his  staff  officers.  His  column  consisted 
of  about  800  Infantry  and  six  guns,  a  few  more  men  joining  us  as  we 
passed  the  Bidge.  This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  had 
witnessed  fighting  in  gardens  and  waUed  enclosures,  and  I  realized 
how  difficult  it  was  to  dislodge  men  who  knew  how  to  take  advantage 
of  the  cover  thus  afforded.  Our  soldiers,  as  usual,  fought  well  against 
very  heavy  odds,  and  before  we  wore  able  to  force  the  enemy  back  into 
the  city  we  had  lost  1  officer  and  40  men  killed,  and  8  officers  and  168 
men  wounded,  besides  11  poor  fellows  missing:  every  one  of  whom 
must  have  been  murdered.  The  enemy  had  nearly  500  men  killed,  and 
considerably  more  than  that  number  wounded. 

The  result  of  the  day's  experience  was  so  far  satisfactory  that  it 
determined  General  Reed  to  get  rid  of  all  the  Hindustani  soldiers  still 
remaining  in  camp.  It  was  clear  that  the  Native  officers*  party  near 
the  Mound  piquet  had  been  treacherous ;  none  of  them  were  ever  seen 
again,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  they  had  joined  the  enemy  in 
their  dash  through  the  camp.  The  other  Native  soldiers  did  not 
hesitate  to  denounce  their  Hindustani  comrades  as  traitors  ;  the  latter 
were  consequently  all  sent  away,  except  a  few  men  of  the  4th  Irregular 
Cavalry  who  were  deprived  of  their  horses  and  employed  solely  as 
orderlies.  It  was  also  thought  advisable  to  take  the  guns  from  the 
Native  troop  of  Horse  Artillery.  A  few  of  the  younger  men  belonging 
to  it  deserted,  but  the  older  soldiers  continued  faithful,  and  did  good 
work  in  the  breaching  batteries. 

There  was  a  short  lull  after  our  fight  on  the  9th — a  sure  sign  that  the 
enemy's  loss  was  heavier  than  they  had  calculated  upon.  When  the 
mutineers  received  reinforcements  we  were  certcdn  to  be  attacked 
within  a  few  hours,  but  if  no  fresh  troops  arrived  on  the  scene  we  could 
generally  depend  upon  a  day  or  two*s  respite. 

Our  next  fight  was  on  the  14th  July.  The  rebels  came  out  on  that 
morning  in  great  numbers,  attacking  Hindu  Rao*s  house  and  the  Sabzi 
Mandi  piquets,  and  supported  by  a  continuous  fire  of  ArtiUery  from  the 
walls.  For  some  hours  we  remained  on  the  defensive,  but  as  the 
enemy's  numbers  increased,  and  we  were  greatly  harassed  by  their  fire, 
a  column  was  formed  to  dislodge  them.  It  was  of  about  the  usual 
strength,  viz.,  800  Infantry  and  six  Horse  Artillery  guns,  with  the 
addition  of  a  few  of  the  Guides  Cavalry  and  of  Hodson*s  newly -raised 
Horse.  The  command  was  given  to  Brigadier  Showers,  and  I  was  sent 
as  his  staff  officer ;  Beid  joined  in  at  the  foot  of  the  Bidge  with  all  the 
men  that  could  be  spared,  and  Brigadier-General  Chamberlain  also 
accompanied  the  column. 

We  moved  on  under  a  very  heavy  fire  until  we  reached  an  enclosure 
the  wall  of  which  was  lined  with  the  enemy.    The  troops  stopped  short, 
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when  Chamberlain,  seeing  that  they  hesitated,  called  upon  them  to 
follow  him,  and  gave  them  a  splencQd  example  by  jumping  his  horse 
over  the  wall.  The  men  did  follow  him,  and  Chamberlain  got  a  ball  in 
his  shoulder. 

We  had  great  difficulty  in  driving  the  enemy  back ;  they  contested 
every  inch  of  the  ground,  the  many  serais  and  walled  gardens  affording 
them  admirable  cover;  but  our  troops  were  not  to  be  withstood; 
position  after  position  was  carried  until  we  found  ourselves  in  sight  of 
the  Lahore  gate  and  close  up  to  the  walls  of  the  city.  In  our  eagerness 
to  drive  the  enemy  back  we  had,  however,  come  too  far.  It  was  im- 
possible to  remain  where  we  were.  Musketry  from  the  walls  and  grape 
from  the  heavy  guns  mounted  on  the  Mori  and  other  bastions  com- 
mitted terrible  havoc.  Men  were  falling  on  all  sides,  but  the  getting 
back  was  hazardous  to  the  last  degree.  Numerous  as  the  enemy  were, 
they  had  not  the  courage  to  stand  against  us  as  long  as  we  advanced, 
but  the  first  sign  of  retreat  was  the  signal  for  them  to  leave  their  shelter 
and  press  us  the  whole  way  to  camp. 

When  the  retirement  commenced  I  W£b8  with  the  two  advanced  guns 
in  action  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Road.  The  subaltern  in  charge  was 
severely  wounded,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  one  of  his  sergeants, 
a  smart,  handsome  fellow,  fell,  shot  through  the  leg.  Seeing  some 
men  carrying  him  into  a  hut  at  the  side  of  the  road,  I  shouted  :  *  Don't 
put  him  there ;  he  will  be  left  behind  ;  get  a  doolie  for  him,  or  put  him 
on  the  limber.*  But  what  with  the  incesssmt  fire  from  the  enemy's 
guns,  the  bursting  of  shells,  the  crashing  of  shot  through  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  and  all  the  din  and  hubbub  of  battle,  I  could  not  have 
been  heard,  for  the  poor  fellow  with  another  wounded  man  was  left  in 
the  hut,  and  both  were  murdered  by  the  mutineers.  So  many  of  the 
men  with  the  two  guns  were  hora  de  combat,  and  the  horses  were  so 
unsteady  (several  of  them  being  wounded),  that  there  was  great 
difficulty  in  limbering  up,  and  I  was  helping  the  drivers  to  keep  the 
horses  quiet,  when  I  suddenly  felt  a  tremendous  blow  on  my  back  which 
made  me  faint  and  sick,  and  I  was  afraid  I  should  not  be  able  to 
remain  on  my  horse.  The  powerless  feeling,  however,  passed  off,  and 
I  managed  to  stick  on  until  I  got  back  to  camp.  I  had  been  hit  dose 
to  the  spine  by  a  bullet,  and  the  wound  would  probably  have  been  fatal 
but  for  the  fact  that  a  leather  pouch  for  caps,  which  I  usually  wore  in 
front  near  my  pistol,  had  somehow  slipped  round  to  the  back ;  the  bullet 
passed  through  this  before  entering  my  body,  and  was  thus  prevented 
from  penetrating  very  deep. 

The  enemy  followed  us  closely  right  up  to  our  piquets,  and  but  for 
the  steadiness  of  the  retirement  our  casualties  must  have  been  even 
more  numerous  than  they  were.  As  it  was,  they  amounted  to  15  men 
killed,  16  officers  and  177  men  wounded,  and  2  men  missing. 
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The  enemy's  loss  was  estimated  at  1,000.  For  hours  they  were  seen 
carrying  the  dead  in  carts  back  to  the  city. 

My  wound,  though  comparatively  slight,  kept  me  on  the  sick-list  for 
a  fortnight,  and  for  more  than  a  month  I  could  not  mount  a  horse  or 
put  on  a  sword-belt.  I  was  lucky  in  that  my  tent  was  pitched  close  to 
that  of  John  Campbell  Brown,  one  of  the  medical  officers  attached  to 
the  Artillery.  He  had  served  during  the  first  Afghan  war,  with  Salens 
force,  at  Jalalabad,  and  throughout  both  the  campaigns  in  the  Punjab, 
and  had  made  a  great  reputation  for  himself  as  an  army  surgeon.  He 
looked  after  me  while  I  was  laid  up,  and  I  could  not  have  been  in 
better  hcmds. 

The  Delhi  Force  w£b8  fortunate  in  its  medical  officers.  Some  of  the 
best  in  the  army  were  attached  to  it,  and  all  that  was  possible  to  be 
done  for  the  sick  and  wounded  under  the  circumstances  was  done. 
But  the  poor  fellows  had  a  bad  time  of  it.  A  few  of  the  worst  cases 
were  accommodated  in  the  two  or  three  houses  in  the  cantonment  that 
had  escaped  destruction,  but  the  great  majority  had  to  put  up  with 
such  shelter  from  the  burning  heat  and  drenching  rain  as  an  ordinary 
soldiers'  tent  could  provide.  Those  who  could  bear  the  journey  and 
were  not  likely  to  be  fit  for  duty  for  some  time  were  sent  away  to 
Meerut  and  Umballa ;  but  even  with  the  relief  thus  afforded,  the  hos- 
pitals throughout  the  siege  were  terribly  overcrowded.  Anaesthetics 
were  freely  used,  but  antiseptics  were  practicaUy  unknown,  conse- 
quently many  of  the  severely  wounded  died,  and  few  amputation 
cases  survived. 

A  great  aggravation  to  the  misery'  and  discomfort  in  hospital  was  the 
plague  of  flies.  Delhi  is  at  all  times  noted  for  having  more  than  its 
share  of  these  drawbacks  to  life  in  the  East,  but  during  the  siege  they 
were  a  perfect  pest,  and  for  the  short  time  I  was  laid  up  I  fully 
realized  the  suffering  which  our  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  had  to 
endure.  At  night  the  inside  of  my  tent  was  black  with  flies.  At  the 
first  ray  of  light  or  the  smallest  shake  to  the  ropes,  they  were  all  astir, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  there  was  no  peace ;  it  was  even  difficult  to 
eat  without  swallowing  one  or  more  of  the  loathsome  insects.  I  had  to 
brush  them  away  with  one  hand  while  I  put  the  food  into  my  mouth 
with  the  other,  and  more  than  once  I  had  to  rush  from  the  table,  a 
fly  having  eluded  all  my  efforts  to  prevent  his  going  down  my  throat. 

As  soon  as  I  could  get  about  a  little,  but  before  I  was  able  to  perform 
my  legitimate  work,  I  was  employed  in  helping  to  look  after  the  con- 
servancy of  the  camp  and  its  surroundings — an  extremely  disagreeable 
but  most  important  duty,  for  an  Indian  army  must  always  have  a 
large  following,  for  which  sanitary  arrangements  are  a  difficulty.  Then, 
large  convoys  of  camels  and  buUock-carts  arrived  daily  with  supplies 
and  stores,  and  a  considerable  number  of  transport  animals  had  to  be 
kept  in  readiness  to  follow  up  the  enemy  with  a  suitably  sized  force. 
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whenever  we  could  drive  them  out  of  the  city.  Without  any  shelter, 
and  often  with  insufficient  food,  deaths  amongst  the  animals  were 
of  constant  occurrence,  and,  unless  their  carcases  could  at  once  be 
removed,  the  stench  became  intolerable.  Every  expedient  was  resorted 
to  to  get  rid  of  this  nuisance.  Some  of  the  carcases  were  dragged  to  a 
distance  from  camp,  some  were  buried,  and  some  were  burnt,  but,  not- 
i^nthstanding  all  our  efforts,  many  remained  to  be  gradually  devoured 
by  the  jackals  which  prowled  about  the  camp,  and  by  the  innumer- 
able birds  of  prey  which  instinct  had  brought  to  Delhi  from  the 
remotest  parts  of  India.* 

At  a  time  when  the  powers  of  each  individual  were  taxed  to  the 
uttermost,  the  strain  on  the  Commander  of  the  force  was  terribly 
severe.  Mind  and  body  were  incessantly  at  work.  Twice  in  the  short 
space  of  six  weeks  had  the  officer  holding  this  responsible  position 
succumbed,  and  now  a  third  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  down. 
Major-General  Heed's  health,  never  very  strong,  completely  failed,  and 
on  the  17th  July,  only  twelve  days  after  succeeding  Sir  Henry  Bar- 
nard, he  had  to  give  up  the  command  and  leave  the  camp  on  sick 
certificate. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Gbnbral  Bbbd  was  succeeded  by  Brigadier  Arohdale  Wilson,  the 
officer  who  conunanded  the  Meerut  column  at  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign,  and  who  was  so  successful  in  the  fights  on  the  Hindun. 
Though  a  soldier  of  moderate  capacity,  Wilson  was  quite  the  best  of 
the  senior  officers  present,  three  of  whom  were  superseded  by  his 
selection.  Two  of  these,  Congreve,  Acting-Adjutant-General  of  Queen*s 
troops,  and  Graves,  who  had  been  Brigadier  at  Delhi  when  the  Mutiny 
broke  out,  left  the  camp  on  being  passed  over ;  the  third,  Longfield, 
took  Wilson's  place  as  Brigadier. 

Wilson's  succession  to  the  command  gave  great  relief  to  the  troops 
on  account  of  the  systematic  manner  in  which  he  arranged  for  the 
various  duties,  and  the  order  and  method  he  introduced.  The  com- 
parative rest  to  the  troops,  as  well  as  the  sanitary  improvements  he 
effected,  did  a  good  deal  for  the  health  of  the  force.  Wilson  also  took 
advantage  of  the  reinforcements  we  had  received  to  strengthen  our 
position.  As  far  as  possible  he  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  following 
up  the  enemy  close  to  the  city  walls  when  they  were  driven  off  after 
an  attack  (a  practice  which  had  cost  us  many  valuable  lives),  content- 
ing himself  with  preventing  the  rebels  from  remaining  in  the  inomediate 
vicinity  of  our  advanced  posts. 

*  'Adjutants,'  never  seen  in  ordinary  times  further  north  than  Bengal, 
appeared  in  hundreds,  and  were  really  usefiil  scavengers. 
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The  day  after  Beed's  departure  another  sharp  and  prolonged  attack 
was  made  upon  the  Ridge  batteries  and  Sabzi  Mandi  piquets,  and  in 
the  afternoon  a  column  was  sent  to  drive  the  enemy  away.  It  con- 
sisted of  four  Horse  Artillery  guns,  750  Infantry,  and  the  Guides 
Cavalry.  Lieutenant- Colonel  Jones,  of  the  60th  Bifles,  conmianded 
the  column,  and,  having  gained  experience  from  the  lesson  we  had 
received  on  the  14th,  he  took  care  not  to  approach  too  near  to  the  city 
walls,  but  cleared  the  Babzi  Mandi,  and  took  up  a  good  position,  where 
he  remained  for  some  Uttle  time.  This  unusual  procedure  seemed  to 
disconcert  the  enemy,  most  of  whom  returned  to  the  city,  while  those 
who  remained  to  fight  did  not  come  to  such  close  quarters  as  on  pre- 
vious occasions.  Nevertheless,  we  had  1  officer  and  12  men  killed, 
8  officers  and  66  men  wounded,  and  2  men  were  missing. 

The  four  following  days  passed  without  any  serious  attack  being 
made,  but  an  unfortunate  accident  occurred  about  this  time  to  a  cousin 
of  mine.  Captain  Greensill,  of  the  24th  Foot.  He  was  attached  to  the 
Engineer  department,  and  was  ordered  to  undertake  some  reconnoit- 
ring duty  after  dark.  On  nearing  the  enemy's  position  he  halted  his 
escort,  in  order  not  to  attract  attention,  and  proceeded  alone  to  examine 
the  ground.  The  signal  which  he  had  arranged  to  give  on  his  return 
was  apparently  misunderstood,  for  as  he  approached  the  escort  fired  ; 
he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  in  great  agony  the  next  morning. 

The  last  severe  contest  took  place  in  the  Sabzi  Mandi  on  the  18th, 
for  by  this  time  the  Engineers*  incessant  labour  had  resulted  in  the 
clearing  away  of  the  old  serais  and  walled  gardens  for  some  distance 
round  the  posts  held  by  our  piquets  in  that  suburb.  The  *  Sammy 
House  *  piquet,  to  the  right  front  of  Hindu  Rao*s  house,  was  greatly 
strengthened,  and  cover  was  provided  for  the  men  occupying  it  —  a 
very  necessary  measure,  exposed  as  the  piquet  was  to  the  guns  on  the 
Bum  and  Mori  bastions,  and  within  grape  range  of  the  latter,  while 
the  enemy's  Infantry  were  enabled  to  creep  close  up  to  it  unperceived. 

The  improvements  we  had  made  in  this  part  of  our  position  were, 
no  doubt,  carefully  watched  and  noted  by  the  rebels,  who,  finding  that 
all  attempts  to  dislodge  us  on  the  right  ended  in  their  own  discomfi- 
ture, determined  to  try  whether  our  left  was  not  more  vulnerable 
than  they  had  found  it  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  siege.  Accordingly 
early  on  the  28rd  they  sallied  forth  from  the  Kashmir  gate,  and,  occu- 
pying Ludlow  Castle  and  its  neighbourhood,  shelled  Metcalfe  House, 
the  stable  piquet,  and  the  mosque  piquet  on  the  Bidge.  As  all  attempts 
to  silence  the  enemy's  guns  with  our  Artillery  proved  unavailing,  and 
it  was  feared  that  if  not  dislodged  they  would  estabhsh  a  battery  at 
Ludlow  Castle,  a  small  colunm  under  Brigadier  Showers  moved  out  by 
a  cutting  through  the  Bidge  on  our  left,  its  object  being  (in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Metcalfe  House  piquets)  to  turn  the  enemy's  right  and 
capture  their  gims. 


■!■'■■  If  < 
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The  troops  detailed  for  this  duty  consisted  of  six  Horse  Artillery 
guns,  400  British  Infantry,  360  of  the  Ist  Punjab  Infantry,  and  a  party 
of  the  Guides  Cavalry,  in  addition  to  250  men  detached  from  the 
Metcalfe  House  piquets.  The  advance  of  the  column  up  the  road  lead- 
ing towards  the  Kashmir  gate  appeared  to  be  unnoticed  until  it  arrived 
close  to  the  enemy,  who  then  opened  with  grape.  Our  troops  pressed 
on,  and  in  their  eagerness  to  capture  the  guns,  which  were  being  with> 
drawn,  got  too  near  the  city  walls.  Here  Showers  was  wounded,  and 
the  conmiand  devolved  on  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jones,  of  the  60th,  who 
skilfully  conducted  the  retirement.  Our  loss  was  1  officer  and  11  men 
killed,  5  officers  and  84  men  wounded.  Captain  Law,  one  of  my  two 
companions  on  the  mail-cart  from  Umballa,  was  the  officer  killed. 

The  enemy  were  fairly  quiet  between  the  2drd  and  81  st  July,  on 
which  date  they  moved  out  of  the  city  in  considerable  strength,  with 
the  intention  of  making  a  temporary  bridge  across  the  cut  in. the 
swampy  ground  I  have  before  described,  and  so  threatening  our  rear. 
A  column  under  Coke  was  sent  to  the  other  side  of  the  cut  to  intercept 
the  enemy  should  they  succeed  in  getting  across;  this  column  was 
joined  at  Alipur  by  the  Kumaon  battalion  (composed  of  Gurkhas  and 
hill-men),  about  400  strong,  which  had  just  arrived  from  the  Punjab 
as  escort  to  a  large  store  of  ammunition.  The  services  of  these  troops 
were,  however,  not  required,  for  the  rain,  which  had  been  coming  down 
in  torrents  for  some  hours,  had  caused  such  a  rush  of  water  that  the 
bridge  was  carried  away  before  it  was  completed.  The  enemy  then 
retired  towards  the  city.  On  reaching  the  suburbs  they  were  re- 
inforced by  a  large  body  of  Infantry,  and  a  most  determined  attack 
was  made  on  the  right  of  our  position.  This  occurred  about  sunset, 
and  all  night  the  roar  of  musketry  and  artillery  was  kept  up  without  a 
moment's  cessation. 

The  next  day  was  the  anniversary  of  a  great  Mahomedan  festival, 
when  it  was  the  custom  for  the  King  to  pray  and  make  sacrifice  at  the 
Idgah,  in  commemoration  of  Abraham's  intended  offering  up  of 
IshmaiL^  On  this  particular  occasion,  however,  the  sacrifices  were  to 
be  dispensed  with  in  deference  to  Hindu  prejudices, f  and  in  their  stead 
a  tremendous  united  effort  was  to  be  made  by  Hindus  and  Mussulmans 
to  exterminate  the  Feringhis.  All  the  morning  of  the  Ist  August 
mosques  and  Hini^n  tfimnles  were  crowded  with  worshippers  offering 
up  prayers  for  the  success  of  the  great  attempt,  and  in  the  afternoon 
the  rebels,  mad  with  excitement  and  fanaticism,  issued  in  countless 
numbers  from  the  city  gates,  and,  shouting  the  Moslem  battle-cry, 
advanced  and  threw  themselves  on  our  defences.  They  were  driven 
back  by  our  deadly  volleys,  but  only  for  a  moment ;  they  quickly  re- 

*  According  to  the  religion  of  Islam,  Ishmail,  not  Isaac,  was  to  have  been 
offered  up  by  Abraham. 

t  Forrest's  *The  Indian  Mutiny.' 
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formed  and  made  e.  freeh  fttlock,  to  be  stopped  again  bj  our  steady, 
nncompTomising  fire.  Time  after  time  they  rallied  and  hmrled  them- 
selvea  against  our  breaBtworks.  All  that  night  and  well  on  into  the 
nest  day  the  fight  continued,  and  it  was  past  noon  before  the  devoted 
fanatics  became  convinced  that  their  gods  had  deserted  them,  that 
victory  was  not  for  them,  and  that  no  effort,  however  heroic  on  their 
part,  oould  drive  us  from  the  Bidge.  The  enemy's  loss  was  heavy, 
ours  trifling,  for  our  men  were  admirably  steady,  well  protected  by 
brenstworkB,  and  never  allowed  to  show  themselves  except  when  the 
SBsailants  came  close  up.  We  had  only  1  officer  and  9  men  killed  and 
86  men  wounded. 

The  oflicer  was  Lieutenant  Eaton  Travers,  of  the  let  Punjab 
Infantry.  He  had  been  seven  years  with  the  regiment,  and  had  been 
present  with  it  in  nearly  all  the  many  frontier  fights  in  which  it  had  been 
engaged.  Ho  was  a  bright,  happy  fellow,  and  a  great  friend  of  mine. 
As  Mqjor  Coke,  his  commanding  officer,  published  in  regimental 
orders  :  '  This  gallant  soldier  and  truC'hearted  gentleman  was  beloved 
and  respected  by  the  officers  and  men  of  the  regiment.  His  toss  is  an 
irreparable  one.' 

The  enemy  were  much  depressed  by  the  failure  of  the  Bakhra  Id 
attack,  from  which  they  had  expected  great  things.  They  began  to 
despair  of  being  able  to  drive  us  from  our  position  on  the  Ridge,  which 
for  seven  weeks  had  been  so  hotly  contested.  They  heard  that 
Nicholson  with  his  Movable  Column  was  hastening  to  our  asustance, 
and  they  felt  that,  unless  they  could  giun  some  signal  victory  before 
reinforcements  reached  us,  we  should  take  our  place  as  the  besiegers, 
instead  of  being,  as  hitherto,  the  besieged.  DisafTection  within  the 
city  walls  was  on  the  increase;  only  the  semblance  of  authority 
remained  to  the  old  and  well-nigh  impotent  King,  while  some  of  his 
sons,  recognizing  their  perilous  position,  endeavoured  to  open  negotia- 
tions with  us.  Many  of  the  sepoys  were  leportcd  to  be  going  off  to 
their  homes,  sick  and  weary  of  a  struggle  the  hopelessness  of  which 
they  had  begun  to  realize. 

Our  work,  however,  was  far  from  being  finished.  Notwithstanding 
losses  from  death  and  desertion,  the  enemy  still  outnumbered  us  by 
about  eight  or  nine  to  one. 

All  this  time  our  communication  with  the  Punjab  was  maintainecl, 
and  we  regnlarly  received  letters  and  newspapera  from  England  by 
the  northern  route ;  but  for  several  weeks  we  had  had  no  news  from 
the  south.  Rumours  of  disasters  occasionally  reached  us,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  second  week  in  July  that  we  heard  of  the  fight  at  Agra, 
the  retirement  of  our  troops,  and  the  flight  of  all  the  residents  into 
the  fort. 

These  scraps  of  intelligence,  for  they  were  mere  scraps,  written  often 
in  Oreek  character,  some  screwed  into  a  quill,  some  sewn  between  the 
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double  soles  of  a  man's  shoe,  and  some  twisted  up  in  the  messenger's 
hair,  were  eagerly  looked  for,  and  as  eagerly  deciphered  when  they 
came.  It  was  cheering  to  learn  that  Allahabad  was  safe,  that  Lucknow 
was  stiU  holding  out,  that  troops  from  Madras,  Ceylon,  and  the 
Mauritius  had  reached  Calcutta,  and  that  Lord  Elgin,  taking  a  states- 
manlike view  of  the  situation,  had  diverted  to  India*  the  force  intended 
for  the  China  expedition,  and  we  fondly  hoped  that  some  of  the  six 
British  regiments  reported  by  one  messenger  to  have  arrived  at  Cawn- 
pore  would  be  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Delhi  Force. 

Strangely  enough,  we  knew  nothing  of  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Law- 
rence or  General  Wheeler,  and  had  not  even  heard  for  certain  that 
Cawnpore  had  fallen  and  that  Lucknow  was  besieged,  while  there  were 
constant  reports  that  Wheeler  was  marching  up  the  Trunk  Boad. 
Being  most  anxious  to  get  some  authentic  intelligence,  Normanf  on 
the  15th  July  wrote  a  letter  in  French  addressed  to  General  Wheeler  at 
Cawnpore,  or  whoever  might  be  in  conmiand  between  that  place  and 
Delhi,  giving  an  account  of  our  position  at  Delhi,  and  expressing  a 
hope  that  troops  would  soon  march  to  our  assistance.  The  letter  was 
entrusted  to  two  sepoys  of  the  Guides,  who  carried  out  their  difficult 
task  most  faithfully,  and  on  the  8rd  August  returned  with  the  follow- 
ing reply  from  General  Havelock,  addressed  to  Major-General  Beed: 

*  Cawnpore,  left  bank  of  the  Ganges, 

*  25th  July,  1857. 

*  My  dear  General, 

*  Yesterday  I  saw  Captain  Norman's  letter  of  the  15th  instant 
from  Delhi,  addressed  to  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler.  That  gallant  officer  and 
the  whole  of  his  force  were  destroyed  on  the  27th  June  by  a  base  act  of 
treachery.  Sir  Henry  Somerset  is  Conmiander-in-Chief  in  India  and 
Sir  Patrick  Grant  in  Bengal  Under  the  orders  of  the  supreme 
Government  I  have  been  sent  to  retrieve  affairs  here.  I  have  specific 
instructions  from  which  I  cannot  depart.  I  have  sent  a  duplicate  of 
your  letter  to  Sir  P.  Grant.  In  truth,  though  most  anxious  to  march 
on  Delhi,  I  have  peremptory  orders  to  relieve  Lucknow.     I  have, 

*  Since  writing  the  above  it  has  been  brought  to  my  notice  that  the 
promptitude  with  which  the  troops  were  diverted  to  India  was  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  foresight  of  Sir  George  Grey,  the  Governor  of  the  Cape,  who, 
on  hearing  of  the  serious  state  of  affairs  in  India,  immediately  ordered  all 
transports  which  touched  at  the  Cape  on  their  way  to  take  part  vd  the  China 
Exijeditionary  Force,  to  proceed  directly  to  Calcutta  instead  of  to  Singai>ore. 
He  also  despatched  as  maDy  of  the  (jape  garrison  as  he  could  spare,  with 
stores,  etc.,  to  India.  It  is  right,  therefore,  that  he  should  share  with  Lord 
Elgin  the  credit  of  having  so  quickly  gra8i)ed  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis 
through  which  India  was  passing. 

t  Owing  to  Brigadier-CeDeral  Chamberlain  having  been  2)laced  hars  de 
combat  by  the  severe  wound  he  received  the  previous  day,  Norman  was 
carrying  on  the  duties  of  Acyutant-General. 
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thank  God,  been  very  successful.  I  defeated  the  enemy  at  Futtehpore 
on  the  12th|  and  Pandu  Naddi  on  the  15th,  and  this  place,  which  I  re- 
captured on  the  16th.  On  each  occasion  I  took  all  the  guns.  Immense 
reinforcements  Are  coming  from  England  and  China.  Sir  Patrick 
Grant  will  soon  be  in  the  field  himself.  Lucknow  holds  out.  Agra  is 
free  for  the  present.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  are  not  quite  well.  I  beg 
that  you  will  let  me  hear  from  you  continually.' 

Two  days  afterwards  another  letter  was  received;  this  time  from 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Fraser-Tytler,  A.Q.M.G.,  with  Havelock's  force. 
It  was  addressed  to  Captain  Earle,  A.Q.M.G.,  Meerut,  and  ran  as 
follows : 

*  Cawnpore,  July  27th. 

*  General  Havelock  has  crossed  the  river  to  relieve  Lucknow,  which 
will  be  effected  four  days  hence.  He  has  a  strong  force  with  him,  and 
he  has  already  thrashed  the  Nana  and  completely  dispersed  his  force. 
We  shall  probably  march  to  Delhi  with  four  or  five  thousand 
Europeans  and  a  heavy  Artillery,  in  number,  not  in  weight.  The 
China  force  is  in  Calcutta,  5,000  men.  More  troops  expected  imme- 
diately.   We  shall  soon  be  with  you.* 


These  sanguine  expectations  were  never  fulfilled !  Instead  of  Luck- 
now being  relieved  in  four  da  vs.  it  was  nearly  four  months  before  that 
result  was  achieved,  and  instead  of  troops  from  Cawnpore  coming  to 
help  us  at  Delhi«  the  troops  from  Delhi  formed  the  chief  part  of  the 
force  which  relieved  Lucknow. 

While  we  were  rejoicing  at  the  prospect  of  being  reinforced  by  a  large 
number  of  British  soldiers,  a  gloom  was  cast  over  the  whole  camp  by 
the  rumour  that  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  was  dead.  As  the  first  British 
Ruler  of  the  Punjab,  Henry  Lawrence  was  known  by  reputation  to,  and 
respected  by,  every  man  belonging  to  the  Delhi  Force,  and  ail  realized 
what  a  serious  loss  his  death  would  be  to  the  beleaguered  garrison  of 
Lucknow.  Much  time,  however,  was  not  given  us  for  lamentation,  for 
at  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  August  another  attempt  was  made  to 
drive  us  from  the  Metcalfe  House  piquets.  Guns  were  again  brought 
out  through  the  Kashmir  gate,  and  posted  at  Ludlow  Castle  and  the 
Kudsiabagh ;  at  the  same  time  a  number  of  Infantry  skirmishers  kept 
up  an  almost  constant  fire  from  the  jungle  in  front  of  our  position. 
The  losses  at  the  piquets  themselves  were  not  heavy,  good  cover  having 
been  provided ;  but  the  communications  between  the  piquets  and  our 
main  position  were  much  exposed  and  extremely  hazardous  for  the 
reliefs.  It  was  felt  that  the  enemy  could  not  be  eJlowed  to  remain  in 
such  dose  proximity  to  our  outposts,  and  Showers  (who  had  recovered 
from  his  slight  wound)  was  again  ordered  to  drive  them  off,  for  which 
purpose  he  was  given  a  strong  bodv  of  Infantry,  composed  of  Europeans, 
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Sikhs,  and  Gurkhas,  a  troop  of  Horse  Artillery,  a  squadron  of  the  9th 
Lancers,  and  the  Guides  Cavalry.  The  result  was  a  very  brilliant  little 
affair.  The  orders  on  this  occasion  were  to  *  move  up  silently  and  take 
the  guns  at  Ludlow  Cattle.*  The  small  column  proceeded  in  the 
deepest  silence,  and  the  first  sound  heard  at  dawn  on  the  12th  August 
was  the  challenge  of  the  enemy's  sentry,  *  Ho  come  da/r  /'  (Who  comes 
there  ?).  A  bullet  in  his  body  was  the  reply.  A  volley  of  musketry 
followed,  and  effectually  awoke  the  sleeping  foe,  who  succeeded  in 
letting  off  two  of  their  guns  as  our  men  rushed  on  the  battery.  An 
Irish  soldier,  named  Beegan,  springing  forward,  prevented  the  discharge 
of  the  third  gun.  He  bayoneted  the  gunner  in  the  act  of  applying  the 
port-fire,  and  was  himself  severely  wounded.  The  rebel  Artillerymen 
stood  to  their  guns  splendidly,  and  fought  till  they  were  all  killed.  The 
enemy^s  loss  was  severe ;  some  250  men  were  killed,  and  four  guns 
were  captured.  On  our  side  1  officer  and  19  men  were  killed,  7  officers 
and  85  men  wounded,  and  5  men  missing.  Amongst  the  wounded  was 
the  gallant  Commander  of  the  column,  and  that  fine  soldier.  Major 
John  Coke,  the  Commandant  of  the  1st  Punjab  Infantry.  The  return 
to  camp  was  a  stirring  sight :  the  captured  guns  were  brought  home  in 
triumph,  pushed  along  by  the  soldiers,  all  madly  cheering,  and  the 
horses  ridden  by  men  carrying  their  muskets  with  bayonets  fixed. 

The  following  morning  the  Punjab  Movable  Colunm  arrived. 
Nicholson  had  preceded  it  by  a  few  days,  and  from  him  I  heard  all 
about  his  fight  with  the  Sialkot  mutineers  at  Trimmu  Ghat  and  the 
various  marches  and  counter-marches  which  he  had  made  since  I  left 
him  at  Philour. 

The  column  was  a  most  welcome  addition  to  our  force.  It  now 
consisted  of  the  52nd  Light  Infantry,  a  wing  of  the  61st  Foot,  a  Field 
Battery,  a  wing  of  the  1st  Baluch  Begiment,  and  the  2nd  Pimjab 
Infantry,  beside  200  newly-raised  Multani  Cavalry  and  400  military 
police.  This  brought  up  our  effective  force  to  about  8,000  rank  and 
file  of  all  arms."^  A  more  powerful  siege-train  than  we  had  hitherto 
possessed  was  on  its  way  from  Ferozepore,  and  three  companies  of  the 
8th  Foot,  detachments  of  Artillery  and  the  60th  Bifles,  the  4th  Punjab 
Infantry,  and  about  100  recruits  for  the  4th  Sikhs  were  also  marching 
towards  Delhi.  In  addition,  a  small  contingent  from  Kashmir  and  a 
few  of  the  Jhind  Baja's  troops  were  shortly  expected,  after  the  arrival 
of  which  nothing  in  the  shape  of  reinforcements  could  be  looked  for 
from  the  north. 

Nor  could  we  hope  for  any  help  from  the  south,  for  no  definite  news 
had  been  received  from  Havelock  since  his  letter  of  the  25th  of  July, 
and  rumours  had  reached  us  that,  finding  it  impossible  to  force  his  way 
to  Lucknow,  he  had  been  obliged  to  retire  upon  Cawnpore.   It  was  felt, 

*  There  were  besides  in  camp  at  this  time  1,535  sick  and  wounded,  not- 
withstanding that  several  liundred  men  had  been  sent  away. 
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therefore,  that  if  Delhi  were  to  be  taken  at  all,  it  mmi  be  taken 

quickly,  before  our  augmented  nmnberB  should  be  a&ixi  dimlniahed  by 
BickuesB  and  caenaltiea. 

The  enemy  knew  our  position  as  well  as  we  did,  and  appreciating 
the  great  value  the  siege-train  would  be  to  ns,  they  decided  on  making 
a  Bupreme  effort  to  intercept  it.  A  few  days  before  they  had  been 
foiled  by  Hodson  in  an  attempt  to  cut  off  our  commtinication  with  the 
Punjab,  and  were  determined  to  ensure  success  on  this  occasion  by 
employing  a  really  formidable  force.  This  force  left  Delhi  on  the 
24th  August,  and  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the  Najafgarbj'Ail. 

At  daybreak  the  following  morning  Nicholson  started  with  sixteen 
Horse  Artillery  gnns,  1,600  Infantry  and  460  Cavalry,  his  orders  being 
to  overtake  the  enemy  sjid  bring  them  to  action.  1  hoped  to  have 
been  of  the  party,  but  Nicholson's  request  to  have  me  as  his  staff 
officer  was  refused,  as  I  had  not  been  taken  off  the  sick-list,  thongh  I 
considered  my  wound  was  practically  healed. 

It  proved  a  most  difflcnlt  march.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the 
roads  were  mere  quagmires.  In  the  first  nine  miles  two  swamps  had 
to  be  got  through,  on  crosBing  which  Nicholson  heard  that  the 
insurgents  were  at  Najafgorh,  twelve  miles  further  off.  He  deter- 
mined to  push  on,  and  at  4  p.m.  he  found  them  occupying  a  strong 
position  about  a  mile  and  three-quarters  in  length.  In  front  was  an 
old  serai  which  was  held  in  force  with  four  guns,  and  on  either  side 
and  in  rear  of  the  serai  was  a  village  equally  strongly  held  ;  while 
running  round  the  enemy's  right  and  rear  was  a  huge  drainage  out, 
swollen  by  the  heavy  rain.  This  cut,  or  nulla,  was  crossed  by  a 
bridge  immediately  behind  the  rebels'  position.  Nicholson  advanced 
fi»m  a  side-rood,  which  brought  him  on  their  ri^t  with  the  nulla 
flowing  between  him  and  them.  Even  at  the  ford  the  water  was 
breast-high,  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  and  not  without  a  good 
deal  of  delay  that  our  troops  crossed  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  serai. 
It  was  getting  late,  and  Nicholson  had  only  time  to  make  a  hasty 
reconnaissance.  He  decided  to  attack  the  serai,  drive  out  the 
mutineers,  and  then,  changing  front  to  the  left,  to  sweep  down  their 
line  and  get  possession  of  the  bridge. 

As  the  Infantry  were  about  to  advance,  Nicholson  thus  addressed 
them:  '  Uen  of  tJie  61st,  remember  what  Sir  Colin  Campbell  said  at 
Chihanwola,  and  you  have  beard  that  he  said  the  same  to  his  gallant 
Highland  Brigade  at  the  Alma.  I  have  the  some  request  to  make  of 
you  and  the  men  of  the  let  Bengal  Fusiliers.  Hold  your  fire  until 
within  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  then  fire  and  charge,  and  the  serai  is 
yours.'  Our  brave  soldiers  followed  these  directions  to  the  letter,  and, 
under  cover  of  Artillery  fire,  carried  the  serai.  Front  was  then 
changed  to  the  left  as  had  been  arranged,  and  the  line  swept  along  the 
enemy's  defences,  the  rebels  flying  before  them  over  the  bridge.     They 
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confessed  to  a  loss  of  more  than  800  men,  and  they  left  m  our  hands 
thirteen  field-pieces  and  a  large  quantity  of  anmiunition,  besides  all 
their  camp  equipage,  stores,  camels,  and  horses.  Our  casualties  were 
2  officers  and  2d  men  killed,  and  3  officers  and  68  men  wounded — two 
of  the  officers  mortally,  the  third  dangerously. 

The  enemy  in  the  city,  imagining  from  the  size  of  the  force  sent 
with  Nicholson  that  we  could  not  have  many  troops  left  in  camp, 
attacked  us  in  great  strength  on  the  following  morning  (26th),  but 
were  beaten  off  with  a  loss  on  our  side  of  only  8  killed  and 
18  wounded. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


By  the  6th  September  all  the  reinforcements  that  could  be  expected, 
including  the  siege  train  (consisting  of  thirty-two  pieces  of  ordnance 
with  ample  ammunition)  had  arrived  in  camp,  and  the  time  had  now 
come  when  it  was  necessary  for  Wilson  to  determine  whether  Delhi 
was  to  be  assaulted,  or  whether  the  attempt  must  be  given  up.  Long 
exposure  to  sun  and  rain  began  to  tell  terribly  on  the  troops ;  sickness 
increased  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  on  the  Slst  August  there  were 
2,868  men  in  hospital — a  number  which,  six  days  later,  had  risen  to 
2,977. 

Norman,  on  whose  figures  implicit  rehance  can  be  placed,  states 
that  on  this  date  the  total  number  of  effective  rank  and  file  of  all 
arms.  Artillery,  Engineers,  Cavalry,  and  Infantry,  including  gun- 
Lascars,  Native  drivers,  newly-raised  Sikh  Pioneers,  and  recruits  for 
the  Punjab  regiments,  was  8«748. 

The  strength  of  the  British  troops  was  3,217,  composed  of 
580  Artillery,  443  Cavalry,  and  2,294  Infantry.  The  Infantry  corps 
were  mere  skeletons,  the  strongest  being  only  409  effective  rank  and 
file.  The  52nd,  which  had  arrived  three  weeks  before  with  600  healthy 
men,  had  already  dwindled  to  242  fit  for  duty. 

The  above  numbers  are  exclusive  of  the  Kashmir  Cnntinypnt.  nf 
2.200  men  and  four  fp^r«-  wViiAh  had  bv  this  time  reached  Dell^i :  an  J 
several  hundred  men  of  the  Jhind  troops  (previously  most  usefully 
employed  in  keeping  open  our  communication  with  Kurnal)  were,  at 
the  Raja*8  particular  request,  brought  in  to  share  in  the  glory  of  the 
capture  of  Delhi,  the  Eaja  himself  accompanying  them. 

No  one  was  more  alive  than  the  Commander  of  the  Delhi  Field 
Force  to  the  fact  that  no  further  aid  could  be  expected,  and  no  one 
realized  more  keenly  than  he  did  that  the  strength  of  the  little  army 
at  his  disposal  was  diminishing  day  by  day.  But  Wilson  had  never 
been  sanguine  as  to  the  possibihty  of  capturing  Delhi  without  aid  from 
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the  south.  In  a  letter  to  Baird- Smith  dated  the  20th  August,  he  dis- 
cussed at  length  his  reasons  for  not  being  in  a  position  to  *  hold  out 
any  hope  of  being  able  to  take  the  place  until  supported  by  the  force 
from  below/  He  now  was  aware  that  no  troops  could  be  expected 
from  the  south,  and  Sir  John  Lawrence  plainly  told  him  that  he  had 
sent  him  the  last  man  he  could  spare  from  the  Punjab.  On  the  29th 
August  Lawrence  wrote  to  Wilson :  *  There  seem  to  be  very  strong 
reasons  for  assaulting  as  soon  as  practicable.  Every  day's  delay  is 
fraught  with  danger.  Every  day  disaffection  and  mutiny  spread. 
Every  day  adds  to  the  ganger,  oi   t!fl&   Jjaiive  Princes 


against  us.'  But  Wilson  did  not  find  it  easy  to  make  up  his  mind  to 
assault.  He  was  ilL  Responsibility  and  anxiety  had  told  upon  him. 
He  had  grown  nervous  and  hesitating,  and  the  longer  it  was  delayed 
the  more  difficult  the  task  appeared  to  him. 

Fortunately  for  the  continuance  of  our  rule  in  India,  Wilson  had 
about  him  men  who  understood,  as  he  was  unable  to  do,  the  impossi- 
bility of  our  remaining  any  longer  as  we  were.  They  knew  that 
Delhi  >must  either  be  taken  or  the  army  before  it  withdrawn.  The 
man  to  whom  the  Commander  first  looked  for  counsel  under  these 
conditions — Baird- Siuith,  of  the  Bengal  Engineers — ^proved  himself 
worthy  of  the  high  and  responsible  position  in  which  he  was  placed. 
He  too  was  ill.  NtfturaUy  of  a  deUcate  constitution,  the  climate  and 
exposure  had  told  upon  him  severely,  and  the  diseases  from  which  he 
was  suffering  were  aggravated  by  a  wound  ho  had  received  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  camp.  He  fully  appreciated  the  tremendous  risks  which 
an  assault  involved,  but,  in  his  opinion,  they  were  less  than  were  those 
of  delay.  Whether  convinced  or  not  by  his  Chief  Engineer's  argu- 
ments, Wilson  accepted  his  advice  and  directed  him  to  prepare  a  plan 
of  attack. 

Baird- Smith  was  strongly  supported  by  Nicholson,   Chamberlain, 
DaJy,  Norman,  and  Alex.  Taylor.     They  were  one  and  all  in  com- 
munication with  the  authorities  in  the  Punjab,  and  they  knew  that  4^ 
*  Delhi  were  not  taken,  and  that  8p«pdi1y^  ^^^^'^  would  be  a  struggle^ 
nStoniy  <""»•  j^i^ropean  dominion,  but  even  for 
yUh^B  \h^  Punjab  itself.^* 


European  Qxistence 


Our  position  in  that  province  was,  indeed,  most  critical.  An 
attempted  conspiracy  of  Mahomedan  tribes  in  the  Mmr^^ft  TTilla^  ft.n<} 
an  insurrection  in  tlie  Gopaira  district,  had  occurred.  Both  these 
a^airs  were  simply  attempts  to  throw  off  the  British  yoke,  made  in  the 
belief  that  our  last  hour  was  come.  The  feeling  that  prompted  them 
was  not  confined  to  the  Mahomedans ;  amon^t  all-classes  and  races  in 
the  Punjab  a  spirit  of  restlessness  was  on  the  increase ;  even  the  mosf 
loyally  disposed  were  speculating  on  the  chances  of  our  being  able  to 


*  Punjab  Administration  Report,  1857-68. 
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hold  our  own,  and  doubting  the  advisability  of  adhering  to  our  cause. 
On  the  part  of  the  Sikhs  of  the  Manjha^  there  was  an  unwillingness  to 
enlist,  and  no  good  recruits  of  this  class  ooTild  be  obtained  until  after 
Delhi  had  fallen. 

It  was  under  these  critical  circumstances  that  a  council  of  war  was 
convened  to  decide  definitely  whether  the  assault  should  take  place 
or  not. 

Nicholson  was  not  a  man  of  many  intimacies,  but  as  his  staff  officer 
I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  gain  his  friendship.  I  was  constantly 
with  him,  and  on  this  occasion  I  was  sitting  in  his  tent  before  he  set 
out  to  attend  the  council  He  had  been  talking  to  me  in  confidential 
terms  of  personal  matters,  and  ended  by  teUing  me  of  his  intention 
to  take  a  very  unusual  step  should  the  coimcil  fail  to  arrive  at  any 
fixed  determination  regarding  the  assault.  *  Delhi  must  be  taken,'  he 
said,  *  and  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  this  should  be  done  at  once  ; 
and  if  Wilson  hesitates  longer,  I  intend  to  propose  at  to-day's  meeting 
that  he  should  be  superseded.'  I  was  greatly  startled,  and  ventured  to 
remark  that,  as  Chamberlain  was  hora  de  combat  from  his  wound, 
Wilson's  removal  would  leave  him,  Nicholson,  senior  officer  with  the 
force.  He  smiled  as  he  answered :  *  I  have  not  overlooked  that  fact. 
I  shall  make  it  perfectly  clear  that,  under  the  circumstances,  I  could 
not  possibly  accept  the  conmiand  myself,  and  I  shall  propose  that  it  be 
given  to  Campbell,  of  the  52ud ;  I  am  prepared  to  serve  under  him  for 
tlie  time  being,  so  no  one  can  ever  accuse  me  of  being  influenced  by 
personal  motives.' 

Happily,  Nicholson  was  not  called  upon  to  take  so  unusual  a  step. 
I  walked  with  him  to  the  Head-Quarters  camp,  waited  in  great  excite- 
ment until  the  council  of  war  was  over,  and,  when  Nicholson  issued 
from  the  General's  tent,  learnt,  to  my  intense  reHef,  that  Wilson  had 
agreed  to  the  assault. 

That  Nicholson  would  have  carried  out  his  intention  if  the  council 
had  come  to  a  dififerent  conclusion  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  and 
I  quite  believe  that  his  masterful  spirit  woTild  have  effected  its  purpose 
and  borne  down  all  opposition.  Whether  his  action  would  have  been 
right  or  wrong  is  another  question,  and  one  on  which  there  is  always 
sure  to  be  great  difiference  of  opinion.  At  the  time  it  seemed  to  me  that 
he  was  right.  The  circumstances  were  so  exceptional — Wilson  would 
have  proved  himself  so  manifestly  unfit  to  cope  with  them  had  he 
decided  on  further  delay — and  the  consequences  of  such  delay  would 
have  been  so  calamitous  and  far-reaching,  that  even  now,  after  many 
years  have  passed,  and  after  having  often  thought  over  Nicholson's 
intended  action  and  discussed  the  subject  with  other  men,  I  have  not 
changed  my  opinion. 

*  The  tract  of  country  between  the  Sutlej  and  Ravi  rivers. 
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In  anticipation  of  an  attack  on  Delhi,  preparations  had  been  com- 
menced early  in  September,  one  of  the  first  of  these  being  to  form  a 
trench  to  the  left  of  the  *  Sammy  House/  at  the  end  of  which  a  battery 
was  constructed  for  four  9-poundcrs  and  two  24-pounder  howitzers. 
The  object  of  this  battery  was  to  prevent  sorties  from  the  Lahore  or 
Kabul  gates  passing  roimd  the  city  wall  to  annoy  our  breaching  batteries, 
and  also  to  assist  in  keeping  down  the  fire  from  the  Mori  bastion.^ 
This  battery,  moreover,  led  the  enemy  to  believe  that  we  should  attack 
them  from  our  right,  whereas  it  had  been  resolved  to  push  the  main 
attack  from  our  left,  where  we  could  approach  nearer  to  the  walls  under 
cover,  and  where  our  flank  was  completely  protected  by  the  river. 
The  Engineers  had  also  employed  themselves  in  getting  ready  10,000 
fascines,  as  many  gabions,  and  100,000  sand-bags,  besides  field-maga- 
zines, scaling-ladders,  and  spare  platforms. 

On  the  7th  September  Wilson  issued  an  order  informing  the  force 
that  arrangements  for  the  assaiilt  would  be  commenced  at  once.  He 
dwelt  upon  the  hardships  and  fatigue  which  had  been  cheerfully  borne 
by  officers  and  men,  and  expressed  his  hope  that  they  would  be  re- 
warded for  their  past  labours,  *  and  for  a  cheerful  endurance  of  still 
greater  fatigue  and  exposure.*  He  reminded  the  troops  of  the  reasons 
for  the  deadly  struggle  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  he  called  upon 
all  ranks  to  co-operate  heart  and  soul  in  the  arduous  work  now  before 
them. 

Ground  was  broken  that  evening.  Unfortunately  Baird- Smith  was 
not  able  to  personally  superintend  the  construction  of  the  breaching 
batteries,  but  he  had  in  his  second-in-command,  A.lex.  Taylor,  a 
thoroughly  practical  Engineer,  who  not  only  knew  how  to  work  him- 
self, but  how  to  get  work  out  of  others.  Ever  alert  and  cheerful,  he 
was  trusted  and  looked  up  to  by  all  his  subordinates,  and  was  of  all 
others  the  very  man  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  such  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  duty. 

The  first  battery,  known  as  No.  1,  was  traced  out  in  two  parts,  about 
700  yards  from  the  Mori  bastion,  which  the  right  half,  with  its  five 
18-pounderB  and  one  8-inch  howitzer,  was  intended  to  silence ;  while 
the  left  half,  with  its  four  24-pounders,  was  to  hold  the  Kashmir 
bastion  in  check. 

All  night  the  Engineers  worked  at  the  battery,  but  although  before 
day  broke  it  was  nearly  finished  and  armed,  it  was  not  ready  to  open 
fire  until  close  on  stmrise.  The  enemy  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage 
of  this  chance.  They  poured  in  round  after  round  of  shot  and  grape, 
causing  many  casualties.  Their  fire  slackened  as  our  guns  were  gradu- 
ally able  to  make  themselves  felt,  and  by  the  afternoon  it  was  silenced. 
Nothing  remained  of  the  Mori  bastion  but  a  heap  of  ruins.    No.  1 

*  Norman's  narrative. 
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battery  was  commanded  by  Major  James  Brind,*  the  bravest  of  the 
brave.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  *  never  slept ' ;  and  Reid  (of  *  Hindu 
Kao  *  fame)  wrote  of  him :  '  On  all  occasions  the  exertions  of  this 
noble  oihcer  were  indefatigable.  He  was  always  to  be  fomid  where  his 
presence  was  most  required ;  and  the  example  he  set  to  officers  and 
men  was  beyond  all  praise.' 

No.  2  battery  was  next  taken  in  hand.  This  was  erected  in  front  of 
Ludlow  Castle,  and  about  500  yards  from  the  Kashmir  gate.  Like 
No.  1,  it  was  formed  in  two  parts,  the  right  half  being  intended  for 
seven  heavy  howitzers  and  two  IS-pounders,  and  the  left  for  nine 
24-poimders,  conunanded  respectively  by  Majors  Eaye  and  Campbell. 
All  these  guns  were  intended  to  breach  the  Kashmir  bastion,  where 
the  main  assault  was  to  be  made. 

Up  tiU  this  time  the  enemy  had  imagined  that  the  attack  would  be 
dehvered  from  our  right,  and  they  were  quite  taken  by  surprise  when, 
on  the  evenuig  of  the  8th  September,  we  occupied  Ludlow  Castle. 

Baird- Smith  showed  his  grasp  of  the  situation  in  attacking  from  our 
left,  notwithstanding  the  greater  distance  of  this  part  of  our  position 
from  the  city  wall.  No  counter-attack  could  be  made  on  that  flank, 
and  the  comparatively  open  ground  between  the  Kashmir  and  Mori 
bastions  would  assist  us  in  protecting  the  assaulting  columns. 

As  soon  as  the  enemy  discovered  their  mistake,  they  did  their  utmost 
to  prevent  our  batteries  being  constructed ;  but  the  Engineers  were  not 
to  be  deterred.  By  the  morning  of  the  11th  No.  2  battery  was  com- 
pleted, armed,  and  unmasked,  and  No.  3  and  No.  4  batteries  were 
marked  out  in  the  Kudsiabagh.  No.  3,  commanded  by  Major  Scott^ 
was  constructed  for  six  18-pounders,  and  twelve  SJ-mch  mortars  under 
Captain  Blunt.  Norman  in  his  narrative  says  :  *  The  establishment  of 
Major  Scott's  battery  within  180  yards  of  the  wall,  to  arm  which  heavy 
gims  had  to  be  dragged  from  the  rear  under  a  constant  fire  of  musketry, 
was  an  operation  that  could  rarely  have  been  equalled  in  war.'  During 
the  first  night  of  its  construction  39  men  were  killed  and  wounded ;  but 
with  rare  courage  the  workmen  continued  their  task.  They  were 
merely  unarmed  pioneers ;  and  with  that  passive  bravery  so  character- 
istic of  Natives,  as  man  after  man  was  knocked  over,  they  would  stop 
a  moment,  weep  a  Uttle  over  a  fallen  friend,  place  his  body  in  a  row 
along  with  the  rest,  and  then  work  on  as  before.f 

No.  4  battery,  armed  with  t<in  heavy  mortars,  and  commanded  by 
Major  Tombs,  was  placed  under  the  shelter  of  an  old  building,  about 
half-way  between  No.  2  and  No.  3  batteries. J 

•  Tlie  late  Geueral  Sir  .lames  Blind,  G.C.B. 

t  'The  Iiidiau  Mutiny,'  by  Forrest. 

i  When  his  Royal  Higliness  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  coming  to  India  in 
1875,  I  obtained  i)enuis8ion  from  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  ivho  was  then 
Commander-in-Chief,  to  erect  miniature  embrasures  to  mark  the  gun  of 
dii-ection  of  each  of  the  breaching  batteries ;  and  on  these  embrasui-es  are 
recorded  tlie  number,  armament,  and  object  of  the  batteries. 
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I  was  posted  to  the  left  half  of  No.  2  battery,  and  had  charge  of  the 
two  right  guns.  At  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  Septem- 
ber we  opened  fire  on  the  Kashmir  bastion  and  the  adjoining  curtain, 
and  as  the  shots  told  and  the  stones  flew  into  the  air  and  rattled  down, 
a  loud  cheer  burst  from  the  Artillerymen  and  some  of  the  men  of  the 
Carabineers  and  9th  Lancers  who  had  volunteered  to  work  in  the 
batteries.  The  enemy  had  got  our  range  with  wonderful  accuracy,  and 
immediately  on  the  screen  in  front  of  the  right  gun  being  removed,  a 
round  shot  came  through  the  embrasure,  knocking  two  or  three  of  us 
over.  On  regaining  my  feet,  I  foimd  that  the  young  Horse  Artillery- 
man who  was  serving  the  vent  while  I  was  laying  the  gun  had  had  his 
right  arm  taken  off. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  when,  wearied  with  hard  work  and 
exhausted  by  the  great  heat,  we  were  taking  a  short  rest,  trusting  to  the 
shelter  of  the  battery  for  protection,  a  shower  of  grape  came  into  us, 
severely  wounding  our  conmiandcr,  Campbell,  whose  place  was  taken 
by  Edwin  Johnson.  We  never  left  the  battery  imtil  the  day  of  the 
assault— the  14th — except  to  go  by  turns  into  Ludlow  Castle  for  our 
meals.  Night  and  day  the  overwhelming  fire  was  continued,  and  the 
incessant  boom  and  roar  of  guns  and  mortars,  with  the  ceaseless  rain 
of  shot  and  shell  on  the  city,  warned  the  mutineers  that  their  punish- 
ment was  at  hand.  We  were  not,  however,  allowed  to  have  it  all  our 
own  way.  Unable  to  fire  a  gun  from  any  of  the  three  bastions  we  were 
breaching,  the  enemy  brought  guns  into  the  open  and  enfiladed  our 
batteries.  They  sent  rockets  from  their  martello  towers,  and  they 
maintained  a  perfect  storm  of  musketry  from  their  advanced  trench 
and  from  the  city  walls.  No  part  of  the  attack  was  left  unsearched  by 
their  fire,  and  though  three  months'  incessant  practice  had  made  our 
men  skilful  in  using  any  cover  they  had,  our  losses  were  numerous, 
827  officers  and  men  being  killed  and  wounded  between  the  7th  and 
14th  September. 

On  the  evening  of  the  13th  September  Nicholson  came  to  see  whether 
we  gunners  had  done  our  work  thoroughly  enough  to  warrant  the 
assault  being  made  the  next  morning.  He  was  evidently  satisfied,  for 
when  he  entered  our  battery  he  said :  '  I  must  shake  hands  with  you 
fellows ;  you  have  done  yoiu:  best  to  make  my  work  easy  to-morrow.' 

Nicholson  was  accompanied  by  Taylor,  who  had  to  make  certain  that 
the  breaches  were  practicable,  and  for  this  purpose  he  detailed  four 
subaltern  ofiicers  of  Engineers  to  go  to  the  walls  as  soon  as  it  was  dark, 
and  report  upon  the  condition  they  were  in.  Greathed  and  Home 
were  told  off  for  the  Water  bastion  breach,  and  Medley  and  Lang*  for 
that  of  the  Kashmir  bastion.  Lang  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  while  it 
was  yet  daylight ;  Taylor  agreed,  and  with  an  escort  of  four  men  of 
the  60th  Rifles  he  crept  to  the  edge  of  the  cover  in  the  Kudsiabagh, 

*  Colonel  Arthur  Lang  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  now  alive. 
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and  then,  running  up  the  glacis,  sat  on  top  of  the  counterscarp  for 
a  few  seconds  studying  the  ditch  and  the  two  breaches.  On  his  return 
Lang  reported  the  breaches  to  be  practicable ;  as,  however,  it  was 
desirable  to  ascertain  whether  ladders  would  be  necessary,  he  was  sent 
again  after  dark,  in  company  with  Medley.  They  took  a  ladder  and  a 
measuring-rod  with  them,  and  were  escorted  by  an  officer  and  twenty- 
four  riflemen,  of  whom  all  but  six  were  left  under  cover  in  the  Kudsia- 
bagh.  Lang  slipped  into  the  ditch,  which  he  found  to  be  sixteen  feet 
deep.  Medley  handed  him  the  ladder  and  rod,  and  followed  him  with 
two  riflemen,  the  other  four  remaining  on  the  crest  of  the  glacis  to 
cover  their  retreat.  With  the  help  of  the  ladder  they  ascended  the 
berm  and  measured  the  height  of  the  walL  Two  minutes  more,  and 
they  would  have  reached  the  top  of  the  breach,  but,  quiet  as  they  had 
been,  their  movements  had  attracted  attention,  and  several  of  the 
enemy  were  heard  running  towards  the  breach.  The  whole  party  re- 
ascended  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and,  throwing  themselves  on  the  grass, 
waited  in  breathless  silence,  hoping  the  sepoys  would  go  away,  and  that 
they  might  be  able  to  make  another  attempt  to  reach  the  top  of  the 
breach.  The  rebels,  however,  gave  no  signs  of  retiring,  and  as  all  needful 
information  had  been  obtained,  they  determined  to  run  for  it.  A  volley 
was  fired  at  the  party  as  they  dashed  across  the  open,  but  no  one  was  hit. 

Greathed  and  Home  had  been  equally  successful,  and  by  midnight 
Baird- Smith  was  able  to  report  to  General  Wilson  that  both  breaches 
were  practicable. 

Baird- Smith  urged  the  importance  of  attacking  without  delay.  He 
pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  continuing  the  high  pressure  at  which 
nearly  every  man*  in  the  force  had  been  working  during  the  past  few  days ; 

*  Nearly  every  man  was  on  duty.  The  daily  state  of  the  several  corps 
must  have  been  very  similar  to  the  following  one  of  the  75th  Foot. 

DAILY    STATE 

OF 

H.M.^  75th  regiment. 


Camp  Delhi,  13tb  September,  1857. 


Sergeacts. 

Drummdni. 

Rank  and  File. 

Fit  to  turn  out     - 
On  duty 

1 
29 

5 
6 

37 
361 

True  copy. 

(Sd.)  B.  Bakteu,  Lieut. -Adj., 
75th  Regiment. 


(Sd.)      E.  COURTENAY, 

Sergt -Major, 
75th  Regt. 
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that  the  tension  was  becoming  too  severe  to  last ;  and  that  every  hour 
that  passed  without  assaulting  was  a  loss  to  us  and  a  gain  to  the  enemy. 

Before  Wilson  and  Baird- Smith  separated,  orders  had  been  issued 
for  the  attack  to  be  made  at  daybreak  the  next  morning,  the  14th. 

It  was  arranged  that  there  were  to  be  four  assaiilting  columns  and 
one  reserve  column. 

The  first,  second  and  third  columns,  which  were  to  operate  on  our 
left,  were  under  the  command  of  Brigadier- General  Nicholson,  who 
personally  led  No.  1  column.     It  consisted  of : 

MEN* 

Her  Majesty's  75th  Foot  -  -  -      800 

1st  Bengal  Fusiliers        ....      250 
2nd  Puiyab  Infantry      ....      450 

Total    -  -   1,000 

and  was  meant  to  storm  the  breach  near  the  Kashmir  bastion. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Barter,  the  widow  of  my  gallant 
friend  and  comrade,  General  Richard  Barter,  C.B.,  who  served  throughout 
the  Mutiny  with  the  75th  Foot,  first  as  Adjutant  and  afterwards  as  Captain,  for 
the  above  '  Daily  State '  and  for  the  following  extract  from  that  officer's  diary : 

*  In  the  evening  the  order  was  published  tor  tlie  storming  of  Delhi  a  little 
before  daybreak  the  next  morning,  SeT)temberl4,  and  we  each  of  us  looked 
carefully  to  the  reloading  of  our  pisfoTsT^ling  ol  flasks,  and  getting  as  good 
protection  as  possible  for  our  heads,  which  would  be  exposed  so  much  going 
up  the  ladders.  I  wound  two  puggris  or  turbans  round  my  old  forage  cap, 
with  the  last  letter  from  the  hills  [Mrs.  Barter  was  then  at  Kasauli,  in  the 
Himalayas]  in  the  top,  and  committed  myself  to  the  care  of  Providence. 
There  was  not  much  sleep  that  night  in  our  camp.  I  dropped  off  now  and 
then,  but  never  for  long,  and  whenever  I  woke  I  could  see  that  there  was  a 
light  in  moi-e  than  one  of  the  officers'  tents,  and  talking  was  going  on  in  a  low 
tone  amongst  the  men,  the  snapping  of  a  lock  or  springmg  01  a  ramrod  sound- 
ing far  in  the  still  air,  telling  of  preparation  for  the  coming  strife.  A 
little  after  midnight  wo  fell  in  as  qmetlv  as  possible,  and  by  the  light  of  a 
lantern  the  orders  for  the  assault  were  then  read  to  the  men.  They  were  to 
the  following  purport :  Any  officer  or  man  who  might  be  wounded  was  to  be 
left  where  he  fell ;  no  one  was  to  step  from  the  ranks  to  help  him,  as  there 
were  no  men  to  spare.  If  the  assault  were  successful  he  would  1)e  taken  away 
in  the  doolies,  or  litters,  and  carried  to  the  i*ear,  or  wherever  he  could  best 
receive  medical  assistance.  If  we  failed,  wounded  and  sound  should  be 
prepared  to  bear  the  worst.  There  was  to  be  no  plundering,  Jm^j^U^^^ng^ 
taken  was  to  be  put  into  a  common  stock  for  fair  division  after  a  1  waa  over. 
M  o  prisoners  were  to  De  made,  as  we  had  no  one  to  guard  them,  ana  care  was  to 
be  taken  that  no  women  or  children  were  injured.  To  this  the  men  answered 
at  once,  by  "No  fear,  sir."  The  officers  now  pledged  their  honours  on  their 
swords  to  abide  by  these  orders,  and  the  men  then  promised  to  follow  their 
example.  At  this  moment,  just  as  the  regiment  was  about  to  march  off. 
Father  Bertrand  came  up  in  his  vestments,  and,  addressing  the  Colonel,  begged 
for  i)ennission  to  bless  tlie  re^ment,  saying :  **  We  may  differ  some  of  us  in 
matters  of  religion,  but  the  blessing  of  an  old  man  and  a  clereyman  can  do 
nothing  but  good."  The  Colonel  at  once  assented,  and  Famer  Bertrand, 
lifting  his  lumda  to  Heaven,  blessed  the  regiment  in  a  most  impressive 
manner,  offering  up  at  the  same  time  a  prayer  for  our  success  and  for  mercy 
on  the  souls  of  those  soon  to  die.' 
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No.  2  column,  under  Brigadier  Jones,  of  Her  Majesty's  61st  Foot, 
consisted  of : 

MEN* 

Her  Majesty's  8th  Foot  -  -  -  -      260 

2nd  Bengal  Fusiliers       ....      250 
4th  Sikhs  -  -  -  -  -      350 


Total    -  -      850 

and  was  intended  for  the  storming  of  the  breach  near  the  Water 
bastion. 

No.  8  column,  under  Colonel  Campbell,  of  Her  Majesty's  52nd  Light 
Infantry,  consisted  of : 

MEN. 

Her  Majesty's  52nd  Light  Infantry        -  -       200 

Kumaon  Battalion  ....       250 

Ist  Punjab  Infantry        ....      500 


Total     -  -      950 

and  was  told  off  to  enter  the  Kashmir  gate  after  it  had  been  blown  in. 

No.  4  column  was  to  operate  on  our  right.  It  was  commanded  by 
Major  Keid,  of  the  Sirinur  battalion,  and  was  composed  of  that 
regiment,  the  Guides  Infantry,  and  such  men  from  the  piquets  (Euro- 
pean and  Native)  as  could  be  spared.  Its  strength  was  860  men, 
besides  1,200  of  the  Kashmir  Contingent,  and  its  orders  were  to  attack 
the  suburbs  of  Kisenganj  and  Paharipur,  and  support  the  main  attack 
by  effecting  an  entrance  at  the  Kabul  gate. 

The  Reserve  coliunn,  under  Brigadier  Longfield,  Her  Majesty's 
8th  Foot,  was  told  to  await  the  result  of  the  attack,  and  afford  assist- 
ance wherever  required.     It  consisted  of : 

MEN. 

Her  Majesty's  6l8t  Foot-  -  -      250 

4th  Punjab  Infantry       ....      450 
Wing  Baluch  battalion  -  -  -  -      300 

Total    -  -1,000 

with  300  of  the  Jhind  Contingent. 

There  were  besides  200  of  the  60th  Bifles,  who  were  to  cover  the 
advance  of  Nicholson's  columns,  and  join  the  reserve  as  soon  as  the 
assaults  had  been  carried  out. 

In  order  to  provide  these  five  columns,  in  all  hardly  6,000  strong,  the 
services  of  every  man  who  could  bear  arms  had  to  be  put  into  requisi- 
tion. Piquets  were  weakened  to  a  dangerous  extent,  and  many  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  wlio  ought  to  have  been  in  hospital  were  utilized  for 
the  protection  of  the  camp. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

It  was  intended,  as  I  have  before  said,  that  the  assault  should  be 
delivered  at  break  of  day,  but  many  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  regi- 
ments of  the  storming  force  had  been  on  piquet  all  night,  and  it  took 
some  time  for  them  to  rejoin  their  respective  corps.  A  further  delay 
was  caused  by  our  having  to  destroy  the  partial  repairs  to  the  breaches 
which  the  enemy  had  succeeded  in  effecting  during  the  night,  notwith- 
standing the  steady  fire  we  had  kept  up. 

Wliile  we  were  thus  engaged,  the  Infantry  were  ordered  to  lie  down 
under  cover.  Standing  on  the  crenellated  wall  which  separated 
Ludlow  Castle  from  the  road,  I  saw  Nicholson  at  the  head  of  his 
colunm,  and  wondered  what  was  passing  through  his  mind.  Was  he 
thinking  of  the  future,  or  of  the  wonderful  part  he  had  played  during 
the  past  four  months  ?  At  Peshawar  he  had  been  Edwardes^s  right 
hand.  At  the  head  of  the  Movable  Column  he  had  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  keeping  the  Pimjab  quiet,  and  at  Delhi  everyone  felt 
that  during  the  short  time  he  had  been  with  us  he  was  our  guiding 
star,  and  that  but  for  his  presence  in  the  camp  the  assault  which  he 
was  about  to  lead  would  probably  never  have  come  off.  He  was 
truly  •  a  tower  of  strength.'  Any  feeling  of  reluctance  to  serve  under 
a  Captain  of  the  Company's  army,  which  had  at  first  been  felt  by 
some,  had  been  completely  overcome  by  his  wonderful  personality. 
Each  man  in  the  force,  from  the  General  in  command  to  the  last-joined 
private  soldier,  recognized  that  the  man  whom  the  wild  people  on  the 
frontier  had  deified — the  man  of  whom  a  little  time  before  Edwardes 
had  said  to  Lord  Canning,  *  You  may  rely  upon  this,  that  if  ever  there 
is  a  desperate  deed  to  be  done  in  India,  John  Nicholson  is  the  man  to 
do  it ' — was  one  who  had  proved  himself  beyond  all  doubt  capable  of 
grappling  with  the  crisis  through  which  we  were  passing — one  to  follow 
to  the  death.  Faith  in  the  Commander  who  had  claimed  and  been 
given  the  post  of  honour  was  unbounded,  and  every  man  was  prepared 
*  to  do  or  die  '  for  him. 

The  sun  had  risen  high  in  the  heavens,  when  the  breaching  guns 
suddenly  ceased,  and  each  soldier  felt  he  had  but  a  brief  moment  in 
which  to  brace  himself  for  the  coming  conflict.  Nicholson  gave  the 
signal.  The  60th  Rifles  with  a  loud  cheer  dashed  to  the  front  in 
skirmishing  order,  while  at  the  same  moment  the  heads  of  the  first 
and  second  columns  appeared  from  the  Eudsiabagh  and  moved  steadily 
towards  the  breaches. 

No  sooner  were  the  front  ranks  seen  by  the  rebels  than  a  storm  of 
bullets  met  them  from  every  side,  and  ofiicers  and  men  fell  thick  on 
the  crest  of  the  glacis.    Then,  for  a  few  seconds,  amidst  a  blaze  of 
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musketry,  the  soldiers  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  for  only  one  or 
two  of  the  ladders  had  come  up,  the  rest  having  been  dropped  by  their 
killed  or  wounded  carriers.  Dark  figures  crowded  on  the  breach,  hurl- 
ing stones  upon  our  men  and  daring  them  to  come  on.  More  ladders 
were  brought  up,  they  were  thrown  into  the  ditch,  and  our  men,  leap- 
ing into  it,  raised  them  against  the  escarp  on  the  other  side.  Nicholson, 
at  the  head  of  a  part  of  his  column,  was  the  first  to  ascend  the  breach 
in  the  curtain.  The  remainder  of  his  troops  diverged  a  little  to  the 
right  to  escalade  the  breach  in  the  Kashmir  bastion.  Here  Lieutenants 
Barter  and  Fitzgerald,  of  the  75th  Foot,  were  the  first  to  mount,  and 
here  the  latter  fell  mortally  wounded.  The  breaches  were  quickly 
filled  with  dead  and  dying,  but  the  rebels  were  hurled  back,  and  the 
ramparts  which  had  so  long  resisted  us  were  ovir  own. 

The  breach  at  the  Water  bastion  was  carried  by  No.  2  column.  No 
sooner  was  its  head  seen  emerging  from  the  cover  of  the  old  Custom- 
house than  it  was  met  by  a  terrible  discharge  of  musketry.  Both  the 
Engineer  officers  (Greathed  and  Hovenden)  who  were  leading  it  fell 
severely  wounded,  and  of  the  thirty-nine  men  who  carried  the  ladders 
twenty-nine  were  killed  or  wounded  in  as  many  seconds.  The  ladders 
were  immediately  seized  by  their  comrades,  who,  after  one  or  two  vain 
attempts,  succeeded  in  placing  them  against  the  escarp.  Then,  amidst 
a  shower  of  stones  and  bullets,  the  soldiers  ascended,  rushed  the  breach, 
and,  slaying  all  before  them,  drove  the  rebels  from  the  walls. 

No.  3  column  had  in  the  meanwhile  advanced  towards  the  Kashmir 
gate  and  halted.  Lieutenants  Home  and  Salkeld,  with  eight  Sappers 
and  Miners  and  a  bugler  of  the  52nd  Foot,  went  forward  to  blow  the 
gate  open.  The  enemy  were  apparently  so  astounded  at  the  audacity 
of  this  proceeding  that  for  a  minute  or  two  they  offered  but  slight 
resistance.  They  soon,  however,  discovered  how  small  the  party  was 
and  the  object  for  which  it  had  come,  and  forthwith  opened  a  deadly 
fire  upon  the  gallant  little  band  from  the  top  of  the  gateway,  from  the 
city  wall,  and  through  the  open  wicket. 

The  bridge  over  the  ditch  in  front  of  the  gateway  had  been  destroyed, 
and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  the  single  beam  which  remained 
could  be  crossed.  Home  with  the  men  carrying  the  powder-bags  got 
over  first.  As  the  bags  were  being  attached  to  the  gate.  Sergeant 
Carmichael  was  killed  and  Havildar  Madhoo  wounded ;  the  rest  then 
slipped  into  the  ditch  to  allow  the  firing  party  which  had  come  up 
under  Salkeld  to  carry  out  its  share  of  the  duty. 

While  endeavouring  to  fire  the  charge,  Salkeld,  being  shot  through 
the  leg  and  arm,  handed  the  slow-match  to  Corporal  Burgess,  who  fell 
mortally  wounded,  but  not  until  he  had  successfully  performed  his  task. 

As  soon  as  the  explosion  had  taken  place.  Bugler  Hawthorne  sounded 
the  regimental  call  of  the  52nd.  Meeting  with  no  response,  he  sounded 
twice  again.     The  noise  of  firing  and  shouting  was  so  great  that  neither 
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the  sound  of  the  bugle  nor  that  of  the  explosion  reached  the  column, 
but  Campbell,  after  allowing  the  firing  party  what  he  thought  was 
sufficient  time,  gave  the  order  to  advance.  Captain  Crosse,  of  the  52nd, 
was  the  first  to  reach  the  gate,  followed  closely  by  Corporal  Taylor  of 
his  own  company,  and  Captain  Synge  of  the  same  regiment,  who  was 
CampbelFs  Brigside* Major.  In  single  file  along  the  narrow  plank  they 
crossed  the  ditch  in  which  lay  the  shattered  remnant  of  the  gallant  Uttle 
band ;  they  crept  through  the  wicket,  which  was  the  only  part  blown 
in,  and  found  the  interior  of  the  gateway  blocked  by  an  18-pounder 
gun,  under  which  were  lying  the  scorched  bodies  of  two  or  three  sepoys, 
who  had  evidently  been  killed  by  the  explosion.  The  rest  of  the  column 
followed  as  rapidly  as  the  precarious  crossing  would  admit,  and  when 
Campbell  got  inside  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  both  Nicholson's 
and  Jones's  columns,  which,  after  mounting  the  three  breaches,  poured 
in  a  mingled  crowd  into  the  open  space  between  the  Kashmir  gate  and 
the  church. 

No.  4  column  advanced  from  the  Sabzi  Mandi  towards  Eisenganj 
and  Faharipur.  Beid,  the  commander,  was  imfortunately  wounded 
early  in  the  day.  Several  other  officers  were  either  killed  or  wounded, 
and  for  a  little  time  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  existed  owing  to 
some  misconception  as  to  whether  the  command  of  the  column  should 
be  exercised  by  the  senior  officer  with  the  regular  troops,  or  by  the 
poUtical  officer  with  the  Kashmir  Contingent.  The  fighting  was  very 
severe.  The  enemy  were  in  great  numbers,  and  strongly  posted  on  the 
banks  of  the  canal — indeed,  at  one  time  there  appeared  to  be  a  likeli- 
hood of  their  breaking  into  ovir  weakly-guarded  camp  or  turning  the 
flank  of  our  storming  parties.  The  guns  at  Hindu  Bao's  house,  how- 
ever, prevented  such  a  catastrophe  by  pouring  shrapnel  into  the  ranks 
of  the  rebels ;  and  just  at  the  critical  moment  Hope  Grant  brought  up 
the  Cavalry  brigade,  which  had  been  covering  the  assaulting  columns. 
The  Horse  Artillery  dashed  to  the  front  and  opened  fire  upon  the 
enemy.  From  the  gardens  and  houses  of  Kisenganj,  only  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  off,  the  mutineers  poured  a  deadly  fire  of  musketry  on 
our  men,  and  from  the  bastion  near  the  Lahore  gate  showers  of  grape 
caused  serious  losses  amongst  them.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
groimd  the  Cavalry  could  not  charge.  Had  they  retired  the  guns  would 
have  been  captured,  and  had  the  guns  been  withdrawn  the  position 
would  have  been  lost.  For  two  hours  the  troopers  drawn  up  in  battle 
array  sat  motionless,  while  their  ranks  were  being  cruelly  raked.  Not 
a  man  wavered.  Hope  Grant  and  fovir  of  his  staff  had  their  horses 
killed  under  them ;  two  of  them  were  wounded,  and  Hope  Grant  him- 
self was  hit  by  a  spent  shot.  In  Tombs's  troop  of  Horse  Artillery 
alone,  25  men  out  of  50  were  wounded,  and  17  horses  either  killed  or 
wounded.  The  9th  Lancers  had  88  casualties  amongst  the  men,  and 
lost  71  horses.    *  Nothing  daunted,'  wrote  Hope  Grant,  *  those  gallant 
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soldiers  held  their  trying  position  with  patient  endurance ;  and  on  my 
praising  them  for  their  good  behaviour,  they  declared  their  readiness  to 
stand  the  fire  as  long  as  I  chose.  The  behaviour  of  the  Native  Cavalry/ 
he  added,  *  was  also  admirable.  Nothing  could  be  steadier ;  nothing 
could  be  more  soldierlike  than  their  bearing.' 

The  bold  front  shown  by  the  Horse  Artillery  and  Cavalry  enabled 
No.  4  column  to  retire  in  an  orderly  manner  behind  Hindu  Bao's  house, 
and  also  assisted  the  Kashmir  Contingent  in  its  retreat  from  the  Idgah, 
where  it  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  four  guns.  The  repulse  of  this 
column  added  considerably  to  our  difficulties  by  freeing  many  hundreds 
to  take  part  in  the  fight  which  was  being  fiercely  carried  on  within  the 
city. 

Meanwhile  the  three  assaiilting  columns  had  made  good  their  lodg- 
ment on  the  walls.  The  guns  in  the  Kashmir  and  Water  bastions  had 
been  turned  so  as  to  allow  of  their  being  used  against  the  foe,  and  pre- 
parations were  made  for  the  next  move. 

Nicholson's  orders  were  to  push  his  way  to  the  Ajmir  gate,  by  the 
road  running  inside  the  city  wall,  and  to  clear  the  ramparts  and  bastions 
as  he  went.  Jones  was  to  make  for  the  Kabul  gate,  and  Campbell  for 
the  Jama  Masjid. 

These  three  columns  reformed  inside  the  Kashmir  gate,  from  which 
point  the  first  and  second  practicaUy  became  one.  Nicholson,  being 
accidentally  separated  from  his  own  column  for  a  short  time,  pushed 
on  with  Campbell's  past  the  chvirch,  in  the  direction  of  the  Jama 
Masjid,  while  the  amalgamated  column  under  Jones's  leadership  took 
the  rampart  route  past  the  Kabul  gate  (on  the  top  of  which  Jones  had 
planted  a  British  fiag),  capturing  as  they  advanced  all  the  guns  they 
found  on  the  ramparts,  and  receiving  no  check  imtil  the  Bum  bastion 
was  reached  by  some  of  the  more  adventurous  spirits.  Here  the  enemy, 
taking  heart  at  seeing  but  a  small  number  of  opponents,  made  a  stand. 
They  brought  up  a  gun,  and,  occupying  all  the  buildings  on  the  south 
side  of  the  rampart  with  Infantry,  they  poured  forth  such  a  heavy  fire 
that  a  retirement  to  the  Kabul  gate  had  to  be  effected. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Nicholson  rejoined  his  own  column.  His 
haughty  spirit  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  a  retirement ;  however  slight 
the  check  might  be,  he  knew  that  it  would  restore  to  the  rebels  the 
confidence  of  which  our  hitherto  successful  advance  had  deprived  them, 
and,  believing  that  there  was  nothing  that  brave  men  could  not  achieve, 
he  determined  to  make  a  fresh  attempt  to  seize  the  Bum  bastion. 

The  lane  which  was  again  to  be  traversed  was  about  200  yards  long, 
with  the  city  wall  and  rampart  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  flat-roofed 
houses  with  parapets,  affording  convenient  shelter  for  the  enemy's 
sharp-shooters. 

As  the  troops  advanced  up  this  lane  the  mutineers  opened  upon  them 
a  heavy  and  destructive  fire.     Again  and  again  they  were  checked,  and 
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again  and  again  they  reformed  and  advanced.  It  was  in  this  lane  that 
Major  Jacob,  the  gallant  Commander  of  the  Ist  Bengal  Fusiliers,  fell, 
mortally  womided.  His  men  wanted  to  carry  him  to  the  rear,  but  he 
would  not  allow  them  to  remain  behind  for  him,  and  refused  their  help, 
urging  them  to  press  forward  against  the  foe.  The  officers,  leading  far 
ahead  of  their  men,  were  shot  down  one  after  the  other,  and  the  men, 
seeing  them  fall,  began  to  waver.  Nicholson,  on  this,  sprang  forward. 
audcaUed  upon  the  soldiers  to  follow  him.    He  was  instantly  shot 

trough  tne  cnest. 

A  second  retirement  to  the  Kabul  gate  was  now  inevitable,  and 
there  all  that  was  left  of  the  first  and  second  columns  remained  for 
the  night. 

Campbeirs  column,  guided  by  Sir  Theophilus  Metcalfe,  who  from  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  city  as  Magistrate  and  Collector  of 
Delhi  was  able  to  conduct  it  by  the  route  least  exposed  to  the  enemy^s 
fire,  forced  its  way  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Jama  Masjid,  whore  it 
remained  for  half  an  hour,  hoping  tliat  the  other  columns  would  come 
to  its  assistance.  They,  however,  as  has  been  shown,  had  more  thaA 
enough  to  do  elsewhere,  and  Campbell  (who  was  woimded),  seeing  no 
chance  of  being  reinforced,  and  having  no  Artillery  or  powder-bags  with 
which  to  blow  in  the  gates  of  the  Jama  Masjid,  fell  back  leisurely  and 
in  order  on  the  church,  where  he  touched  what  was  left  of  the  Reserve 
column,  which  had  gradually  been  broken  up  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  assaulting  force,  imtil  the  4th  Punjab  Infantry  alone  remained  to 
represent  it. 

While  what  I  have  just  described  was  taking  place,  I  myself  was 
with  General  Wilson.  Edwin  Johnson  and  I,  being  no  longer  required 
with  the  breaching  batteries,  had  been  ordered  to  return  to  our  staff 
duties,  and  we  accordingly  joined  the  General  at  Ludlow  Castle,  where 
he  arrived  shortly  before  the  assaulting  columns  moved  from  the  cover 
of  the  Kudsiabagh. 

Wilson  watched  the  assault  from  the  top  of  the  house,  and  when  he 
was  satisfied  that  it  had  proved  successful,  he  rode  through  the  Kash- 
mir gate  to  the  chiurch,  where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

He  was  ill  and  tired  out,  and  as  the  day  wore  on  and  he  received 
discouraging  reports,  he  became  more  and  more  anxious  and  depressed. 
He  heard  of  Reid's  failure,  and  of  Reid  himself  having  been  severely 
wounded;  then  came  the  disastrous  news  that  Nicholson  had  fallen, 
and  a  report  (happily  false)  that  Hope  Grant  and  Tombs  were  both 
killed.  All  this  greatly  agitated  and  distressed  the  General,  untU  at 
last  he  began  seriously  to  consider  the  advisability  of  leaving  the  city 
and  falling  back  on  the  Ridge. 

I  was  ordered  to  go  and  find  out  the  truth  of  these  reports,  and  to 
ascertain  exactly  what  had  happened  to  No.  4  column  and  the  Cavalry 
on  our  right. 
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Just  after  starting  on  my  errand,  while  riding  throngh  the  TTimVimir 
gate,  I  observed  by  the  side  of  the  road  a  doolie,  without  bearers,  and 
with  evidently  a  wounded  man  inside.  I  dismounted  to  see  if  I  could 
be  of  any  use  to  the  occupant,  when  I  found,  to  my  grief  and  conster- 
nation, that  it  was  John  Nicholson,  with  death  written  on  his  face.  He 
told  me  that  the  bearers  had  put  the  doolie  down  and  gone  off  to 
plunder ;  that  he  was  in  great  pain,  and  wished  to  be  taken  to  the 
hospital.  He  was  lying  on  his  back,  no  wound  was  visible,  and  but  for 
the  pallor  of  his  face,  always  colourless,  there  was  no  sign  of  the  agony 
he  must  have  been  enduring.  On  my  expressing  a  hope  that  he  was 
not  seriously  wounded,  he  said :  '  I  am  dying ;  there  is  no  chance  for 
me.'  The  sight  of  that  great  man  lying  helpless  and  on  the  point  of 
death  was  almost  more  than  I  could  bear.  Other  men  had  daily  died 
around  me,  friends  and  comrades  had  been  killed  beside  me,  but  I  never 
felt  as  I  felt  then — to  lose  Nicholson  seemed  to  me  at  that  moment  to 
lose  everything. 

I  searched  about  for  the  doolie-bearers,  who,  with  other  camp- 
followers,  were  busy  ransacking  the  houses  and  shops  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  carrying  off  everything  of  the  slightest  value  they  could 
lay  their  hands  on.  Having  with  difficulty  collected  four  men,  I  put 
them  in  charge  of  a  sergeant  of  the  61st  Foot.  Taking  down  his  name, 
I  told  him  who  the  wounded  officer  was,  and  ordered  him  to  go  direct 
to  the  field  hospital. 

That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  Nicholson.  I  found  time  to  ride  several 
times  to  the  hospital  to  inquire  after  him,  but  I  was  never  allowed  to 
see  him  again. 

Continuing  my  ride,  I  soon  came  up  with  Hope  Grant's  brigade.  It 
had  shortly  before  been  relieved  from  its  perilous  and  unpleasant 
position  as  a  target  for  the  enemy  by  the  timely  arrival  of  the  Guides 
Infantry  and  a  detachment  of  the  Baluch  battalion.  I  was  rejoiced  to 
find  Tombs  alive  and  unhurt,  and  from  him  and  other  officers  of  my 
regiment  I  learnt  the  tremendous  peppering  they  had  undergone. 
Hodson  was  also  there  with  his  newly-raised  regiment,  some  officers 
of  the  9th  Lancers,  and  Dighton  Probyn,  Watson,  and  Yoimghusband, 
of  the  Punjab  Cavalry.  Probyn  was  in  great  spirits,  having  fallen 
temporarily  into  the  command  of  his  squadron,  owing  to  Charles 
Nicholson  (John  Nicholson's  younger  brother)  having  been  selected  to 
take  Coke's  place  with  the  1st  Punjab  Infantry.  Probyn  retained 
his  conamand  throughout  the  campaign,  for  Charles  Nicholson  was 
wounded  that  very  morning  while  gallantly  leading  his  regiment. 
His  right  arm  was  being  amputated  when  his  heroic  brother  was 
carried  mortally  woimded  into  the  same  hospital,  and  laid  on  the  bed 
next  to  him. 

It  seemed  so  important  to  acquaint  the  General  without  delay  that 
Hope  Grant  and  Tombs  were  both  alive,  that  the  Cavalry  had  been 
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relieved  from  their  exposed  poritiOD,  and  that  there  was  no  need  for 
further  anxiety  abont  Beid'e  column,  that  I  galloped  back  to  the  ehtiroh 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  news  I  was  able  to  give  for  the  moment  somewhat  cheered  the 
Oeoerol,  but  did  not  altogether  dispel  his  gloomy  forebodings ;  and  the 
failure  of  Campbell'B  column  (which  just  at  that  junotura  returned  to 
the  church),  the  hopelessneBS  of  Nioholson'B  condition,  and,  above  all, 
the  heavy  list  of  oasualties  he  received  later,  appeared  to  crush  all 
spirit  and  energy  out  of  him.  His  dejection  increased,  and  he  beotuna 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  his  wisest  course  was  to  withdraw  from 
the  city.  He  would,  I  think,  have  carried  out  this  fatal  measure,  not- 
withstanding that  every  officer  on  his  staff  was  utterly  opposed  to  any 
retrograde  movement,  had  it  not  been  his  good  fortune  to  have  beside 
him  a  man  sufficiently  bold  and  reaolute  to  stimulate  his  flagging 
energies.  Baird- Smith's  indomitable  courage  and  determined  perse- 
verance were  never  more  conspicuous  Chan  at  that  critical  moment, 
when,  though  suffering  intense  pain  from  hia  wound,  and  weakened  by 
a  woeting  disease,  he  refused  to  be  put  upon  the  sick'list ;  and  on 
Wilson  appealing  to  him  for  advice  as  to  whether  he  should  or  should 
not  hold  on  to  the  podtion  we  had  gained,  the  abort  but  decisive  answer, 
*  We  mutt  hold  on,'  was  given  in  euch  a  determined  and  imcompro- 
miaing  tone  that  it  put  an  end  to  all  discuBsion. 

Ne^e  Chamberlain  gave  similar  advice.  Although  still  suffering 
from  his  wound,  and  only  able  to  move  about  with  difficulty,  he  had 
taken  up  hi£  position  at  Hindu  Bao's  house,  from  which  he  exercised, 
as  far  as  his  physical  condition  would  allow,  a  general  supervision  and 
control  over  the  events  that  took  place  on  the  right  of  the  Bidge.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Daly  and  a  very  distinguished  Native  officer  of 
the  Guides,  named  Khan  Sing  Boaa,  both  of  whom,  like  Chamberlain, 
were  incapacitated  by  woands  from  active  duty.  From  the  top  of 
Hindu  Rao's  house  Chamberlain  observed  the  first  successes  of  the 
oolunms,  and  their  subsequent  checks  and  retirements,  and  it  waa 
while  he  was  there  that  he  received  two  notes  from  General  Wilson. 
In  the  first,  written  after  the  failure  of  the  attacks  on  the  Jama  Masjid 
and  the  Lahore  gate,  the  General  asked  for  the  return  of  the  Baluoh 
battalion,  which,  at  Chamberlain's  request,  had  been  sent  to  reinforoe 
Beid's  column,  and  in  it  he  expressed  the  hope  that '  we  shall  be  able 
to  hold  what  we  have  got.'  In  the  second  note,  written  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  General  asked  whether  Chamberliun  '  eoold  do 
anything  from  Hindu  Bao's  house  to  assist,'  adding,  '  oar  numbers  are 
frightfuUy  reduced,  and  we  have  lost  so  many  senior  officers  that  the 
men  ore  not  under  proper  control;  indeed,  I  doubt  if  they  could  be 
got  to  do  anything  dashing.  I  want  your  advice.  If  the  Hindu 
Bao's  piquet  cwmot  be  moved,  I  do  not  think  we  shall  be  strong 
enough  to  take  the  city.'     Chamberlain  understood  General  Wilson's 
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second  note  to  imply  that  he  contemplated  withdrawing  the  troops 
from  the  city,  and  he  framed  his  reply  accordingly.  In  it  he  urged 
the  necessity  for  holding  on  to  the  last ;  he  pointed  out  the  advantages 
already  gained,  and  the  demoralization  thereby  inflicted  upon  the 
enemy.  The  dying  Nicholson  advocated  the  same  course  with  almost 
his  latest  breath.  So  angry  and  excited  was  he  when  he  was  told  of 
the  General's  suggestion  to  retire,  that  he  exclaimed,  *•  Thank  God  I 
have  strength  yet  to  shoot  him,  if  necessary.'  There  was  no  resisting 
such  a  consensus  of  responsible  and  reliable  opinion,  and  Wilson  gave 
up  all  idea  of  retreating. 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  14th,  Norman,  Johnson,  and  I,  at  the 
General's  desire  and  for  his  information,  visited  every  position  occupied 
by  our  troops  within  the  city  walls.  In  some  places  there  was  great 
confusion  —men  without  their  officers,  and  officers  without  their  men — 
all  without  instructions,  and  not  knowing  what  was  going  on  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood,  the  inevitable  result  of  the  rapid  advance. 
We  did  what  we  could  to  remedy  matters,  and  were  able  to  report  to 
Wilson  that  our  troops  were  holding  the  wall  from  the  Water  bastion 
to  the  Kabul  gate  in  sufficient  strength.  But  this  was  all  the  comfort 
we  could  give  him.  The  fact  is,  too  much  had  been  attempted  on  that 
eventful  morning.  We  should  have  been  satisfied  with  gaining  pos- 
session of  the  Kashmir  and  Water  bastions,  and  getting  a  lodgment 
within  the  city  walls.  This  was  as  much  as  three  such  weak  colunms 
should  have  tried,  or  been  asked  to  accomplish.  No  one  who  was 
present  on  that  occasion,  and  experienced  the  difficulty,  indeed  im- 
possibility, of  keeping  soldiers  in  hand  while  engaged  in  fighting  along 
narrow  streets  and  tortuous  lanes,  would  ever  again  attempt  what  was 
expected  of  the  assaulting  columns. 

While  engaged  in  this  duty  we  (Norman,  Johnson  and  I)  were 
attacked  by  a  party  of  the  enemy  who  had  been  hiding  in  considerable 
numbers  in  a  side-lane  watching  for  a  chance.  A  fight  ensued ;  we 
had  only  a  small  guard  with  us,  but,  fortunately,  the  firing  was  heard 
by  the  men  of  a  near  piquet,  some  of  whom  came  to  our  help.  With 
their  assistance  we  drove  off  the  sepoys,  but  in  the  scrimmage  my  poor 
mare  was  shot.  She  was  a  very  useful  animal,  and  her  death  was  a 
great  loss  to  me  at  the  time. 

At  sunset  on  the  14th  of  September  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
walls  of  Delhi  was  in  our  possession.  The  densely -populated  city  re- 
mained to  be  conquered.  The  magazine,  the  palace,  and  the  Fort  of 
Selimgarh,  all  strongly  fortified,  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
The  narrow  strip  of  ground  we  had  gained  had  been  won  at  severe  loss. 
Three  out  of  the  four  officers  who  conmnandcd  the  assaulting  columns 
had  been  disabled,  and  66  officers  and  1,104  men  had  been  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  night  of  the   14th   was  spent  by  the  General  and  staff   in 
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*  Bkinoer'B  house,'*  close  to  the  church.  Rest  was  bocll;  needed,  for 
abnoat  everyone  io  the  Eorce,  officers  and  men  alike,  hod  been  hard  at 
work,  night  and  day,  for  a  weak.  That  night,  luckily,  we  were  allowed 
to  be  at  peace,  for  whether  it  was  that  the  rebels  were  oe  tired  as  we 
were,  or  that  they  were  busy  making  preparations  for  further  resistance, 
they  did  not  disturb  us ;  and  when  day  broke  we  were  all  refreshed 
■Dd  ready  to  continue  the  struggle.  At  one  tiine,  indeed,  early  in  the 
evening,  the  enemy  appeared  iiaia  their  movements  to  be  preparing  to 
Attack  us,  but  just  at  that  moment  the  band  of  the  4th  Punjab  Infantry 
struck  up  '  Cheer,  Boys,  Cheer  I'  upon  which  the  men  of  the  regiment 
did  cheer,  most  lustily,  and  other  regiments  caught  up  and  oontinned 
the  inspiriting  hurrahs,  which  apparently  had  the  effect  of  diecoocerting 
the  mutineers  and  keeping  them  quiet. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

On  the  morning  of  the  IGth  the  sitaatioa  was  reviewed,  and  prepara- 
tions made  for  tiie  conquest  of  the  city.  Order  was  restored  amongst 
the  troops,  who,  as  I  have  shown,  had  become  somewhat  demoralized 
by  the  street  fighting.  Regiments  and  brigades  were  got  together; 
raids  were  made  on  all  the  store  shops  within  reach,  and  every  bottle 
of  beer  and  spirits  was  broken,  f  Some  of  the  liquor  would  doubtless 
have  been  of  great  use  in  the  hospitals,  but  (here  was  no  means  of  re- 
moving it,  and  the  General  wisely  determined  that  it  was  best  to  put 
temptation  out  of  the  men's  way.     Ouns  and  mortars  were  placed  into 

*  The  bouse  belonged  to  the  Skinner  family,  and  was  originally  built  by 
James  Skinner,  a  Eurasian,  who  served  the  Moghul  Emperor  with  great  dis- 
tlDctioD  towards  the  eud  of  the  last  century.  When  Lord  I^ke  broke  u|i  that 
UaliomedaD  Prince's  pover,  Skinner  entered  the  service  of  tbe  East  India 
Company  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  Major.  He  was  also  a  C.B.  He  raised  the 
famous  Skinner's  Horse,  now  the  Ist  Beugal  Cavalry.  His  father  was  an 
olGcer  in  one  of  His  Majesty's  regimeuts  of  Foot,  sod  after  one  of  Lord  Clive's 
battles  marriiid  a  Bajput  lady  of  good  family,  who  with  her  father  and  mother 
had  been  taken  prisoners.  Skinner  liimself  married  a  Mahomedau,  so  that 
he  had  an  interest  in  the  three  religious,  Chriatian,  Hindu,  and  Hahomedou, 
and  on  one  occasion,  when  left  on  the  zround  severely  wounded,  he  made  a 
vow  that  if  his  life  were  spared  he  woiild  build  three  places  of  worthip—a 
church,  a  temple,  and  a  mosque.  He  fulRlled  bis  vow,  snd  a  few  years  later 
he  built  the  church  at  Delhi,  and  the  temple  and  moeque  which  are  in  close 
proximity  to  it. 

t  A  report  was  circulated  that  a  large  number  of  our  men  bad  fallen  into 
the  trap  laid  for  them  by  the  Native  shopkeepers,  and  were  disgracefully 
dnmk.  I  heard  that  a  few  men,  overcome  by  heat  and  hard  work,  had  given 
way  to  temptation,  but  I  did  not  see  a  single  drunken  mail  throughout  the 
day  of  the  assault,  although,  as  I  have  related,  I  visited  every  position  held 
by  our  troops  withiu  the  walls  of  tbe  city. 
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position  for  shelling  the  city  and  palace,  and  a  few  houses  near,  where 
the  enemy's  sharpshooters  had  established  themselves,  were  seized  and 
occupied.  We  soon,  however,  gave  up  attacking  such  positions,  for  we 
found  that  street  fighting  could  not  be  continued  without  the  loss  of 
more  men  than  we  had  to  spare,  and  that  the  wisest  plan  would  be  to 
keep  the  soldiers  under  cover  as  much  as  possible  while  we  sapped 
from  house  to  house.  A  battery  commanding  Selimgarh  and  part  of 
the  palace  was  constructed  in  the  college  gardens,  and  a  breach  was 
made  in  the  wall  of  the  magazine,  which  was  captured  the  next  morn- 
ing with  but  sHght  loss. 

On  the  16th,  and  again  on  the  18th,  Chamberlain  took  command  of 
the  troops  inside  the  city  while  the  General  rested  for  a  few  hours. 
He  was,  as  he  expressed  himself  in  a  note  to  Chamberlain, '  completely 
done.* 

The  enemy  now  began  to  draw  in  their  line.  The  suburbs  were 
evacuated,  and  riding  through  the  Sabzi  Mandi,  Eisenganj  and 
Paharipur,  we  gazed  with  wonder  at  the  size  and  strength  of  the  works 
raised  against  us  by  the  mutineers,  in  attacking  which  we  had  ex- 
perienced such  heavy  loss  during  the  early  days  of  the  siege,  and  from 
which  No.  4  oolmnn  had  been  obliged  to  retire  on  the  day  of  the  assault. 

The  smaller  the  position  that  had  to  be  defended,  the  greater  became 
the  niunbers  concentrated  in  our  immediate  front,  and  every  inch  of 
our  way  through  the  city  was  stoutly  disputed ;  but  the  advance, 
though  slow,  was  steady,  and  considering  the  numbers  of  the  insurgents, 
and  the  use  they  made  at  close  quarters  of  their  Field  Artillery,  our 
casualties  were  fewer  than  could  have  been  expected. 

I  had  been  placed  under  the  orders  of  Taylor,  Baird- Smith's  inde- 
fatigable Lieutenant,  who  directed  the  advance  towards  the  Lahore 
gate.  We  worked  through  houses,  courtyards,  and  lanes,  until  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  19th  we  found  ourselves  in  rear  of  the  Burn  bastion, 
the  attempt  to  take  which  on  the  14th  had  cost  the  life  of  the  gallant 
Nicholson  and  so  many  other  brave  men.  We  had  with  us  fifty 
European  and  fifty  Native  soldiers,  the  senior  officer  of  the  party  being 
Captain  Gordon,  of  the  75th  Foot.  A  single  door  separated  us  from 
the  lane  which  led  to  the  Burn  bastion.  Lang,  of  the  Engineers,  burst 
this  door  open,  and  out  dashed  the  party.  Bushing  across  the  lane 
and  up  the  ramp,  the  guard  was  completely  surprised,  and  the  bastion 
was  seized  without  our  losing  a  man. 

Early  the  next  day  we  were  still  sapping  our  way  towards  the 
Lahore  gate,  when  we  suddenly  f oimd  ourselves  in  a  courtyard  in  which 
were  huddled  together  some  forty  or  fifty  ftonuw,*  who  were  evidently 
as  much  in  terror  of  the  sepoys  as  they  were  of  us.  The  men  of  our 
party  nearly  made  an  end  of  these  unfortunates  before  their  officers 

*  Sellers  of  grain  and  lenders  of  money. 
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i,  for  to  the  troops  (Native  and 
man  inaidB  the  walla  of  Delhi  waa  looked  upoD  aa  a  rebel,  worthy  o 
death.  These  people,  however,  were  unarmed,  and  it  did  not  regnire  ft 
very  practised  eye  to  aee  that  they  were  inoffensive.  We  thought, 
however,  that  a  good  fright  would  do  them  no  harm,  and  might 
possibly  help  aa,  bo  for  a  time  we  allowed  them  to  believe  that  they 
were  looked  upon  aa  traitors,  but  eventually  totd  them  their  lives 
would  be  spared  if  they  would  take  na  in  aafetj  to  some  place  from 
which  we  might  observe  how  the  Lahore  gate  was  guarded.  After 
eonuderable  hesitation  and  consultation  amongst  themaelvea  they 
agreed  to  two  of  their  party  goiding  Lang  and  me,  whOe  the  rest  re- 
mained aa  hostages,  with  the  nnderstanding  that,  if  we  did  not  return 
within  a  given  time,  they  would  be  shot. 

Our  trembling  guides  conducted  ua  through  houses,  across  court- 
yards, and  along  secluded  alleys,  without  our  meeting  a  living  creature, 
until  we  found  ourselves  in  an  apper  room  of  a  house  looking  out  on 
the  Chandni  Chauk,*  and  within  fifty  yards  of  the  Lahore  gate. 

From  the  window  of  this  room  wo  could  see  beneath  us  the  sepoys 
lounging  about,  engaged  in  cleaning  their  musketa  and  other  occupa- 
tions, while  some,  in  a  lazy  sort  of  fashion,  were  acting  as  sentries 
over  the  gateway  and  two  guus,  one  of  which  pointed  in  the  direction 
of  Che  Sabzi  Mandi,  the  other  down  the  tane  behind  the  ramparts 
leading  to  the  iJuro  bastion  and  Kabul  gate.  I  could  see  from  the 
number  on  their  caps  that  these  sepoys  belonged  to  the  6th  Native 
Infantry. 

Having  satisfied  ourselves  of  the  feasibility  of  taking  the  Labors 
gate  in  rear,  we  retraced  our  steps. 

The  two  banxas  behaved  well  throughout,  but  were  in  such  a  terrible 
fright  of  anything  happening  to  us  that  tbey  would  not  allow  us  to 
leave  the  shelter  of  one  house  until  they  bad  carefully  reconnoitred  the 
way  to  the  next,  and  made  sure  that  it  was  clear  of  the  enemy.  This 
occasioned  so  much  delay  that  our  friends  bad  almost  given  us  up,  and 
were  on  the  point  of  requiring  the  hostages  to  pay  the  penalty  for  the 
supposed  treachery  of  our  guides,  when  we  reappeared  on  the  scene. 

We  then  discussed  our  next  move,  and  it  was  decided  to  repeat  the 
manteuvre  which  had  been  so  successful  at  the  Bum  bastion.  The 
troops  were  brought  by  the  route  we  hod  just  traversed,  and  drawn  up 
behind  a  gateway  next  to  the  house  in  which  we  had  been  concealed. 
The  gate  was  burst  open,  and  rushing  into  the  street,  we  captured  the 
guns,  and  killed  or  put  to  flight  the  sepoys  whom  we  had  watched 
from  our  upper  chamber  a  short  time  before,  without  losing  a  man 
ooraelves. 

Thia  waa  a  great  achievement,  for  we  were  now  in  possession  of  the 

*  'Silver  Banar,'  the  main  street  of  Delhi,  in  which  were,  and  still  are, 
situated  all  the  principal  jewdlsn'  and  cloth-metchMits'  shop*. 
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main  entrance  to  Delhi,  and  the  street  of  the  city  leading  direct  from 
the  Lahore  gate  to  the  palace  and  Jama  Masjid.  We  proceeded  up 
this  street,  at  first  cautiously,  but  on  finding  it  absolutely  empty,  and 
the  houses  on  either  side  abandoned,  we  pushed  on  until  we  reached 
the  Delhi  Bank.  Here  there  was  firing  going  on,  and  roimd  shot 
fiying  about  from  a  couple  of  guns  placed  just  outside  the  palace.  But 
this  was  evidently  an  expiring  effort.  The  great  Mahomedan  mosque 
had  just  been  occupied  by  a  column  under  the  command  of  Major 
James  Brind;  while  Ensign  McQueen,^  of  the  4th  Punjab  Infant^, 
with  one  of  his  own  men  had  pluckily  reconnoitred  up  to  the  chief 
gateway  of  the  palace,  and  reported  that  there  were  but  few  men  left 
in  the  Moghul  fort. 

The  honour  of  storming  this  last  stronghold  was  appropriately 
reserved  for  the  60th  Bifies,  the  regiment  which  had  been  the  first  to 
engage  the  enemy  on  the  banks  of  the  Hindun,  nearly  four  months 
before,  and  which  throughout  the  siege  had  so  greatly  distinguished 
itself. 

Home,  of  the  Engineers,  the  hero  of  the  Kashmir  gate  exploit,  first 
advanced  with  some  Sappers  and  blew  in  the  outer  gate.  At  this,  the 
last  struggle  for  the  capture  of  Delhi,  I  wished  to  be  present,  so 
attached  myself  for  the  occasion  to  a  party  of  the  60th  Bifles,  under 
the  conmiand  of  Ensign  Alfred  Heathcote.  As  soon  as  the  smoke  of 
the  explosion  cleared  away,  the  60th,  supported  by  the  4th  Punjab 
Infantry,  sprang  through  the  gateway;  but  we  did  not  get  far,  for 
there  was  a  second  door  beyond,  chained  and  barred,  which  was  with 
difficulty  forced  open,  when  the  whole  party  rushed  in.  The  recesses 
in  the  long  passage  which  led  to  the  palace  buildings  were  crowded 
with  wounded  men,  but  there  was  very  httle  opposition,  for  only  a  few 
fanatics  still  held  out.  One  of  these — a  Mahomedan  sepoy  in  the 
uniform  of  a  Grenadier  of  the  87th  Native  Infantry— stood  quietly 
about  thirty  yards  up  the  passage  with  his  musket  on  his  hip.  As  we 
approached  he  slowly  raised  his  weapon  and  fired,  sending  the  bullet 
through  McQueen's  helmet.  The  brave  fellow  then  advanced  at  the 
charge,  and  was,  of  course,  shot  down.  So  ended  the  20th  September, 
a  day  I  am  never  likely  to  forget. 

At  sunrise  on  the  21st  a  royal  salute  proclaimed  that  we  were  again 
masters  in  Delhi,  anH  that  for  the  second  time  in  the  century  the  great 
city  had  been  captured  by  a  British  force. 

Later  in  the  day  General  Wilson  established  his  Head- Quarters  in 

the  Dewan-i-khas  (the  King's  private  hall  of  audience),  and,  as  was  in 

accordance  with  the  fitness  of  things,  the  60th  Bifles  and  the  Sirmur 

battalion  of  Gurkhasf  were  the  first  troops  of  Her  Majesty's  army  to 

*  Now  Lieu  tenant-General  Sir  John  McQueen,  K.C.B. 
t  The  Gurkhas  became  such  friends  with  the  men  of  the  Ist  Battalion 
60th  Rifles  during  the  siege — the  admiration  of  brave  men  for  brave  men— 
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garrison  the  palace  of  the  Moghuls,  in  which  the  traitorous  and 
treacherous  masssujre  of  English  men,  women  and  children  had  been 
perpetrated. 

The  importance  of  securing  the  principal  members  of  the  Boyal 
Family  was  pressed  upon  the  General  by  Chamberlain  and  Hodson, 
who  both  urged  that  the  victory  would  be  incomplete  if  the  King  and 
his  male  relatives  were  allowed  to  remain  at  large.  Wilson  would  not 
consent  to  any  force  being  sent  after  them,  and  it  was  with  considerable 
reluctance  that  ho  agreed  to  Hodson  going  on  this  hazardous  duty  with 
some  of  his  own  men  only.  The  last  of  the  Moghul  Emperors  had 
taken  refuge  in  Humayun's  tomb,  about  seven  miles  from  Delhi, 
where,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  21st,  he  surrendered  to  Hodson  on 
receiving  a  promise  from  that  officer  that  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of 
his  favourite  wife  and  her  son  should  be  spared.  Hodson  brought 
them  all  into  Delhi  and  placed  them  under  a  European  guard  in  a 
house  in  the  Chandni  Chauk,  thus  adding  one  more  to  the  many 
valuable  services  he  had  rendered  throughout  the  siege. 

I  went  with  many  others  the  next  day  to  see  the  King ;  the  old  man 
looked  most  wretched,  and  as  he  evidently  disliked  intensely  being 
stared  at  by  Europeans,  I  quickly  took  my  departure.  On  my  way 
back  I  was  rather  startled  to  see  the  three  lifeless  bodies  of  the  King*s 
two  sons  and  grandson  lying  exposed  on  the  stone  platform  in  front  of 
the  Kotwali,  On  enquiry  I  learnt  that  Hodson  had  gone  a  second 
time  to  Humayun*s  tomb  that  morning  with  the  object  of  capturing 
these  Princes,  and  on  the  way  back  to  Delhi  had  shot  them  with  his 
own  hand — an  act  which,  whether  necessary  or  not,  has  undoubtedly 
cast  a  blot  on  his  reputation.  His  own  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stance was  that  he  feared  they  would  be  rescued  by  the  mob,  who 
could  easily  have  overpowered  his  small  escort  of  100  sowars,  and  it 
certainly  would  have  been  a  misfortune  had  these  men  escaped.  At 
the  time  a  thirst  for  revenge  on  accoimt  of  the  atrocities  committed 
within  the  walls  of  Delhi  was  so  great  that  the  shooting  of  the  Princes 
seemed  to  the  excited  feelings  of  the  army  hut  an  act  of  justice ;  and 
there  were  some  men,  whose  opinions  were  entitled  to  the  greatest 
respect,  who  considered  the  safety  of  the  British  force  would  have 
been  endangered  by  the  escape  of  the  representative^  of  the  house  of 
Taimur,  and  that  for  this  reason  Hodson^s  act  was  justified. 

My  own  feeling  on  the  subject  is  one  of  sorrow  that  such  a  brilliant 
soldier  should  have  laid  himself  open  to  so  much  adverse  criticism. 
Moreover,  I  do  not  think  that,  imder  any  circimistances,  he  should 
have  done  the  deed  himself,  or  ordered  it  to  be  done  in  that  smnmary 


that  they  made  a  special  request  to  bo  allowed  to  wear  the  same  uniform  as 
their  *  brothers  *  in  the  Rifles.  Tliis  was  acceded  to,  and  the  2nd  Gurkhas 
are  veiy  proud  of  the  little  red  line  on  their  facings. 
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manner,  unless  there  had  been  evident  signs  of  an  attempt  at  a 
rescue. 

But  it  must  be  understood  that  there  was  no  breach  of  faith  on 
Hodson's  part,  for  he  steadily  refused  to  give  any  promise  to  the 
Princes  that  their  lives  should  be  spared;  he  did,  however,  im- 
doubtedly  by  this  act  give  colour  to  the  accusations  of  blood-thirstiness 
which  his  detractors  were  not  slow  to  make. 

The  news  that  we  had  occupied  the  palace,  and  were  in  complete 
possession  of  the  city  of  Delhi,  consoled  Nicholson  on  his  deathbed. 
From  the  first  there  was  httle  hope  that  this  valuable  life  could  be 
saved.  He  was  taken  into  hospital  in  a  fainting  condition  from 
internal  hemorrhage,  and  he  endured  excruciating  agony ;  but,  wrote 
General  Chamberlain,  'throughout  those  nine  days  of  sufifering  he 
bore  himself  nobly ;  not  a  lament  or  sigh  ever  passed  his  lips.*  His 
every  thought  was  given  to  his  country,  and  to  the  last  he  materially 
aided  the  miUtary  authorities  by  his  clear-sighted,  sound,  and  reliable 
advice.  His  intellect  remained  unclouded  to  the  end.  With  his  latest 
breath  he  sent  messages  of  tender  farewell  to  his  mother,  hoping  she 
would  be  patient  under  his  loss,  and  to  his  oldest  and  dearest  friend, 
Herbert  Edwardes.  After  his  death  some  frontier  Chiefs  and  Native 
officers  of  the  Multani  Horse  were  permitted  to  see  him,  and  I  was 
told  that  it  was  touching  beyond  expression  to  see  these  strong  men 
shed  tears  as  they  looked  on  all  that  was  left  of  the  leader  they  so 
loved  and  honoured. 

Thus  ended  the  great  siege  of  Delhi,  and  to  no  one  could  the  tidings 
of  its  fall  have  brought  more  intense  relief  and  satisfaction  than  to  the 
Chief  Conmiissioner  of  the  Pimjab.  Although  in  the  first  instance  Sir 
John  Lawrence  certainly  under-estimated  the  strength  of  the  Delhi 
defences  and  the  difiiculties  with  which  General  Anson  had  to  contend, 
he  fully  reaUzed  them  later,  and  even  at  the  risk  of  imperilling  the 
safety  of  his  own  province  by  denuding  it  of  troops,  he  provided  the 
means  for  the  capture  of  the  rebel  stronghold,  and  consequently  the 
army  of  Delhi  felt  they  owed  him  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude. 

Like  Norman  when  writing  his  narrative  of  the  siege,  I  feel  I  cannot 
conclude  my  brief  account  of  it  without  paying  my  small  tribute  of 
praise  and  admiration  to  the  troops  who  bore  themselves  so  nobly  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  Their  behaviour  throughout  was  beyond  all 
praise,  their  constancy  was  unwearied,  their  gallantry  most  con- 
spicuous ;  in  thirty-two  different  fights  they  were  victorious  over  long 
odds,  being  often  exposed  to  an  enemy  ten  times  their  number,  who, 
moreover,  had  the  advantage  of  groimd  and  superior  Artillery ;  they 
fought  and  worked  as  if  each  one  felt  that  on  his  individual  exertions 
alone  depended  the  issue  of  the  day ;  they  wilhngly,  nay,  cheerfully, 
endured  such  trials  as  few  armies  have  ever  been  exposed  to  for  so 
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long  a  time.  For  three  months,  day  after  day,  and  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  every  man  had  to  be  constantly  imder  arms,  exposed 
to  a  scorching  Indian  sun,  which  was  almost  as  destructive  as,  and 
much  harder  to  bear  than,  the  enemy *s  never-ceasing  fire.  They  saw 
their  comrades  struck  down  by  cholera,  sunstroke,  and  dysentery, 
more  dispiriting  a  thousand  times  than  the  daily  casualties  in  action. 
They  beheld  their  enemies  reinforced  while  their  own  numbers  rapidly 
decreased.  Yet  they  never  lost  heart,  and  at  last,  when  it  became 
evident  that  no  hope  of  further  reinforcements  could  be  entertained, 
and  that  if  Delhi  were  to  be  taken  at  all  it  must  be  taken  at  once,  they 
advanced  to  the  assault  with  as  high  a  courage  and  as  complete  a 
confidence  in  the  result,  as  if  they  were  attacking  in  the  first  flush  and 
exultation  of  troops  at  the  commencement  of  a  campaign,  instead  of 
being  the  remnant  of  a  force  worn  out,  by  twelve  long  weeks  of 
privation  and  suffering,  by  hope  deferred  (which  truly  *maketh  the 
heart  sick  *),  and  by  weary  waiting  for  the  help  which  never  came. 
Batteries  were  thrown  up  within  easy  range  of  the  walls,  than  which 
a  more  heroic  piece  of  work  was  never  performed ;  and  finally,  these 
gallant  few,  of  whom  England  should  in  very  truth  be  everlastingly 
proud,  stormed  in  the  face  of  day  a  strong  fortress  defended  by 
80,000  desperate  men,  provided  with  everything  necessary  to  defy 
assault. 

The  list  of  killed  and  wounded  bears  witness  to  the  gallantry  of  all 
arms  of  the  service.  The  effective  force  at  Delhi  never  amounted  to 
10,000  men.  Of  these  992  were  killed  and  2,846  wounded,  besides 
hundreds  who  died  of  disease  and  exposure.  Where  all  behaved  nobly, 
it  is  diflBicult  to  particularize ;  but  it  will  not,  I  hope,  be  considered 
invidious  if  I  specially  draw  my  readers*  attention  to  the  four  corps 
most  constantly  engaged :  the  60th  Bifles,  the  Sirmur  battalion  of 
Gurkhas,  the  Guides,  and  the  Ist  Punjab  Infantry.  Placed  in  the  very 
front  of  the  position,  they  were  incessantly  imder  fire,  and  their  losses 
in  action  testify  to  the  nature  of  the  service  they  performed.  The 
60th  Bifles  left  Meerut  with  440  of  all  ranks ;  a  few  days  before  the 
assault  they  received  a  reinforcement  of  nearly  200,  making  a  total  of 
640;  their  casualties  were  889.  The  Sirmur  battalion  began  with 
450  men,  and  were  joined  by  a  draft  of  90,  making  a  total  of  540 ;  their 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  819.  The  strength  of  the 
Guides  when  they  joined  was  550  Cavalry  and  Infantry,  and  their 
casualties  were  808.  The  1st  Punjab  Infantry  arrived  in  Delhi  with 
8  British  officers  and  664  Natives  of  all  ranks.  Two  of  the  British 
officers  were  killed,  and  the  third  severely  wounded,  and  of  the 
Natives,  8  officers^  and  200  men  were  killed  and  wounded ;  while  out 

*  Amongst  the  Native  officers  killed  was  Subadar  Buttun  Sing,  who  fell 
mortally  wounded  in  the  glacis.  He  was  a  Patiala  Sikh,  and  had  been 
invalided  from  the  service.    As  the  Ist  Punjab  Infantry  neared  Delhi,  lligor 
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of  the  British  officers  attached  to  the  regiment  during  the  siege  1  was 
killed  and  4  wounded.  Further,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  dwell 
on  the  splendid  service  done  by  the  Artillery  and  Engineers.  The 
former,  out  of  their  small  number,  had  866  killed  or  disabled,  and  the 
latter  two- thirds  of  their  officers  and  293  of  their  men.  I  cannot  more 
appropriately  conclude  this  chapter  than  by  quoting  the  words  of  Lord 
Canning,  who,  as  Governor-General  of  India,  wrote  as  follows  in  giving 
pubUcation  to  the  Delhi  despatches :  *  In  the  name  of  outraged 
humanity,  in  memory  of  innocent  blood  ruthlessly  shed,  and  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  first  signal  vengeance  inflicted  on  the  foulest  treason, 
the  Governor-General  in  Council  records  his  gratitude  to  Major-General 
Wilson  and  the  brave  army  of  Delhi.  He  does  so  in  the  sure  conviction 
that  a  like  tribute  awaits  them,  not  in  England  only,  but  wherever 
within  the  limits  of  civilization  the  news  of  their  well-earned  triumph 
shall  reach.' 


CHAPTER  XX. 


The  fall  of  Delhi  was  loudly  proclaimed,  and  the  glad  tidings  spread 
like  wildfire  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  India,  bringing 
intense  reUef  to  Europeans  everywhere,  but  more  especially  to  those 
in  the  Punjab,  who  felt  that  far  too  great  a  strain  was  being  put  upon 
the  loyalty  of  the  people,  and  that  failure  at  Delhi  would  probably 
mean  a  rising  of  the  Sikhs  and  Punjabis.     Salutes  were  fired  in  honour 


Coke  saw  the  old  man  standing  in  the  road  with  two  swords  on.  He  begged 
to  be  taken  back  into  the  service,  and  when  Coke  demorred  be  said  :  *  What ! 
my  old  corps  going  to  fight  at  Delhi  without  me  !  I  hope  you  will  let  mc 
lead  my  old  Sikh  com|)any  into  action  again.  I  vnll  break  these  two  swonls 
in  your  cause.'  Coke  acceded  to  the  old  man's  wish,  and  throughout  the 
siege  of  Delhi  he  displayed  the  most  splendid  courage.  At  the  great  attack 
on  the  '  Sammy  House '  on  the  Ist  and  2nd  August,  wlien  Lieutenant  Travers 
of  his  regiment  was  killed,  Ruttun  Sing,  amidst  a  shower  of  bullets,  jumped 
on  to  the  (mrapet  and  shouted  to  the  enemy,  who  were  storming  the  piquet : 
'  If  anv  man  wants  to  fight,  let  him  come  here,  and  not  stand  firing  like  a 
coward  !  I  am  Ruttun  Sing,  of  Patiala. '  He  then  sprang  down  among  the 
enemy,  followed  by  the  men  of  his  comjiany,  and  drove  them  off  >>ith 
heavy  loss. 

On  the  moniinff  of  the  assault  the  regiment  had  marched  down  to  the 
rendezvous  at  Ludlow  Castle,  *  left  in  front.*  While  waiting  for  the  Artillery 
to  fira  a  few  final  rounds  at  the  breaches,  the  men  sat  down,  and,  falling  in 
acain,  were  doing  so  *  right  in  front.'  Ruttun  Sing  came  up  to  Lieutenant 
Cnarles  Nicholson,  who  was  commanding  the  regiment,  and  said  :  '  We  ought 
to  fall  in  ''left  in  front," '  thereby  making  his  own  company  the  leading  one 
in  the  assault.  In  a  few  minutes  more  Ruttun  Sing  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  Dal  Sing,  the  Jemadar  of  his  company,  a  man  of  as  great  courage  as 
Ruttun  Sing,  but  not  of  the  same  excitable  nature,  was  killed  outright 
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of  the  victory  at  all  the  principal  stations,  but  the  Native  population  of 
the  Punjab  could  not  at  first  be  made  to  believe  that  the  Moghul 
capital,  with  its  hordes  of  defenders,  could  have  been  captured  by  the 
small  English  army  they  saw  marching  through  their  province  a  few 
months  before.  Even  at  that  time  it  seemed  all  too  small  for  the  task 
before  it,  and  since  then  they  knew  it  had  dwindled  down  to  less  than 
half  its  numbers.  It  was  not,  indeed,  until  they  had  ocular  demonstra- 
tion of  our  success,  in  the  shape  of  the  loot  which  some  of  the  Native 
followers  belonging  to  the  besieging  force  took  back  to  their  homes, 
that  they  became  convinced  of  the  reality  of  our  victory. 

Sir  John  Lawrence  being  painfully  alive  to  the  weakness  of  our 
position  in  the  Punjab,  as  compared  to  the  great  strength  of  the  Sikhs, 
on  hearing  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Delhi,  begged  General  Wilson 
to  send  back  at  once  a  British  regiment  as  a  practical  proof  that  our 
triumph  was  complete,  and  that  he  no  longer  needed  so  many  troops. 
But  though  the  city  was  in  our  possession,  a  great  deal  remained  to  be 
done  before  a  single  soldier  could  be  spared.  Above  all  things,  it  was 
necessary  to  open  up  communication  with  Cawnpore  and  Lucknow,  in 
order  to  ascertain  exactly  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
We  had  heard  of  the  failure  of  Havelock*s  attempts  to  reach  Lucknow, 
and  of  his  having  been  obliged  in  the  end  to  retire  to  Cawnpore  and 
wait  for  reinforcements,  but  we  had  not  been  able  to  learn  whether 
such  reinforcements  had  reached  him,  or  how  long  the  beleaguered 
garrison  of  Lucknow  was  likely  to  hold  out. 

No  time  was  wasted  at  Delhi.  On  the  21st  September,  the  very  day 
after  the  palace  was  occupied,  it  was  decided  to  despatch  a  colmnn  to 
Cawnpore ;  but,  on  account  of  the  weakened  condition  of  the  whole 
force,  there  was  considerable  difficulty  in  detaiUng  the  troops  for  its 
composition.  The  total  strength  of  the  corps*  eventually  selected 
amounted  to  750  British  and  1,900  Native  soldiers,  with  sixteen  field- 
guns. 

No  officer  of  note  or  high  rank  being  available,  the  command  of  the 
column  should  have  been  given  to  the  senior  regimental  officer  serving 

*  Two  troops  of  Horse  Artillery,  with  four  guns  and  one  howitzer  each, 
coiumauded  respectively  by  Captains  Remraington  and  Blunt.  One  Field 
Battery,  with  six  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Bourchicr.  One  British 
Cavalry  regiment,  the  9th  Lancers,  reduced  to  300  men,  commanded  by  Major 
Ouvry.  Two  British  Infantry  regiments  (the  8th  and  75th  Foot),  commanded 
re8|x;ctively  by  Major  Hinde  and  Captain  Gordon,  wliich  could  only  number 
between  them  450  men.  Detacliments  of  three  Pnqjab  Cavalry  regiments, 
the  Ist,  2n(l  and  5th,  commanded  by  Lieutenants  John  Watson,  Dighton 
Probyn  and  George  Younghusband,  numbering  in  all  820  men.  A  detach- 
ment  of  Hodson's  Horse,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Hugh  Goiiffh,  and  con- 
sisting of  180  men.  Two  Punjab  lufantryrx^ciments,  commandedby  Captains 
Green  and  Wilde,  each  about  600  men ;  and  200  Sap|)er8  and  Miners,  with 
whom  were  Lieutenants  Home  and  Lang. 
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with  it,  viz.,  Colonel  Hope  Grant,  of  the  9th  Lancers ;  but  for  some 
unexplained  motive  Lientenant-Colonel  Greathed,  of  the  8th  Foot,  was 
chosen  by  General  Wilson.  Captain  Bannatyne,  of  the  same  regiment, 
was  appointed  his  Brigade- Major,  and  I  was  sent  with  the  colmnn  as 
Deputy  Assistant  Quartermaster- General.  On  the  fall  of  Delhi  the 
whole  of  the  Head-Quarters  staff  returned  to  Simla,  except  Henry 
Norman,  whose  soldierly  instincts  made  him  prefer  accompanying  the 
colmnn,  in  order  that  he  might  be  ready  to  join  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  the 
newly-appointed  Commander-in-Chief,  who  had  shortly  before  arrived 
in  India. 

Nicholson's  funeral  was  taking  place  as  we  marched  out  of  Delhi,  at 
daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  September.  It  was  a  matter  of 
regret  to  me  that  I  was  unable  to  pay  a  last  tribute  of  respect  to  my 
loved  and  honoured  friend  and  Commander  by  following  his  body  to 
the  grave,  but  I  could  not  leave  the  column.  That  march  through 
Delhi  in  the  early  morning  light  was  a  gruesome  proceeding.  Our  way 
from  the  Lahore  gate  by  the  Chandni  Chauk  led  through  a  veritable  city 
of  the  dead ;  not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  but  the  falling  of  our  own 
footsteps ;  not  a  living  creature  was  to  be  seen.  Dead  bodies  were 
strewn  about  in  all  directions,  in  every  attitude  that  the  death-struggle 
had  caused  them  to  assume,  and  in  every  stage  of  decomposition.  We 
marched  in  silence,  or  involuntarily  spoke  in  whispers,  as  though  fear- 
ing to  disturb  those  ghastly  remains  of  humanity.  The  sights  we 
encountered  were  horrible  and  sickening  to  the  last  degree.  Here  a 
dog  gnawed  at  an  uncovered  limb ;  there  a  vulture,  disturbed  by  our 
approach  from  its  loathsome  meal,  but  too  completely  gorged  to  fly, 
fluttered  away  to  a  safer  distance.  In  many  instances  the  positions  of 
the  bodies  were  appallingly  life-like.  Some  lay  with  their  arms  up- 
lifted as  if  beckoning,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  scene  was  weird  and 
terrible  beyond  description.  Our  horses  seemed  to  feel  the  horror  of  it 
as  much  as  we  did,  for  they  shook  and  snorted  in  evident  terror.  The 
atmosphere  was  unimaginably  disgusting,  laden  as  it  was  with  the 
most  noxious  and  sickening  odours. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  joy  of  breathing  the  pure  air  of  the 
open  country  after  such  a  horrible  experience  ;  but  we  had  not  escaped 
untainted.  That  night  we  had  several  cases  of  cholera,  one  of  the 
victims  being  Captain  Wilde,  the  Commandant  of  the  4th  Punjab 
Infantry.  He  was  sent  back  to  Delhi  in  a  hopeless  condition,  it  was 
thought,  but  he  recovered,  and  did  excellent  work  at  the  head  of  his 
fine  regiment  during  the  latter  part  of  the  campaign. 

After  a  march  of  eleven  miles  we  reached  Ghazi-uddin  nagar,  to  find 
the  place  deserted.  We  halted  the  next  day.  The  baggage  axiimals 
were  out  of  condition  after  their  long  rest  at  Delhi ;  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  overhaul  their  loads  and  get  rid  of  the  superfluous  kit  and 
plunder  which  the  followers  had  brought  away  with  them.    We  were 
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aeeompsnled  on  our  march  by  a  few  enterprUmf;  oiTillan*,  who  had 
found  their  way  mto  Delhi  ihe  day  after  we  took  po«i«euion  of  the 
palace.  Amongst  them  was  Alfred  Ljall,*  a  Bchoolfellow  of  mine  at 
Eton.  He  was  on  his  way  to  t^e  up  the  appointment  of  Asmstant- 
Magistrate  at  Bulandshahr,  where  he  was  located  when  the  Mutiny 
broke  out.  As  we  rode  along  he  gave  me  a  most  interesting  little 
history  of  his  personal  experiences  during  the  early  days  of  Uay,  from 
the  time  when  the  first  symptoms  of  the  coming  storm  were  felt,  jntil . 
that  when  the  surronnding  oonntry  rose  en  wnuje.  and  he  and  thoae 
with  him  faad'to  aeek  shelier  at  Meerut.  1  Hhomd  liJte  to  repeat  hia 
story  for  the  benefit  of  my  readers,  but  I  refrain,  as  it  would  lose  bo 
much  by  my  telling ;  and  I  hope  that  some  day  Sir  Alfred  Ljall  may 
be  induced  to  tell  hia  own  story  in  the  picturesque  and  attraotiTO 
language  which  is  bo  well  known  and  so  much  appreciated  by  the 
reading  public. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  Norman,  Lyall,  and  I,  marching 
with  Wateon's  Cavalry,  two  or  three  miles  in  advance  of  the  column, 
arrived  at  croas-roadB,  one  leading  to  Bulandahahr,  the  other  to  Mala- 
garh,  a  fort  belonging  to  a  Mahomedan  of  the  name  of  W^i^^^m), 
who,  when  the  British  rule  was  in  abeyance,  aegianed  aothoritv  ovct 
the  district  in  the  name  of  the  Kmnaror  ni  JJulhi.  Wb  haJteti.  and. 
naving  put  ont  onr  piquets,  lay  down  and  waited  tor  the  dawn.  From 
information  obtained  by  the  civil  officers  with  the  eolnmn,  we  sus- 
pected that  Urge  numbers  of  mutineers  were  collected  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

We  were  not  left  longindonbt  as  to  the  correctness  of  oursurmisings, 
for  we  were  soon  rudely  awakened  by  the  rattle  of  shots  exchanged 
between  onr  vedettea  and  those  of  the  enemy.  Information  was  sent 
back  at  once  to  the  advance  guard  and  to  onr  Commander,  while  we 
set  to  work  to  ascertain  the  enemy's  exact  poaition ;  this  proved  to  be 
at  Bulandshahr,  and  we  were  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  the  main 

As  we  advanced  the  rebel  Cavalry  fell  back,  and  when  we  got  under 
fire  of  their  guns,  our  Horse  Artillery  came  into  action ;  our  Infantry 
coming  up,  found  the  enemy  occupying  an  extremely  strong  position, 
in  the  gaol  and  a  walled  serai  at  the  entrance  to  the  town,  their  left 
being  covered  by  the  enclosed  gardens  and  ruined  houses  of  the  deserted 
oivil  station,  within  which  they  were  collected  in  considerable  force. 
From  these  points  they  were  driven  by  the  TGth  Foot,  who,  in  a  most 
dashing  manner,  captured  two  9-poander  guns,  while  a  third  was  taken 
by  the  Cavalry.  The  rebels  then  began  to  retreat,  and  were  followed 
up  by  a  small  body  of  Cavalry,  under  Drysdale.f  of  the  0th  Lancers, 

*  Afterwacdt  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.E,  LientennDt-GoTemor  of 
the  North- West  Provinoes,  and  now  a  member  of  the  Indian  Coimoil. 

t  Now  Oenwal  Sir  William  Diysdale,  K.C.B. 
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with  whom  were  Sarel,  of  the  same  regiment,  Augustus  Anson  of  the 
84th  Foot,  and  myself.  We  soon  became  entangled  in  narrow  streets, 
but  at  last  found  ourselves  in  a  gateway  leading  out  of  the  town,  which 
was  crowded  with  bullock-carts,  flying  townspeople,  and  a  number  of 
the  enemy,  some  on  horseback,  some  on  foot.  There  we  had  hard 
fighting ;  Sarel  was  wounded  in  the  act  of  running  a  sepoy  through 
the  body,  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand  being  taken  off  by  a  bullet, 
which  then  passed  through  his  left  arm;  Anson  was  surrounded  by 
mutineers,  and  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  for  which  he  was 
rewarded  with  the  Victoria  Cross.  I  was  riding  a  Waziri  horse,  which 
had  belonged  to  John  Nicholson,  and  as  it  had  been  a  great  favourite 
of  his,  I  had  commissioned  a  friend  to  buy  him  for  me  at  the  sale  of 
Nicholson's  effects.  He  was  naturally  impetuous,  and,  being  now 
greatly  excited  by  the  firing  and  confusion,  plunged  about  a  good  deal. 
He  certainly  was  not  a  comfortable  mount  on  that  day,  but  all  the 
same  he  saved  my  life.  In  the  midst  of  the  mM^e  I  observed  a  sepoy 
taking  deliberate  aim  at  me,  and  tried  to  get  at  him,  but  the  crowd 
between  him  and  me  prevented  my  reaching  him.  He  fired;  my 
frightened  animal  reared,  and  received  in  his  head  the  bullet  which  was 
intended  for  me.** 

The  work  fell  chiefly  on  the  Cavalry  and  Horse  Artillery.  Major 
Ouvry,  who  conmianded  them,  must  have  been  a  proud  man  that  day, 
for  they  behaved  splendidly.  Two  of  Blunt*s  guns  also,  under  an  old 
Addiscombe  friend  of  mine  named  Cracklow,  did  excellent  service.  The 
9th  Lancers,  under  Drysdale,  performed  wonders;  and  the  three 
squadrons  of  Punjab  Cavalry,  under  their  gallant  young  leaders, 
Probyn,  Watson,  and  Younghusband,  and  the  squadron  of  Hodson's 
Horse,  under  Hugh  Gough,  showed  of  what  good  stuff  they  were  made. 
Our  casualties  were  6  men  kiUed,  6  officers  and  35  men  wounded.  The 
enemy's  loss  was  800.  A  large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  baggage 
fell  into  our  hands,  including  many  articles  plundered  from  European 
men  and  women. 

After  the  fight  was  over,  the  colunm  passed  through  the  town,  and 
our  camp  was  pitched  about  a  mile  beyond,  on  the  banks  of  the  KaU 
Naddi.  The  same  afternoon  Malagarh  was  reconnoitred,  but  was 
found  to  be  deserted,  a  satisfactory  result  of  the  morning's  action,  for 
the  fort,  if  defended,  would  have  given  us  some  trouble  to  take. 
WaUdad  Khan  evidently  hoped  to  become  a  power  in  the  district,  for 
he  had  begun  to  make  gun-carriages,  and  we  found  roughly -cast  guns 
on  the  lathes  ready  for  boring  out.  It  was  decided  that  Malagarh 
Fort,  which  was  full  of  articles  of  every  description  taken  from  the 
English  residents,  should  be  destroyed.    Its  demolition,  however,  took 

*  The  horse,  although  badly  hurt,  was  not  killed,  and  eventually  did  me 
good  service. 
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some  time  to  effect,  and  as  we  could  not  move  till  transport  came 
from  Meerut  to  convey  our  wounded  officers  and  men  back  to  that 
place,  the  column  halted  at  Bulandshahr  for  four  days. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  October  the  fort  was  blown  up,  and  most 
unfortunately,  while  superintending  the  operation,  Lieutenant  Home 
was  killed.*  The  mine  had  been  laid  and  the  slow-match  lighted,  but 
the  explosion  not  following  as  quickly  as  was  expected.  Home  thought 
the  match  must  have  gone  out,  and  went  forward  again  to  relight  it. 
At  that  moment  the  mine  blew  up.  His  death  was  greatly  felt  in 
camp,  happening  as  it  did  when  all  the  excitement  of  battle  was  over. 

We  left  Bulandshalir,  and  said  good-bye  to  Lyall  on  the  8rd  October, 
feeling  that  he  was  being  placed  in  a  position  of  considerable  risk, 
thrown  as  he  was  on  his  own  resources,  with  general  instructions  to 
re-establish  the  authority  of  the  British  Government.  He  was  not, 
however,  molested,  and  after  two  or  three  d^y^  ha  waa  inipfld  bv  a 
~8mall  body  of  troops  from  Meerut.  During  the  months  that  followed 
he  and  hia  eafinrt  had  Hflyerii.1  alftyms  and  some  smart  sJormishes :  for 
Rohilkand>  a  large  tract  of  country  to  the  east  of  ijulandshanr,  was 
hold  by  the  rebels  until  the  following  spring,  and  Lvall's  district  was 
constantly  traversed  by  bodies  of  mutinous  sepoys. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  we  reached  Khurja,  a  fair-sized 
Mahomedan  town,  from  which  some  of  our  Cavalry  soldiers  were 
recruited.  The  first  thing  that  met  our  eyes  on  arrival  at  this  place 
was  a  skeleton,  ostentatiously  placed  against  the  side  of  a  bridge  leading 
to  the  cncamping-ground ;  it  was  headless,  and  the  bones  were  hacked 
and  broken.  It  was  pronounced  by  more  than  one  doctor  to  be  the 
skeleton  of  a  European  woman.  This  sight  maddened  the  soldiery, 
who  demanded  vengeance,  and  at  one  time  it  seemed  that  the  town  of 
Khurja  would  have  to  pay  the  penalty  for  the  supposed  crime.  The 
whole  force  was  greatly  excited.  At  length  calmer  counsels  prevailed. 
The  people  of  the  town  protested  their  innocence,  and  expressed  their 
anxiety  to  be  our  humble  servants ;  they  were,  as  a  whole,  given  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt,  but  some  soldiers  found  in  the  town,  belonging  to 
regiments  which  had  mutinied,  were  tried,  and  hanged  or  acquitted 
according  to  the  evidence  given. 

Some  excitement  was  caused  on  reaching  camp  by  the  appearance  of 
a  fakir  seated  under  a  tree  close  to  where  our  tents  were  pitched.  The 
man  was  evidently  under  a  vow  of  silence,  which  Hindu  devotees  often 
make  as  a  penance  for  sin,  or  to  earn  a  title  to  more  than  a  fair  share 
of  happiness  in  a  future  life.  On  our  addressing  him,  the  fakir  pointed 
to  a  small  wooden  platter,  making  signs  for  us  to  examine  it.  The 
platter  had  been  quite  recently  used  for  mixing  food  in,  and  at  first 

*  This  was  the  Engineer  officer  who  had  fluch  a  miraculous  C8ca{)0  when  he 
blew  in  the  Kashmir  gate  at  Delhi,  for  which  act  of  gallantry  he  had  been 
])romised  the  Victoria  CroHs. 
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there  seemed  to  be  nothing  unusual  about  it.  On  closer  inspection, 
however,  we  discovered  that  a  detachable  square  of  wood  had  been  let 
in  at  the  bottom,  on  removing  which  a  hollow  became  visible,  and  in  it 
lay  a  small  folded  paper,  that  proved  to  be  a  note  from  General  Have- 
lock,  written  in  the  Greek  character,  containing  the  information  that 
he  was  on  his  way  to  the  relief  of  the  Lucknow  garrison,  and  begging 
any  Commander  into  whose  hands  the  communication  might  fall  to 
push  on  as  fast  as  possible  to  his  assistance,  as  he  sorely  needed  rein- 
forcements, having  few  men  and  no  carriage  to  speak  of.  This  decided 
Greathed  to  proceed  with  as  little  delay  as  might  be  to  Gawnpore. 

Just  before  we  left  Bulandshahr,  a  spy  reported  to  me  that  an 
English  lady  was  a  prisoner  in  a  village  some  twenty  miles  ofif,  and 
that  she  was  anxious  to  be  rescued.  As  on  cross-examination,  how- 
ever, the  story  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  very  reliable,  I  told  the  man 
he  must  bring  me  some  proof  of  the  presence  of  the  lady  in  the  village. 
Accordingly,  on  the  arrival  of  the  colimin  at  Khurja,  he  appeared  with 
a  piece  of  paper  on  which  was  written  *  Miss  Martindale.*  This 
necessitated  the  matter  being  inquired  into,  and  I  obtained  the 
Brigadier*s  permission  to  make  a  detour  to  the  village  in  question.  I 
started  ofif,  accompanied  by  Watson  and  Probyn,  with  their  two 
squadrons  of  Cavalry.  We  timed  our  march  so  as  to  reach  our  desti- 
nation just  before  dawn  ;  the  Cavalry  surrounded  the  village,  and  with 
a  small  escort  we  three  proceeded  up  the  little  street  to  the  house  where 
the  guide  told  us  the  lady  was  confined.  Not  only  was  the  house 
empty,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  sick  and  bedridden  old  people, 
there  was  not  a  soul  in  the  village.  There  had  evidently  been  a  hasty 
retreat,  which  puzzled  me  greatly,  as  I  had  taken  every  precaution  to 
ensure  secrecy,  for  I  feared  that  if  our  intention  to  rescue  the  lady 
became  known  she  would  be  carried  oflF.  As  day  broke  we  searched 
the  surroimding  crops,  and  found  the  villagers  and  some  soldiers  hidden 
amongst  them.  They  one  and  all  denied  that  there  was  the  slightest 
truth  in  the  story,  and  as  it  appeared  a  waste  of  time  to  fmrther  prose- 
cute the  fruitless  search,  we  were  on  the  point  of  starting  to  rejoin  our 
camp,  when  there  was  a  cry  from  our  troopers  of  *  Mem  sahib  hoi  /' 
(Here  is  the  lady),  and  presently  an  excessively  dusky  girl  about 
sixteen  years  of  age  appeared,  clad  in  Native  dress.  vVe  had  some 
difficulty  in  getting  the  young  woman  to  tell  us  what  had  happened  ; 
but  on  assuring  her  that  no  harm  should  be  done  to  those  with  whom 
she  was  living,  she  told  us  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  clerk  in  the 
Commissioner's  office  at  Sitapur ;  that  all  her  family  had  been  killed 
when  the  rising  took  place  at  that  station,  and  that  she  had  been 
carried  off  by  a  sowar  to  his  home.  We  asked  her  if  she  wished  to  come 
away  with  us.  After  some  hesitation  she  declined,  saying  the  sowar 
had  married  her  (after  the  Mahomedan  fashion),  and  was  kind  to  her, 
and  she  had  no  friends  and  relations  to  go  to.     On  asking  her  why  she 
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liad  sent  to  let  ub  know  she  was  there,  she  replied  that  she  thought 
she  would  like  to  join  the  British  force,  which  she  heard  was  Id  the 
neighbourhood,  hut  on  farther  refleotion  she  had  oome  to  the  con- 
olosion  it  was  beet  for  her  to  remain  where  she  was.  After  talking  to 
her  for  some  time,  and  making  quite  sure  she  was  not  likely  to  change 
her  mind,  we  rode  away,  leaving  her  to  her  sowar,  with  whom  she  was 
apparently  quite  content.*  I  need  hardly  say  we  got  unmercifully  chafied 
on  our  return  to  camp,  when  the  result  of  our  expedition  leaked  out 

At  Somna,  where  we  halted  for  the  night,  we  heard  that  the 
Mahomedan  insurgents,  the  prisoners  released  from  gaol,  jg^|i^g]is^ 
Bajpota  of  the  neighbourhood,  were  prepared  to  resist  our  advance  on 
Aligarh,  and  that  they  expected  to  be  aided  by  a  large  number  of 
mutineers  from  Delhi.  We  came  in  eight  of  Aligarh  shortly  before 
daybreak  on  the  5th  October.  Our  advance  was  stopped  by  a  motley 
nrnwd  drawn  un  before  the  waUa.  shouting,  blowing  horns,  beating 
drums,  and  abusing  the  t'eringhis  in  the  choices!  Hindustani ;  but,  so 
far  as  we  could  aee,  there  were  no  sepoys  amongst  them.  The  Horse 
Artillery  coming  up,  these  valiant  defenders  quickly  fled  inside  the  city 
and  closed  the  gates,  leaving  two  guns  in  our  possession,  Thinking  we 
should  be  sure  to  attack  and  take  the  place,  they  rushed  through  it  to 
the  other  side,  and  made  for  the  open  country.  But  we  had  had 
enough  of  street  fighting  at  Delhi.  Our  Cavalry  and  Artillery  were 
divided  into  two  parties,  which  moved  round  the  walls,  one  to  the 
right  and  the  other  to  the  left,  and  united  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  at 
the  further  side.  Vfe  followed  them  for  several  miles.  Some  hod 
concealed  themselves  in  the  high  crops,  and  were  discovered  by  the 
Cavalry  on  their  return  march  to  camp.  Ouvry  formed  a  long  line, 
and  one  by  one  the  rebels,  starting  up  as  the  troopers  rode  through  the 
fields,  were  killed,  while  our  lose  was  trifling. 

The  inhabitants  of  Aligarh  had  apparently  had  a  bod  time  of  it 
under  the  rebel  rule,  for  they  expressed  much  joy  at  the  result  of  the 
morning's  work,  and  were  eager  in  their  proffers  to  bring  in  supplies 
for  our  troops  and  to  otherwise  help  us. 

Ill  as  we  could  afford  to  weaken  our  column,  it  was  so  necessary  to 
keep  the  main  line  o(  communication  open,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  dis- 
order into  which  the  country  had  fallen,  that  it  was  decided  to  leave 
two  companies  of  Punjabis  at  Aligarh,  as  a  guard  to  the  young  civilian 
who  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  district. 

Fourteen  miles  from  Aligarh  on  the  road  to  Cawnpore  there  lived 
two  Rftiputa.  twjf  hrnt.liHrg^  whn  hod  taken  such  a  prominent  port  in 
the  rebellion  that  a  price  had  been  put  on  their  heads,  and  for  the 

*  A  few  ycai'a  afterwards  alie  communiiated  with  the  civil  autliorities  of  the 
district,  and  made  out  euch  a  pitiliil  story  ol  ill-treatiuelit  by  her  Haliomedan 
hiut«nd,  that  she  vas  sent  to  Calcutta,  where  some  ladies  were  good  enoQf^ 
to  look  after  her. 
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future  peace  of  the  district  it  was  considered  necessary  to  capture  them. 
In  order  to  surprise  them  the  more  completely,  it  was  given  out  that 
the  column  was  to  march  towards  Agra,  from  which  place  disquieting 
news  had  been  received,  while  secret  orders  were  issued  to  proceed 
towards  Cawnpore.  The  Cavalry  went  on  in  advance,  and  while  it  was 
still  dark,  succeeded  in  surrounding  the  village  of  Akrabad,  where  dwelt 
the  brothers.  In  attempting  to  escape  they  were  both  killed,  and  three 
small  guns  were  found  in  their  house  loaded  and  primed,  but  we  had 
arrived  too  suddenly  to  admit  of  their  being  used  against  us.  We  dis- 
covered besides  a  quantity  of  articles  which  must  have  belonged  to 
European  ladies — dresses,  books,  photographs,  and  knick-knaoks  of 
every  description — which  made  us  feel  that  the  twins  had  richly 
deserved  their  fate. 

We  halted  on  the  7th,  and  on  the  8th  marched  across  country  to 
Bryjgarh  (a  prettily  situated  village  under  a  fortified  hill),  our  object 
being  to  get  nearer  to  Agra,  the  reports  from  which  place  had  been 
causing  us  anxiety,  and  likewise  to  put  ourselves  in  a  position  to  inter- 
cept the  Rohilkand  mutineers,  who  we  were  told  were  on  their  way  to 
Lucknow. 

No  sooner  had  we  got  to  Bryjgarh  than  we  received  information 
that  the  detachment  we  had  left  behind  at  Aligarh  was  not  likely  to  be 
left  undisturbed,  and  at  the  same  time  an  urgent  call  for  assistance 
came  from  Agra,  where  a  combined  attack  by  insurgents  from  Gwalior, 
Mhow,  and  Delhi  was  imminent.  Fifty  of  Hodson's  Horse,  under  a 
European  officer,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  Infantry  to  make  the 
detachment  we  had  left  there  up  to  200,  were  at  once  despatched  to 
Aligarh.  It  was  clear,  too,  that  the  appeal  from  Agra  must  be  re- 
sponded to,  for  it  was  an  important  place,  the  capital  of  the  North- 
West  Provinces ;  the  troops  and  residents  had  been  shut  up  in  the  fort 
for  more  than  three  months,  and  the  letters,  which  followed  each  other 
in  quick  succession,  showed  that  the  authorities  were  considerably 
alarmed.  It  was  felt,  therefore,  that  it  was  imperative  upon  us  to  turn 
our  stops  towards  Agra,  but  it  entailed  our  marching  forty-eight  miles 
out  of  our  way,  and  having  to  give  up  for  the  time  any  idea  of  aiding 
Havelock  in  the  relief  of  Lucknow. 

The  column  marched  at  midnight  on  the  8th  October,  the  Horse 
Artillery  and  Cavalry,  which  I  accompanied,  pushing  on  as  fast  as 
possible.  Wo  hod  done  thirty-six  miles,  when  wo  were  advised  from 
Agra  that  there  was  no  need  for  so  much  haste,  as  the  enemy,  having 
heard  of  our  approach,  wore  retiring;  we  accordingly  halted,  nothing 
loath,  till  the  Infantry  come  up. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  10th  October,  we  reached  Agra.  Cross- 
ing the  Jumna  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  we  passed  under  the  walls  of  the 
picturesque  old  fort  built  by  the  Emperor  Akbar  nearly  800  years 
before. 
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The  Earopean  residentB  who  had  been  prisonera  within  the  walla  of 
the  fort  for  bo  long  Htrcomod  ont  to  meet  and  welcome  us,  overjoyed 
at  being  free  at  last.  We  presented,  I  am  siraid,  but  a  sorry  appcar- 
anoe,  as  compared  to  the  neatly-dressed  ladies  and  the  spick-and-span 
troops  who  greeted  us,  for  one  of  the  ff^r  soi  was  overheard  to  remark, 
'  Was  ever  such  a  dirty-looking  lot  seen  ?'  Our  clothes  were,  indeed, 
worn  and  soiled,  and  our  faces  so  bronzed  that  the  white  soldiers  were 
hardi;  to  be  distinguished  from  their  Native  coniradcH. 

Our  questions  as  to  what  had  become  of  the  enemy,  who  we  hod 
been  informed  bad  disappeared  with  such  unaooountable  celerity  on 
hearing  of  the  advance  of  the  column,  were  answered  by  assuranees 
that  there  was  no  need  to  concern  ourselves  about  tbem,  as  they  had 
fled  across  the  Eari  Naddi,  a  river  thirteen  miles  away,  and  were  in 
full  retreat  towards  Gwalior.  It  was  a  Uttlo  difficnlt  to  bchevc  in  the 
complete  dispersion  of  the  formidable  rebel  army,  the  mere  rumoured 
approach  of  which  had  created  such  consternation  in  the  minds  of  the 
Agra  authorities,  and  hod  caused  the  many  urgent  messages  imploring 
us  to  push  on. 

Our  doubts,  however,  were  met  with  the  smile  of  superior  knowledge. 
We  were  informed  that  the  rebels  had  found  it  impossible  to  get  their 
guns  across  to  the  Agra  side  of  the  stream,  and  that,  feeling  themselves 
powerlei«  without  them  to  resist  our  column,  they  bad  taken  them- 
selves off  with  the  least  possible  delay.  We  were  asked  with  some 
indif;nation,  '  Had  not  the  whole  country  round  been  scoured  by 
thoroughly  trustworthy  men  without  a  trace  of  the  enemy  being  dis- 
covered ?'  And  we  were  assured  that  we  might  take  our  much-needed 
rest  in  perfect  confidence  that  we  were  not  likely  to  be  disturbed.  We 
were  further  told  by  thoee  who  were  responsible  tor  the  local  Intelli- 
genoe  Uenartment.  and  wno  were  repeatedlv  questioned,  that  they  hod 
no  doubt  whatever  their  information  was  correct,  and  that  tn^^ras 
no  need  to  follow  up  the  enemy  untU  our  troops  were  rested  and 
refreshed. 

We  were  then  not  aware  of  what  soon  became  painfully  apparent, 
that  neither  the  information  nor  the  opinions  of  the  heads  of  the  civil 
and  mPitary  administration  at  Agra  were  to  be  reUed  upon.  That  admini- 
stration had,  indeed,  completely  collapsed;  there  was  no  controlling 
authority ;  the  crisis  had  produced  no  one  in  any  responsiblo  position 
who  understood  the  nature  of  the  convulsion  through  which  we  were 
passing ;  and  endless  discussion  had  resulted  (as  must  always  be  the 
case)  in  fatal  indecision  and  timidity. 

We  could  hardly  have  been  expected  to  know  Chat  the  government 
of  BO  great  a  province  was  in  the  hands  of  men  who  were  utterly  unfit 
to  cope  with  the  difficulticB  of  an  emergency  such  as  had  now  arisen, 
although  is  quieter  times  they  had  filled  their  positions  with  credit  to 
themselves  and  advantage  to  the  Stale. 
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That  this  was  the  case  can  be  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  but  I  do  not 
give  it  as  an  excuse  for  our  being  caught  napping  by  the  enemy,  which 
we  certainly  were.  We  ought,  of  course,  to  have  reconnoitred  the  sur- 
rounding country  for  ourselves,  and  posted  our  piquets  as  usual ;  and 
we  ought  not  to  have  been  induced  to  neglect  these  essential  military 
precautions  by  the  confident  assertion  of  the  Agra  authorities  that  the 
enemy  were  nowhere  in  our  neighbourhood. 

The  Brigadier  gave  orders  for  our  camp  to  be  pitched  as  soon  as  the 
tents  should  arrive,  but  he  saw  no  necessity  for  posting  piquets  until 
the  evening.  Accordingly,  I  marked  out  the  camp  on  the  brigade 
parade-ground,  which  had  been  selected  as  best  suited  for  the  purpose 
— a  grassy,  level,  open  spot,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  fort.  On  the 
left  and  rear  were  the  ruined  lines  of  the  two  Native  Infantry  regiments 
which  had  been  disarmed  and  sent  to  their  homes,  and  the  charred 
remains  of  the  British  officers*  houses.  To  the  right  and  front  there 
was  cultivation,  and  the  high  crops,  almost  ready  to  be  reaped,  shut  out 
the  view  of  the  country  beyond. 

As  the  tents  and  baggage  could  not  arrive  for  some  time,  I  got  leave 
to  go  with  Norman,  Watson,  and  a  few  others  to  breakfast  in  the  fort. 
We  had  scarcely  sat  down,  bent  on  enjoying  such  an  unusual  event  as 
a  meal  in  ladies'  society,  when  we  were  startled  by  the  report  of  a  gun, 
then  another  and  another.  Springing  to  our  feet,  there  was  a  general 
exclamation  of,  *  What  can  it  mean  ?  Not  the  enemy,  surely  1'  But 
the  enemy  it  was,  as  we  were  soon  convinced  by  our  host,  who,  having 
gone  to  a  point  from  which  he  could  get  a  view  of  the  surrounding 
country,  came  back  in  hot  haste,  to  tell  us  that  an  action  was  taking 
place. 

We  who  belonged  to  the  column  hurried  down  the  stairs,  jumped  on 
our  horses,  and  galloped  out  of  the  fort  and  along  the  road  in  the 
direction  of  the  firing.  We  had  got  but  half-way  to  camp,  when  we 
were  met  and  almost  borne  down  by  an  enormous  crowd,  consisting  of 
men,  women,  and  children  of  every  shade  of  colour,  animals  and 
baggage  all  mixed  up  in  inextricable  confusion.  On  they  rushed, 
struggling  and  yelling  as  if  pursued  by  demons. 

The  refugees  from  the  fort,  tired  of  their  long  imprisonment,  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  security  which  they  thought  was  assured  by  the 
arrival  of  the  column  to  visit  their  deserted  homes.  Two-thirds  of  the 
150,000  inhabitants  of  the  city  had  also  flocked  out  to  see  the  troops 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  capture  of  Delhi  (the  report  of  which 
achievement  was  still  universally  disbelieved),  to  watch  our  camp  being 
pitched,  and  to  see  what  was  going  on  generally.  All  this  varied 
crowd,  in  terror  at  the  first  sound  of  firing,  made  for  the  fort  and  city, 
and  were  met  in  their  flight  by  the  heavy  baggage  of  the  column  on  its 
way  to  camp.  Instantly,  elephants,  camels,  led  horses,  dooUe -bearers 
carrying  the  sick  and  wounded,  bullocks  yoked  to  heavily-laden  carts. 
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all  becoming  panic-stricken,  turned  round  and  joined  in  the  stampede* 
Elephants,  as  terrified  as  their  makoutSf*  shuffled  along,  screaming 
and  trumpeting ;  drivers  twisted  the  tails  of  their  long-suffering  bullocks 
with  more  than  usual  energy  and  heartlessness,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
goading  them  into  a  gallop ;  and  camels  had  their  nostrils  rent  asunder 
by  the  men  in  charge  of  them,  m  their  unsuccessful  endeavours  to  urge 
their  phlegmatic  animals  into  something  faster  than  their  ordinary 
stately  pace. 

Into  this  surging  multitude  we  rushed,  but  for  a  time  our  progress 
was  completely  checked.  Eventually,  however,  by  dint  of  blows, 
threats,  and  shouts,  we  managed  to  force  our  way  through  the  motley 
crowd  and  reach  the  scene  of  action.  What  a  sight  was  that  we  came 
upon  I  I  seem  to  see  it  now  as  distinctly  as  I  did  then.  Independent 
fights  were  going  on  all  over  the  parade-ground.  Here,  a  couple  of 
Cavalry  soldiers  were  charging  each  other.  There,  the  game  of  bayonet 
versus  sword  was  being  carried  on  in  real  earnest.  Further  on,  a 
party  of  the  enemy*  s  Cavalry  were  attacking  one  of  Blunt's  guns 
(which  they  succeeded  in  carrying  off  a  short  distance).  Just  in  front, 
the  76th  Foot  (many  of  the  men  in  their  shirt-sleeves)  were  forming 
square  to  receive  a  body  of  the  rebel  horse.  A  little  to  the  left  of  the 
75th,  Rcmmington*s  troop  of  Horse  Artillery  and  Bourchier's  battery 
had  opened  fire  from  the  park  without  waiting  to  put  on  tlicir  accoutre- 
ments, while  the  horses  were  being  hastily  harnessed  by  the  Native 
drivers  and  saices.  Still  further  to  the  left,  the  9th  Lancers  and 
Gough's  squadron  of  Hodson's  Horse  were  rapidly  saddling  and  falling 
in.  On  the  right  the  8th  Foot  and  the  2nd  and  4th  Punjab  Infantry 
were  busy  getting  under  arms,  while  beyond,  the  three  squadrons  of 
Punjab  Cavalry,  under  Probyn  and  Younghusband,  were  hurrying  to 
get  on  the  enemy's  fiank. 

Watson  galloped  off  to  take  command  of  the  Pimjab  Cavalry,  and 
Norman  and  I  rode  in  different  directions  to  search  for  the  Brigadier. 
While  thus  employed,  I  was  stopped  by  a  dismounted  sowar ^  who 
danced  about  in  front  of  me,  waving  his  paqri\  before  the  eyes  of  my 
horse  with  one  hand,  and  brandishing  his  sword  with  the  other.  I 
could  not  get  the  frightened  animal  near  enough  to  use  my  sword,  and 
lay  pistol  (a  Deane  and  Adams  revolver),  with  which  I  tried  to  shoot 
my  opponent,  refused  to  go  off,  so  I  felt  myself  pretty  well  at  his 
mercy,  when,  to  my  reUef,  I  saw  him  fall,  having  been  run  through 
the  body  by  a  man  of  the  9th  Lancers  who  had  come  to  my  rescue. 

Being  unable  to  find  the  Brigadier,  I  attached  myself  to  the  next 
senior  officer,  Major  Frank  Turner,  who  commanded  the  Artillery. 
GraduaUy  the  enemy  were  beaten  off,  and  the  troops  formed  them- 
selves up  ready  for  pursuit,  or  whatever  they  might  be  called  upon  to 
do.     At  this  junctiure  Greathed  appeared  on  the  ground. 

*  Men  in  charge  of  the  elephants.  t  Turban. 
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With  less  experienced  troops  the  surprise — and  a  thorough  surprise 
it  was— would  in  a]l  probability  have  had  serious  results.  Most  of  the 
men  were  asleep  under  the  few  tents  which  had  already  arrived,  or 
such  shelter  as  could  be  obtained  near  at  hand,  when  first  one  round 
shot,  then  another,  came  right  into  their  midst  from  a  battery  con- 
cealed in  the  high  crops  to  our  right  front.  At  the  same  time  half  a 
dozen  rebels,  one  of  them  playing  the  na^<)ira,*  rode  quietly  up  to  the 
Quarter-Guard  of  the  9th  Lancers  and  cut  down  the  sentry.  Being 
dressed,  like  Probyn*B  men,  in  red,  they  were  mistaken  for  them,  and 
were  thus  enabled  to  get  close  to  the  guard.  This  act  was  quickly 
followed  by  a  general  rush  of  the  enemy's  Cavalry,  which  brought 
about  the  series  of  fights  that  were  going  on  when  we  appeared  on  the 
scene.  The  Commander  was  not  to  be  found ;  no  one  knew  who  was 
the  senior  officer  present ;  consequently  each  regiment  and  battery  had 
to  act  according  to  its  own  discretion.'  The  troops  got  ready  with  in- 
credible rapidity,  and  set  to  work  to  drive  the  enemy  off  the  ground. 
The  Artillery  replied  to  the  insurgents*  guns ;  the  Infantry  did  what 
they  could,  but  were  hampered  by  the  fear  of  doing  more  injury  to  their 
friends  than  their  foes,  and  thus  the  brunt  of  the  work  fell  upon  the 
Cavalry.  The  9th  Lancers  made  a  succession  of  brilliant  charges.  One 
troop  especially  distinguished  itself  by  recovering  Blunt*s  captured 
gun;  the  Captain  (French)  was  killed,  and  the  subaltern  (Jones), 
covered  with  wounds,  was  left  on  the  ground  for  dead.  Watson, 
Probyn,  and  Younghusband,  with  their  three  squadrons,  cleared  our 
right  flank,  capturing  two  guns  and  some  standards ;  and  Hugh  Gough, 
with  his  squadron,  performed  a  similar  duty  on  the  left. 

Probyn  greatly  distinguished  himself  on  this  occasion.  In  one  of 
the  charges  he  got  separated  from  his  men,  and  was  for  a  time 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  two  of  whom  he  slew.  In  another  charge 
he  captured  a  standard.  For  these  and  numerous  acts  of  gallantry 
during  the  Mutiny,  he  was,  to  the  great  delight  of  his  many  friends  in 
the  colmnn,  awarded  the  Victoria  Cross. 

When  Greathed  arrived,  the  order  for  a  general  advance  was  given, 
and  we  were  just  moving  off  in  pursuit  of  the  rebels,  when  the  8rd 
European  Begiment  and  a  battery  of  Field  Artillery  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Cotton  arrived  from  the  fort.  This  officer,  being  senior  to 
our  Brigadier,  took  command  of  the  force,  and  untimely  delay  was 
caused  while  he  learnt  the  details  of  our  position.  Having  satisfied 
himself  that  the  enemy  must  be  followed  up,  he  endorsed  Greathed*s 
order,  and  off  we  again  started. 

We  soon  overtook  the  retreating  foe,  who  every  now  and  then  turned 
and  made  an  ineffectual  stand.  At  the  end  of  about  four  miles  we 
came  upon  their  camp ;  it  covered  a  considerable  space,  and  must  have 
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taken  a  long  time  to  transport  and  pitch  -  a  circnmstance  which  made 
the  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  Agra  authorities  as  to  the  close 
proximity  of  the  enemy  appear  even  more  unaccountable  than  before. 

Our  Infantry  were  now  pretty  well  done  up ;  they  had  been  on  the 
move,  with  one  or  two  short  intervals,  for  nearly  sixty  homrs,  and  the 
3rd  Europeans  were  not  in  trim  for  a  long  and  hot  day's  work  after 
such  a  lengthened  period  of  inactivity  in  the  fort,  and  clad,  as  they 
were,  in  thick  scarlet  uniform.  The  enemy,  however,  could  not  be 
allowed  to  carry  ofif  their  guns;  so,  leaving  the  Infantry  to  amuse 
themselves  by  making  hay  in  the  rebels*  camp,  we  pushed  forward 
with  the  Cavalry  and  Artillery.  It  was  a  most  exciting  chase. 
Property  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions  fell  into  our  hands,  and  before 
we  reached  the  Eari  Naddi  we  had  captured  thirteen  guns,  some  of 
them  of  large  calibre,  and  a  great  quantity  of  ammunition.  The 
enemy's  loss  on  this  occasion  was  not  very  great,  owing  to  the  extra- 
ordinary facility  with  which  Native  troops  can  break  up  and  disappear, 
particularly  when  crops  are  on  the  ground. 

While  watching  a  few  of  the  rebel  Cavalry  making  their  escape 
along  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Kari  Naddi,  I  noticed  about  a  dozen 
men  belonging  to  the  2nd  and  4th  Punjab  Infantry  quenching  their 
thirst  in  the  stream.  Cairied  away  by  excitement,  they  had  managed 
to  keep  up  with  the  pursuit,  never  thinking  of  the  inevitable  trudge 
back  to  Agra,  which  meant  that,  by  the  time  they  arrived  there,  they 
would  have  accomplished  a  march  of  not  less  than  70  miles  without  a 
halt,  besides  having  had  a  severe  fight  with  an  enemy  greatly  superior 
in  numbers. 

Our  casualties  were  slight:  12  officers  and  men  were  kiUed, 
54  wounded,  and  2  missing,  besides  some  20  camp-followers  kiUed  and 
wounded. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  enemy  were  almost  as  much  taken  by  sur- 
prise as  we  were.  They  knew  that  wc  were  on  our  way  from  Aligarh, 
and  had  arranged  (as  we  afterwards  heard)  with  the  people  nf  tlifi  ^itv 
to  destroy  the  bridge  of  boats  in  time  to  prevent  our  crossing.  But 
our  movements  were  sufficientlv  rapid  to  prevent  their  carrving  their 
intention  into  effect :  and  although  the  insurgents  were  informed  that 
we  had  actually  crossed  the  river  thev  refused  to  believe  the  reportT 
and,  it  was  said,  hanged  the  man  who  brought  it.  Their  incredulity 
was  strengthened  by  the  small  dimensions  of  the  ground  taken  up  for 
our  camp,  and  the  few  tents  which  were  pitched,  and  they  made  up 
their  minds  that  these  were  only  being  prepared  for  the  troops 
belonging  to  the  Agra  garrison,  and  so  anticipated  an  easy  victory. 
Their  astonishment  first  became  known  when  they  were  repulsed  by 
the  75th  Foot,  and  were  heard  to  say  to  one  another,  *  Arrah  hhcd  I  ye 
Diliwhale  Jiain/'  (I  say,  brother  1  these  are  the  fellows  from  Delhi!). 

We  halted  at  Agra  on  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  October,  partly  to 
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rest  the  men  and  transport  animals,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  we  had  in  getting  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  North- West 
Provinces  Government,  the  local  authorities  not  caring  to  be  left  to 
their  own  resources.  Our  wounded  were  taken  to  the  fort,  and  lodged 
in  the  Moti  Masjid,^  which  exquisite  Uttle  building  had  been  turned 
into  a  hospital.  The  men  were  well  taken  care  of  by  the  ladies,  who 
seemed  to  think  they  could  never  do  enough  for  the  Delhi  column. 

I  now  for  the  first  time  saw  the  lovely  Taj  Mahal — that  beautiful, 
world-famed  memorial  of  a  man's  devotion  to  a  woman,  a  husband's 
undying  love  for  a  dead  wife.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the 
indescribable.  Neither  words  nor  pencil  could  give  to  the  most 
imaginative  reader  the  slightest  idea  of  the  all-satisfying  beauty  and 
purity  of  this  glorious  conception.  To  those  who  have  not  already 
seen  it,  I  would  say :  *  Go  to  India.  The  Taj  alone  is  well  worth  the 
journey.' 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

During  our  three  days'  halt  at  Agra  we  were  told  the  story  of  all  that 
had  happened  before  we  came,  and  a  sad  story  it  was  of  incapacity  and 
neglected  opportunity.  The  Lieutenant-Governor,  an  able,  intelligent 
man  under  ordinary  circumstances,  had,  unfortunately,  no  firmness  of 
character,  no  self-reliance.  Instead  of  acting  on  his  own  convictions, 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  entirely  led  by  men  about  him,  who  had  not 
sufficient  knowledge  of  Natives  to  enable  them  to  grasp^  how  com^ 
pjetely  tJie  iatter's  attitude  towards  us  had  been  chanyjed  bv  the  loss  of 
our  military  hold  over  the  countrv.t 

Deaf  to  warnings  from  those  who  did  understand  the  magnitude  ol 
the  danger,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  refused  to  listen  to  the  Maharaja 
Scindia,  who,  influenced  by  the  wise  counsels  of  his  astute  and 
enlightened  minister,  Dinkar  Rao,  told  him  that  the  whole  Native 
army  was  disloyal,  and  that  the  men  of  his  own  (the  GwaUor) 
Contingent!  were  as  bad  as  the  rest.    The  authorities  refused  to  allow 

*  Pearl  Mosque. 

t  *  They  regarded  the  Mutiny  as  a  military  revolt ;  the  nu^I  distiu-bauces  as 
the  work  of  the  mobs.  The  mass  of  the  people  they  considered  as  thoroughly 
loyal,  attached  to  our  rule  as  well  from  gratitude  as  from  self-interest,  being 
thoroughly  conscious  of  the  benefits  it  had  conferred  upon  them.  Holdini 
4^ftg^  VPy"o"«  ^^gy  did^  not  comprehend  either  Uie  nature  or  the  magnitude. 
oTthe  crisis.  To  their  inahilitv  to  do  ao.  many  lives  auA  mno.h  t.rftAairrft  wftra 
needlessly  sacrificed.* — 'The  Indian  Mutiny.', 

X  The  Gwalior  Contingent  was  raised  in  1844,  aher  the  battles  of  Pimniar 
and  Maharajpore,  to  replace  the  troops  of  Maharaja  Scindia  ordered  to  be 
reduced.  It  consisted  of  five  batteries  of  Artillery,  two  regiments  of  Cavalry, 
and  seven  regiments  of  Infantry,  ofticered  by  British  officers  belonging  to  the 
Indian  Army,  and  jwiid  for  out  of  the  revenues  of  districts  transferred  to 
British  management. 
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the  ladies  and  children  at  Gwalior  to  be  sent  into  Agra  for  safety;  they 
objected  to  arrangements  being  made  for  acconmiodating  the  non- 
combatants  inside  the  walls  of  the  fort,  because,  forsooth,  such 
precautions  would  show  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  Natives  1  and  the 
sanction  for  supplies  being  stored  in  the  fort  was  tardily  and 
hesitatingly  accorded.  It  was  not,  indeed,  until  the  mutinous  sepoys 
from  Nimach  and  Nasirabad  were  within  sixty  miles  of  Agra  that 
orders  were  given  to  put  the  fort  in  a  state  of  defence  and  provision  it, 
and  it  was  not  until  they  had  reached  Futtehpore  Sikri,  twenty-three 
miles  from  Agra,  that  the  women  and  children  were  permitted  to  seek 
safety  within  the  stronghold.^ 

Fortunately,  however,  notwithstanding  the  intermittent  manner  in 
which  instructions  were  issued,  there  was  no  scarcity  of  supplies,  for, 
owing  to  the  foresight  and  energy  of  Lieutenant  Henry  Chalmers,  the 
executive  Commissariat  officer,  assisted  by  that  prince  of  contractors, 
Lalla  Joti  PersAd,  and  ably  supported  by  Mr.  Reade,  the  civilian  next 
in  rank  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  food  was  stored  in  sufficient 
quantities,  not  only  for  the  garrison,  but  for  all  the  refugees  from  the 
surrounding  districts. f 

Mr.  Drummond,  the  magistrate  of  the  district,  who  had  from  the 
first  been  the  chief  opponent  of  precautionary  measures  for  the 
security  of  the  residents,  had  the  audacity  to  set  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor's  order  for  victualling  the  fort  at  defiance.  He  forbad  grain 
or  provisions  being  sold  to  the  Commissariat  contractor,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  collect  supplies,  and  positively  imprisoned  one  man  for 
responding  to  the  contractor's  demands.  It  was  at  this  official's 
instigation  that  the  Native  police  force  was  largely  increased,  instead 
of  being  done  away  with  altogether,  as  would  have  been  the  sensible 
course;  and  as  there  was  an  insufficiency  of  weapons  wherewith  to 
arm  the  augmentation,  a  volunteer  corps  of  Christians,  lately  raised, 
was  disbanded,  and  their  arms  distributed  amongst  the  Mahomedan 
police.  So  far  was  this  infatuated  belief  in  the  loyalty  of  the  Natives 
carried  that  it  was  proposed  to  disarm  the  entire  Christian  population, 
on  the  pretext  that  their  carrying  weapons  gave  offence  to  the 
Mahomedans !  It  was  only  on  the  lurgent  remonstrance  of  some  of 
the  military  officers  that  this  preposterous  scheme  was  abandoned.^ 
The  two  Native  regiments  stationed  at  Agra  were  not  disarmed  until 
one  of  the  British  officers  with  them  had  been  kiUed  and  another 
wounded.  The  gaol,  containing  5,000  prisoners,  was  left  in  charge  of 
a  Native  guard,  although  the  superintendent,  having  reliable  infor- 

•  *  The  Indian  Mutiny,*  Thomhill. 

t  Throughout  the  campaign  the  Commissariat  Department  never  failed ; 
the  troops  were  invariably  well  suppUed,  and,  even  during  the  longest 
marches,  fresh  bread  was  issued  almost  daily. 

t  'The  IndUn  Mutiny,'  Tliomhill. 
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matioD  that  the  sepoys  intended  to  mutiny,  begged  that  it  might  be 
replaced  by  European  soldiers.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  gave  his 
consent  to  this  wise  precaution,  but  afterwards  not  only  allowed 
himself  to  be  persuaded  to  let  the  Native  guard  remain,  but  authorized 
the  removal  of  the  European  superintendent,  on  the  plea  of  his  being 
an  alarmist^ 

On  the  4th  July  Mr.  Colvin,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  whose  health 
had  been  very  indifferent  for  some  time,  was  induced,  much  against 
his  will,  to  retire  to  the  fort,  and  for  the  time  being  the  management 
of  affairs  passed  into  the  hands  of  Brigadier  Polwhele.  There  was 
little  improvement — indecision  reigned  supreme.  Notwithstanding 
that  the  gradual  approach  of  the  mutineers  from  Gwalior  and 
Nasirabad  was  well  known,  no  preparations  were  made,  no  plan  of 
action  decided  upon.  Polwhele,  who  was  a  brave  old  soldier,  and  had 
seen  a  great  deal  of  service,  had,  indeed,  wisely  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  rebels  would  never  venture  to  attack  a  fort  like  Agra, 
and  that,  if  left  alone,  they  would  in  all  probability  continue  their 
march  towards  Delhi.  The  available  troops  numbered  less  than 
1,000  effective  men,  and  Polwhele  felt  that,  by  going  out  to  attack  the 
enemy,  there  would  be  a  grave  risk  of  the  seat  of  p[ovemn]|ftff^.  falling 
into  thfi  handa  nf  the  disaffected  police  and  citv  peopJeT 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Brigadier  allowed  himself  to  be  over- 
ruled, and  when  the  mutineers  were  reported  to  have  arrived  at 
Shahganj,  four  miles  from  Agra,  he  gave  way  to  the  cry  to  *  Go  out 
and  do  something ! '  and  issued  orders  for  the  troops  to  fall  in. 

A  scries  of  mishaps  then  occurred.  It  was  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  5th  July  before  the  colunmf  was  ready  to  start ;  the 
men  in  their  thick  red  uniform  suffered  greatly  from  the  heat  and 
thirst ;  the  enemy,  9,000  strong,  with  twelve  guns,  instead  of  being  at 
Shahganj,  were  found  to  be  strongly  entrenched  at  Sarsia,  some 
distance  farther  off.  A  protracted  engagement  then  took  place,  and 
our  troops,  having  expended  all  their  ammunition,  were  obliged  to 
retreat,  leaving  many  dead  and  a  gun  on  the  field. 

Meanwhile  the  city  and  cantonment  were  in  a  state  of  uproar.  The 
first  gun  was  the  signal  for  the  guard  at  the  gaol  to  release  the 
5,000  prisoners,  who,  as  they  appeared  in  the  streets,  still  wearing 
i)ieir  fetters,  caused  a  perfect  panic  amongst  the  respectable  in- 
thoiHants;  while  the  evil-disposed  made  for  the  cantonment,  to 
r^  ^r^  bum,  and  murder.  Some  of  the  residents  who  had  not 
~^jj|j^j^elter  in  the  fort,  confident  that  our  troops  would  gain  an  easy 

t  The  Gs 
and  Maharadian  Mutiny,*  Thomhill. 

reduced.  It  ted  of  the  3rd  European  Regiment,  568  strong,  a  battery  of  Field 
and  seven  re^h  Native  drivers  and  a  few  European  Artillerymen,  and  about 
Indian  Army,M.ilitia  and  Volunteers,  composed  of  officers,  civilians  and  others 
British  manage  refuge  in  Agra. 
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victory,  on  hearing  of  their  defeat  hurried  with  all  speed  to  that  place 
of  refuge,  and  for  the  most  part  succeeded  in  reaching  it ;  but  a  few 
were  overtaken  and  killed  by  the  mob,  aided  by  the  trusted  police,  who 
had  early  in  the  day  broken  into  open  mutiny.^ 

With  one  or  two  exceptions  the  officials,  military  and  civil  alike, 
were  utterly  demoralized  by  all  these  disastrous  occurrences,  the 
result  of  their  own  imbecility.  For  two  days  no  one  was  allowed  to 
leave  the  fort  or  approach  from  the  outside.  Within  was  dire 
confusion ;  without,  the  mob  had  it  all  their  own  way. 

Early  in  August  a  despatch  was  received  from  the  Governor-General 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  report  on  the  fight  of  the  5th  July, 
and  directing  that  Brigadier  Polwhele  should  be  removed  from  the 
command  of  his  brigade.  On  the  9th  September  Mr.  Colvin  died ;  he 
never  recovered  the  shock  of  the  Mutiny.  As  a  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  peace-time  he  was  considered  to  have  shown  great  ability  in  the 
management  of  his  province,  and  he  was  highly  respected  for  his 
uprightness  of  character.  One  cannot  but  feel  that  it  was  in  a  great 
mesksure  duo  to  his  faiUng  health  that,  when  the  time  of  trial  came,  he 
w£ks  unable  to  accept  the  responsibiUty  of  directing  affairs  himself,  or 
to  act  with  the  promptitude  and  decision  which  were  demanded  from 
all  those  occupying  prominent  positions  in  1857. 

Mr.  Reade,  the  next  senior  civilian,  assumed  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment on  Mr.  Colvin*s  death,  until  orders  were  received  from  the 
Government  of  India  vesting  the  supreme  authority  in  a  mihtary 
officer,  and  appointing  Colonel  Hugh  Eraser,  of  the  Bengal  Engineers, 
to  be  Mr.  Colvin*s  successor  with  the  rank  and  position  of  a  Chief 
Commissioner.  Lord  Canning  was  doubtless  induced  to  make  this 
selection  in  consequence  of  the  courage  and  ability  Colonel  Eraser  had 
displayed  during  the  Burmese  War,  and  also  on  account  of  the  sound 
advice  he  had  given  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  the  early  days  of 
the  outbreak — advice  which  unfortunately  was  ignored.  Mr.  Beade, 
who  had  proved  himself  worthy  of  his  high  position,  gave  Colonel 
Eraser  his  cordial  and  unqualified  support,  but  that  officer,  like  his 
predecessor,  was  in  bad  health,  and  found  it  difficult  to  exercise  the 
much-needed  control.  A  constant  state  of  panic  continued  to  exist, 
and  no  reUable  information  could  be  obtained  of  wnat  was  going  on 
oven  in  tha  immni^i^tn  neighbourhood.  The  relief  afforded  by  the 
news  of  the  fall  of  Delhi  was  great,  but  short-Uved,  for  it  was  quickly 
followed  by  a  report  that  the  whole  rebel  army  had  fied  from  Delhi 
and  was  hastening  towards  Agra,  and  that  the  mutineers  from  Gwalior 
and  Central  Lidia  were  advancing  to  attack  the  fort.  Again  all  was 
confusion.  Reports  as  to  the  movements  of  the  enemy  were  never 
the  same  for  two  days  together ;  at  last  what  appeared  to  be  authentic 

*  The  police  were  suspected  of  having  invited  the  insurgents  who  defeated 
Polwhele  to  Agra. 
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intelligence  was  received :  the  Gwalior  troops  were  said  to  be  close  at 
hand,  and  those  urgent  appeals  for  assistance  which  were  sent  to 
Greathed  caused  us  to  turn  our  steps  towards  Agra. 

Our  object  having  been  attained,  we  were  all  anxious  to  depart.  The 
Chief  Commissioner,  however,  was  quite  as  anxious  that  we  should 
remain ;  firmly  believing  that  the  Gwalior  troops  would  reappear,  he 
suggested  that  we  should  follow  them  up  at .  least  as  far  as  Dholpur ; 
but  this  proposal  Greathed  firmly  refused  to  accede  to.  The  orders  he 
had  received  were  to  open  up  the  country*  between  the  Junma  and 
the  Ganges,  and  he  had  not  forgotten  the  little  note  from  Havelook 
discovered  in  the  fakir's  platter. 

At  last  the  column  was  allowed  to  leave.  The  evening  before  our 
departure  Norman  and  I  called  on  the  Chief  Commissioner  to  say 
good-bye.  We  found  Colonel  Fraser  greatly  depressed,  and  inclined  to 
take  a  most  gloomy  view  of  the  situation,  evidently  thinking  the 
restoration  of  our  rule  extremelv  doubtful.  His  last  words  to  us  were, 
*  vVe  shall  never  meet  again. 'f  He  looked  extremely  ill,  and  his  state 
of  health  probably  accounted  for  his  gloomy  forebodings.  We,  on  the 
contrary,  were  fuU  of  health  and  hope.  Having  assisted  at  the 
capture  of  Delhi,  the  dispersion  of  the  enemy  who  had  attempted  to 
oppose  us  on  our  way  through  the  Doab,  and  the  troops  we  were 
serving  with  having  recently  achieved  a  decisive  victory  at  Agra  over  a 
foe  four  times  their  number,  we  never  doubted  that  success  would 
attend  us  in  the  futiure  as  in  the  past,  and  we  were  now  only  anxious 
to  join  hands  with  Havelock,  and  assist  in  the  relief  of  the  sufferers 
besieged  in  Lucknow. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

On  the  14th  October  we  moved  camp  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Jumna, 
where  we  were  joined  by  a  small  party  of  Artillerymen  with  two 
18-pounder  guns,  and  some  convalescents  belonging  to  the  regiments 
with  us,  who  had  been  left  behind  at  Delhi — 800  in  all.  Our  camp 
was  pitched  in  a  pretty  garden  called  the  Bambagh,  only  a  short 
distance  from  Agra,  where  we  gave  a  picnic  to  the  ladies  who  had  been 
so  kind  to  our  wounded  men — a  rough  sort  of  entertainment,  as  may 
be  imagined,  but  much  enjoyed  by  the  easily- pleased  people  who  had 
been  prisoners  for  so  long,  to  whom  the  mere  getting  away  from  the 
fort  for  a  few  hours  was  a  relief. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  we  commenced  our  march  towards 
Mainpuri,  a  small  station  seventy  miles  from  Agra,  which  we  reached 

*  Known  as  the  Doab. 

t  Colonel  Fraser  died  within  nine  months  of  our  leaving  Agra. 
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on  the  18th.  While  on  our  way  there,  Hope  Grant,  Colonel  of  the 
9th  Lancers,  arrived  in  camp  to  take  over  the  command  of  the  column. 
He  had  remained  at  Delhi  when  superseded  by  Greathad^  ^^niii  hftin< 
naturally  indipnt^nt  at  the  treatment  he  had  received,  he  protesteL 
against  it,  and  succeeded  in  getting  the  orcler  appomtmg  Cireathed  to 
thec< 
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[ad  an  officer  been  specially  selected  on  account  of  his  possessing  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  Native  soldiers  and  a  longer  ex- 
perience of  India,  Hope  Grant  would  no  doubt  have  accepted  the 
inevitable.  But  Greathed  did  not  know  as  much  of  the  country  and 
Native  troops  as  Hope  Grant  did ;  he  had  seen  no  service  before  he 
came  to  Delhi,  and  while  there  had  no  opportunity  of  showing  that  he 
possessed  any  particular  qualification  for  conm[iand ;  he  certainly  did 
not  exhibit  any  while  in  charge  of  the  colimin,  and  everyone  in  the 
force  was  pleased  to  welcome  Hope  Grant  as  its  leader. 

The  Raja  of  Mainpuri.  who  had  openly  joined  the  rebels,  fled  the 
day~  before  we  marcned  in,  leaving  behind  him  severaTguns  and  a 
quantity  of  powder.  We  halted  on  the  20th,  blew  up  his  fort  and 
destroyed  the  powder.  The  European  part  of  the  station  was  in  ruins, 
but  a  relation  of  the  Baja  had  been  able  to  prevent  the  Government 
treasury  from  being  plundered,  and  he  made  over  to  us  two  and  a 
half  lakhs  of  rupees. 

The  civiUaus  of  the  Mainpuri  district  were  amongst  the  refugees  at 
Agra,  and  took  advantage  of  our  escort  to  return  to  their  station.  We 
had  also  been  joined  by  some  officers  whom  the  mutiny  of  their 
regiments  had  left  without  employment;  they  were  a  welcome 
addition  to  our  Punjab  regiments,  as  the  limited  number  of  British 
officers  attached  to  these  corps  had  been  considerably  reduced  by  the 
constantly  recurring  casualties.  One  of  these  officers  was  a  Captain 
Carey,  whose  story,  as  he  told  it  to  me,  of  his  escape  from  the 
massacre  at  Cawnpore  and  his  subsequent  experiences  is,  I  think, 
worth  repeating. 

In  the  month  of  May  Carey  went  into  Wheeler*s  entrenchment 
with  the  rest  of  the  garrison;  a  few  days  before  the  investment, 
however.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  sent  his  Military  Secretary,  Captain 
Fletcher  Hayes,  to  Cawnpore,  to  report  on  what  course  events  were 
taking  at  that  place,  and,  if  possible,  to  communicate  with  Delhi.  His 
escort  was  the  2nd  Oudh  Irregular  Cavalry.  Hayes  had  already  made 
Carey*s  acquaintance,  and,  on  finding  him  at  Cawnpore,  asked  him  to 
accompany  him  to  Delhi,  which  invitation  Carey  gladly  accepted. 
When  they  got  close  to  Be  war,  where  the  road  to  Mainpuri  branched 
ofif,  Hayes,  wishing  to  gain  information  from  the  civil  authorities  as  to 
the  state  of  the  country  through  which  their  route  to  Delhi  lay,  rode 
off  to  the  latter  place  with  Carey,  having  first  ordered  the  escort  to 
proceed  towards  Delhi,  and  having  arranged  with  the  British  officers 
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to  catch  them  up  at  the  end  of  the  next  day's  inarch.  The  following 
day,  as  the  two  friends  approached  the  encamping  ground  where  they 
were  to  overtake  the  escort,  they  beheld  the  regiment  marching 
steadily  along  the  road  in  regular  formation;  there  was  nothing  to 
warn  them  that  it  had  revolted,  for  as  there  were  only  three  British 
officers  with  the  corps,  whose  dress  was  almost  the  same  as  the  men's, 
their  absence  was  not  noticed. 

Suddenly,  when  they  had  got  within  two  or  three  himdred  yards  of 
the  regiment,  the  troopers  with  one  accord  broke  into  shouts  and  yells, 
and,  brandishing  their  swords,  galloped  towards  Hayes  and  Carey,  who, 
turning  their  horses,  made  with  all  possible  speed  back  towards  Main- 
puri.  Hayes,  who  was  an  indifferent  rider,  was  soon  overtaken  and 
cut  to  pieces,  while  Carey,  one  of  the  best  horsemen  in  the  army,  and 
beautifully  mounted,  escaped ;  the  aowara  followed  him  for  some  dis- 
tance, but  a  wide  irrigation  cut,  which  he  alone  was  able  to  clear,  put 
an  end  to  the  pursuit.  Carey  reached  his  destination  in  safety,  and, 
with  the  other  Europeans  from  Mainpuri,  sought  refuge  in  the  Agra 
fort,  where  he  spent  the  foUowing  five  months.  It  was  afterwards 
ascertained  that  the  three  British  officers  with  the  escort  had  been 
murdered  by  the  aowara  shortly  before  Hayes  and  Carey  came  in  sight. 

On  the  21st  October  we  reached  Bewar,  the  junction  of  the  roads 
from  Mecrut,  Agra,  Fatehgarh,  and  Cawnpore,  at  which  point  the 
Brigadier  received  a  communication  from  Sir  James  Outram,  written 
in  Greek  character,  from  the  Lucknow  Besidenoy,  begging  that  aid 
might  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible,  as  provisions  were  nmning  short.* 
The  note  was  rolled  up  inside  a  quill,  which  the  Native  messenger  had 
cunningly  concealed  in  the  heart  of  his  thick  walking-stick.  Outram*s 
urgent  summons  determined  the  Brigadier  to  push  on.  So  the  next 
day  we  made  a  march  of  twenty- eight  miles  to  Goorsahaigunj,  and  on 
the  2drd  we  reached  Miran-ki- Serai,  close  to  the  ruined  Hindu  city  of 
Kanoj. 

The  same  day  I  went  on  as  usual  with  a  small  escort  to  reconnoitre, 

*  No  account  of  the  quantity  and  description  of  supplies  stored  in  the 
Residency  had  been  kept,  or,  if  kept,  it  was  destroyed  when  the  Mutiny  broke 
out.  Captain  James,  the  energetic  Commissariat  officer,  on  receivm^  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence's  order  to  provision  the  Residency,  spent  his  time  nding 
al>out  the  country  buying  supplies  of  all  descriptions,  which  were  stored 
wherever  room  could  be  tounu  for  them.  James  was  very  severely  wounded 
at  the  fight  at  Chinhut,  and  was  inca])acitated  the  greater  part  of  the  siege^ 
It  was  only  by  degrees  that  some  of  the  supplies  were  discovered  ;  no  one 
knew  how  much  had  been  collected,  and  no  record  of  the  quantities  issued 
from  day  to  day  could  be  kept.  When  Outram  joined  hands  with  Inglis,  his 
first  question  was,  *  How  much  food  is  there  ?'  Thanks  to  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence's  foresight,  there  was  an  ample  supply,  not  only  for  the  original 
garrison,  but  for  the  numbers  by  which  it  was  augmented  on  tlie  arrival  of 
tlio  relieving  force.  Of  this,  however,  Outram  must  have  been  ignorant  when 
lie  despatched  the  little  note  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  the  text. 
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and  had  passed  through  the  town,  when  I  was  fired  upon  by  a  party  of 
the  rebels,  consisting  of  some  300  Cavalry,  600  Infantry,  and  four 
guns,  who,  having  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  column,  were  trying  to 
get  away  before  it  arrived.  Their  Cavalry  and  Infantry  were  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  a  fairly  wide  stream,  called  the  Kali  Naddi,  through 
which  were  being  dragged  some  heavy  pieces  of  cannon.  I  retired  a 
short  distance,  and  sent  back  word  to  the  advance  guard,  which 
hastened  to  my  assistance.  A  few  rounds  from  our  Artillery  caused  the 
enemy  to  abandon  their  guns,  the  Infantry  dispersed  and  disappeared, 
the  Cavalry  fied,  and  we,  crossing  the  stream,  had  a  smart  gallop  after 
them  for  about  four  miles  over  a  fine  grassy  plain.  On  we  fiew, 
Probyn's  and  Watson's  squadrons  leading  the  way  in  parallel  lines, 
about  a  mile  apart.  I  was  with  the  latter,  and  we  had  a  running 
fight  till  we  reached  the  (Ganges,  into  which  plunged  those  of  the 
sowars  whom  we  had  not  been  able  to  overtake ;  we  reined  up,  and 
saw  the  unlucky  fugitives  struggling  in  the  water,  men  and  horses 
rolling  over  each  other ;  they  were  gradually  carried  down  by  the  swiftly 
running  stream,  and  but  a  very  few  reached  the  opposite  bank. 

Our  casualties  were  trifling,  only  some  half-dozen  men  wounded, 
while  my  horse  got  a  gash  on  his  quarter  from  a  sabre.  Watson  had 
the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand  badly  cut  in  an  encounter  with  a  young 
sowar  ;  I  chaffed  him  at  allowing  himself  to  be  nearly  cut  down  by  a 
mere  boy,  upon  which  he  laughingly  retorted :  *  Well,  boy  or  not,  he 
was  bigger  than  you.' 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  I  first  recognized  the  advantage  of 
having  the  carbine  slung  on  the  trooper's  back  while  in  action,  instead 
of  being  carried  in  the  bucket,  as  is  the  custom  with  our  British 
Cavalry.  Several  of  the  enemy's  loose  horses  were  going  about  with 
carbines  on  their  saddles,  while  their  dismounted  riders  were  at  an 
enormous  disadvantage  in  trying  to  defend  themselves  from  their 
mounted  adversaries  with  only  their  swords.  I  saw,  too,  one  of 
Watson's  men  saved  from  a  fierce  cut  across  the  spine  by  having  his 
carbine  on  his  back.  More  recent  experience  has  quite  satbfied  me 
that  this  is  the  only  way  this  weapon  should  be  carried  when  actual 
fighting  is  going  on. 

Three  more  marches  brought  us  to  Cawnpore,  where  we  arrived  on 
the  26th  October. 

We  now  for  the  first  time  heard  the  miserable  *  story  of  Cawnpore.' 
We  were  told  how,  owing  to  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler's  misplaced  belief  in 
the  loyalty  of  the  sepoys,  with  whom  he  had  served  for  upwards  of 
half  a  century,  and  to  the  confiding  old  soldier's  trust  in*  the  friendship 
of  the  miscreant  Nana,  and  in  the  latter's  ability  to  defend  him  until 
succour  should  arrive,  he  had  neglected  to  take  precautionary  measures 
for  laying  in  supplies  or  for  fortifying  the  two  exposed  barracks  which, 
for  some  unaccountable  reason,  had  been  chosen  as  a  place  of  refuge, 
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instead  of  the  easily  defensible  and  well-stored  magazine.  Our  visit  to 
this  scene  of  suffering  and  disaster  was  more  harrowing  than  it  is  in  the 
power  of  words  to  express ;  the  sights  which  met  our  eyes,  and  the 
reflections  they  gave  rise  to,  were  quite  maddening,  and  could  not  but 
increase  tenfold  the  feelings  of  animositv  and  desire  for  vengeance 
which  the  disloyalty  and  barbarity  of  the  mutineers  in  other  places  had 
aroused  in  the  hearts  of  our  British  soldiers.  Tresses  of  hair,  pieces  of 
ladies'  dresses,  books  crumpled  and  torn,  bits  of  work  and  scraps  of 
music,  just  as  they  had  been  left  by  the  wretched  owners  on  the  fatal 
morning  of  the  27th  June,  when  they  started  for  that  terrible  walk  to 
the  boats  provided  by  the  Nana  as  the  bait  to  induce  them  to  capitulate.* 
One  could  not  but  picture  to  one's  self  the  awful  suffering  those  thou- 
sand Christian  souls  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  must  have  endured 
during  twenty-one  days  of  misery  and  anxiety,  their  numbers  hourly 
diminished  by  disease,  privation,  the  terrific  rays  of  a  June  sun,  and 
the  storm  of  shot,  shell,  and  bullets  which  never  ceased  to  be  poured 
into  them.  When  one  looked  on  the  ruined,  roofless  barracks,  with 
their  hastily  constructed  parapet  and  ditch  (a  mere  apology  for  a 
defence),  one  marvelled  how  465  men,  not  more  than  half  of  them 
soldiers  by  profession,  could  have  held  out  for  three  long  weeks  against 
the  thousands  of  disciplined  troops  and  hordes  of  armed  retainers  whom 
the  Nana  was  able  to  bring  to  the  attack. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  feelings  with  which  we  looked  on  the 
Sati-Choura  Ghat,  where  was  perpetrated  the  basest  of  ail  the  Nana's 
base  acts  of  perfidy  ;t  or  the  intense  sadness  and  indignation  which 

*  On  the  25th  June,  after  twenty-one  days  of  intense  suffering — with  his 
numbers  so  reduced  as  to  render  further  defence  scarcely  possible,  with 
starvation  staring  him  in  the  face,  and  with  no  hope  of  succour — Sir  Hugh 
Wheeler  most  reluctantly  consented  to  capitulate.  The  first  overtures  were 
made  by  the  Nana,  who,  despairing  of  being  able  to  capture  the  position,  and 
with  disaffection  in  his  own  camp,  sent  the  following  message  to  the  General : 
*  All  those  who  are  in  no  way  connected  with  the  acts  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  and 
are  willing  to  lay  down  their  arms,  shall  receive  a  safe  passage  to  Allahabad.' 
This  missive,  which  was  without  signature,  was  in  the  handwriting  of  Ajj] 


Khan,  a  Mahomedftn  who  hnA  b<^fin  fimnloyed  by  the  Nana  aa  hi^  ^ent  in 
England,  and  was  addressed.  '  To  the  supiects  ol" 


^^__^^  1  Her  Most  (iracious  Majest 

Jueen  Victoria. '  General  Wheeler  agreed  to  give  up  the  fortification,  the 
treasure,  and  the  Artillery,  on  condition  that  each  man  should  be  allowed  to 
carry  his  amis  and  sixty  rounds  of  anmmnition,  that  carriages  should  be 
provided  for  the  conveyance  of  the  wounded,  the  women,  and  the  children, 
and  that  Ixwits,  with  a  sufficiency  of  fioiu-,  should  be  ready  at  the  neighbouring 
gJiat  (landing-place).  The  Nana  accepted  these  conditions,  and  three  officers 
of  the  garrison  were  deputed  to  go  to  the  river  and  see  that  the  boats  were 
properly  prci>ared.  They  found  about  forty  boats  moored,  and  apparently 
ready  for  departure,  and  m  their  presence  a  snow  of  putting  supplies  on  board 
was  made. 

t  The  Nana  never  intended  that  one  of  the  garrison  should  leave  Cawnpore 
alive,  and  during  the  night  of  the  26th  June  he  arranged  with  Tantia  Topi  to 
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overpowered  ub  as  we  followed  the  road  along  which  121  womeD  and 
children  (many  of  them  well  bom  and  delicately  nurtured)  wended 
their  weary  way,  amidst  jeers  and  insults,  to  meet  the  terrible  fate 
awaiting  them.  After  their  husbands  and  protectors  had  been  slain, 
the  wretched  company  of  widows  and  orphans  were  first  taken  to  the 
Savada  house,  and  then  to  the  little  Native  hut,  where  they  were 
doomed  to  live  through  two  more  weeks  of  intensest  misery,  until  at 
length  the  end  came,  and  the  last  scene  in  that  long  drama  of  foulest 
treachery  and  unequalled  brutality  was  enacted.  Our  unfortunate 
countrywomen,  with  their  little  children,  as  my  readers  will  remember, 
were  murdered  as  the  sound  of  Havelock's  avenging  guns  was  heard. 

We  found  at  Cawnpore  some  men  who  had  fought  their  way  from 
Allahabad  with  Havelock's  force,  from  whom  we  heard  of  the  diffi- 
culties they  had  encountered  on  their  way,  and  the  subsequent  hard- 
ships the  gallant  little  force  had  to  endure  in  its  attempts  to  reach 
Lucknow.  They  also  told  us  that  Havelock  and  Outram,  with  only 
8,179  men  of  all  arms,  and  14  guns,  had  succeeded  in  forcing  their 
way  through  that  great  city  with  a  loss  of  700,  but  only  to  be  them- 
selves immediately  surrounded  by  the  vast  multitude  of  the  enemy, 
who  for  three  whole  months  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  overpower 
the  heroic  defenders  of  the  Besidency. 

At  Cawnpore  there  were  very  few  troops.  The  Head-Quarters  of 
the  64th  Foot,  under  Colonel  Wilson,  and  some  recovered  invalids 
belonging  to  regiments  which  had  gone  to  Lucknow,  had  held  it  for 
more  than  a  month,  within  an  entrenchment  thrown  up  on  the  river 
bank  to  protect  the  bridge  of  boats.  Just  before  we  arrived  four 
companies  of  the  98rd  Highlanders  had  marched  in.  It  was  the  first 
time  I  had  seen  a  Highland  regiment,  and  I  was  duly  impressed  by 
their  fine  physique,  and  not  a  little  also  by  their  fine  dress.  They 
certainly  looked  splendid  in  their  bonnets  and  kilts — a  striking  contrast 


have  soldiers  aud  guns  concealed  at  the  Sati-Choura  Ghat  to  open  fire  upon 
the  Europeans  he  had  been  unable  to  conquer  as  soon  as  the  embarkation  had 
been  effected  and  they  could  no  longer  defend  themselves  and  their  helpless 
companions  in  misery.  The  river  was  low  and  the  boats  were  aground,  having 
been  piurposely  drawn  close  to  the  shore.  When  the  last  man  had  stepped  on 
board,  at  a  given  signal  the  boatmen  jumped  into  the  water  and  waded  to  the 
bank.  They  had  contrived  to  secrete  burning  charcoal  in  the  thatch  of  most 
of  the  boats ;  this  soon  blazed  up,  and  as  the  flames  rose  and  the  dry  wood 
crackled,  the  troops  in  ambush  on  the  shore  0{)ened  fire.  Officers  and  men 
tried  in  vain  to  push  off  the  boats  ;  three  only  floated,  and  of  these  two  drifted 
to  the  opposite  side,  where  sepoys  were  waiting  to  mmxler  the  passengers. 
The  third  boat  floated  down  the  stream,  and  of  the  number  on  board  four 
eventually  escaped — Lieutenants  Thomson  and  Delafosse,  both  of  the  53itl 
Native  Infantry,  Private  Murphy  of  the  84th  Foot,  and  Gunner  Sullivan,  of 
the  Bengal  Artillery.  The  rest  of  the  officers  and  men  were  killed  or  drowned, 
and  the  women  and  children  who  escaped  were  carried  off  as  prison(>rs. 
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to  my  war-worn,  travel-stained  comrades  of  the  Movable  Column.  An 
avant  courier  of  the  Naval  Brigade  had  also  come  in,  sent  on  by 
Captain  William  Peel,  of  H.M.S.  Sh^mnorij  to  arrange  for  the  rest  of 
the  blue-jackets  who  were  about  to  arrive — the  first  naval  officer,  I 
imagine,  who  had  ever  been  sent  on  duty  so  far  up  the  country  as 
Cawnporo. 

Other  troops  were  rapidly  being  pushed  up,  and  officers  who  had 
been  on  leave  to  England  were  daily  arriving,  having  hurried  out  to 
join  their  different  regiments  in  various  parts  of  India.  Amongst 
these  was  an  old  friend  and  brother  subaltern  of  mine,  Augustus  Otway 
Mayne,  whom,  greatly  to  my  satisfaction,  Hope  Grant  appointed 
D.A.Q.M.G.  to  help  me,  for  there  was  now  more  work  to  be  done  than 
I  could  well  get  through. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  at  Cawnpore  we  heard  that  the  new 
Conmiander-in-Chief,  Sir  Colin  CampbeU,  was  to  leave  Calcutta  that 
evening  to  take  oonmiand  of  the  force  with  which  he  hoped  to  effect 
the  relief  of  the  Lucknow  garrison,  and  with  this  news  came  an  order 
to  Hope  Grant  from  Sir  Colin  to  get  into  communication  with  the 
Alambagh,  a  small  garden-house  not  quite  two  miles  from  the  city  of 
Lucknow,  built  by  one  of  the  Begums  of  the  ex-King  of  Oudh,  in 
which  the  sick  and  wounded,  tents  and  spare  stores,  had  been  left 
in  charge  of  a  small  detachment,  when  Outram  and  Havelock  advanced 
towards  the  Residency  on  the  25th  September. 

On  the  80th  October  we  left  Cawnpore,  and  crossed  the  Ganges  into 
Oudh,  taking  with  us  the  four  companies  of  the  98rd  Highlanders,  and 
the  men  belonging  to  Havelock's  force,  whom  I  have  mentioned  as 
having  been  left  behind  on  account  of  sickness. 

On  the  81st  we  were  at  Bani  bridge,  more  than  half-way  to  the 
Alambagh,  when  a  telegram  reached  the  Brigadier  directing  him  to 
halt  until  Sir  Colin  Campbell  (who  had  got  as  far  as  Cawnpore)  should 
arrive. 

Hope  Grant  did  not  think  the  ground  we  were  on  weU  adapted  for  a 
prolonged  halt ;  that  afternoon,  therefore,  I  went  off  with  Mayne  to 
reconnoitre  the  country  for  a  more  suitable  place.  We  fixed  upon 
an  open  plain  at  the  village  of  Bhantira,  about  three  miles  nearer 
Lucknow.  We  met  with  no  opposition  that  day,  but  the  counti 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  had  shown  marked  hostilitv  by  killincr  nna 
or  two  soldiers  and  every  camp-follower  who  had  straved  from  the 
mam  roaa ;  so  we  were  carenii  to  examine  Bhantira  and  all  the 
neighbouring  villages,  but  were  unable  to  discover  the  slightest  sign  of 
an  enemy. 

As  the  next  day's  march  was  such  a  very  short  one,  we  did  not 
start  until  7  a.m.,  instead  of  before  daybreak  as  usuaL  Mayne  and  I 
rode  on  ahead  with  a  couple  of  aoivars,  and  reached  the  site  we  had 
chosen  for  the  camp  without    meeting  a  single  suspicious -looking 
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individual.  We  then  sent  back  the  escort  to  bring  up  the  camp  colour- 
men,  and  while  waiting  for  them,  we  entered  into  conversation  with 
some  passing  pilgrims,  who  told  us  they  were  on  their  way  to  Benares 
to  procure  holy  water  from  the  Ganges.  Suddenly  a  bullet  whizzed 
over  our  heads,  fired  from  the  direction  from  which  we  had  just 
come.  Looking  back,  to  our  amazement  we  saw  a  crowd  of  armed 
men  at  a  distance  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  yards,  completely 
cutting  us  off  from  tbe  colmnn.  The  whole  plain  was  alive  with  them* 
A^hen  they  saw  they  were  observed,  they  aavanced  towards  us,  snout- 
ing  and  firing.  Fortunately  for  us,  we  had  made  ourselves  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  country  the  previous  day,  and  instantly  realized 
that  escape  by  our  right  (as  we  faced  Lucknow)  was  impossible,  because 
of  a  huge  impassable  jhil.  There  was  another  jhil  to  our  left  front,  but 
at  some  little  distance  off,  and  our  only  chance  seemed  to  be  in  riding 
hard  enough  to  get  round  the  enemy*s  fiank  before  they  could  get 
close  enough  to  this  jhil  to  stop  us. 

Accordingly,  we  put  spurs  to  our  horses  and  galloped  as  fast  as  they 
could  carry  us  to  our  left ;  the  enemy  turned  in  the  same  direction,  and 
made  for  a  village  we  must  pass,  and  which  we  could  see  was  already 
occupied.  The  firing  got  hotter  and  more  uncomfortable  as  we  neared 
this  village,  the  walls  of  which  we  skirted  at  our  best  possible  pace. 
We  cleared  the  village,  and  hoped  we  had  distanced  the  rebels,  when 
suddenly  we  came  upon  a  deep  nulla.  Mayne  got  safely  to  the  other 
side,  but  my  horse  stumbled  and  rolled  over  with  me  into  the  water  at 
the  bottom.  In  the  fall  my  hand  was  slightly  cut  by  my  sword,  which 
I  had  drawn,  thinking  we  might  have  to  fight  for  our  lives ;  the  blood 
flowed  freely,  and  made  the  reins  so  slippery  when  I  tried  to  remount, 
that  it  was  with  considerable  difficulty  I  got  into  the  saddle.  The 
enemy  were  already  at  the  edge  of  the  nullah  and  preparing  to  fire,  so 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  I  struggled  through  the  water  and  up  the 
opposite  bank,  and  ducking  my  head  to  avoid  the  shots,  now  coming 
thick  and  fast,  galloped  straight  into  some  high  cultivation  in  which 
Mayne  had  already  sought  shelter.  FinaUy  we  succeeded  in  making 
our  way  to  the  main  body  of  the  force,  where  we  found  Hope  Grant  in 
great  anxiety  about  us,  as  he  had  heard  the  firing  and  knew  we  were 
ahead.  The  dear  old  feUow  evinced  his  satisfaction  at  our  safe  return 
by  shaking  each  of  us  heartily  by  the  hand,  repeating  over  and  over 
again  in  his  quick,  quaint  way,  *  Well,  my  boys,  well,  my  boys,  very 
glad  to  have  you  back  I  never  thought  to  see  you  again.*  The  column 
now  moved  on,  and  we  found  ourselves  opposed  to  a  vast  body  of  men. 
not  soldiers,  but  coiihtry  people,  who  yri  thoaA  davg  were  a^l  armed 
warriors,  and  who  spent  their  time  chiefly  in  fighting  with  each  other. 
As  we  approached  me  crowa  turned,  opened  out,  and  fled  in  every 
direction,  spreading  over  the  plain  and  concealing  themselves  in  the 
long  grass.    We  gave  chase  and  killed  many,  but  a  large  proportion 
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escaped.  Favoured  by  the  high  crops,  they  disappeared  with  that 
marvellous  celerity  with  which  Natives  can  almost  instantly  become 
invisible,  leaving  in  our  possession  a  9-pounder  brass  gun.  On  this 
occasion  we  had  thirty  killed  and  wounded. 

We  could  not  at  the  time  understand  where  the  men  had  sprung 
from  who  so  suddenly  attacked  us ;  but  it  afterwards  transpired  that 
some  powerful  zemindars*  in  the  neighbourhood  had  collected  all  the 

inj^e 


forces  they  could  get  together,  and  established  them  after 
Y^FY  v^^^»^g*^«  ^'ft  |iad  so  carefully  examined  the  previous  afternoon  an< 
had  found  completely  deserted,  with  the  intention  of  falling  upon  the 
column  as  it"  passfid  in  the  early  morning.  The  unusually  late  hour 
at  which  the  march  was  made,  however,  disconcerted  their  little  plan, 
and  giving  up  all  hope  of  the  force  coming  that  day,  they  consoled 
themselves  by  trying  to  get  hold  of  Mayne  and  myself. 

We  halted  on  the  8rd  and  4th  November.  On  the  5th,  Hope  Grant 
sent  a  force  to  the  Alambagh  for  the  purpose  of  escorting  a  long  line  of 
carts  and  camels  laden  with  provisions  and  ammunition,  which  the 
Commander-in-Chief  was  desirous  of  having  near  at  hand,  in  case  the 
relief  of  the  Lucknow  garrison  should  prove  a  more  prolonged  opera- 
tion than  he  hoped  or  anticipated  it  was  Ukely  to  be. 

As  we  neared  the  Alambagh  the  enemy's  gims  opened  on  us  from 
our  right,  while  their  Cavalry  threatened  us  on  both  flanks.  They  were 
easily  disposed  of,  and  we  deposited  the  stores,  receiving  in  exchange  a 
number  of  sick  and  wounded  who  were  to  be  sent  back  to  Cawnpore. 

A  curious  incident  happened  at  the  Alambagh.  I  was  employed 
inside  the  enclosure,  when  all  at  once  I  heard  a  noise  and  commotion 
some  little  distance  off.  Getting  on  to  the  roof,  I  looked  over  the 
plain,  and  saw  our  troops  flying  in  every  direction ;  there  was  no 
firing,  no  enemy  in  sight,  but  evidently  something  was  wrong ;  so  I 
mounted  my  horse  and  rode  to  the  scene  of  confusion,  where  I  found 
that  the  ignominious  flight  of  our  troops  was  caused  by  infuriated  bees 
which  had  been  disturbed  by  an  officer  of  the  9th  Lancers  thought- 
lessly thrusting  a  lance  into  their  nest.  There  were  no  serious  conse- 
quences, but  the  Highlanders  were  heard  to  remark  on  the  unsuitability 
of  their  dress  for  an  encounter  with  an  enemy  of  that  description. 

On  the  9th  November  Sir  Colin  Campbell  joined  the  column,  accom- 
panied by  his  Chief  of  the  Staff,  Brigadier-General  Mansfield. f 

The  following  morning  we  were  surprised  to  hear  that  a  Eiu:x)pean 
from  the  Lucknow  garrison  had  arrived  in  camp.  AU  were  keen  to  see 
him,  and  to  hear  how  it  was  faring  with  those  who  had  been  shut  up 
in  the  Residency  for  so  long ;  but  the  new-comer  was  the  bearer  of 

*  Pemianeut  occupiers  of  the  laud,  either  of  the  landlord  class,  as  in 
Ben^l,  Oudh,  and  the  North- West  Proviuccs,  or  of  the  yeoman  class,  as  in 
the  Punjab. 

t  Afterwards  General  Lord  Sandhurst,  G.C.B.,  G. C.S.I. 


r^RDS  CLYDE  AND  SANDHUB8T. 
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be  crossed  by  the  bridge  nearest  the  Gumti.  Outram  showed  his 
military  acumen  in  suggesting  this  route,  as  our  right  flank  would  be 
covered  by  the  river,  and  therefore  could  only  be  molested  by  a  com- 
paratively distant  fire.  Sir  Colin,  appreciating  all  the  advantages 
pointed  out,  readily  accepted  and  strictly  adhered  to  this  plan  of 
advance,  except  that,  instead  of  crossing  the  canal  by  the  bridge,  we 
forded  it  a  little  nearer  the  river,  a  wise  divergence  from  Outram*s 
recommendation,  and  one  which  he  would  assuredly  have  advised  had 
he  been  aware  that  the  canal  was  fordable  at  this  spot,  as  it  kept  us 
altogether  clear  of  the  streets. 

Outram  did  not  touch  in  his  despatch  upon  any  question  but  the  all- 
important  one  of  how  the  junction  between  his  own  and  the  relieving 
forces  could  best  be  effected.  Many  other  matters,  however,  claimed 
the  earnest  consideration  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  before  he  could 
proceed.  He  had  to  determine  what  was  to  be  done  to  secure  the 
safety  of  the  women  and  children  in  the  Residency,  after  the  first  most 
pressing  duty  of  relieving  the  garrison  had  been  accomplished.  Cawn- 
pore  was  again  in  great  danger  from  the  Gwalior  mutineers,  who, 
foiled  at  Agra,  and  finding  that  the   Maharaja  Hindhia  would  no^ 

flBypnnA   f.Vioir   nanaa     htui  planfld  thfimflfllvflB  under   thft   nrr^AfS  of  the 

Rft|^j  nf  J^n^nai  and  Tautia  Topi,  the  vile  Mahratta  whom  the  Nana 
made  use  of  to  carry  out  the  massacre  of  the  Sati-Choura  Ghat ;  led  by 
this  man  the  rebels  were  seriously  threatening  Cawnpore,  and  it. was 
necessary  to  take  steps  for  its  security.  Then  again  the  city  of 
Lucknow  had  to  be  thought  of;  its  capture  and  the  restoration  of 
British  authority  were  alike  essential,  but  our  Chief  knew  that  he  had 
neither  the  time  nor  the  means  at  his  disposal  to  imdertake  this  im- 
portant operation  at  once.  He  therefore  made  up  his  mind  that  so 
soon  as  the  Bosidency  had  been  relieved  he  would  withdraw  altogether 
from  Lucknow,  and  place  a  force  at  the  Cawnpore  side  of  the  city,  to 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  army  with  which  he  hoped  later  on  to  take  the 
place,  and  to  keep  open  communication  with  his  Head-Quarters,  while 
he  himself  should  hurry  back  to  Cawnpore,  taking  with  him  all  the 
non-combatants  and  the  sick  and  wounded. 


of  the  East  India  Company's  Service,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  held  the 
rank  of  Major- General.  He  amassed  a  large  fortune,  and  by  his  will  founded 
colleges  at  Lucknow,  Calcutta,  and  Lyons,  the  place  of  his  birth.  His 
directions  that  his  house  at  the  former  ptace  sliould  never  be  sold,  but  should 
'  serve  as  a  college  for  educating  children  and  men  in  the  £nglish  language 
and  religion,'  were  earned  out  by  the  British  Grovemment,  and  Martin  lies 
buried  in  its  vault. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

The  next  morning,  the  11th,  I  had  tho  honour  of  making  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chiefs acquaintance.  The  manner  of  my  introduction  was 
peculiarly  unceremonious.  I  had  left  my  own  tent  to  be  repaired  at 
Cawnpore,  and  was  sharing  one  with  Norman,  who  was  well  known  to, 
and  greatly  believed  in  by,  His  Excellency,  whose  Brigade-Major  he 
had  been  at  Peshawar.  Before  we  were  out  of  bed  we  heard  Sir 
Colin's  voice  outside.  He  had  come  to  speak  to  Norman  about  his 
plans  for  the  future,  and  as  the  conversation  seemed  likely  to  be  of  a 
very  confidential  nature,  and  it  was  too  dark  for  him  to  see  me,  I  asked 
Norman  to  make  my  presence  known.  Sir  Colin  said  to  Norman 
somewhat  roughly,  '  Who  is  he  ?'  and  on  my  name  being  mentioned, 
he  asked  if  I  were  to  be  trusted.  Norman  having  vouched  for  my 
discretion,  the  old  Chief  was  apparently  satisfied,  and  then  ensued  an 
intensely  interesting  discussion  on  Outram*s  letter,  Eavanagh's  descrip- 
tion of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Residency,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  best  to  carry  out  Outram's  recommendations. 

That  same  afternoon  the  Commander-in-Chief  reviewed  the  column, 
which  now  amounted  to  about  600  Cavalry  and  3,500  Infantry,  with 
42  guns.*  The  parade  was  under  the  command  of  Hope  Grant,  who 
had  been  given  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General,  and  put  in  executive 
command  of  the  whole  force. 

Sir  Colin  spoke  a  few  inspiriting  words  to  each  regiment  and  battery, 
being  particularly  appreciative  and  complimentary  in  his  remarks  to 

*  Besides  the  troops  from  Delhi,  the  force  consisted  of  Peel's  Naval  Brigade, 
with  eight  heavy  gtms  and  howitzers ;  Middleton's  Field  Batter}'  of  Koyal 
Artillery  (the  first  that  had  ever  served  in  India),  and  two  companies  of 
garrison  Royal  Artillery,  under  Travers  and  Longden,  equipped  with  heavy 
guns  and  mortars  ;  a  company  of  Royal  Engineers  under  Lieutenant  Lennox, 
V.C.  ;*  a  few  Bengal,  and  two  newly-raised  companies  of  Punjab  Sappers  ;  the 
93rd  Highlanders,  Head- Quarters  and  wing  of  the  28rd  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers, 
and  of  tlic  53rd  Foot ;  part  of  the  82nd  Foot,  and  detachments  of  the  5tli 
Fusiliers,  64th,  78th,  84th,  and  90th  Foot,  and  Madras  Fusiliers,  regiments 
which  had  gone  into  the  Residency  with  Outram  and  Havelock.  The  Infantry 
was  brigaded  as  follows : 
WingJ3rd  Foot 

I  Commanded  bv  Brigadier  the  Hon.  Adrian 
Hope,  93rd  Highlanders. 


93rd  Highlanders 

Battalion  of  detachments 

4th  Punjab  Infantry 

8th  Foot  ] 

Battalion  of  detachments  V  Commanded  by  Brigadier  Greathed,  8th  Foot. 

2nd  Punjab  Infantry  j 

Wing  23rd  Fusiliers  \  Commanded  by  Brigadier  D.  Russell,  84th 

Two  companies  82nd  Foot/      Foot. 

1  Afterwards  General  Sir  Wilbraham  Lennox,  V.C,  K.O.B. 
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the  Delhi  troops,  who  certainly  looked  the  picture  of  workmanlike 
soldiers ;  and,  considering  what  they  had  accomplished,  there  was 
nothing  invidious  in  the  Chief's  singling  them  out.  The  Bengal 
Artillery  came  in  for  a  large  share  of  praise ;  he  had  a  strong  liking  for 
thcip,  having  been  with  them  on  service,*  and  seen  of  what  good  stuff 
they  were  made.  He  recognized  several  old  acquaintances  amongst 
the  officers,  and  freely  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  having  such  reliable 
batteries  to  help  him  in  the  hazardous  operation  he  was  about  to  under- 
take. He  was  careful  also  to  say  a  few  words  of  commendation  to  the 
four  squadrons  of  Punjab  CaviJry,  and  the  two  regiments  of  Pimjab 
Infantry,  the  only  Native  troops,  except  the  Sappers,  with  the  oolunm. 

That  evening  orders  were  issued  for  a  march  to  the  Alambagh  the 
following  morning.  It  may  perhaps  seem  as  if  Sir  Colin  was  rather 
leisurely  in  his  movements,  but  he  had  ascertained  that  the  Luoknow 
garrison  was  in  no  immediate  want  of  food,  as  had  been  reported,  and 
he  was  determined  to  leave  nothing  undone  to  ensure  the  success  of 
the  undertaking.  He  personally  attended  to  the  smallest  detail,  and 
he  had  to  arrange  for  the  transport  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  the 
women  and  children,  shut  up  in  the  Residency,  numbering  in  all  not 
less  than  fifteen  hundred  souls. 

Everything  being  ready,  we  began  our  march  towards  Lucknow* 
one  and  all  eager  to  have  a  share  in  the  rescue  of  our  suffering 
coimtry women  and  their  children  from  a  most  perilous  position,  and 
in  relieving  soldiers  who  had  so  long  and  so  nobly  performed  the  most 
harassing  duty,  while  they  cheerfully  endured  the  greatest  privations. 

We  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance,  when  the  advance  guard  was 
fired  upon  by  some  guns  in  position  on  our  right,  near  the  old  fort  of 
Jalalabad.  An  extensive  swamp  protected  the  enemy *s  right  flank, 
while  on  their  left  were  a  number  of  water-cuts  and  broken  groimd. 
The  Infantry  and  Artillery  wheeled  round  and  attacked  the  battery  in 
front,  while  Hugh  Gough  pushed  on  with  his  squadron  of  Cavalry  to 
see  if  he  could  find  a  way  through  the  apparently  impassable  swamp 
to  the  enemy's  right  and  rear.  Bourchier's  battery  coming  up  in  the 
nick  of  time,  the  hostile  guns  were  soon  silenced,  and  Gough,  having 
succeeded  in  getting  through  the  jhil^  made  a  most  plucky  charge,  in 
which  he  captured  two  guns  and  killed  a  number  of  the  enemy.  For 
his  gallant  conduct  on  this  occasion  Gough  was  awarded  the  Victoria 
Cross,  the  second  of  two  brothers  to  win  this  much-coveted  dis- 
tinction. 

The  next  morning  Adrian  Hope,  who  conmianded  a  brigade,  was 
ordered  to  seize  the  Jalalabad  fort,  but  finding  it  evacuated,  he  blew  up 
one  of  the  walls,  and  so  rendered  it  indefensible. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  13th  I  accompanied  the  Commander-in- 

*  Sir  Coliu  Cam])boll  had  served  throughout  the  Puujab  Campaign  and  on 
the  Peshawar  frontier. 
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Chief  in  a  reconnaissance  towards  the  Gharbagh  bridge  and  the  left 
front  of  the  Alambagh,  a  mse  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  the  real  line 
of  our  advance.  When  riding  along  he  told  me,  to  my  infinite  pride 
and  delight,  that  I  was  to  have  the  honour  of  conducting  the  force  to 
the  Bilkusha.  The  first  thing  I  did  on  returning  to  camp  was  to  find 
a  good  guide.  We  had  only  about  five  miles  to  go;  but  it  was 
necessary  to  make  sure  that  the  direction  taken  avoided  obstacles 
which  might  impede  the  passage  of  the  ArtiUery.  I  was  fortunate  in 
finding  a  fairly  intelligent  Native,  who,  after  a  great  deal  of  persuasion, 
agreed,  for  a  reward,  to  take  me  by  a  track  over  which  guns  could 
travel.  I  never  let  this  man  out  of  my  sight,  and  made  him  show  me 
enough  of  the  road  to  convince  me  he  knew  the  way  and  meant  fair 
dealing. 

The  Alambagh  now  proved  most  useful ;  all  our  camp  equipage  was 
packed  inside  the  enclosure,  for  we  took  no  tents  with  us,  and  all  omr 
spare  stores  were  left  there.  A  rough  description  of  semaphore,  too, 
was  constructed  on  the  highest  point  of  the  building,  by  means  of 
which  we  were  able  to  communicate  with  the  Residency.  It  was  put 
in  Orders  that  the  troops  were  to  breakfast  early  the  next  morning, 
and  that  they  were  to  take  three  days'  rations  in  their  haversacks ; 
while  sufficient  for  fourteen  days  was  to  be  carried  by  the  Com- 
missariat. 

Just  before  we  started  on  the  14th  November  we  were  strengthened 
by  the  arrival  of  200  of  the  Military  Train  equipped  as  Cavalry,  two 
Madras  Horse  Artillery  guns,  and  another  company  of  Madras 
Sappers. 

Captain  Moir,  of  the  Bengal  Artillery,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Alambagh,  with  a  garrison  consisting  of  the  75th  Foot,  50  of  the 
regiment  of  Ferozepore,*  and  a  few  Artillerymen.  The  75th  was  the 
first  regiment  to  move  down  from  the  hills  when  the  news  of  the  out- 
break at  Meerut  reached  Head- Quarters ;  it  had  done  grand  service,  had 
suffered  heavily  during  the  siege  of  Delhi,  and  had  well  earned,  and 
badly  needed,  a  rest.  It  was  now  only  800  strong,  and  had  lost  in  six 
months  9  officers,  in  action  and  from  disease,  besides  12  wounded. 
The  officers  were  all  friends  of  mine,  and  I  was  very  sorry  to  leave 
them  behind,  particularly  Barter,  the  Adjutant,  a  joUy,  good-hearted 
Irishman,  and  an  excellent  officer. 

We  marched  at  9  a.m.,  keeping  to  the  south  of  the  Alambagh  and 
the  Jalalabad  fort.  We  then  struck  across  the  fields  to  the  ground  now 
occupied  by  the  Native  Cavalry  lines,  and  on  to  the  open  space  upon 
which  the  present  race-course  is  marked  out.  On  reaching  this  point 
the  Dilkusha  came  in  sight  about  a  mile  in  front  As  we  approached, 
a  few  shots  were  fired  at  us ;  but  the  enemy  rapidly  disappeared  as  the 

*  Now  the  14th  (Sikhs)  Bengal  Infantry. 
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Cavalry  and  Horse  Artillery,  followed  by  the  Infantry  of  the  advance 
guard,  in  skirmishing  order,  passed  through  an  opening  which  had 
been  hastily  made  in  the  wall  of  the  enclosure. 

The  gallop  across  the  Dilkusha  park  was  quite  a  pretty  sight :  deer, 
which  had  been  quietly  browsing,  bounded  away  on  all  sides, 
frightened  by  our  approach  and  the  rattle  of  the  guns;  while  the 
routed  sepoys  flew  down  the  grassy  slope  leading  to  the  Martini^re. 
We  reined  up  for  a  few  seconds  to  look  at  the  view  which  opened  out 
before  us.  In  front  rose  the  ^uted  masonry  colunm  of  the  M^^'j^'inl^"^- 
128  feet  high:  directly  behind,  the  picturesque  building  itself,  and  in 
the  distance  the  domes  and  minarets  of  the  mosques  and  palaces 
within  the  city  of  Lucknow;  all  looked  bright  and  fair  in  the 
morning  sun. 

We  could  see  that  the  Martiniere  was  occupied ;  a  crowd  of  sepoys 
were  collected  round  the  building ;  and  as  we  showed  ourselves  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  a  number  of  round  shot  came  tumbling  in 
amongst  us. 

Bemmington's  troop  of  Horse  Artillery,  Bourchier's  battery,  and  a 
heavy  howitzer  brought  up  by  Captain  Hardy,  now  came  into  action, 
and  under  cover  of  their  fire  the  8th  Foot  and  1st  battaUon  of 
Detachments  attacked  and  drove  the  enemy  out  of  the  Martiniere, 
while  the  Cavalry  pursued  them  as  far  as  the  canal. 

On  this  occasion  my  friend  Watson  greatly  distinguished  himself. 
Entirely  alone  he  attacked  the  enemy's  Cavalry,  and  was  at  once 
engaged  with  its  leader  and  six  of  the  front  men ;  he  fought  gallantly, 
but  the  unequal  contest  could  not  have  lasted  much  longer  had  not 
Probyn,  who,  with  his  own  and  Watson's  squadrons,  was  only  about 
800  yards  off,  become  aware  of  his  comrade's  critical  position,  and 
dashed  to  his  assistance.  For  this  *  and  gallantry  on  many  other 
occasions,'  Hope  Grant  recommended  Watson  for  the  Victoria  Cross, 
which  he  duly  received.* 

By  noon  on  the  14th  we  had  occupied  the  Dilkusha  and  Martiniere, 
and  placed  our  outposts  along  the  right  bank  of  the  canal  from  the 
river  to  the  point  immediately  opposite  Banks's  house.  The  left  bank 
was  held  in  force  by  the  rebels.  Early  in  the  afternoon  I  went  with 
Hope  Grant,  accompanied  by  a  small  force  of  Cavalry,  to  ascertain 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  ford  the  canal  somewhere  close  to  the 
river,  and  we  succeeded  in  finding  a  place  by  which  the  whole  force 
crossed  two  days  later.  Our  movements  were  fortunately  not  noticed 
by  the  enemy,  whose  attention  was  concentrated  on  the  roads  leading 
direct  to  the  city  from  the  Dilkusha  and  Martiniere,  by  which  they 
expected  our  advance  to  be  made. 

*  During  one  of  Watson's  many  reconnaissances  he  received  a  cut  on  the 
face  from  a  sabre.  One  of  the  2nd  Punjab  Cavalrymen,  seeing  what  had 
happened,  rushed  to  Probyn,  and  said:  'Watson  aahib  has  got  a  wound 
which  is  worth  a  lakh  of  rupees  !' 
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Sir  Colin,  meanwhile,  had  fixed  his  Head- Quarters  in  the  MartiniSre, 
on  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  which  he  caused  a  semaphore  to  be  erected 
for  communication  with  Outram.  From  this  post  of  vantage 
Kavanagh  was  able  to  point  out  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  the 
different  objects  of  most  interest  to  him— the  positions  taken  up  by 
the  enemy;  the  group  of  buildings,  of  which  the  Chatta  Manzil*  was 
the  most  conspicuous,  then  occupied  by  the  gallant  troops  led  by 
Outram  and  Havelock,  who,  by  overwhelming  numbers  alone,  had 
been  prevented  from  carrying  their  glorious  enterprise  to  a  successful 
issue ;  the  Besidency,  where,  thanks  to  Sir  Henry  Lawrence's  fore- 
sight and  admirable  arrangements,  a  handful  of  heroic  Britons  had 
been  able  to  defy  the  hordes  of  disciplined  soldiers  and  armed  men 
who,  for  nearly  three  months,  day  and  night,  had  never  ceased  to 
attack  the  position;  and  the  Eaisarbagh,  that  pretentious,  garish 
palace  of  the  Kings  of  Oudh,  the  centre  of  every  kind  of  evil  and 
debauchery. 

Later  in  the  day  the  enemy  made  a  determined  attack  on  our  centre, 
which  was  checked  by  Brigadier  Little  advancing  with  the  9th  Lancers 
and  some  guns.  On  a  few  rounds  being  fired,  they  retired  from  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  canal,  and  in  the  belief  that  there 
would  be  no  further  trouble  that  day,  the  Cavalry  and  Artillery 
returned  to  the  Martini^re;  but  the  guns  were  hardly  unlimbered 
before  heavy  firing  was  heard  from  the  direction  of  Banks's  house. 

I  galloped  off  with  Mayne  to  ascertain  the  cause.  Some  little 
distance  from  the  canal  we  separated,  Mayne  going  to  the  left,  I  to  the 
right.  I  found  the  piquets  hotly  engaged,  and  the  officer  in  command 
begged  me  to  get  him  some  assistance.  I  returned  to  Hope  Grant  to 
report  what  was  going  on,  but  on  the  way  I  met  the  supports  coming 
up,  and  presently  they  were  followed  by  the  remainder  of  Hope's  and 
RusseU's  brigades.  Bussell  had,  early  in  the  day,  with  soldierly 
instinct,  seized  two  villages  a  little  above  the  bridge  to  the  north  of 
Banks's  house ;  this  enabled  Him  to  bring  a  fire  to  bear  upon  the 
enemy  as  they  advanced,  and  effectually  prevented  their  turning  our 
left.  Hope  opened  fire  with  Remmington's  troop,  Bourchier's  battery, 
and  some  of  Peel's  24-pounder8,  and  as  soon  as  he  found  it  had  taken 
effept  and  the  rebels  were  shaken,  he  proceeded  to  push  them  across 
the  canal  and  finally  drove  them  off  with  considerable  loss. 

Hope's  and  Russell's  united  action,  by  which  our  left  flank  was 
secured,  was  most  timely,  for  had  it  been  turned,  our  long  line  of 
camels,  laden  with  ammunition,  and  the  immense  string  of  carts 
carrying  supplies,  would  in  all  probability  have  been  captured.    As  it 

•  Built  by  a  king  of  Oudh  for  the  ladies  of  his  harem.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  gilt  umbrella  (Chatte)  with  which  it  is  adorned.  Now  the  Lucknow 
Club. 
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was,  the  rear  guard,  under  Lieutenant- Colonel  Ewart,*  of  the  98rd 
Highlanders,  had  a  hot  time  of  it ;  it  was  frequently  attacked,  and  its 
progress  was  so  slow  that  it  was  more  than  twenty-four  hours  between 
the  Alambagh  and  the  Dilkusha. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  fight  I  heard,  with  great  grief,  that  my  poor 
friend  Mayne  had  been  killed,  shot  through  the  breast  a  few  seconds 
after  he  had  left  me.  He  was  seen  to  turn  his  horse,  and,  after  going 
a  short  distance,  fall  to  the  ground ;  when  picked  up  he  was  quite 
dead.  This  was  all  I  could  learn.  No  one  was  able  to  tell  me  where 
his  body  had  been  taken,  and  I  looked  for  it  myself  all  that  evening 
in  vain. 

At  daybreak  the  next  morning,  accompanied  by  Arthur  Bunny,  the 
cheery  Adjutant  of  Horse  Artillery,  I  began  my  search  afresh,  and  at 
length  we  discovered  the  body  inside  a  doolie  under  the  wall  of  the 
Martini^re.  As  there  was  no  knowing  how  soon  our  services  might  be 
required,  we  decided  to  bury  the  poor  fellow  at  once.  I  chose  a  spot 
close  by  for  his  grave,  which  was  dug  with  the  help  of  some  gimners, 
and  then  Bunny  and  I,  aided  by  two  or  three  brother  officers,  laid  our 
friend  in  it  just  as  he  was,  in  his  blue  frock-coat  and  long  boots,  his 
eyeglass  in  his  eye,  as  he  always  carried  it.  The  only  thing  I  took 
away  was  his  sword,  which  I  eventually  made  over  to  his  family.  It 
was  a  sad  little  ceremony.  Overhanging  the  grave  was  a  young  tree, 
upon  which  I  cut  the  initials  *  A.  0.  M.' — not  very  deep,  for  there  was 
little  time :  they  were  quite  distinct,  however,  and  remained  so  long 
enough  for  the  grave  to  be  traced  by  Mayne's  friends,  who  erected  the 
stone  now  to  be  seen. 

The  whole  of  that  day  (the  15th)  was  spent  in  preparing  for  the 
advance.  The  Dilkusha  was  turned  into  a  general  depot,  where  the 
sick  and  wounded  were  placed,  also  the  Ordnance  park  and  stores  of 
every  description.  A  rough  defence  was  thrown  up  round  the  building, 
and  a  garrison  was  left  to  protect  it,  consisting  of  five  Field  guns,  half 
the  9th  Lancers,  the  Military  Train,  a  squadron  of  Punjab  Cavalry, 
and  the  8th  Foot,  the  whole  under  the  command  of  Little,  the  Brigadier 
of  Cavalry. 

In  the  afternoon  Sir  Colin  made  a  feint  to  the  left  of  our  position  for 
the  purpose  of  diverting  the  attention  of  the  enemy  from  the  real  line 
of  advance.  He  massed  the  Artillery  in  this  direction,  and  ordered  a 
constant  mortar  fire  to  be  kept  up  during  the  night  on  the  Begum 
palace  and  the  barracks.  To  further  strengthen  the  beUcf  that  opera- 
tions would  be  carried  on  from  our  left,  some  of  the  piquets  on  our 
right  were  drawn  in ;  this  induced  the  enemy  to  make  a  slight  demon- 
stration in  that  direction.  They  crossed  the  canal,  but  were  speedily 
driven  back  by  the  Madras  Horse  Artillery  guns.     They  then  opened 

*  Now  General  Sir  John  Ewart,  K.C.B. 
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fire  with  a  12-pounder  howitzer  from  the  west  side  of  the  Gumti,  when 
a  really  most  extraordinary  incident  happened,  which  I  am  not  sure  I 
should  have  the  courage  to  relate,  were  it  not  that  Sir  Dighton  Probyn 
and  Sir  John  Watson,  who  were  close  by  and  saw  what  took  place,  are 
able  to  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  my  story. 

A  shell,  fortunately  a  blind  one,  from  the  enemy's  howitzer  c€une 
into  Watson*s  squadron,  which  was  drawn  up  under  the  bank  of  the 
Martini^re  tank ;  it  struck  a  trooper's  saddle  in  front,  and  must  have 
lifted  the  man  partly  out  of  it,  for  it  passed  between  his  thigh  and  the 
horse,  tearing  the  saddle*  to  shreds,  and  sending  one  piece  of  it  high 
into  the  air.  The  horse  was  knocked  down,  but  not  hurt ;  the  man's 
thigh  was  only  badly  bruised,  and  he  was  able  to  ride  again  in  a  few 
days.  One  of  Watson's  officers.  Captain  Cosserat,  having  examined 
the  man  and  horse,  came  up  and  reported  their  condition  to  Watson, 
who,  of  course,  was  expecting  to  be  told  they  were  both  dead,  and 
added :  *  I  think  we  had  better  not  tell  this  story  in  England,  for  no 
one  would  believe  it.'  I  myself  was  close  to  the  squadron,  and  dis- 
tinctly saw  what  happened,  f 

All  that  day  (the  15th)  I  had  been  very  hard  at  work,  and  was 
greatly  looking  forward  to  what  I  hoped  would  be  a  quiet  night,  when 
an  Aide-de-camp  appeared,  who  informed  me  that  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  desired  my  presence  at  the  Martini^re. 

On  reporting  myself  to  His  Excellency,  he  told  me  that  he  was  not 
satisfied  that  a  sufficient  reserve  of  smaU-arm  ammunition  had  been 
brought  with  the  force,  and  that  the  only  chance  of  getting  more  in 
time  was  to  send  back  to  the  Alambagh  for  it  that  night,  adding  that 
he  could  neither  afford  the  time  nor  spare  the  troops  which  would  be 
required,  were  the  business  of  fetching  the  additional  supply  to  be  post- 
poned until  the  following  day.  Sir  Colin  then  asked  me  if  I  thought  I 
could  find  my  way  back  to  the  Alambagh  in  the  dark.  I  answered, 
*  I  am  sure  I  can.'  I  might  have  hesitated  to  speak  so  confidently  had 
I  not  taken  the  precaution  of  placing  the  man  who  had  acted  as  my 
guide  on  the  14th  in  charge  of  some  Afghan  chuprassiesX  attached  to 
the  Quartermaster-General's  department,  with  strict  orders  not  to  lose 

*  It  was  a  Native  saddle,  such  as  Irregular  Cavalry  used  in  those  days, 
made  of  felt  without  a  tree. 

t  On  one  occasion,  when  I  was  telling  this  story  to  General  Sir  Samuel 
Browne,  V.C.,  he  said  that  something  similar  happened  at  the  battle  of 
SadiUapur  on  December  2,  1848.  He  (Browne)  was  Adjutant  of  his  regiment 
(the  46th  Native  Infantry),  which  was  drawn  up  in  line,  with  a  troop  of  Horse 
Artillery,  commanded  by  Major  Kinleside,  on  its  right  flank.  Seeing  that 
something  unusual  had  occurred,  Browne  rode  up  to  the  troop,  and  found 
that  one  of  the  men  had  had  his  saddle  carried  away  from  under  him  by  a 
small  round  shot  The  man,  who  happened  at  the  moment  to  be  standing 
up  in  his  stimips,  escaped  with  a  bruise,  as  did  the  horse. 

t  A  kind  of  more  or  less  responsible  servant  or  messenger,  so  called  from 
wearing  a  chuprass,  or  badge  of  office. 
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sight  of  him.  I  thought,  therefore,  I  would  have  him  to  depend  upon 
if  my  own  memory  failed  me.  The  Commander-in-Chief  impressed 
very  strongly  upon  me  the  great  necessity  for  caution,  and  told  me  I 
could  take  what  escort  I  thought  necessary,  but  that,  whatever  hap- 
pened, I  must  be  back  by  daybreak,  as  he  had  signalled  to  Outram  that 
the  force  would  advance  on  the  morrow.  Sir  Colin  desired  that  the 
Ordnance  officer,  whose  fault  it  was  that  sufficient  anununition  had  not 
been  brought,  should  go  back  with  me  and  be  left  at  the  Alambagh. 

It  was  then  dusk,  and  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  In  the  first 
instance  I  went  to  my  General,  and  reporting  the  orders  I  had  received 
from  the  Commander-in-Chief,  consulted  him  about  my  escort.  Hope 
Grant  strongly  urged  my  taking  with  me  a  troop  of  the  9th  Lancers, 
as  well  as  some  Native  Cavalry,  but  for  a  night  trip  I  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  employ  Natives  only.  I  knew  that  my  one  chance  of 
success  depended  on  neither  being  seen  nor  heard,  and  Native  Cavalry 
move  more  quietly  than  British,  chiefly  because  their  scabbards  are  of 
wood,  instead  of  steel.  I  felt,  too,  that  if  we  came  across  the  enemy, 
which  was  not  improbable,  and  got  scattered.  Natives  would  run  less 
risk,  and  be  better  able  to  look  after  themselves.  All  this  I  explained 
to  the  General,  but  in  the  kindness  of  his  heart  he  pressed  me  to  take 
the  Lancers,  telling  me  he  would  feel  happier  about  me  if  I  had  my 
own  countrymen  with  me ;  but  I  stuck  to  my  own  opinion,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  I  was  to  be  accompanied  by  Younghusband  and  Hugh 
Gough,  with  their  respective  squadrons  of  Native  Cavalry.  I  took 
leave  of  my  kind  and  considerate  General,  and  hurried  off  first  to  warn 
the  two  Cavalry  officers,  then  to  the  Dilkusha  to  teU  Lieutenant  Tod 
Brown,  in  charge  of  the  Ordnance  depot,  that  his  assistant  was  to  go 
with  me,  and  lastly  to  arrange  with  the  Commissariat  officer  for  camels 
upon  which  to  bring  back  the  ammunition. 

It  was  quite  dark  before  I  got  to  the  place  where  my  servants  had 
collected,  and  where  I  expected  to  find  my  guide.  What  was  my 
horror  to  hear  that  he  had  disappeared  I  He  had  made  his  escape  in 
the  confusion  consequent  on  the  enemy's  attacks  the  previous  after- 
noon. What  was  to  be  done  now  ?  I  was  in  despair — and  became 
more  and  more  doubtful  of  my  ability  to  find  the  Alambagh  in  the 
dark.  By  daylight,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  compass,  which  I  always 
carried  about  me,  I  should  have  had  httle  difficulty,  even  though  the 
country  we  had  to  get  over  was  intersected  by  ravines  and  water- 
courses, not  to  speak  of  the  uncompromising  jhil  near  the  Jalalabad 
fort.  However,  go  I  must.  I  could  not  possibly  tell  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  that  I  was  unable  to  carry  out  a  duty  for  which  he  had 
selected  me — there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  trust  to  my  own  recollec- 
tion of  the  route  and  hope  for  the  best. 

Everything  having  been  put  in  train,  I  returned  to  the  Artillery 
bivouac,  managed  a  hasty  dinner,  mounted  a  fresh  horse,  and,  about 
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9  p.m.,  started  off,  accompanied  by  Younghusband,  Hugh  Gough,  the 
unlucky  Ordnance  officer,  two  squadrons  of  Cavalry,  and  150  camels. 

We  got  on  well  enough  until  we  reached  the  broken  ground  near  the 
present  Native  Cavalry  lines,  when  we  lost  the  road,  or  rather  track, 
for  road  there  was  none.  We  could  see  nothing  but  the  lights  of  the 
enemy's  piquets  at  an  uncomfortably  short  distance  to  our  right.  I 
struck  a  match,  and  made  out  from  the  compass  the  right  direction ; 
but  that  did  not  help  us  to  clear  the  ravines,  which,  in  our  efforts  to 
turn  or  get  through  them,  made  our  way  appear  interminable.  At 
length  we  found  ourselves  upon  open  ground ;  but,  alas  I  having 
edged  off  too  much  to  our  right  we  were  in  close  proximity  to  the 
enemy *s  piquets,  and  could  distinctly  hear  their  voices.  Wo  halted  to 
coUect  the  long  string  of  camels,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  got  in  order 
started  off  again.  I  led  the  way,  every  few  minutes  striking  a  light  to 
see  how  the  compass  was  pointing,  and  to  take  an  anxious  look  at  my 
watch,  for  I  was  beginning  to  fear  I  should  not  bo  able  to  accomplish 
my  task  by  the  given  time.  Our  pace  was  necessarily  slow,  and  our 
halts  frequent,  for  the  little  party  had  to  be  carefully  kept  together. 

At  last  the  Jalalabad  fort  was  reached  and  passed.  I  then  told 
Hugh  Gough,  whoso  squadron  was  in  front,  that  wo  had  better  halt, 
for  wo  could  not  be  far  from  the  Alambagh,  and  I  was  afraid  that  if  we 
approached  in  a  body  wo  should  be  fired  upon,  in  which  case  the 
camel-drivers  would  assuredly  run  away,  there  would  be  a  stampede 
amongst  the  camels,  and  wo  might  find  it  difficult  to  make  ourselves 
known.  I  decided  it  would  be  best  for  mo  to  go  on  alone,  and 
arranged  with  Gough  that  he  should  remain  where  he  was  until  I 
returned. 

The  Alambagh  proved  to  bo  farther  off  than  I  calculated,  and  I  was 
beginning  to  fear  I  had  lost  my  way,  when  all  at  once  a  great  wall 
loomed  in  front  of  me,  and  I  could  just  make  out  the  figure  of  the 
sentry  pacing  up  and  down.  I  hailed  him,  and  ordered  him  to  ask  the 
sergeant  of  the  guard  to  summon  the  officer  on  duty.  When  the 
latter  appeared,  I  explained  to  him  my  object  in  coming,  and  begged 
him  to  have  the  ammunition  boxes  ready  for  lading  by  the  time  I 
returned  with  the  camels.  I  then  rode  back  to  where  I  had  left  Gough, 
and  the  whole  procession  proceeded  to  the  Alambagh. 

Already  half  the  night  was  gone  ;  but  beyond  the  time  required  for 
loading  the  camels  there  was  no  delay ;  the  utmost  assistance  was 
afforded  us,  and  ere  long  we  started  on  our  return  jomrney. 

Day  had  dawned  before  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Dilkusha,  and  by 
the  time  I  had  made  the  ammunition  over  to  the  Ordnance  officer  it 
was  broad  daylight.  As  I  rode  up  to  the  Martini^re  I  could  see  old 
Sir  Colin,  only  partially  dressed,  standing  on  the  steps  in  evident 
anxiety  at  my  non-arrival. 

He  was  delighted  when  at  last  I  appeared,  expressed  himself  very 
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pleased  to  see  me,  and,  havinj^  made  many  kind  and  complimentary 
remarks  as  to  the  success  of  the  little  expedition,  he  told  me  to  go  off 
and  get  something  to  eat  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  we  were  to  start 
directly  the  men  had  breakfasted.  That  was  a  very  happy  moment  for 
me,  feeling  that  I  had  earned  my  Chief's  approbation  and  justified  his 
selection  of  me.  I  went  off  to  the  Artillery  camp,  and  refreshed  the 
inner  man  with  a  steak  cut  off  a  gun  bullock  which  had  been  killed  by 
a  round  shot  on  the  14th. 

At  8  a.m.  the  troops  moved  off.  I  was  ordered  to  go  with  the 
advance  guard.*  Hope's  and  Russell's  brigades  came  next,  with 
Traverses  Heavy  battery.  Peel's  Naval  Brigade,  and  Middleton*s  Field 
battery. 

Greathed's  brigade  (except  the  8th  Foot  left  at  the  Dilkusha),  with 
Bourchier's  battery,  remained  to  guard  our  left  flank  until  mid-day, 
when  it  was  ordered  to  follow  the  column  and  form  its  rear  guard. 

The  offer  of  a  Native  who  volunteered  to  guide  us  was  accepted,  and 
Sir  Colin,  who  rode  just  behind  the  advance  guard,  had  Eavanagh 
with  him,  whose  local  knowledge  proved  very  valuable. 

The  enemy  had  been  so  completely  taken  in  by  the  pre\iou8  day's 
reconnaissance  that  they  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  we  should 
advance  from  our  right,  the  result  being  that  we  were  allowed  to  cross 
the  canal  without  opposition,  f  We  kept  close  along  the  river  bank,  our 
left  being  partially  concealed  by  the  high  grass.  About  a  mile  beyond 
the  canal  we  turned  sharp  to  the  left,  and  passed  through  the  narrow 
street  of  a  small  village,  coming  immediately  under  fire  from  some 
houses  on  our  right,  and  from  the  top  of  a  high  wall  above  and 
beyond  them,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
Sikandarbagh. 

The  greatest  confusion  ensued,  and  for  a  time  there  was  a  complete 
block.  The  Cavalry  in  advance  were  checked  by  a  fierce  fire  poured 
directly  on  them  from  the  front :  they  were  powerless,  and  the  only 
thing  for  them  to  do  was  to  force  their  way  back,  down  the  confined 

*  It  consistiHl  of  Blunt's  troop  of  Hoi-sc  Artillery,  tlie  wing  of  the  53rd 
Foot,  and  Cough's  squadron  of  Hodson's  Horse. 

t  \V'e  liad  not,  liowever,  gone  far,  when  a  body  of  rebi'l  Infantry,  about 
2,000  strong,  managing  to  elude  Greathed's  brigade,  crossed  the  e^nal,  and, 
(rreeping  quietly  up,  rushed  the  Martinierc.  Sir  Colin  had  left  Lieutenant 
Patrick  Stewart,  an  unusually  promising  officer  of  the  Bengal  Engineers,  on 
the  top  of  the  Martiniere  to  keep  Outram  informed  of  our  movements  by 
means  of  the  semaphore,  and  while  Stewart  was  sending  a  message  he  and 
Watson  (who  was  with  him)  observed  the  enemy  close  up  to  the  btdlding. 
They  flew  down  the  staircase,  jum})ed  on  their  hoi-ses,  and,  joining  Watson  s 
squadron  and  the  two  Madras  Native  Horse  Ailillery  guns,  rode  to  the  city 
side  of  the  Martiniere  to  try  and  cut  off  the  enemy,  who,  iinding  no  one  inside 
the  building,  and  seeing  their  line  of  retreat  thi'eatened,  made  the  best  of  their 
way  back  £>  the  city.  Several  were  killed  by  the  Horse  Artillery,  which 
opened  upon  therii  with  grajx^,  and  by  Watson's  tfoipars. 
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lano  we  had  just  passed  up,  which  by  this  time  was  crammed  with 
Infantry  and  Artillery,  making  *  confusion  worse  confounded.*  As  soon 
as  the  Cavalry  had  cleared  out,  the  5drd  lined  the  bank  which  ran 
along  the  side  of  the  lane  nearest  the  Sikandarbagh,  and  by  their  fire 
caused  all  those  of  the  rebels  who  had  collected  outside  the  walls  to 
retire  within  the  enclosure.  This  opened  a  road  for  Blunt,  who,  lead- 
ing his  guns  up  the  bank  with  a  splendid  courage,  unlimbered  and 
opened  fire  within  sixty  yards  of  the  building. 

Blunt  found  himself  under  a  heavy  fire  from  three  different  directions 
— on  the  right  from  the  Sikandarbagh  ;  on  the  left  and  left  front  from 
the  barracks,  some  huts  (not  twenty  yards  off),  and  a  serai ;  and  in 
front  from  the  mess-house,  Eaisarbagh,  and  other  buildings.  In  these 
three  directions  he  pointed  his  guns,  regardless  of  deadly  fire,  especially 
from  the  huts  on  the  left. 

It  would,  however,  have  been  impossible  for  the  advance  guard  to 
have  held  its  ground  much  longer,  so  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  the 
utmost  relief  that  I  beheld  Hope's  brigade  coming  up  the  lane  to  our 
assistance.  A  company  of  the  58rd,  in  the  most  brilliant  manner, 
forced  the  enemy  from  the  position  they  held  on  our  left  front,  and 
the  Highlanders,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  climbed  on  to  the 
huts — the  point,  as  I  have  already  said,  from  which  the  heaviest  fire 
proceeded ;  they  tore  off  the  roofs,  and,  leaping  into  the  houses,  drove 
the  enemy  before  them  right  through  the  serai  and  up  to  the  barracks, 
which  they  seized,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  operations  these 
barracks  were  held  by  the  98rd. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Highlanders  was  as  serviceable  as  it 
was  heroic,  for  it  silenced  the  fire  most  destructive  to  the  attacking 
force;  but  for  all  that,  our  position  was  extremely  critical,  and 
Sir  Colin,  perceiving  the  danger,  at  once  decided  that  no  further  move 
could  be  attempted  until  we  had  gained  possession  of  the  Sikandar- 
bagh. It  was,  indeed,  a  formidable-looking  place  to  attack,  about 
130  yards  square,  surrounded  by  a  thick  brick  wall  twenty  feet  high, 
carefully  loopholed,  and  fianked  at  the  comers  by  circular  bastions. 
There  was  only  one  entrance,  a  gateway  on  the  south  side,  protected 
by  a  traverse  of  earth  and  masonry,  over  which  was  a  double -storied 
guard-room.  Close  to  the  north  side  of  the  enclosure  was  a  pavilion 
with  a  fiat  roof  prepared  for  musketry,  and  from  the  whole  place  an 
incessant  fire  was  being  kept  up. 

Sir  Colin,  in  order  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  position,  and  thus  be 
able  to  decide  in  what  direction  the  attack  could  most  advantageously 
be  made,  rode  up  the  bank  and  placed  himself  close  to  one  of  Blunt's 
guns.  Mansfield  and  Hope  Grant  were  on  either  side,  and  Augustus 
Anson  and  I  were  directly  behind,  when  I  heard  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  exclaim,  *  I  am  hit.'  Luckily  it  was  only  by  a  spent  buUet, 
which  had  passed  through  a  gunner  (killing  him  on  tiie  spot)  before  it 
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struck  Sir  Colin  on  the  thigh,  causing  a  severe  contusion,  but  nothing 
more.  It  was  a  moment  of  acute  anxiety  until  it  was  ascertained  that 
no  great  damage  had  been  done. 

By  this  time  one  of  Travers's  guns  and  a  howitzer,  which  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  had  been  dragged  up  the  bank,  opened  fire  on  the 
point  selected  by  Sir  Colin  for  the  breach — the  south-east  comer  of  the 
wall  surrounding  the  Sikandarbagh."*^  Instantly  Hardy  (Captain  of  the 
battery)  was  killed  and  the  senior  Subaltern  wounded :  Blunt's  charger 
was  shot,  and  of  the  few  men  under  his  conmiand  14  Europeans  and 
6  Gun  Lascars  were  killed  or  wounded ;  20  of  the  troop-horses  were 
also  knocked  over.-f 

While  the  heavy  guns  were  at  work  on  the  breach,  Adrian  Hope, 
with  the  58rd,  cleared  off  a  body  of  the  enemy  who  had  collected  on 
our  left  front,  and  connected  the  barracks  with  the  main  attack  by  a 
hne  of  skirmishers. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  an  opening  three  feet  square  and  three  feet 
from  the  ground  had  been  made  in  the  walL  It  would  have  been 
better  had  it  been  larger,  but  time  was  precious ;  Sir  Colin  would  not 
wait,  and  ordered  the  assault  to  begin.  The  Infantry  had  been  lying 
down,  under  such  sUght  cover  as  was  available,  impatiently  awaiting 
for  this  order.  The  moment  it  reached  them,  up  they  sprang  with  one 
accord,  and  with  one  voice  uttered  a  shout  which  must  have  fore- 
shadowed defeat  to  the  defenders  of  the  Sikandarbagh.  The  9drd 
under  Lieutenant- Colonel  Ewart,  and  the  4th  Punjab  Infantry  under 
Lieutenant  Paul,  led  the  way,  closely  followed  by  the  5drd  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Gordon^  of  the  9drd  Highlanders,  and  one  of  the 
battalions  of  Detachments  under  Major  Roger  Bamston. 

*  This  wall  has  long  since  been  built  np,  and  the  whole  place  \b  so  over- 
grown witli  jungle  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could  trace  tne  actual  site  of 
the  breach  when  I  last  visited  Lucknow  in  1893. 

t  Blunt's  troo}),  when  it  left  Uml^alla  in  May,  1857,  consisted  of  93 
Europeans  and  20  Native  Gun  Lascars.  It  suffered  so  sevei*ely  at  Delhi  that 
onlv  five  guns  could  be  manned  when  it  marched  from  there  in  September, 
and  after  the  fight  at  Affra  its  total  loss  amounted  to  12  killed  and  25 
wounded.  Four  guns  coum  then  with  difficulty  be  manned.  When  Blunt 
left  the  troop  in  January,  1858,  to  take  command  of  Bourchier's  Field  Battery, 
69  out  of  the  113  men  with  whom  ho  had  commenced  the  campaign  had  been 
killed  or  wounded  !  The  troop  would  have  l)een  unserviceable,  had  men  not 
volunteered  for  it  from  other  corps,  and  drivers  been  posted  to  it  from  the 
Royal  Artillery.  At  the  conmienccment  of  the  Mutinv  blunt  was  a  subaltern, 
ana  in  ten  months  ho  found  himself  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  a  C.B.  Quick 
promotion  and  great  rewards  indeed,  but  nothing  more  than  he  richly  deserved ; 
for  seldom,  if  ever,  has  a  battery  and  its  commander  had  a  grander  record 
to  show. 

X  Captain  Walton  was  the  senior  officer  of  the  re^ment  present,  and  took 
a  conspicuous  part  in  leading  it,  but  as  in  Sir  Cohn  Campbell's  opinion  he 
was  too  junior  to  be  in  command,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gordon  was  appointed 
as  a  temimrary  measure. 
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It  was  a  magnifioent  sight,  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten — that  glorious 
struggle  to  be  the  first  to  enter  the  deadly  breach,  the  prize  to  the 
winner  of  the  race  being  certain  death  I  Highlanders  and  Sikhs, 
Punjabi  Mahomedans,  Dogras^  and  Pathans,  all  vied  with  each  other 
in  the  generous  competition,  f 

A  Highlander  was  the  first  to  reach  the  goal,  and  was  shot  dead  as 
he  jumped  into  the  enclosure  ;  a  man  of  the  4th  Punjab  Infantry  came 
next,  and  met  the  same  fate.  Then  followed  Captain  Burroughs  and 
Lieutenant  Cooper,  of  the  98rd,  and  immediately  behind  them  their 
Colonel  (Ewart),  Captain  Lumsden,  of  the  SOth  Bengal  Infantry,;}:  and 
a  number  of  Sikhs  and  Highlanders  as  fast  as  they  could  scramble 
through  the  opening.  A  drummer-boy  of  the  9drd  must  have  been  one 
of  the  first  to  pass  that  grim  boundary  between  life  and  death,  for  when 
I  got  in  I  found  him  just  inside  the  breach,  lying  on  his  back  quite  dead 
— a  pretty,  innocent-looking,  fair -haired  lad,  not  more  than  fourteen 
years  of  age. 

The  crush  now  became  so  great  in  the  men's  eagerness  to  get  through 
the  opening  and  join  the  conflict  within,  that  a  regular  block  was  the 
consequence,  which  every  minute  became  more  hopeless.  One  party 
made  for  the  gateway  and  another  for  a  barred  window§  close  by, 
determined  to  force  an  entrance  by  them.  The  traverse  having  been 
rushed  by  the  4th  Punjab  Infantry  gallantly  led  by  a  Dogra  Subadar,|| 
a  Punjabi  Mahomedan  of  this  ^tinguished  corps  behaved  with  the 
most  conspicuous  bravery.  The  enemy,  having  been  driven  out  of  the 
earthwork,  made  for  the  gateway,  the  heavy  doors  of  which  were  in  the 
act  of  being  closed,  when  the  Mahomedan  (Mukarrab  Khan  by  name) 
pushed  his  left  arm,  on  which  he  carried  a  shield,  between  them,  thus 
preventing  their  being  shut ;  on  his  hand  being  badly  wounded  by  a 
sword-cut,  he  drew  it  out,  instantly  thrusting  in  the  other  arm,  when 
the  right  hand  was  all  but  severed  from  the  wrist.ir    But  he  gained  his 

*  The  word  *  Dogra '  was  originally  applied  to  the  Rajput  clans  in  the  hills 
and  sub-montane  tracts  to  the  north  of  the  Ravi.  In  later  years  it  included 
hill  Rajputs  south  of  the  Ravi,  and  in  niihtary  parlance  all  these  Rajputs  who 
enlisted  in  our  ranks  came  to  be  called  Dogras. 

t  In  consequence  of  the  behaviour  of  the  4th  Punjab  Infantry  on  this 
occasion,  and  in  other  engagements  in  which  they  served  with  the  93rd  High- 
landers, the  officers  and  men  of  the  latter  corjis  took  a  great  liking  to  the 
former  regiment,  and  some  years  after  the  Mutiny  two  officers  of  the  93rd, 
who  were  candidates  for  the  Staff  Corps,  specially  applied  to  be  posted  to  the 
4th  Punjab  Infantry. 

t  Attached  as  Interpreter  to  the  93rd  Highlanders. 

§  It  was  here  Captain  Walton,  of  the  63rd,  was  severely  wounded. 

II  Subadar  Gokal  Sing  was  mentioned  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  in 
despatches  for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion. 

if  For  this  act  of  heroism  Mukarrab  Khan  was  given  the  Order  of  Merit,  the 
Indian  equivalent  to  the  Victoria  Cross,  but  carrying  with  it  an  increase  of 
pay.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign  Mukarrab  Khan  left  the  service,  but  when 
his  old  Commanding  officer,  Colonel  Wilde,  went  to  the  Umbeyla  expedition 
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object — the  doors  could  not  be  closed,  and  were  soon  forced  open 
altogether,  upon  which  the  4th  Punjab  Infantry,  the  58rd,  9drd,  and 
some  of  the  Detachments,  swarmed  in. 

This  devoted  action  of  Mukarrab  Khan  I  myself  witnessed,  for,  with 
Augustus  Anson,  I  got  in  immediately  behind  the  storming  party.  As 
we  reached  the  gateway,  Anson  was  knocked  off  his  horse  by  a  bullet, 
which  grazed  the  base  of  the  skull  just  behind  the  right  ear,  and  stunned 
liim  for  a  moment — the  next,  he  was  up  and  mounted  again,  but  was 
hardly  in  the  saddle  when  his  horse  was  shot  dead. 

The  scene  that  ensued  requires  the  pen  of  a  Zola  to  depict.  The 
rebels,  never  dreaming  that  we  should  stop  to  attack  such  a  formidable 
position,  had  collected  in  the  Sikandarbagh  to  the  number  of  upwards 
of  2,000,  with  the  intention  of  falling  upon  our  right  flank  so  soon  as 
we  should  become  entangled  amongst  the  streets  and  houses  of  the 
Hazratganj.'*^  They  were  now  completely  caught  in  a  trap,  the  only 
outlets  being  by  the  gateway  and  the  breach,  through  which  our  troops 
continued  to  pour.  There  could  therefore  be  no  thought  of  escape,  and 
they  fought  with  the  desperation  of  men  without  hope  of  mercy,  and 
determined  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  they  could.  Inch  by  inch 
they  were  forced  back  to  the  pavilion,  and  into  the  space  between  it  and 
the  north  waU,  where  they  were  all  shot  or  bayoneted.  There  they  lay 
in  a  heap  as  high  as  my  head,  a  heaving,  surging  mass  of  dead  and 
dying  inextricably  entangled.  It  was  a  sickening  sight,  one  of  those 
which  even  in  the  excitement  of  battle  and  the  flush  of  victory  make 
one  feel  strongly  what  a  horrible  side  there  is  to  war.  The  wretched 
wounded  men  could  not  get  clear  of  their  dead  conurades,  however 
great  their  struggles,  and  those  near  the  top  of  this  ghastly  pile  of 
writhing  humanity  vented  their  rage  and  disappointment  on  every 
British  officer  who  approached  by  showering  upon  him  abuse  of  the 
grossest  description. 

The  firing  and  fighting  did  not  cease  altogether  for  some  time  after 
the  main  body  of  the  rebels  were  destroyed.  A  few  got  up  into  the 
guard-room  above  the  gateway,  and  tried  to  barricade  themselves  in ; 
others  sought  shelter  in  the  bastions,  but  none  escaped  the  vengeance 
of  the  soldiers.  There  were  some  deadly  combats  between  the  mutinous 
sepoys  and  the  Sikhs.  Eventually  all  the  rebels  were  killed,  save  three 
or  four  who  dropped  over  the  wall  on  the  city  side.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
they  lived  to  teU  the  tale  of  the  dauntless  courage  which  carried  every- 
thing before  it. 

Considering  the  tremendous  odds  which  those  who  first  entered 
through  the  breach  were)  exposed  to,  and  the  desperate  nature  of  the 


in  1863,  Mukarrab  Khan  turned  up  and  insisted  on  serving  witli  liim  as  an 
orderly. 

*  One  of  the  princi^kal  thoroughfares  of  Lucknow. 
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fighting,  our  losses  were  astonishingly  small.  The  93rd  'haii  2  officers 
and  23  men  (including  the  Sergoant-Major)  killed,  and  7  officers  and 
61  men  wounded. 

The  4th  Punjab  Infantry  went  into  action  with  four  British  officers, 
of  whom  two  were  killed  and  one  was  severely  wounded.  Sixty-nine 
of  the  Native  officers  and  men  were  also  killed  or  wounded.* 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  operation  whidi  I  have  tried  to  describe  in  the  last  chapter  was 
not  completed  until  well  on  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  movement 
towards  the  Residency  was  at  once  proceeded  with.  To  the  left  as  we 
advanced  the  ground  was  fairly  open  (with  the  exception  of  quite  a 
small  village)  for  about  1,100  yards  in  the  direction  of  the  British 
Infantry  mess-house.  To  the  right  also,  for  about  300  yards,  there  was 
a  clear  space,  then  a  belt  of  jungle  intersected  by  huts  and  small 
gardens  extending  for  about  400  yards  further,  as  far  as  the  Shah 
Najaf,t  a  handsome  white-domed  tomb,  surrounded  by  acourt-yard,  and 
enclosed  by  high  masonry  loopholed  walls  ;  and  beyond  the  Shah  Najaf 
rose  the  Kadam  Rasul,|  another  tomb  standing  on  a  slight  eminence. 

But  little  opposition  was  experienced  from  the  \illage,  which  was 
carried  by  the  Infantry,  while  the  Artillery  were  brought  up  to  open  fire 
on  the  Shah  Najaf  and  Kadam  Rasul.  The  latter  was  soon  occupied 
by  the  2nd  Punjab  Infantry,  belonging  to  Grcathed*s  brigade,  which 
had  by  this  time  joined  the  main  body  ;  but  the  Shah  Najaf  proved  a 
harder  nut  to  crack.    This  building  was  almost  concealed  by  dense 

*  Lieutenant  Paul,  the  Commandant,  was  killed.  Lieutenant  Oldfield 
mortally,  and  Lieutenant  McQueen  severely,  wounded.  Lieutenant  Willoughby, 
who  brought  the  regiment  out  of  action,  was  quite  a  lad,  and  was  killed  at 
Ruliiya  the  following  April.  Both  he  and  McQueen  were  recommended  for 
the  V.C.  for  their  gallantry  on  this  occasion.  After  the  fight  was  over,  one 
of  the  Native  officers,  bemoaning  the  loss  of  the  British  oflicers,  asked  me  who 
would  bo  sent  to  replace  them.  He  added  :  *  Sahib ^  ham  log  larai  men  hahut 
Uz  hain  vuigar  Jang  ka  handdbast  nahinjmitc  *  ('  Sir,  we  can  fight  well,  but  wo 
do  not  understand  military  arrangements ').  What  the  old  soldier  intended 
to  convey  to  me  was  his  sense  of  the  inability  of  himself  and  his  comrades  to 
do  without  the  leadership  and  general  management  of  the  British  officers. 

*  Shah  Najaf  is  the  tomb  of  Gliazi-ud-din  Haidar,  first  Kin^  of  Oudli, 
built  by  himself.  It  derives  its  name  from  Najaf,  the  hill  on  which  is  built 
the  tomb  of  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  Mahomed,  and  of  which  tomb  this  is  said  to 
be  a  copy. 

t  The  Kadam  Rasul,  or  Prophet's  footprint,  a  Mahomedan  place  of  worship, 
which  contained  a  stone  bearing  the  unprcss  of  tlie  foot  of  the  Prophet,  brouj^nt 
from  Arabia  by  a  pilgrim.     During  the  Mutiny  the  holystone  was  carric<l  off. 
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• 
jungle,  and  its  great  strength  therefore  remained  unsuspected  until  we 
got  quite  close  up  to  it. 

Bamston's  battalion  of  Detachments  advanced  in  skirmishing  order, 
under  cover  of  our  guns.  One  of  the  sheUs  most  unfortunately  burst 
prematmrely,  wounding  Major  Barnston  so  severely  that  he  died  soon 
afterwards.  Whether  it  was  that  the  men  were  depressed  by  the  loss  of 
their  leader,  or  that  they  were  not  prepared  for  the  very  damaging  fire 
which  suddenly  poured  upon  them,  I  know  not,  but  certain  it  is  that 
they  wavered,  and  for  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  slight  panic.  The 
Commander-in-Chief,  with  Hope  Grant,  Mansfield,  Adrian  Hope,  and 
their  respective  staffs,  were  sitting  on  their  horses  anxiously  awaiting 
the  result  of  the  attack,  when  all  at  once  it  became  apparent  that  there 
was  a  retrograde  movement  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  men,  who  were 
emerging  from  the  belt  of  jungle  and  hastening  towards  us.  Norman 
was  the  first  to  grasp  the  situation.  Putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he 
galloped  into  their  midst,  and  called  on  them  to  pull  themselves 
together ;  the  men  rallied  at  once,  and  advanced  into  the  cover  from 
which  they  had  for  the  moment  retreated.  I  had  many  opportunities 
for  noting  Norman's  coolness  and  presence  of  mind  under  fire.  On  this 
particular  occasion  these  qualities  were  most  marked,  and  his  action 
was  most  timely. 

More  Infantry  were  brought  up,  but  without  avail.  The  enemy 
evidently  were  determined  to  prevent  the  capture  of  the  Shah  Najaf. 
Fire  was  now  opened  upon  us  from  a  lieavy  gun  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Gumti  (the  first  shot  from  which  blew  up  one  of  the  ammunition 
waggons  belonging  to  the  Naval  Brigade),  and  aU  the  cannon  that 
were  collected  at  the  Kaisarbagh  and  mess-house  were  brought  to  bear 
upon  us.  The  musketry  fire  was  incessant,  and  PeeFs  men  suffered  so 
severely  that  one  of  his  guns  could  not  be  worked. 

Sir  Colin  was  beginning  to  get  extremely  anxious,  and  no  wonder — 
the  position  was  most  uncomfortable,  and  the  prospect  very  gloomy. 
Three  hours  since  the  attack  began  !  The  day  was  rapidly  drawing  to 
a  close,  and  we  were  no  nearer  our  object;  on  the  contrary,  the 
opposition  became  every  moment  stronger,  and  the  fire  more  deadly. 
A  retreat  was  not  to  be  thought  of ;  indeed,  our  remaining  so  long 
stationary  had  been  an  encouragement  to  the  enemy,  and  every  one 
felt  that  the  only  chance  for  the  little  British  army  fighting  against 
30,000  desperate  mutineers,  with  every  advtmtage  of  position  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  locality  in  their  favour,  was  to  continue  to 
advance  at  all  hazards ;  and  this  our  gallant  old  Chief  decided  to  do. 
Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  93rd,  he  explained  to  the  only  too 
eager  Highlanders  the  dangerous  natmre  of  the  service,  and  called  on 
them  to  follow  him.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  response;  cheer 
after  cheer  rent  the  air  as  they  listened  to  the  words  of  the  Chief  they 
knew  so  well,  and  believed  in  so  thoroughly,  assuring  him  of  their 
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readiness  to  follow  whithersoever  he  should  lead,  do  whatever  he 
should  direct.  They  moved  off,  followed  by  Peel's  guns  dragged  by 
sailors  and  some  of  the  Madras  Fusiliers,  the  advance  of  the  party 
being  covered  by  Middleton's  Field  battery,  which  dashed  to  the  front 
and  opened  with  grape. 

Almost  instantaneously  the  narrow  path  along  which  we  were 
proceeding  was  choked  with  wounded  officers  and  dead  and  struggling 
horses.  It  was  here  that  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  Sir  Golin's  Aide-de- 
camp,  lost  his  arm,  and  his  brother  (another  Aide-de-camp)  was 
wounded.  Adrian  Hope's  horse  was  shot  dead — indeed,  very  few 
escaped  injury,  either  to  themselves  or  their  horses.  I  was  one  of  the 
lucky  few.  On  reaching  the  wall  of  the  Shah  Najaf  enclosure,  it  was 
found  to  be  twenty  feet  high,  no  entrance  could  be  seen,  and  there 
were  no  scaling-ladders  available,  so  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
endeavour  to  breach  the  massive  wall.*  The  24-pounders  hammered 
away  at  it  for  some  time,  but  proved  quite  unequal  to  the  task ;  though 
only  a  few  yards  off,  they  made  no  impression  whatever,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  attempt  to  take  the  position  must  be  abandoned.  Peel  was, 
therefore,  ordered  to  withdraw  his  guns  under  cover  of  some  rockets, 
which  were  discharged  into  the  enclosure,  and  Hope  was  directed  to 
retire  as  soon  as  he  could  collect  the  killed  and  wounded. 

Captain  Allgood,  SirColin's  trusted  Assistant  Quartermaster-General, 
was  the  bearer  of  the  order.  He  and  Hope,  after  consulting  together, 
determined  that  before  the  latter  obeyed  they  would  try  to  discover  if 
there  did  not  exist  an  opening  in  some  other  part  of  the  walls. 
Assisted  by  a  sergeant  of  the  98rd,  they  set  about  their  search,  and 
actuaUy  did  find  a  narrow  gap,  through  which  they  could  see  that  the 
enemy,  terrified  and  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  exploding  rockets 
falling  amongst  them,  were  fast  abandoning  the  building.  The  two 
friends  helped  each  other  through  the  gap,  and,  followed  by  some 
Highlanders,  they  proceeded  across  the  now  deserted  enclosure  to 
secure  the  only  gateway,  which  was  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  which 
we  had  attacked ;  and  Allgood  had  the  great  pleasure  of  announcing  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief  that  there  was  no  need  to  retire,  for  the 
formidable  position  was  in  our  possession. 

It  was  getting  dark  when  at  length  we  occupied  the  Shah  Najaf ; 
some  of  us  got  on  to  the  top  of  the  building  to  take  a  look  round. 
There  was  just  light  enough  to  show  us  a  sepoy  sauntering  uncon- 
cernedly up  to  the  gate,  evidently  in  happy  ignorance  of  what  had 
happened.  He  soon  discovered  that  his  comrades  were  no  longer 
masters  of  the  situation,  and,  letting  his  musket  fall,  he  made  all 

*  Lieutenant  Salmon,  R.N.  (uow  Admiral  Sir  Nowell  Salmon,  K.C.B.), 
climbed  up  a  tree  overlianging  this  wall,  in  order  to  see  what  was  ^ing  on 
behind  it ;  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  useful  information,  but  on  being  jwr- 
ceived«  was  fired  at  and  badly  wouud^.     He  received  the  V.C. 
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haste  to  the  river,  into  which  he  dropped,  and  swam  u>  the  other 
side. 

Sir  Colin  and  my  General  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  Shah  Najaf, 
but  only  nominally,  for  after  a  scratch  dinner  we  all  joined  the  troops, 
who  bivouacked  where  they  stood. 

The  force  was  disposed  in  a  semicircle,  extending  from  the  Shah 
Najaf  to  the  barracks.  The  wounded  were  placed  in  the  huts  near  the 
Sikandarbagh,  where  they  passed  a  most  comfortless  night,  for  when 
the  sun  set  it  rapidly  got  cold,  and  the  hospital  arrangements  were 
necessarily  on  a  very  limited  scale. 

By  tliis  time  I  was  dead  beat,  having  been  for  sixty  hours  continually 
in  the  saddle,  except  when  I  lay  down  for  a  short  nap  on  the  night  of 
the  14th. 

We  were  not  allowed,  however,  to  have  a  very  long  night*s  rest. 
Hours  before  dawn  on  the  17th  we  were  roused  by  the  beating  of 
drums  and  ringing  of  bells  (an  impotent  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
rebel  leaders  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  their  followers),  which  caused 
the  troops  to  prepare  for  an  attack  and  stand  to  their  arms.  But  the 
enemy  were  not  in  a  mood  to  encounter  us  in  the  open,  small  as  our 
mmibers  were;  they  had  suffered  heavily  the  day  before,  and  they 
must  have  begun  to  reaUze  that  their  strongest  positions  were  in- 
adequate against  British  pluck  and  determination. 

The  mess-house  was  the  next  point  to  bo  carried,  but  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief thought  it  would  be  prudent  to  make  our  left  quite 
secure  in  the  first  instance.  Tlie  duty  of  occupying  the  houses  and 
gardens  situated  betw^een  the  barracks  and  Banks*s  house  was 
entrusted  to  Brigadier  Bussell.  Four  bungalows,*  in  which  the 
officers  of  the  d2nd  Foot  had  Uved,  were  first  seized.  Russell  then 
pushed  on  towards  Banks*s  house,  which  it  was  necessary  to  occupy,  as 
it  commanded  the  crossing  over  the  canal,  by  which  we  communicated 
with  the  Dilkusha,  and  by  which  it  was  thought  that  the  people  rescued 
from  the  Residency  would  have  to  be  brought  away.  Bussell, 
avoiding  the  main  road,  advanced  under  cover  of  his  Artillery,  and 
forced  the  rebels  to  vacate  this  important  position,  and  Banks^s  house 
was  held  during  the  remainder  of  the  operations  by  60  men  of  the 
2nd  Punjab  Infantry,  under  Lieutenant  F.  Kccu.f 

In  the  meantime  a  heavy  fire  from  Peel's  guns  had  been  opened  on 
the  mess-house — a  double-storied  building,  situated  on  slightly  rising 
ground,  surrounded  by  a  ditch  12  feet  broad,  and  beyond  that  at  some 
little  distance  by  a  loop-holed  wall. 

Our  losses  on  the  previous  day  had  been  very  severe,  and  Sir  Colin, 

*  Marked  I)  on  the  map. 

f  Now  Major-Gencral  Keen,  C.B.  It  was  an  extremely  responsible  charge 
for  so  YOung  an  officer  with  such  a  small  i)arty,  as  it  was  very  isolated  and 
cx])osed  to  attack. 
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anxious  to  spare  his  men  as  much  as  possible,  decided  to  batter  the 
place  freely  with  Artillery  before  permitting  it  to  be  attacked.  PeeFs 
guns  and  Longden's  mortars  were  therefore  brought  to  bear  upon  it, 
and  kept  up  a  continual  fire  until  8  p.m.,  when  the  enemy  seemed  to 
think  they  had  had  enough,  their  musketry  fire  slackened  off,  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  considering  the  assault  might  safely  be  made, 
gave  the  order  to  advance.  The  attacking  party  was  commanded  by 
Brevet-Major  Wolseley,*  of  the  90th  Light  Infantry,  and  consisted  of 
a  company  of  his  own  regiment,  a  piquet  of  tlie  5drd  Foot  under 
Captain  Hopkins,  and  a  few  men  of  the  2nd  Punjab  Infantry  under 
Captain  Powlett,  supported  by  Bamston's  Detachments,  under  Captain 
Guise,  of  the  90th. 

The  building  and  its  many  outhouses  were  carried  with  a  rush,  and 
the  enemy,  who  ha8til3'  retreated  to  the  Moti  Mahal, t  were  followed 
across  the  road,  where  our  troops  were  stopped  by  the  high  wall  which 
enclosed  that  building.  Wolseley  then  sent  for  some  Sappers,  who 
quickly  opened  out  a  space  through  which  they  all  passed.  The  Moti 
Mahal  was  hotly  defended,  but  without  avail,  and  ere  the  sun  set  the 
last  position  which  separated  the  relieved  from  the  reUeving  forces  was 
in  our  possession. 

As  the  party  moved  off  to  attack  the  mess-house,  Sir  Colin,  who,  on 
his  white  horse,  was  interestedly  watching  the  proceedings,  ordered 
me  to  procure  a  regimental  colour  and  place  it  on  one  of  the  turrets  of 
the  building,  that  Outram  might  be  able  to  judge  how  far  we  had 
advanced.  I  rode  off  accordingly  to  the  2nd  Punjab  Infantry,  stand- 
ing close  by,  and  requested  the  Commandant,  Captain  Green,  to  let  me 
have  one  of  his  colours.  He  at  once  complied,  and  I  galloped  with  it 
to  the  mess-house.  As  I  entered,  I  was  met  by  Sir  David  Baird  (one 
of  Sir  Colin*s  Aides-de-camp),  and  Captain  Hopkins,  of  the  5drd  Foot, 
by  both  of  whom  I  was  assisted  in  getting  the  fiag  with  its  long  staff 
up  the  inconveniently  narrow  staircase,  and  in  planting  it  on  the 
turret  nearest  the  Eaisarbagh,  which  was  about  850  yards  off.  No  sooner 
did  the  enemy  perceive  what  we  were  about,  than  shot  after  shot  was 
aimed  at  the  colour,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  it  was  knocked  over, 
fallinji:  into  the  ditch  below.  I  ran  down,  picked  it  up,  and  again 
placed  it  in  position,  only  for  it  to  be  once  more  shot  down  and  hurled 
into  the  ditch,  just  as  Norman  and  Lennox  (who  had  been  sent  by 
Sir  Colin  to  report  what  was  going  on  in  the  interior  of  the  Eaisar- 
bagh)  appeared  on  the  roof.  Once  more  I  picked  up  the  colour,  and 
found  that  this  time  the  staff  had  been  broken  in  two.  Notwithstand- 
ing, I  managed  to  prop  it  up  a  third  time  on  the  turret,  and  it  was  not 
again  hit,  though  the  enemy  continued  to  fire  at  it  for  some  time. 

*  Now  Field-Marshal  Viscount  Wolseley,  K.P.,  Conimander-in -Chief, 
t  Called  the  Pearl  Palace  from  the  fancied  resemblance  of  one  of  its  domes 
(since  destroyed)  to  the  curve  of  a  iwarl. 
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Outram,  unwilling  to  risk  unnecessary  loss  of  men,  did  not  greatly 
extend  his  position  until  he  was  sure  we  were  close  at  hand,  but  he 
was  not  idle.  While  Sir  Colin  was  slowly  working  his  way  towards 
him  on  the  16th,  he  had  gradually  occupied  such  buildings  as  lay  in 
the  direction  of  our  advance.  From  the  mess-house  we  could  see  the 
British  flag  flying  on  the  top  of  the  engine-house,  only  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  Moti  Mahal,  which  satisfactory  piece  of  intelligence  Nor- 
man went  down  to  report  to  Sir  Colin,  who,  with  his  Chief  of  the  Staff, 
had  just  arrived.  I  followed  Norman,  and  we  two  made  our  way  to 
the  western  wall  of  the  Pearl  Palace  enclosure,  outside  which  Outram 
and  Havelock  were  standing  together.  They  had  run  the  gauntlet  of 
the  enemy*s  Are  in  coming  from  the  engine  house ;  Colonel  Bobert 
Napier  and  two  other  officers  who  accompanied  them,  having  been 
wounded,  had  to  be  carried  back.  Some  of  Lennoxes  Sappers  set  to 
work,  and  soon  made  a  hole  in  the  wall*  large  enough  for  these  two 
distinguished  men  to  pass  through. 

I  had  never  before  met  either  of  them.  In  Afghanistan  Outram  had 
been  a  friend  of  my  father,  who  had  often  spoken  to  me  about  him  in 
terms  of  the  warmest  admiration,  and  his  courage  and  chivahry  were 
known  and  appreciated  throughout  India.  It  was  therefore  with  feel- 
ings of  the  most  lively  interest  that  I  beheld  this  man,  whose  character 
I  80  greatly  admired.  He  was  then  flfty-four  years  of  age,  strong 
and  broad-shouldered,  in  no  way  broken  down  by  the  heavy  load  of 
responsibility  and  anxiety  he  had  had  to  bear,  or  the  hardships  he  had 
gone  through.  Havelock,  the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights,  on  the  contrary, 
looked  ill,  worn  and  depressed,  but  brightened  up  a  little  when  Norman 
told  him  he  had  been  made  a  K.C.B. 

Sir  Colin  waited  to  receive  these  two  heroes  on  the  ground  sloping 
down  from  the  mess-house,  and  it  was  there  that  the  meeting  between 
the  three  veterans  took  place.  A  most  impressive  and  memorable 
scene  was  that  meeting,  which  has  been  well  depicted  in  the  historical 
picture  by  Barker. 

As  if  to  show  the  rage  and  disappointment  of  the  enemy  at  this  evi- 
dence of  the  success  of  our  operations,  every  gun  in  the  Kaisarbagh  was 
turned  upon  us,  and  it  was  under  a  shower  of  shot  and  shell  that  the 
interview  was  held  ;  it  did  not  last  long,  for  it  was  neither  the  time 
nor  the  place  to  discuss  plans  for  the  future.  All  Sir  Colin  could  then 
say  was  that  the  troops  should  be  removed  outside  Lucknow  as  soon 
as  the  women  and  children  had  been  brought  away,  and  he  expressed 
his  *  thankfulness  that  the  relief  of  tl^e  garrison  had  been  accomplished.* 

Norman  and  I  obtained  permission  to  accompany  Outram  and  Have- 
lock back  to  the  Residency.  It  was  intensely  but  painfully  interesting 
to  visit  this  scene  of  so  many  acts  of  heroism,  and  of  so  much  suffer- 

*  A  slab  let  into  the  south-west  comer  of  the  wall  marks  the  spot. 
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ing  endured  with  unexampled  fortitude.  We  first  went  to  the  posts 
occupied  by  Havelock's  force  in  the  Chatta  Manzil,  and  in  other  buUd- 
Ings  which  have  long  since  disappeared.  At  one  of  these  we  stopped  to 
watch  the  Artillery  trying  to  silence  the  enemy's  guns  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  We  talked  to  the  men,  who  were  keen  to  hear  news 
from  the  outer  world  and  the  story  of  our  advance.  It  was  some  little 
time  before  we  discovered  in  one  of  them  the  Commander  of  the 
battery,  Captain  William  Olpherts,'^  for  in  his  soiled  and  torn  summer 
clothing,  his  face  thin,  worn,  and  begrimed  with  smoke,  it  was  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  officer  from  his  men,  and  it  was  under  these  level- 
ling circumstances  that  I  had  the  honour  of  making  the  acquaintance 
of  my  distinguished  brother  officer,  whose  audacious  courage  on  the 
occasion  of  Havelock*s  advance  over  the  Charbagh  bridge  had  won  the 
admiration  of  everyone  in  the  force,  and  gained  for  him  the  Victoria 
Cross. 

We  next  came  to  the  BaUey-guard;  and  as  we  looked  at  the  battered 
walls  and  gateway,  not  an  inch  without  a  mark  from  a  round  shot  or 
bullet,  we  marvelled  that  Aitken  and  Loughman  could  have  managed 
to  defend  it  for  nearly  five  months.  There  was  plenty  of  evidence  on 
all  the  smrounding  buildings  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  service 
which  they  and  their  gallant  Native  comrades  had  so  admirably  per- 
formed. Although  we  were  pressed  for  time,  we  could  not  resist 
stopping  to  speak  to  some  of  the  Native  officers  and  sepoys,  whose 
magnificent  loyalty  throughout  the  siege  was  one  of  the  most  gratifying 
features  of  the  Mutiny. 

At  length  we  came  to  the  Residency  itself,  where  we  met  a  few  old 
friends  and  acquaintances,  who  welcomed  us  with  the  most  touching 
enthusiasm.  Mrs.  (afterwards  Lady)  Inglis  and  the  Bev.  J.  P.  Harris 
and  his  wife  I  had  known  at  Peshawar ;  there  were  also  Mrs.  Fletcher 
Hayes,  the  widow  of  the  poor  fellow  whose  murder  by  the  men  of  his 
own  escort  near  Mainpuri  I  have  related,  and  Mrs.  Case,  the  widow  of 
the  brave  Major  of  the  82nd,  who  lost  his  hfe  at  the  afiair  of  Chinhut. 
Mrs.  Inglis  showed  us  the  tiny  room  which  she  and  her  children  had 
shared  with  Mrs.  Case  all  through  the  siege  ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  get 
any  of  them  to  speak  of  their  miserable  experiences,  which  were  too  sad 
and  terrible,  and  too  recent  to  be  talked  about,  and  they  naturally  pre- 
ferred to  dwell  on  their  thankfulness  for  the  relief  that  had  come  at 
last,  and  to  listen  to  our  account  of  what  had  happened  in  other  places. 

It  was  too  late  then  to  go  round  the  position ;  that  had  to  be  left  for 
another  day;  indeed,  it  was  quite  dark  when  we  returned  to  Head- 
Quarters,  established  by  our  Chief  in  the  open,  his  soldierly  instincts 
prompting  hun  to  remain  with  his  troops. 

*  Now  General  Sir  William  Olpherts,  V.C,  K.C.B. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  night  of  the  17th  passed  off  quietly.  Before  daybreak  the  next 
morning  the  troops  were  under  arms.  Thousands  of  the  enemy  had 
collected  in  the  Kaisarbagh,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  mess-house, 
the  Tara  Eoti,  about  200  yards  to  the  south-west,  was  seized  and  held, 
as  from  this  position  a  flanking  fire  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  any 
enemy  advancing  from  the  Kaisarbagh. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  Sir  Colin' s  task  had  yet  to  be  accomplished 
— the  bringing  away  of  the  women  and  children,  and  the  sick  and 
wounded,  from  the  Residency — and  the  question  of  how  this  could  best 
be  done  was  one  which  caused  the  Commander-in-Chief  much  anxious 
thought.  Many,  amongst  whom  were  Outram  and  Hope  Grant,  pressed 
him  to  attack  the  Kaisarbagh  and  capture  the  city  in  the  first  instance ; 
but  45  officers  and  496  men  out  of  our  small  force  had  been  killed  or 
wounded ;  Sir  Colin,  therefore,  decided  that  it  would  be  to  the  last 
degree  imprudent  to  attempt  such  an  undertaking  with  his  reduced 
numbers,  and  became  more  than  ever  determined  to  confine  his  opera- 
tions to  the  relief  of  the  garrison. 

That  the  Chief  was  right  there  can  be  no  room  for  doubt.  This  force 
was  barely  strong  enough  for  the  service  it  had  to  perform.  Every  man 
was  on  duty  day  and  night ;  there  was  no  reserve  to  fall  back  upon ; 
and  had  he  listened  to  these  proposals,  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
drawn  into  complications  in  the  city,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  those 
he  had  come  to  succour  would  have  been  sacrificed.  The  wisdom  of  his 
decision  was  fully  proved  by  subsequent  events,  and  unreservedly 
acknowledged  by  Hope  Grant  and  others  who  at  the  time  differed  from 
him  in  their  ideas  of  the  course  which  should  be  adopted. 

From  the  Dilkusha  to  the  Residency  was  not  less  than  five  miles ; 
every  yard  of  the  way  had  to  be  guarded,  and  the  garrison  at  the 
former  place  was  so  attenuated  that  it  had  to  be  reinforced  by  the 
withdrawal  of  part  of  the  75th  Foot  from  the  Alambagh.  Fortunately 
this  could  be  done  without  dangerously  weakening  that  post,  as  it  had 
been  lately  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  a  small  body  of  troops  from 
Cawnpore. 

It  had  now  to  be  settled  whether  the  evacuation  should  be  effected 
by  the  route  we  had  ourselves  followed,  which  was  circuitous  and  in 
places  difficult  for  the  wheeled  vehicles  necessary  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  the  women  and  children ;  or  by  the  way 
past  the  barracks  and  Banks's  house,  which  was  shorter  and  had  the 
advantage  of  a  metalled  road  throughout.  But  unless  Russell,  whose 
brigade  was  in  position  at  the  barracks,  could  make  the  latter  line 
secure,  it  would  be  too  hazardous  to  adopt,  and  up  to  the  present  the 
reports  from  Russell  had  not  been  very  promising.     He  had  been 
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hardly  pressed  on  the  17th,  and  had  sent  word  that  he  could  make  no 
impression  on  the  enemy  without  heavy  guns.  Colonel  Biddulph,  the 
Deputy-Quartermaster-General,  was  therefore  ordered  to  proceed  to  the 
barracks  to  ascertain  how  guns  could  best  be  sent  to  Bu8sell*s  assist- 
ance, and  report  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  on  the  whole  situation. 
I  was  told  to  go  with  him  and  bring  back  the  required  information. 

Wo  found  RussoU  in  a  very  uncomfortable  position,  exposed  to  a  hot 
fire  and  closely  surroimded  by  the  enemy,  who  were  holding  the  British 
Infantry  hospital  and  other  buildings  within  a  few  yards  of  him. 

I  remained  with  Kusscll  while  Biddulph  reconnoitred  the  ground 
between  the  barracks,  the  canal,  and  the  Sikandarbagh.  It  was  found 
covered  with  villages  and  walled  enclosures,  but  he  discovered  a  path 
secure  from  the  enemy's  fire,  along  which  he  was  able  to  bring  to 
Russell's  assistance  a  9-pounder  gun,  a  24-pounder  howitzer,  and  four 
6^-inch  mortars.  As  the  9-pounder  was  fired,  a  round  shot  from  one 
of  the  enemy's  18-pounder8  struck  the  raud  wall  immediately  in  front 
of  it,  scattering  great  clods  of  earth,  which  knocked  over  Boturchier 
and  another  officer ;  the  round  shot  then  hit  Brigadier  Russell,  just 
grazing  the  back  of  his  neck,  actually  cutting  his  watch-chain  in  two, 
and  causing  partial  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs  for  some  days. 

Russell  being  for  the  time  7tor«  de  combat^  Biddulph  assumed 
command,  and  ordered  me  to  return  to  Head-Quarters,  report  what 
had  happened,  and  inform  Sir  Colin  that  he  intended  to  attack  the 
hospital  and  endeavour  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  his  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

I  never  saw  Biddulph  again.  I  had  scarcely  delivered  my  message 
to  the  Chief  when  heavy  firing  was  heard  from  the  direction  of  the 
barracks,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  determined  attack  was  made  by  the 
rebels  on  the  piquets  placed  between  the  Sikandarbagh  and  the 
barracks,  which  was  repulsed  by  Remmington's  troop  of  Horse 
Artillery,  with  two  companies  of  Infantry  belonging  to  the  28rd  and 
58rd  Foot,  brought  up  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  himself,  who 
expressed  to  Rcmmington  his  wann  approval  of  the  brilliant  manner 
in  which  his  troop  had  come  into  action. 

Sir  Colin  now  received  information  that  Biddulph  was  killed,  and 
that  Hale,  who  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  brigade,  had  attacked 
and  taken  the  hospital,  but  had  been  forced  to  abandon  it,  as  the 
thatched  roof  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  shells  showered  upon  it  by 
the  enemy,  who  were  keeping  our  troops  constantly  on  the  alert.  This 
decided  Sir  Colin  to  give  up  the  idea  of  withdrawing  the  relieved 
garrison  by  Banks's  house. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  the  19th,  I  was  sent  by  the 
Coomiander-in-Chief  to  the  Residency  with  a  note  for  Sir  James 
Outram,  containing  the  information  that  arrangements  for  the  with- 
drawal were  now  complete,  and  that  conveyances  for  the  women, 
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children,  siok,  and  wounded  would  be  sent  as  soon  as  they  arrived 
from  the  Dilkusha. 

When  he  had  read  the  note  Sir  James  questioned  me  as  to  the  road, 
and  asked  me  particularly  if  I  had  noticed  the  openings  made  in  the 
walls  of  houses  and  enclosures,  and  whether  I  thought  they  were  large 
enough  for  the  guns,  carts,  and  carriages  to  get  through.  I  replied 
that  I  had  not  observed  them  very  particularly,  but  I  was  inclined  to 
think  some  of  them  were  certainly  rather  small.  My  answer,  to  my 
astonishment,  roused  the  ire  of  a  wounded  officer  lying  on  a  couch  at 
the  end  of  the  room,  for  he  wrathfuUy  asked  me  whether  I  had 
measured  the  openings,  and  on  my  saying  I  had  not,  he  added :  *  You 
had  better  wait  to  give  your  opinion  until  you  know  what  you  are 
talking  about;  those  openings  were  made  by  my  orders,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  they  are  the  necessary  size.'  The  officer  was  no  other  than 
Colonel  Robert  Napier,  who,  as  I  have  already  stated,  was  badly 
woimded  on  the  17th.  I  felt  myself  considerably  snubbed,  but  Sir 
James  kindly  came  to  the  rescue,  and  explained  that  I  had  merely 
answered  his  question  and  had  not  offered  any  opinion  of  my  own : 
Colonel  Napier,  however,  was  not  to  be  appeased,  and  I  could  plainly 
see  that  I  had  incurred  his  displeasure,  and  that  he  thought  me  a  very 
bumptious  youngster.  I  do  not  know  whether  tlie  Chief  of  the  Staff* 
ever  heard  of  it,  but  it  was  some  satisfaction  to  me  t-o  find  afterwards 
that  I  was  right  in  my  estimation  of  the  size  of  those  apertures,  some 
of  which  had  to  be  enlarged  before  the  guns  and  carriages  could  pass 
through. 

By  sunset  that  day  the  women  and  children  had  been  brought  away 
and  collected  in  the  Sikandarbagh.  Not  a  very  agreeable  resting- 
place,  for  though  the  2,000  dead  mutineers  had  been  got  out  of  sight, 
they  were  merely  slightly  covered  over  in  a  ditch  which  they  themselves 
had  recently  dug  outside  the  north  wall  to  strengthen  the  defences. 
The  survivors  of  the  siege,  however,  had  become  too  iniured  to  horrors 
of  all  kinds,  and  were  too  thankful  for  their  deliverance  from  the  fate 
which  for  months  had  constantly  threatened  them,  to  be  over- 
sensitive. 

It  was  a  sad  little  assemblage ;  all  were  more  or  less  broken  down 
and  out  of  health,  while  many  were  widows  or  orphans,  having  left 
their  nearest  and  dearest  in  the  Residency  burial-ground.  Officers  and 
men  accorded  them  a  respectful  welcome,  and  by  their  efforts  to  help 
them  showed  how  deeply  they  felt  for  their  forlorn  condition,  while 
our  old  Chief  had  a  comfortable  tea  prepared  for  them.  When  night 
set  in,  the  road  having  been  carefully  reconnoitred  beforehand,  the 
melancholy  convoy  with  its  guard  of  soldiers  started  for  the  Dilkusha, 
where  it  arrived  in  safety,  and  was  warmly  received  by  the  officers  of 

*  Colonel  Napier  was  Chief  of  the  Staff  to  Sir  James  Outi-am. 
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the  9th  Lancers  and  the  rest  of  the  garrison,  who  did  all  that  circum- 
stances would  allow  to  make  the  ladies  and  children  comfortable. 

During  the  20th,  21st,  and  22nd,  everything  that  was  worth 
removing  and  for  which  carriage  could  be  provided  was  brought  away. 
Such  a  miscellaneous  collection  it  was — jewels  and  other  valuables 
belonging  to  the  ex-royal  family,  twenty-five  lakhs  of  treasure,  stores 
of  all  kinds,  including  grain,  and  as  many  of  the  200  guns  discovered 
in  the  palace  as  were  considered  likely  to  be  of  use. 

The  troops  were  not  moved  away  from  the  Residency  till  midnight 
on  the  22nd,  and  I  had  several  opportunities  before  then  of  going  over 
the  position,  to  every  point  of  which  some  thrilling  story  was  attached, 
and  of  renewing  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  garrison  whom  I  had 
known  before.  Amongst  them  was  Sam  Lawrence,  of  the  82nd  Foot, 
a  friend  of  Peshawar  days,  who,  for  his  gallant  defence  of  the  Bedan, 
was  awarded  the  Victoria  Cross.  I  was  shown  Innes's  advanced  post, 
named  after  McLeod  Lines,*  a  talented  Engineer  officer,  who  also 
subsequently  gained  that  coveted  reward ;  the  Cawnporo  battery,  where 
so  many  vsJuable  lives  had  been  sacrificed,  and  the  room  where  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence  received  his  mortal  wound ;  then  I  climbed  up  to  the 
tower,  from  which  a  good  view  of  the  city  and  the  posts  held  by  the 
enemy  could  be  obtained. 

The  more  I  saw,  the  more  I  wondered  at  what  had  been  achieved  by 
such  a  mere  handful  of  men  against  such  vast  numbers.  It  was 
specially  pleasant  to  me  to  listen  to  the  praises  bestowed  on  the  officers 
of  my  own  regiment,  of  whom  nine  were  present  when  the  siege  com- 
menced, and  only  one  escaped  to  the  end  unwounded,  while  five  were 
killed  or  died  of  their  injuries.  Of  the  other  three,  one  was  wounded 
three  different  times,  and  both  the  others  once. 

All  were  loud,  too,  in  their  praises  of  the  Engineer  officers.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  siege  the  rebels,  finding  they  could  not  carry  the 
position  by  assault,  tried  hard  to  undermine  the  defences;  but  our 
Engineers  were  ever  on  the  watch,  and  countermined  so  successfully 
that  they  were  able  to  frustrate  the  enemy*8  designs  on  almost  every 
occasion. 

The  wonderful  manner  in  which  the  Hindustani  soldiers  held  their 
ground,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  incessantly  taunted  by  their 
mutinous  comrades  for  aiding  the  Fcringhis  against  their  own  people, 
was  also  much  dilated  upon. 

The  casualties  during  the  siege  were  extremely  heavy.  When  it 
commenced  on  the  1st  of  July,  the  strength  of  the  garrison  was 
927  Europeans  and  765  Natives.  Of  the  former,  168  were  civihans — 
brave  and  useful,  but  untrained  to  arms;  of  the  latter,  118  were 
pensioners,  many  of  whom  were  old  and  decrepit.     Up  to  the  arrival 

*  Now  Lieutenant-Oenoral  McLeod  Innos,  V.C. 
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of  Outram  andHavelock  (a  period  of  eighty-seven  days),  850  Europeans 
and  188  natives  were  either  killed  or  died  of  wounds  and  disease.  Of 
the  noble  and  unselfish  conduct  of  the  ladies  and  soldiers*  wives, 
everyone  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  and  with  the  warmest  appreciation. 
They  suffered,  without  a  murmur,  the  most  terrible  hardships ;  they 
devoted  themselves  to  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospital,  and  were 
ever  ready  to  help  in  any  way  that  was  useful.  Two  ladies  were 
killed,  and  nine  died,  during  the  siege. 

The  contemplation  of  the  defence  of  Lucknow,  and  the  realization  of 
the  noble  qualities  it  called  forth  in  the  defenders,  cannot  but  excite  in 
the  breast  of  every  British  man  and  woman,  as  it  did  in  mine,  feelings 
of  pride  and  admiration.  But  what  impressed  me  more  than  even  the 
glorious  defence  was  the  foresight  and  ability  of  the  man  who  made  that 
defence  possible. 

Henry  Lawrence  was,  apparently,  the  only  European  in  India  who, 
from  the  very  first,  formed  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the 
danger  which  threatened  our  rule  in  the  early  part  of  1857,  and  who, 
notwithstanding  his  thorough  appreciation  of  the  many  good  qualities 
of  Native  soldiers,  was  not  misled  into  a  mistaken  behef  in  the  abso- 
lute loyalty  of  the  Native  army.  Fourteen  years  before  Lawrence  had 
predicted  the  Mutiny^  and  the  course  it  would  take,  and  when  events 
shaped  themselves  as  he  had  foreseen,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
thgjjgaJBBfili8^ffiUyi,ie£££ggy^Bdvg^ 
mate  knowledge  of  Native  character  led  him  to  this  conviction,  so  great 
was  his  influence  with  Natives — perhaps  by  reason  of  that  knowledge 
— that  he  was  able  to  delay  the  actual  outbreak  at  Lucknow  until  his 
measures  for  the  defence  of  the  Kesidency  were  completed,  and  he 
persuaded  a  considerable  number  of  sepoys,  not  only  to  continue  in  their 
allegiance,  but  to  share  with  their  European  comrades  the  dangers  and 
privations  of  the  siege — a  priceless  service,  for  without  their  aid  the 
defence  could  not  have  been  made. 


*  Calcutta  RevitiCy  1843.  After  commenting  on  the  habitual  carelessness 
of  Government  and  its  disregard  of  ordinary  military  precautions  and  prepara- 
tions, Henry  Lawrence  had  shown  how  possible  it  was  that  a  hostile  party 
might  seize  Delhi,  and,  if  the  outbreak  were  not  speedily  suppressed,  what 
grave  consequences  might  ensue.  *  Let  this  happen,*  he  said,  *  on  June  2,  and 
does  any  sane  man  doubt  that  twentv-four  hQurs  would  swell  the  hundreds  of 
rebels  into  thousands,  and  in  a  week  every  ploughshare  in  the  Delhi  States 
would  be  turned  into  a  sword  i  And  when  a  sufficient  force  had  been  mustered, 
which  could  not  be  ett'ected  within  a  month,  should  we  not  then  have  a  more 
difficult  game  to  play  than  Clivo  at  Plassy  or  Wellington  at  Assaye  ?  We 
should  then  be  literally  striking  for  our  existence  at  the  most  inclement 
season  of  the  vear,  with  the  prestige  of  our  name  tarnished.'  Going  on  to 
suggest  that  Meerut,  Umballa,  and  Agra  might  say  that  they  had  no  troops 
to  s^Mire  from  their  own  necessities,  or  that  tiiey  had  no  carria|^,  *  Should  we 
not,  then,'  he  wrote,  *  have  to  strike  anew  for  our  Indian  Empire  V 
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In  no  part  of  India  was  there  greater  need  for  the  services  of  a 
strong,  enlightened,  and  sympathetic  Buler  and  Statesman.  Difficult 
as  were  the  positions  in  which  many  men  in  authority  were  placed  in 
1857,  none  was  more  difficult  than  that  in  which  Henry  Lawrence 
found  himself  when  he  took  over  the  Chief  Commissionership  of  Oudh 
in  the  spring  of  that  year.  His  ftnllftagnes  in  tViA  n.<^mmiat.r«Lf.inTi  wafq 
at  feud  with  each  other,  and  l^v  their  iDTinrn.nftfl  of  the  proper  methods 
ot  deaimgjgiiluJie  people  they  had  succeeded  in  alienating  ^IclasseB. 
lile  Lawrence  was  engaged  in  pouring  oil  on  these  troubled  waters, 
and  in  earning  the  gratitude  of  the  people  by  modifying  the  previous 
year*s  undue  assessment,  signs  appeared  of  the  disaffection,  which  had 
begun  amongst  the  troops  at  Barrackpore,  having  spread  to  the  canton- 
ments in  Oudh.  Sir  Henry  met  this  new  trouble  in  the  same  intelli- 
gent and  conciliatory  spirit  as  that  in  which  he  had  dealt  with  his  civil 
difficulties.  He  summoned  to  a  durbar  some  Native  officers  who  had 
displayed  a  very  proper  feeling  of  loyalty  by  arresting  several  fanati( 


who  had  tried  to  tamper  with  the  Boldierv.  and  he  liberally  rewarded 
them,  pointing  out  at  the  same  time  in  forcible  language  the  disgrace  to 
a  soldier  of  being  faithless  to  his  salt.  But  while  doing  everything  in 
his  power  to  keep  the  Natives  loyal,  and  with  a  certain  amount  of 
success,  he  did  not  neglect  to  take  every  possible  precaution. 

When  first  he  heard  of  the  outbreak  at  Meerut,  he  telegraphed  to 
the  Governor-General  advising  him  to  send  for  British  troops  to  China 
and  Ceylon,  and  to  call  on  the  Nepalese  to  assist ;  at  the  same  time  he 
applied  to  liord  Canning  for,  and  obtained,  the  rank  of  Brigadier- 
General,  which  gave  him  miUtary  as  well  as  civil  control — a  very 
necessary  measure,  for  none  of  the  senior  military  officers  in  Oudh 
were  men  to  be  relied  upon ;  indeed,  as  in  so  many  other  places,  they 
had  to  be  effaced  when  tiie  troubles  began. 

Very  early  in  the  day  Henry  Lawrence  commenced  his  preparations 
for  the  defence  of  the  Residency  ;  he  cleared  the  ground  of  all  cover  in 
its  immediate  vicinity,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so ;  he  fortified 
it,  mounted  guns,  stored  ammunition,  powder,  and  firewood;  arranged 
for  a  proper  supply  of  water ;  collected  food,  which  proved  sufficient, 
not  only  for  the  original  niunber  of  refugees,  but  for  the  8,000  addi- 
tional mouths  belonging  to  Outram  and  Havelock*s  force  ;  in  fact,  he 
did  everything  which  forethought  and  ingenuity  could  suggest  to 
enable  the  garrison  to  hold  out  in  what  ho  foresaw  would  be  a  long  and 
deadly  struggle  against  fearful  odds.  There  was  no  fort,  as  there  was 
at  Agra,  capable  of  sheltering  every  European  in  Oudh,  and  strong 
enough  to  defy  any  number  of  mutineers,  nor  was  there,  as  at  Cawn- 
pore,  a  well-stocked  and  strongly-fortified  magazine  to  depend  upon. 
But  Henry  Lawrence  was  not  cast  down  by  the  difficulties  which 
surrounded  him ;  he  was  fully  alive  to  the  danger,  but  he  recognized 
that  his  best,  indeed,  his  only,  chance  of  delaying  the  inevitable 
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rebellion  until  (as  he  hoped)  assistance  might  arrive,  was  to  show  a 
bold  front. 

On  the  27th  May  Lawrence  wrote  to  Lord  Canning  as  follows : 
'  Hitherto  the  country  has  been  kept  quiet,  and  we  have  played  the 
Irregulars  against  the  line  regiments ;  but  being  constituted  of  exactly  the 
same  material,  the  taint  is  fast  pervading  them,  and  in  a  few  weeks,  if 
not  days — unless  Delhi  be  in  the  interim  captured — there  will  be  but 
one  feeling  throughout  the  army,  a  feeling  that  our  prestige  is  gone, 
and  that  feeling  will  be  more  dangerous  than  any  other.  Religion,  fear, 
hatred,  one  and  all  have  their  influence ;  but  there  is  still  a  reverence 
for  the  Company's  ikhdl* — when  it  is  gone  we  shall  have  few  friends 
indeed.  The  tone  and  talk  of  many  have  greatly  altered  during  the 
last  few  days,  and  we  are  now  asked,  almost  in  terms  of  insolence, 
whether  Delhi  is  captured,  or  when  it  will  be.  It  was  only  just  after 
the  Kabul  massacre,  and  when  we  hesitated  to  advance  through  the 
Khyber,  that,  in  my  memory,  such  a  tone  ever  before  prevailed.*  f 

Feeling  all  this  so  strongly,  it  is  the  more  remarkable  that  Henry 
Lawrence  never  lost  heart,  but  struggled  bravely  on  *  to  preserve  the 
soldiery  to  their  duty  and  the  people  to  their  allegiance,'  while  at  the 
same  Ume  he  was,  as  I  have  shown,  making  every  conceivable  prepara- 
tion to  meet  the  outbreak  whenever  it  should  come. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Henry  Lawrence  was  a  very  remarkable  man ; 
his  friendly  feeling  for  Natives,  and  his  extraordinary  insight  into  their 
character,  together  with  his  military  training  and  his  varied  political 
experience,  peculiarly  fitted  him  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  Government  at 
such  a  crisis.^ 

All  this,  however,  is  a  digression  from  my  narrative,  to  which  I  must 
now  return. 

While  the  withdrawal  was  being  effected.  Peel's  guns  distracted  the 
enemy's  attention  from  the  proceedings  by  keeping  up  a  perpetual  and 
destructive  fire  on  the  Kaisarbagh,  thus  leading  the  rebels  to  believe 
that  our  whole  efforts  were  directed  to  taking  that  place.  By  the  even- 
ing of  the  22nd  three  large  breaches  had  been  made,  and  the  enemy 
naturally  expected  an  assault  to  take  place  the  next  morning.    But  the 

*  Prestige,  or,  rather,  good  luck.  f  *Life  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence.' 

X  In  Sir  Henry  Lawrence's  '  Life '  two  memoranda  ajppjar,  one  by  Lieutenant 
(now  Lieutenant-General)  McLeod  Innes,  Assistant  Engineer  at  Lueknow  in 
1857,  the  other  by  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  himself.  They  are  worthy  of  perusal, 
and  will  give  tlie  rea<ler  some  insiglit  into  Lawrence's  character  ;  the^  will 
also  exemplify  liow  necessary  it  is  for  anyone  placed  in  a  ix)aition  of  authority 
in  India  to  study  the  i)eculiaritie8  of  the  people  and  gain  their  conHdenco  by 
kindness  and  sympathy,  to  which  they  readily  respond,  and,  above  all,  to  be 
tirm  and  decided  in  his  dealings  with  them.  Fiimness  and  decision  are 
qualities  which  are  a])preciated  more  than  all  others  by  Natives  ;  they  expect 
them  in  their  Rulers,  and  without  them  no  Enro])can  can  have  any  power 
over  them,  or  ever  hope  to  gain  their  respect  and  esteem. 
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object  of  that  heavy  fire  had  abeady  been  accomplished ;  the  women 
and  children,  the  sick  and  wounded,  were  all  safe  in  the  Dilkusha  ;  no 
one  was  left  in  the  Residency  but  the  garrison,  on  duty  for  the  last  time 
at  the  posts  they  had  so  long  and  so  bravely  defended,  and  they  were  to 
leave  at  midnight. 

As  the  clock  struck  twelve,  in  the  deepest  silence  and  with  the 
utmost  caution,  the  gallant  little  band  evacuated  the  place,  and  passed 
down  the  long  line  of  posts,  first  those  hold  by  Outram*s  and  Havolock*s 
men,  and  then  those  occupied  by  the  relieving  force,  until  they  reached 
the  Martini^ro  Park.  As  they  moved  on,  Outram's  and  Havelock's 
troops  fell  in  behind,  and  were  followed  by  the  relieving  force,  which 
brought  up  the  roar.  The  scheme  for  this  very  delicate  movement  had 
been  most  carefully  considered  beforehand  by  General  Mansfield,  the 
clever  Cliief  of  tho  Staff,  who  clearly  explained  to  all  concerned  the 
parts  they  had  to  play,  and  emphatically  impressed  upon  them  that 
success  depended  on  his  directions  being  followed  to  tho  letter,  and  on 
their  being  carried  out  without  the  slightest  noise  or  confusion. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  and  Hope  Grant,  surrounded  by  their  respective 
staffs,  watched  the  movement  from  a  position  in  front  of  the  Sikandar- 
bagh,  where  a  body  of  Artillery  and  Infantry  were  held  in  readiness 
for  any  emergency.  When  the  time  arrived  for  the  advanced  piquets 
to  be  drawn  in,  the  enemy  seemed  to  have  become  suspicious,  for  they 
suddenly  opened  fire  with  'guns  and  musketry  from  the  Kaisarbagh, 
and  for  a  moment  we  feared  our  plans  had  been  discovered.  Fortu- 
nately, one  of  Peers  rocket-carts  was  still  in  position  beyond  the  Moti 
Mahal,  and  the  celerity  with  which  the  officer  in  charge  replied  to  this 
burst  of  fire  apparently  convinced  the  enemy  we  were  holding  our 
ground,  for  the  firing  soon  ceased,  and  we  breathed  again. 

Mansfield  had  taken  the  precaution  to  have  with  him  an  officer  from 
Hale's  brigade,  which  was  on  the  left  rear  of  our  line  of  posts,  that  he 
might  go  back  and  tell  his  Brigadier  when  the  proper  time  came  for 
the  latter  to  move  off  in  concert  with  the  rest  of  the  force ;  but  this 
officer  had  not,  apparently,  understood  that  he  would  have  to  return  in 
the  dark,  and  when  Mansfield  directed  him  to  carry  out  the  duty  for 
which  he  had  been  summoned,  he  replied  that  he  did  not  think  he 
could  find  his  way.  Mansfield  was  very  angry,  and  with  reason,  for 
it  was  of  supreme  importance  that  the  retirement  should  be  simul- 
taneous, and  turning  to  me,  he  said:  *You  have  been  to  Hale's 
position:  do  you  think  you  could  find  your  way  there  now?*  I 
answered :  '  I  think  I  can.'  Upon  which  he  told  me  to  go  at  once, 
and  ordered  the  officer  belonging  to  the  brigade  to  accompany  me.  I 
then  asked  tho  General  whether  he  wished  me  to  retire  with  Hale's 
party  or  return  to  him.  He  replied :  '  Return  to  me  here,  that  I  may 
be  sure  the  order  has  been  received.' 

I  rode  off  with  my  companion,  and  soon  foimd  I  had  tmdertaken  to 
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perform  a  far  from  easy,  and  rather  hazardous,  duty.  I  had  only  been 
over  the  ground  twice — going  to  and  returning  from  tlie  position  on 
the  18th — and  most  of  the  villages  then  standing  had  since  been 
burnt.  There  was  no  road,  but  any  number  of  paths,  which  seemed 
to  lead  in  every  direction  but  the  right  one;  at  last,  however,  we 
arrived  at  our  destination,  I  delivered  the  order  to  Colonel  Hale,  and 
set  out  on  my  return  journey  alone.  My  consternation  was  great  on 
reaching  the  Sikandarbagh,  where  I  had  been  ordered  to  report  myself 
to  Mansfield,  to  find  it  deserted  by  the  Generals,  their  staffs,  and  the 
troops ;  not  a  creature  was  to  be  seen.  I  then  began  to  understand 
what  a  long  time  it  had  taken  me  to  carry  out  the  errand  upon  which 
I  had  been  sent,  much  longer,  no  doubt,  than  Mansfield  thought 
possible.  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  I  was  not  in  at  all  a  pleasant 
position,  for  any  moment  the  enemy  might  discover  the  force  had 
departed,  and  come  out  in  pursuit.  As  it  turned  out,  however,  happily 
for  me,  they  remained  for  some  hours  in  blissful  ignorance  of  our 
successful  retirement,  and,  instead  of  following  in  our  wake,  continued 
to  keep  up  a  heavy  fire  on  the  empty  Residency  and  other  abandoned 
posts.  Turning  my  horse's  head  in  the  direction  I  knew  the  troops 
must  have  taken,  I  galloped  as  fast  as  he  could  carry  me  until  I 
overtook  the  rear  guard  just  as  it  was  crossing  the  canal,  along  the 
right  bank  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  force  had  been  placed  in 
position.  When  I  reported  myself  to  Mansfield,  he  confessed  that  he 
had  forgotten  all  about  me,  which  somewhat  surprised  me,  for  I  had 
frequently  noticed  how  exactly  he  remembered  the  particulars  of  any 
order  he  gave,  no  matter  how  long  a  time  it  took  to  execute  it. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Thr  Relief  of  the  Lucknow  garrison  was  now  accomplished — ^a  grand 
achievement  indeed,  of  which  any  Commander  might  well  be  proud, 
carried  out  as  it  had  been  in  every  particular  as  originaUy  planned, 
thus  demonstrating  with  what  care  each  detail  had  been  thought  out, 
and  how  admirably  movement  after  movement  had  been  executed. 

November  tlie  28rd  was  spent  in  arranging  for  the  march  to 
Cawnpore,  and  in  organizing  the  division  which  was  to  be  left  in 
position,  under  Outram,  in  and  about  the  Alambagh ;  it  was  to  be 
strong  enough  to  hold  its  own,  and  to  keep  open  communication  with 
Head-Quarters. 

My  time  was  chiefly  occupied  in  assisting  in  the  distribution  of 
transport,  and  in  carrying  out  Hope  Grant's  directions  as  to  the  order 
in  which  the  troops  were  to  march.  Round  the  Dilkusha  the  scene  of 
confusion  was  bewildering  in  the  extreme ;  women,  children,  sick  and 
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wounded  men,  elephanU,  camels,  bullocks  and  bullock -carts,  grass- 
cutters'  ponies,  nnd  doolies  with  their  innumeriLbte  bearers,  all  crowded 
together.  To  marshal  theso  mcongmoas  elements  and  get  them 
started  seemed  at  first  to  be  an  almost  hopeless  task.  At  last  the 
families  were  got  off  in  two  bodies,  each  under  a  married  officer  whose 
wife  was  of  the  party,  and  through  whom  all  possible  arrangements 
for  their  comfort  were  to  be  mode,  and  their  place  on  the  line  of 
march,  position  in  camp,  etc.,  determined. 

In  the  afternoon  the  force  was  gratified  by  the  issoc  of  a  Qeneral 
Order  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  thanking  the  troops  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  very  difficult  and  harassing  service  of  the  Belief  hod  been 
performed.  Alluding  to  the  withdrawal,  he  said  it  was  a  model  of 
discipline  and  exactitude,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  rebels  were 
completely  thrown  off  their  guard,  and  the  retirement  had  been 
successfully  carried  out  in  the  face  of  60,000  of  the  enemy  along  a 
most  inconveniently  narrow  and  tortuous  lane — the  only  line  of  retreat 

The  following  momiug  Hope  Grant's  division  marched  to  the 
Alambagh.  On  arrival  there,  our  transport  was  sent  back  for  Outram's 
division,  which  joined  us  the  morning  after,  bringing  with  it  Qeneral 
Havolock's  dead  body.  He  had  died  the  previous  day — '  a  martyr  to 
duty,'  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  expressed  it  in  his  General  Order. 
The  brave  old  soldier,  who  had  served  with  distinction  in  four 
campaigns  before  the  Mutiny — Burma,  Afghanistan,  Gwalior,  and  the 
Sutlej — was  buried  inside  the  Alambagh  enclosure,  respected  and 
hououred  by  the  whole  army,  but  more  especially  by  those  who  had 
shared  in  his  noble  efforts  to  rescue  the  Lucknow  garrison. 

A  wash  and  change  of  clothes,  in  which  we  were  now  able  to 
indulge,  were  much- appreciated  luxuries.  From  the  time  we  had  left 
the  Alambagh  every  officer  and  man  hod  been  on  duty  without 
cessation,  and  slept,  if  they  slept  at  all,  on  the  spot  where  the  olose  of 
day  found  them  fighting. 

It  was  a  rough  experience,  but,  notwithstanding  the  exposure,  hard 
work,  and  a  minimum  of  sleep,  there  was  no  great  sickness  amongst 
the  troops.  The  personal  interest  which  every  man  in  the  force  felt  in 
the  rescue  of  his  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  in  addition  to  the 
excitement  at  all  times  inseparable  from  war,  was  a  stimulant  which 
enabled  all  ranks  to  bear  up  in  a  marvellous  manner  against  long- 
continued  privations  and  hardships — for  body  and  mind  are  equally 
affected  by  will — and  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  will  in  this  instance 
to  endure  anything  that  was  necessary  tor  the  speedy  achievement  of 
the  object  in  view.  Personally,  I  was  in  the  best  of  health,  and 
though  I  almost  lived  on  horseback,  I  never  felt  inoonvenienoe  or 
fatigue. 

The  2Sth  and  26th  were  buay  days,  spent  in  allotting  camp  equipage 
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and  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  fitting  ont  Outram*B  force 
— 4,000  strong,  with  25  guns  and  howitzers  and  10  mortars. 

At  11  a.m.  on  the  27th  we  started  on  our  return  march  towards 
Cawnpore.*  It  was  a  strange  procession.  Everything  in  the  shape  of 
wheeled  carriage  and  laden  animals  had  to  keep  to  the  rood,  which 
was  narrow,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way  raised,  for  the  country 
at  that  time  of  the  year  was  partly  under  water,  and  jhils  were 
numerous.  Tims,  the  column  was  about  twelve  miles  in  length,  so  that 
the  head  had  almost  reached  the  end  of  the  march  before  the  rear 
could  start.  Delays  were  constant  and  unavoidable,  and  the  time 
each  day's  journey  occupied,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  conveyance — 
country  carts  innocent  of  springs — nmst  have  been  most  trying  to 
dcUcate  women  and  wounded  men.  Fortunately  there  was  no  rain ; 
but  the  sun  was  still  hot  in  the  daytime,  causing  greater  sensitiveness 
to  the  bitter  cold  at  night. 

My  place  was  with  the  advance  guard,  as  I  had  to  go  on  ahead  to 
mark  out  the  camp  and  have  ramps  got  ready  to  enable  the  carts  to  be 
taken  off  the  raised  roads.  Soon  after  leavmg  the  Alambagh  we  heard 
the  sound  of  guns  from  the  direction  of  Cawnpore,  and  when  we 
reached  Bani  bridge  (about  thirteen  miles  on,  where  a  small  post  had 
been  estabUshed)  the  officer  in  command  told  us  tliat  there  had  been 
heavy  firing  all  that  day  and  the  day  before. 

Camp  was  pitched  about  two  miles  further  on  late  in  the  afternoon ; 
but  my  work  was  not  over  till  midnight,  when  the  rear  guard  arrived, 
for  it  took  all  that  time  to  form  up  the  miscellaneous  convoy. 

Next  morning  wc  made  an  early  start,  in  order  to  reach  our  destina- 
tion, if  possible,  before  dark.  Having  received  no  information  from 
Cawnpore  for  more  than  ten  days,  the  Commander-in-Chief  was 
beginning  to  feel  extremely  anxious,  and  the  firing  we  had  heard  the 
previous  day  had  greatly  increased  his  uneasiness,  for  there  seemed 
httle  room  for  doubt  that  the  Gwahor  rebelq  wAra  mft^)yn|y  an  n.tiAo^t 
m  that  place.     The  probability  that  this  would  happen  had  keen  fore- 


seen by  Sii*  Colin,  and  was  one  of  his  reasons  for  determining  to  limit 
the  operations  at  Lucknow  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  garrison. 

*  Our  force  consisted  of  the  trooi)8  which  Sir  Colin  had  reviewed  on  the 
Alambagh  plain  on  the  11th  instant,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  75th  Foot, 
wliich  was  transferred  to  Outram's  division.  We  had,  however,  in  their 
place,  the  survivors  of  the  32nd  Foot,  and  of  the  Native  regiments  who  ha<l 
behaved  so  loyally  during  the  siege.  These  latter  were  formed  into  one 
battalion,  called  the  Regiment  of  Lucknow — the  ])rescnt  16th  Bengal  Infantry. 
The  82nd  Foot,  which  was  not  up  te  full  strength  (1»067)  when  the  Mutiny 
broke  out,  had  in  1857-58  no  leas  than  610  men  killed  and  wounded,  exclusive 
of  169  who  died  from  disease.  We  had  also  with  us,  and  to  them  was  given 
an  honoured  place,  '  the  remnant  of  the  few  faithful  pensioners  who  liad  alone, 
of  many  thousands  in  Oudh,  resjwnded  to  the  call  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  to 
come  in  to  aid  the  cause  of  those  whose  salt  they  had  eaten.' — ^Lecture  on  the 
Relief  of  Lucknow,  by  Colonel  H.  W.  Norman. 
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We  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  firing  was  again  heard,  and  by  noon 
all  doubt  as  to  its  meaning  was  ended  by  a  Native  who  brought  a  note 
marked  *  Most  urgent,'  written  in  Greek  character,  and  addressed  to 
'  General  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  or  any  officer  commanding  troops  on  the 
Lucknow  road.*  This  turned  out  to  be  a  coimnunication  from  General 
Windham,  who  had  been  placed  in  command  at  Cawnpore  when  the 
Gonmiander-in -Chief  left  for  Lucknow  on  the  9th  of  November.  It  was 
dated  two  days  carUer,  and  told  of  an  attack  having  been  made,  that 
there  had  been  hard  fighting,  and  that  the  troops  were  sorely  pressed ; 
in  conclusion  Windham  earnestly  besought  the  Chief  to  come  to  his 
assistance  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

Two  other  letters  followed  in  quick  succession,  the  last  containing 
the  disappointing  and  disheartening  mtelligcnce  that  Windham,  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  troops,  had  been  driven  into  the  entrenchment, 
plainly  showing  that  the  city  and  cantonment  were  in  the  y^t^fipwHinn  pf 
the  enemvt  and  suggesting  the  possibility  of  the  bridge  of  boats  having 
been  destroved. 

Sir  Colin,  becoming  impatient  to  learn  the  exact  state  of  the  case, 
desired  me  to  ride  on  as  fast  as  I  covdd  to  the  river ;  and  if  I  found  the 
bridge  broken,  to  return  at  once,  but  if  it  were  still  in  existence  to  cross 
over,  try  and  see  the  General,  and  bring  back  all  the  information  I 
could  obtain. 

I  took  a  couple  of  sowars  with  me,  and  on  reaching  the  river  I 
found,  under  cover  of  a  hastily-constructed  tete-de-pont^  a  guard  of 
British  soldiers,  under  Lieutenant  Budgen,  of  the  82nd  Foot,  whose 
dehght  at  seeing  me  was  most  effusively  expressed.  He  informed  me 
that  the  bridge  was  still  intact,  but  that  it  was  unUkely  it  would  long 
remain  so,  for  Windham  was  surrounded  except  on  the  river  side,  and 
the  garrison  was  *  at  its  last  gasp.* 

I  pushed  across  and  got  into  the  entrenchment,  which  was  situated 
on  the  river  immediately  below  the  bridge  of  boats.  Tlie  confusion 
inside  was  great,  and  I  could  hardly  force  my  way  through  the  mass  of 
men  who  thronged  round  my  horse,  eager  to  learn  when  help  might  be 
expected ;  they  were  evidently  demoralized  by  the  ill-success  which  had 
attended  the  previous  days'  operations,  and  it  was  not  until  I  reassured 
them  with  the  news  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  close  at  hand 
that  I  managed  to  get  through  the  crowd  and  dcUver  my  message  to 
the  General. 

The  *  hero  of  the  Redan,'  whom  I  now  saw  for  the  first  time,  though 
the  fame  of  his  achievement  had  preceded  him  to  India,  was  a  hand- 
some, cheery-looking  man  of  about  forty-eight  years  of  age,  who 
appeared,  in  contrast  to  the  excited  multitude  I  had  passed,  thoroughly 
cahn  and  collected ;  and  notwithstanding  the  bitter  disappointment  it 
must  have  been  to  him  to  be  obliged  to  give  up  the  city  and  retire  with 
his  whoUy  inadequate  force  into  the  entrenchment,  he  was  not  dispirited, 
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and  had  all  his  wits  about  him.  In  a  few  words  he  told  me  what  had 
happened,  and  desired  me  to  explain  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  that, 
although  the  city  and  cantonment  had  to  be  abandoned,  he  was  still 
holding  the  enemy  in  check  round  the  assembly-rooms  (which  were 
situated  outside  and  to  the  west  front  of  the  entrenchment),  thus  pre- 
venting their  approaching  the  bridge  of  boats  near  enough  to  injure  it. 

I  was  about  to  start  back  to  Head-Quarters,  when  suddenly  loud 
cheers  broke  from  the  men,  caused  by  the  appearance  in  their  midst  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief  himself.  After  I  had  left  him.  Sir  Colin 
became  every  minute  more  impatient  and  fidgety,  and  ere  long  started 
off  after  me,  accompanied  by  Mansfield  and  some  other  staff  officers. 
He  was  recognized  by  the  soldiers,  some  of  whom  had  known  him  in 
the  Crimea,  and  they  at  once  surrounded  him,  giving  enthusiastic  ex- 
pression to  their  joy  at  seeing  him  again. 

The  Chief  covdd  now  judge  for  himself  as  to  how  matters  stood,  so, 
as  there  was  plenty  of  work  in  camp  for  me,  I  started  back  to  rejoin  my 
own  General  On  my  way  I  stopped  to  speak  to  Budgen,  whom  I 
found  in  a  most  dejected  frame  of  mind.  Unfortunately  for  him,  he 
had  used  exactly  the  same  words  in  describing  the  situation  at  Cawn- 
pore  to  Sir  Colin  as  he  had  to  me,  which  roused  the  old  Chief's  indig- 
nation, and  he  flew  at  the  wretched  man  as  ho  was  sometimes  apt  to 
do  when  greatly  put  out,  rating  him  soundly,  and  asking  him  how 
he  dared  to  say  of  Her  Majesty *s  troops  that  they  were  '  at  their  last 
gasp.' 

I  found  Hope  Grant  about  four  miles  from  the  river  bank,  where  the 
camp  was  being  pitched.  Sir  CoHn  did  not  return  tiU  after  dark,  when 
we  were  told  that  the  rest  of  Windham's  troops  had  been  driven  inside 
the  entrenchment,  which  only  confirmed  what  wo  had  suspected,  for 
flames  were  seen  moimting  high  into  the  air  from  the  direction  of  the 
assembly-rooms,  which,  it  now  turned  out,  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the 
enemy — an  unfortunate  occurrence,  as  in  them  had  been  stored  the 
camp  equipage,  kits,  clothing,  etc.,  belonging  to  most  of  the  regiments 
which  had  crossed  the  Ganges  into  Oudh.  But  what  was  more  serious 
still  was  the  fact  that  the  road  was  now  open  for  the  rebels*  heavy 
guns,  which  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  bridge  of  boats  at  any 
moment. 

Owing  to  the  length  of  the  march  (thirty -two  or  thirty-three  miles), 
some  of  the  carts  and  the  heavy  guns  did  not  arrive  till  daybreak. 
Scarcely  had  the  bvdlocks  been  imyoked,  before  the  guns  were  ordered 
on  to  the  river  bank,  where  they  formed  up,  and  so  effectually  plied  the 
enemy  with  shot  and  shell  that  the  passage  of  the  river  was  rendered 
comparatively  safe  for  our  troops. 

When  the  men  had  breakfasted,  the  order  was  given  to  cross  over. 
Sir  Colin  accompanied  the  column  as  far  as  the  bridge,  and  then 
directed  Hope  Grant,  with  the  Horse  Artillery  and  most  of  the  Cavalry, 
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Bourchier'B  battery  and  Adrian  Hope's  brigEide,  to  move  to  the  aouth- 

eaat  of  the  city  and  take  up  a  position  on  the  open  ground  which 
stretched  from  the  river  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Hoad,  with  the  canal  be- 
tween TIB  and  the  enemy.  By  this  arrangoraent  communication  with 
Allahabad,  which  had  been  temporarily  interrupted,  was  restored,  a 
very  neceaeary  measure,  for  until  the  road  was  made  safe,  reinforce- 
luentB,  which  on  account  of  the  paucity  of  transport  had  to  be  sent  up 
in  small  detachments,  could  not  reach  us,  nor  could  the  famihes  and 
sick  Boldiera  be  sent  down  country. 

The  passage  of  the  huge  convoy  over  the  bridge  of  boats,  under  the 
protection  of  Oreathed's  brigade,  was  a  most  tedious  business,  occupy- 
ing thirty  hours,  from  8  p.m.  on  the  29th  till  about  9  p.m.  on  the  80th, 
when  Inglis  brought  over  the  rear  guard.  During  its  transit  the  enemy 
fired  occasionally  on  the  bridge,  and  tried  to  destroy  it  by  floating 
fire-rafts  down  the  river;  fortunately  they  did  not  succeed,  and  the 
convoy  arrived  without  accident  on  the  ground  set  apart  for  it  in  the 
irear  of  our  camp. 

For  the  three  first  days  of  December  I  was  chiefly  employed  in 
reconnoitring  with  the  Native  Cavalry  the  country  to  our  left  and  rear, 
to  make  sure  that  the  rebels  had  no  intention  of  attempting  to  get  round 
that  flank,  and  in  making  arrangements  for  the  despatch  of  the  families, 
the  sick,  and  the  wounded,  to  Allahabad  en  route  to  Calcutta.  We  im- 
provised covers  for  some  of  the  carts,  in  wltich  we  placed  the  women 
and  children  and  the  worst  cases  amongst  the  men ;  but  wiQi  all  our 
efforts  to  render  them  less  unfit  for  the  purpose,  these  carts  remuned 
but  rough  and  painful  conveyances  for  delicate  women  and  suffering 

We  wore  not  left  altogether  unmolested  by  the  enemy  during  these 
days,  lioimd  shot  kept  continually  falling  in  our  midst,  particularly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Commander-io -Chief's  tent,  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  which  must  have  somehow  been  made  known  to  the  rebela, 
Otherwise  they  could  not  have  distinguished  it  from  the  rest  of  the 
oamp,  as  it  was  an  unpretentious  hill  tent,  such  as  was  then  used  by 
subaltern  oihcers. 

Until  the  women  left  camp  on  the  night  of  the  8rd  December,  we 
were  obliged  to  aot  on  the  defenrive,  and  were  not  able  to  stop  the 
enemy's  fire  completely,  though  we  managed  to  keep  it  under  control 
by  occupying  the  point  called  Oeneralganj,  and  strengthening  the 
piquets  on  our  right  and  left  flank.  On  Uie  4th  a  eeoond  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  to  destroy  the  bridge  of  boats  by  means  of  fire-rafts, 
and  on  the  Gth  there  were  several  aSitirt!  at  the  outposts,  all  of  which 
ended  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  rebels  without  any  great  loss  to  our- 
selves ;  Lieutenant- Colonel  Ewart  of  the  98rd  Highlanders,  who  lost 
his  arm  on  the  1st,  and  Captain  Cmtohley  of  the  same  regiment,  who 
was  severely  wounded,  being  the  only  OMnaltte*  amongst  the  offloers. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


The  time  had  now  arrived  to  give  the  Gwalior  troops  a  repetition  of 
the  lesson  taught  them  at  Agra  on  the  lOth  October.  They  had  had 
it  all  their  own  way  since  then ;  and  having  proved  too  strong  for 
Windham,  they  misunderstood  the  Commander-in-Chief  remaining  for 
so  long  on  the  defensive,  and  attributed  his  inaction  to  fear  of  their 
superior  prowess. 

Sunday,  the  6th  December,  was  one  of  those  glorious  days  in  which 
the  European  in  northern  India  revels  for  a  great  part  of  the  winter, 
clear  and  cool,  with  a  cloudless  sky.  I  awoke  refreshed  after  a  good 
night's  rest,  and  in  high  spirits  at  the  prospect  before  us  of  a  satis- 
factory day's  work ;  for  we  hoped  to  drive  the  enemy  from  Cawnpore, 
and  to  convince  those  who  had  witnessed,  if  not  taken  part  in,  the 
horrible  brutalities  perpetrated  there,  that  England's  hour  had  come  at 
last. 

The  42nd  Highlanders,  a  battery  of  Boyal  Artillery,  and  detach- 
ments of  several  different  corps,  had  quite  lately  been  added  to  the 
force,  so  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  now  at  his  disposal  about 
5,000  Infantry,  600  Cavalry,  and  86  guns.  The  Infantry  were  divided 
into  four  brigades,  commanded  respectively  by  Greathed,  Adrian  Hope, 
Inglis,  and  Walpole.*  The  Cavalry  brigade,  consisting  of  the  same 
regiments  which  had  come  with  us  from  Delhi,  was  commanded  by 
Brigadier  Little,  the  Artilleryt  by  Major-General  Dupms,  and  the 
Engineers  by  Colonel  Harness,  Genersd  Windham  being  placed  in 
charge  of  the  entrenchments. 

Opposed  to  this  force  there  were  25,000  men,  with  40  guns,  not  all 
disciplined  soldiers,  but  all  adepts  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  accustomed 
to  fighting.  They  were  divided  into  two  distinct  bodies,  one  composed 
of  the  Gwftlinr  C^^nntingAnt,  the  Rani  of  Jhanai!fl  followers.  ^r\A  tha 
iments  which  had  been  stationed  jn  BnadfilkaBd,  Central 
Liajpntana,  whlck  occupied  the  right  of  the  enemy's 
position,  covering  their  line  of  retreat  by  the  Ealpi  road.  The  other 
consisted  of  the  troops — regular  and  irregulaJr-whicb_had  attached 

themselvfiw  tn  thfl  Nimn..  ftmrTj^^  thflnitynri^thft  gyy^j^TJ  wTnfthlftv 

eir  line  ofretreat  boiner  alon^  the  Grand 
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between  it  and  the  Ganges,  their 


*  Greathed's  brigade  consisted  of  the  8th  and  64th  Foot  and  2nd  Punjab 
Infantry.  Adrian  Hope's  brigade  consisted  of  the  53rd  Foot,  42nd  and  93rd 
Highlanders,  and  4th  Puiijab  Infantry.  Inglis's  brigade  consisted  of  the 
23rd  FusiUers,  32nd  and  82nd  Foot.  Walpole's  brigade  consisted  of  the  2nd 
and  3rd  Battalions  Rifle  Brigade  and  a  detachment  of  the  38th  Foot. 

f  Tlie  Artillery  consisted  of  Peel's  Naval  Brigade,  Blunt's,  Bridge's  and 
Remmington's  troops  of  Horse  Artillery,  Bourchier's,  Middleton's,  and  Smith's 
Field  batteries,  and  Longden's  Heavy  battery. 
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Trunk  Koad  to  Bithur.     ^fj^itin.  ToaLagas  in  command  q|  ^|i^^  wh< 
forcej  while  the  Nana  remained  with  his  owii  people  on  the  left  fli 

On  the  centre  and  left  the  enemy  were  very  strongly  posted,  and 
could  only  be  approached  through  the  city  and  by  way  of  the  difficult 
broken  ground,  covered  with  rumed  houses,  stretching  along  the  river 
bank. 

While  the  men  were  eating  their  breakfasts,  and  the  tents  were 
being  struck,  packed,  and  sent  to  the  rear.  Sir  Colin  carefully  explained 
his  plan  of  operations  to  the  Commanding  officers  and  the  st^;  this 
plan  was,  to  make  a  feint  on  the  enemy's  left  and  centre,  but  to  direct 
the  real  attack  on  their  right,  hoping  thus  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  this 
portion  of  Tantia  Topi's  force,  before  assistance  could  be  obtained  from 
any  other  part  of  the  line. 

"With  this  view  Windham  was  ordered  to  open  with  every  gun  within 
the  entrenchment  at  9  a.m. ;  while  Greathed,  supported  by  Walpole, 
threatened  the  enemy's  centre.  Exactly  at  the  hour  named,  the  roar 
of  Windham's  Artillery  was  heard,  followed  a  few  minutes  later  by  the 
rattle  of  Grcathed's  musketry  along  the  bank  of  the  canal.  Mean- 
while, Adrian  Hope's  brigade  was  drawn  up  in  fighting  formation 
behind  the  Cavalry  stables  on  our  side  of  the  Trunk  Road,  and  Inglis's 
brigade  behind  the  racecourse  on  the  other  side.  At  eleven  o'clock  the 
order  was  given  to  advance.  The  Cavalry  and  Horse  Artillery  moved 
to  the  left  with  instructions  to  cross  the  canal  by  a  bridge  about  two 
miles  off,  and  to  be  ready  to  fall  upon  the  enemy  as  they  retreated 
along  the  Kalpi  road.  Walpole's  brigade,  covered  by  Smith's  Field 
battery,  crossed  the  canal  by  a  bridge  immediately  to  the  left  of 
Generalganj,  cleared  the  canal  bank,  and,  by  hugging  the  wall  of  the 
city,  effectually  prevented  reinforcements  reaching  the  enemy's  right. 

Peel's  and  Longden's  heavy  guns,  and  Bourchier's  and  Middleton's 
Field  batteries,  now  opened  on  some  brick-kilns  and  mounds  which  the 
enemy  were  holding  in  strength  on  our  side  of  the  canal,  and  against 
which  Adrian  Hope's  and  Inglis's  brigades  advanced  in  parallel  lines, 
covered  by  the  4th  Punjab  Infantry  in  skirmishing  order. 

It  was  a  sight  to  be  remembered,  that  advance,  as  we  watched  it 
from  our  position  on  horseback,  grouped  round  the  Conunander-in- 
Chiel  Before  us  stretched  a  fine  open  grassy  plain  ;  to  the  right  the 
dark  green  of  the  Hifie  Brigade  battalions  revealed  whore  Walpole's 
brigade  was  crossing  the  canal.  Nearer  to  us,  the  5drd  Foot,  and  the 
42nd  and  9drd  Highlanders  in  their  bonnets  and  kilts,  marched  as  on 
parade,  although  the  enemy's  guns  played  upon  them  and  every  now 
and  then  a  round  shot  plunged  through  their  ranks  or  ricocheted  over 
their  heads ;  on  they  went  without  apparently  being  in  the  least  dis- 
concerted, and  without  the  slightest  confusion. 

As  the  brick-kilns  were  ncared,  the  4th  Punjab  Infantry,  supported 
by  the  53rd  Foot,  charged  the  enemy  in  grand  style,  and  drove  them 
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across  the  canal.  Here  there  occurred  a  slight  check.  The  rebels, 
having  been  reinforced,  made  a  stand,  and  bringing  guns  to  bear  upon 
the  bridge  within  grape  range,  they  must  have  done  us  great  damage 
but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  Peel  and  his  sailors  with  a  heavy  gun. 
This  put  new  life  into  the  attacking  party ;  with  a  loud  cheer  they 
dashed  across  the  bridge,  while  Peel  poured  round  after  round  from  his 
24-pounder  on  the  insurgents  with  most  salutary  effect.  The  enemy 
faced  about  and  retired  with  the  utmost  celerity,  leaving  a  9-poimder 
gun  in  our  possession. 

The  whole  of  Hope's  brigade,  followed  by  Inglis's,  now  arrived  on 
the  scene  and  proceeded  to  cross  the  canal,  some  by  the  bridge,  while 
others  waded  tiirough  the  water.  Having  got  to  the  other  side,  both 
brigades  re-formed,  and  moved  rapidly  along  the  Ealpi  road.  We  (the 
Conunander-in- Chief,  Hope  Grant,  and  their  respective  staffs)  accom- 
panied this  body  of  troops  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  when  the  rebels* 
camp  came  in  sight.  A  few  rounds  were  fired  into  it,  and  then  it  was 
rushed. 

We  were  evidently  unexpected  visitors ;  wounded  men  were  lying 
about  in  all  directions,  and  many  sepoys  were  surprised  calmly  cooking 
their  frugal  meal  of  unleavened  bread.  The  tents  were  found  to  be 
full  of  property  plimdered  from  the  city  and  cantonment  of  Cawnpore 
— soldiers*  kits,  bedding,  clothing,  and  every  description  of  miscel- 
laneous articles ;  but  to  us  the  most  valuable  acquisition  was  a  quantity 
of  grain  and  a  large  number  of  fine  bullocks,  of  which  those  best  suited 
for  Ordnance  purposes  were  kept,  and  the  rest  were  made  over  to  the 
Commissariat 

That  portion  of  the  rebel  force  with  which  we  had  been  engaged 
was  now  in  full  retreat,  and  Sir  Colin  wished  to  follow  it  up  at  once ; 
but  the  Cavalry  and  Horse  Artillery  had  not  arrived,  so  that  consider- 
able delay  occurred ;  while  we  were  waiting  the  Chief  arranged  to  send 
Mansfield  with  a  small  force"^  round  to  the  north  of  Cawnpore,  and,  by 
thus  threatening  the  road  along  which  the  Nana*s  troops  must  retreat, 
compel  them  to  evacuate  the  city.  The  28rd  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers 
and  a  detachment  of  the  38th  Foot  were  to  be  left  to  look  after  the 
deserted  camp,  and  Inglis's  brigade  was  to  move  along  the  Kalpi  road 
in  support  of  the  Cavalry  and  Horse  Artillery.  But  where  were  the 
much-needed  and  anxiously-expected  mounted  troops?  It  was  not 
like  them  to  be  out  of  the  way  when  their  services  were  required ; 
but  it  was  now  nearly  two  o'clock,  they  had  not  appeared,  and  the 
days  were  very  short.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  enemy  could  not 
be  allowed  to  carry  off  their  guns  and  escape  pimishment.  Suddenly 
the  old  Chief  announced  that  he  had  determined  to  follow  them  up 
himself  with  Bourchier's  battery  and  his  own  escort. 

*  Mansfield  was  nven  the  ti^o  Rifle  Brigade  battalions,  the  93rd  Higli- 
landers,  Longden's  Heavy,  and  Middleton's  Field  battery. 
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What  a  chase  we  had!  We  went  at  a  gallop,  only  palling  up 
occasionally  for  the  battery  to  come  into  action, '  to  clear  our  front  and 
flanks.'  We  came  up  with  a  goodly  number  of  stragglers,  and  captured 
several  guns  and  carts  laden  with  ammunition.  But  we  were  by  this 
time  overtaking  large  bodies  of  the  rebels,  and  they  were  becoming  too 
numerous  for  a  single  battery  and  a  few  staff  officers  to  cope  with.  We 
had  outstripped  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  Hope  Grant  decided  to 
halt,  hoping  that  the  missing  Cavalry  and  Horse  Artillery  might  soon 
turn  up.  We  had  not  to  wait  long.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
they  appeared  among  some  trees  to  our  left,  even  more  put  out  than  we 
were  at  their  not  having  been  to  the  front  at  such  a  time.  Their  guide 
had  made  too  great  a  detour,  but  the  sound  of  our  gims  showed  them 
his  mistake,  and  they  at  once  altered  their  course  and  pushed  on  in  the 
direction  of  the  firing.  Sir  Colin  had  also  come  up,  so  off  we  started 
again,  and  never  drew  rein  until  we  reached  the  Pandu  Naddi,  fourteen 
miles  from  Cawnpore.  The  rout  was  complete.  Finding  themselves 
pressed,  the  sepoys  scattered  over  the  coimtry,  throwing  away  their 
arms  and  divesting  themselves  of  their  uniform,  that  they  might  pass 
for  harmless  peasants.  Nineteen  guns,  some  of  them  of  large  calibre, 
were  left  in  our  hands.  Our  victory  was  particularly  satisfactory  in 
that  it  was  achieved  with  but  sUght  loss  to  ourselves,  the  casualties 
being  2  officers  and  11  men  killed,  and  9  officers  and  76  men  wounded. 

Hope  Grant  now  desired  mo  to  hurry  back  to  Cawnpore  before  it  got 
too  dark,  and  select  the  ground  for  the  night's  bivouac.  As  there  was 
some  risk  in  going  alone,  Augustus  Anson  volunteered  to  accompany 
me.  We  had  got  about  half-way,  when  we  came  across  the  dead  body 
of  Lieutenant  Salmond,  who  had  been  acting  Aide-de-camp  to  my 
General,  and  must  have  got  separated  from  us  in  the  pursuit.  His 
throat  was  cut,  and  he  had  a  severe  wound  on  the  face.  Soon  after  we 
jnet  Inglis's  brigade,  which,  in  accordance  with  my  instructions,  I 
turned  back.  On  reaching  the  Gwalior  Contingent  camp,  we  heard 
that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  recapture  it,  which  had  been  re- 
pulsed by  the  troops  left  in  charge. 

It  was  dusk  by  the  time  we  reached  the  junction  of  the  Kalpi  and 
Grand  Trunk  roads,  and  we  agreed  that  this  would  be  a  good  place  for 
a  bivouac,  the  city  being  about  a  mile  in  front,  and  Mansfield's  column 
less  than  two  miles  to  the  left.  I  marked  out  the  ground,  and  showed 
each  corps  as  it  came  up  the  position  it  was  to  occupy.  When  aU  this 
was  over  I  was  pretty  well  tired  out  and  ravenously  hungry ;  but  food 
there  was  none,  so  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  he  down,  famished  as  I 
was.  Just  then  I  came  across  some  sleeping  men,  who  to  my  joy 
turned  out  to  be  Dighton  Probyn  and  the  officers  of  the  2nd  Punjab 
Cavalry,  who  were  magnanimous  enough  to  forgive  the  abrupt  inter- 
ruption to  their  slumbers,  and  to  supply  me  with  some  cold  mutton, 
bread,  and  a  bottle  of  beer.    Never  was  man  more  grateful  for  a  meal, 
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and  never  was  a  meal  more  thoroughly  enjoyed.  I  lay  down  beside  my 
friends  and  was  soon  fast  asleep,  in  spite  of  the  bitter  cold  and  being 
much  troubled  about  my  horse ;  neither  for  him  nor  myself  was  there 
a  vestige  of  covering  to  be  found. 

The  next  morning  I  was  astir  by  cockcrow.  Patrols  who  had  been 
sent  forward  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  a  rumoin:  which  had  reached  the 
Commander-in-Chief  the  previous  evening,  to  the  effect  that  the  city 
had  been  evacuated,  returned  with  confirmation  of  the  report ;  but  the 
news  in  other  respects  was  far  from  satisfactory.  Mansfield*B  move- 
ment had  caused  the  enemy  to  retire,  but  they  had  got  away  without 
loss,  and  had  succeeded  in  carrying  off  all  their  guns;  so  that  only 
one  half  of  Tantia  Topi's  force  had  really  been  dealt  with ;  the  other 
half  still  remained  to  be  disposed  of,  and  to  Hope  Grant's  great  satis- 
faction and  my  delight,  the  duty  of  following  them  up  was  entrusted 
to  him. 

His  orders  were  to  go  to  Bithur,  as  it  was  thought  likely  that  the 
Nana's  troops  would  retire  on  that  place.  But  as  the  news  was  not 
very  reliable,  Hope  Grant  was  told  to  use  his  own  discretion,  and  act 
according  to  circumstances. 

For  several  days  I  had  been  trying  unsuccessfully  to  get  hold  of  some 
Natives  upon  whom  I  could  rely  to  bring  me  trustworthy  information 
as  to  the  enemy's  movements.  It  is  always  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  a  Quartermaster-General  on  service  should  have  the  help  of  such 
men,  and  I  was  now  more  than  ever  in  need  of  reliable  intelligence.  In 
this  emergency  I  apphed  to  Captain  Bruce,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
Intelligence  Department  which  had  been  estabhshed  at  Cawnpore  for 
the  purpose  of  tracing  the  whereabouts  of  those  rebels  who  had  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  tlie  atrocities.  I  was  at  once  supplied  with  a  first- 
rate  man,  Unjur  Tiwari  by  name,*^  who  from  that  moment  until  I  left 

*  Unjur  Tiwari's  cai-eer  was  a  very  remarkable  one.  A  sopoy  in  the 
Ist  Ben^l  Native  Infantry,  he  was  at  Banda  when  the  Mutinv  broke  out, 
and  during  the  disturbances  at  that  ]>lace  he  aided  a  European  clerk  and  his 
wife  to  esca^ie,  and  showed  his  disinterestedness  by  refusing  to  take  a  gold 
ring,  the  only  reward  they  had  to  offer  him.  He  then  joined  Havelock's 
force,  and  rendered  excellent  service  as  a  spy ;  and  although  taken  prisor.er 
more  than  once,  and  on  one  occasion  tortured,  ho  never  wavered  in  his  loyalty 
to  us.  Accompanying  Outram  to  Lucknow,  he  volunteered  to  carry  a  letter 
to  Cawnpore,  and  aftcT  falling  into  tlie  hands  of  the  reWls,  and  being  cruelly 
ill-treated  by  them,  he  effected  his  08cai)e,  and  safely  delivered  Outram  s 
message  to  Sir  Colin  Campl)ell.  He  then  worked  for  me  most  faithfully,  pro- 
curing infonnation  which  I  could  always  thoroughly  rely  upon  ;  ana  I  was 
much  gratified  when  he  was  rewarded  by  a  grant  of  Ks.  8,000,  i>resented  with 
a  sword  of  honour,  and  invested  with  the  Order  of  British  India,  with  the 
title  of  Sirdar  Bahadur.  I  was  proportionately  distressed  some  years  later  to 
find  that,  owing  to  misrepresentations  of  enemies  when  he  was  serving  in  the 
Oudh  Military  Police,  Unjur'  Tiwari  had  been  deprived  of  his  rewaras,  and 
learning  he  was  paralyzed  and  in  want,  I  begged  Lord  Napier  to  interest 
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India  for  England  in  April,  1858,  rendered  mo  most  valuable  service. 
He  was  a  Brahmin  by  caste,  and  belonged  to  the  Ist  Native  Infantry. 
In  a  few  words  I  explained  what  I  required  of  him,  and  he  started  at 
once  for  Bithur,  promising  to  meefc  me  the  next  day  on  the  line  of 
march. 

Early  on  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  we  marched  out  of  Gawnpore,  and 
at  sunset  Unjur  Tiwari,  true  to  his  promise,  made  his  appearance  at  the 
point  where  the  road  turns  off  to  Bithur.  He  told  me  that  the  Nana 
had  slept  at  that  place  the  night  before,  but  hearing  of  our  approach, 
had  decamped  with  all  his  guns  and  most  of  his  followers,  and  was  now 
at  a  ferry  some  miles  up  the  river,  trying  to  get  across  and  make  his 
way  to  Oudh.  We  had  come  thirteen  miles,  and  had  as  many  more  to 
go  before  we  covdd  get  to  the  ferry,  and  as  there  was  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  arriving  there  in  the  dark,  a  halt  was  ordered  for  rest  and 
refreshment.  At  midnight  we  started  again,  and  reached  Sheorajpur 
(three  miles  from  the  ferry)  at  daybreak.  Here  we  left  our  impedi- 
menta, and  proceeded  by  a  cross-country  road.  Presently  a  couple  of 
mounted  men  belonging  to  the  enemy,  not  perceiving  who  we  were, 
galloped  straight  into  the  escort.  On  discovering  their  mistake,  they 
turned  and  tried  to  escape,  but  in  vain ;  one  was  killed,  the  other 
captured,  and  from  him  we  learnt  that  the  rebels  were  only  a  short  dis- 
tance ahead.  We  pushed  on,  and  soon  came  in  sight  of  them  and  of  the 
river;  crowds  were  collected  on  the  banks,  and  boats  were  being 
hmriedly  laden,  some  of  the  guns  having  already  been  placed  on  board. 
Our  troops  were  ordered  to  advance,  but  the  ground  along  the  river  bank 
was  treacherous  and  very  heavy.  Notwithstanding,  the  Artillery 
managed  to  struggle  through,  and  when  the  batteries  had  got  to  within 
1,000  yards  of  the  ferry,  the  enemy  appeared  suddenly  to  discover  our 
presence,  and  opened  upon  us  with  their  Artillery.  Our  batteries  gal- 
loped on,  and  got  considerably  nearer  before  they  returned  the  fire ; 
after  a  few  rounds  the  rebels  broke  and  fled.  The  ground  was  so  un- 
favourable for  pursuit,  being  full  of  holes  and  quicksands,  that  nearly  all 
escaped,  except  a  few  cut  up  by  the  Cavalry.  Fifteen  guns  were 
captured,  with  one  single  casualty  on  our  side — the  General  himself — 
who  was  hit  on  the  foot  by  a  spent  grape-shot,  without,  happily,  being 
much  hurt. 

Hope  Grant*s  successful  management  of  this  httle  expedition  con- 
siderably enhanced  the  high  opinion  the  Commander-in-Chief  had 
already  formed  of  his  ability.  He  was  next  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Bithur  and  complete  the  destruction  of  that  place,  which  had  been 


himself  in  the  matter,  the  result  being  that  the  brave  old  man  was  given  a 
yearly  pension  of  Rs.  1,200  for  his  life.  He  was  alive  when  I  left  India,  and 
although  he  resided  some  distance  from  the  railway  he  always  had  himself 
carriea  to  see  me  whenever  I  travelled  in  his  direction. 

14 
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begun  by  Havelock  in  July.  We  found  the  palace  in  good  order — there 
was  little  evidence  that  it  had  been  visited  b;  on  avenging  force,  and 
in  one  of  the  rooms  vhich  had  been  occupied  by  the  treacherous  Azi- 
mula  KbaD,  I  came  across  a  number  of  letters,  some  unopened,  and 
some  extremely  interesting,  to  which  I  shall  have  to  refer  later  on. 

We  left  Adrian  Hope's  brigade  at  Bithur  to  search  (or  treasure  re- 
ported to  have  been  buried  near  the  palace,  and  returned  to  Cawnpore, 
where  we  remained  for  about  ten  days,  not  at  all  sorry  for  the  rest. 

Curing  this  time  of  comparative  idleness,  I  went  over  the  ground 
where  the  troops  under  Windham  had  been  engaged  for  three  days,  and 
heard  many  comments  on  the  conduct  of  the  operations.  All  spoke  in 
high  terms  of  Windham's  dash  and  courage,  but  as  a  Commander  he 
was  generally  considered  to  have  faUed. 

Windham  was  without  doubt  placed  in  an  eitremely  difficult  posi- 
tion. The  rehef  of  the  garrison  at  Lucknow  was  of  such  paramount 
importance  that  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  obliged  to  take  with  bim  every 
available  man,*  and  found  it  necessary  to  order  Windham  to  send  all 
reinforcements  after  him  as  soon  as  they  arrived,  although  it  was 
recognized  ae  probable  that  Tantia  Topi,  with  the  large  force  then 
assembled  near  KsJpi,  would  advance  on  Cawnpore  as  soon  as  the 
Commander-in-Chief  was  committed  to  his  difficult  undertaking.  Wind- 
ham's orders  were  to  improve  the  defences  of  the  entrenchment ;  to 
carefully  watch  the  movements  of  the  Gwalior  army  ;  and  to  make  as 
much  display  ae  possible  of  the  troops  at  his  command  by  encamping 
them  in  a  conspicuous  position  outside  tlie  city  1  but  he  was  not  on  any 
account  to  move  out  to  attack,  unless  compelled  to  do  so  in  order  to 
prevent  the  bombardment  of  the  entrenchment.  The  safety  of  this 
entrenchment  was  of  great  importance,  for  it  cont^ned  a  number  of 
guns,  quantities  of  ammunition  and  other  warlike  stores,  and  it  covered, 
as  already  shown,  the  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Ganges. 

Windham  loyally  carried  out  his  instructions,  but  he  subsequently 
asked  for  and  obtained  leave  to  detain  any  troops  arriving  at  Cawnpore 
after  the  14th  of  November,  OS  he  did  not  feel  himself  strong  enough,  with 
the  force  at  his  disposal,  to  resist  the  enemy  if  attacked.  But  even  after 
having  received  this  sanction  he  twice  despatched  strong  reinforcements 
to  Lucknow,  thus  weakening  himself  considerably  in  order  to  give 
Sir  Colin  all  possible  help. 

•  Tho  gwrimiii  Ivtt  at  CHWOiiore  tonaigUd  of; 

Four  companies  of  the  6itli  Foot,   and  small 

detachments  of  otliei  regiments      450  wm. 

Sailors         47  men. 

ToUI        197 

Willi  a  hastily  orgKDized  bullock  liattsry  of  four  field  guns,  manned  [nrtly  by 
Europeaus  sud  [>Brtly  by  Sikhs. 
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Windham  eventually  had  at  his  disposal  about  1,700  Infantry  and 
eight  guns,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  encamped  as  directed,  out- 
side the  city,  close  to  the  jimction  of  the  Delhi  and  Kalpi  roads,  while 
the  rest  were  posted  in  and  around  the  entrenchment.  Meanwhile  the 
rebels  were  slowly  approaching  Cawnpore  in  detachments,  with  the 
evident  intention  of  surrounding  the  place.  On  the  17th  two  bodies  of 
troops  were  pushed  on  to  Shuli  and  Shirajpur,  within  fifteen  miles  of 
the  city,  and  a  little  less  than  that  distance  from  each  other.  Windham 
thought  that  if  he  could  manage  to  surprise  either  of  these,  he  could 
prevent  the  enemy  from  concentrating,  and  he  drew  up  a  scheme  for 
giving  effect  to  this  plan,  which  he  subifiitted  for  the  approval  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  No  reply  came,  and  after  waiting  a  week  he  gave 
up  all  idea  of  attempting  to  surprise  the  detachments,  and  determined 
to  try  and  arrest  the  rebels'  advance  by  attacking  the  main  body,  still 
some  distance  off.  Accordingly  he  broke  up  his  camp,  and  marched 
six  miles  along  the  Kalpi  road,  on  the  same  day  that  the  Gwalior  force 
moved  some  distance  nearer  to  Cawnpore.  The  next  morning,  the  25th, 
the  enemy  advanced  to  Pandu  Naddi,  within  three  miles  of  Windham's 
camp. 

Windham  now  found  himself  in  a  very  critical  position.  With  only 
1,200  Infantry*  and  eight  light  guns,  he  was  opposed  to  Tantia  Topi 
with  an  army  of  25,000  men  and  forty  guns.  He  had  to  choose 
whether  he  would  fight  these  enormous  odds  or  retire :  he  decided  that 
to  fight  was  the  least  of  the  two  evils,  and  he  was  so  far  successful  that 
he  drove  back  that  portion  of  the  opposing  force  hnmediately  in  his 
front,  and  captured  three  guns  ;  but  being  unable  to  press  his  advantage 
on  account  of  the  paucity  of  men  and  the  total  absence  of  Cavalry,  he 
had  perforce  to  fall  back — a  grievous  necessity.  Ho  was  followed  the 
whole  way,  insulted  and  jeered  at,  by  the  rebel  horsemen.  The  result 
of  the  day  was  to  give  confidence  to  the  wily  Mahratta  leader;  he 
pushed  on  to  Cawnpore,  and  attacked  Windham  with  such  vehemence 
that  by  nightfall  on  the  28th  the  British  troops  were  driven  inside  the 
entrenchment,  having  had  815  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  having 
lost  all  their  baggage  and  camp  equipage. 

Windham  undoubtedly  laid  himself  open  to  censure.  His  defence 
was  that,  had  he  received  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  authority  to  carry 
out  his  plan  for  surprising  the  rebels,  he  would  certainly  have  broken 
up  their  army,  and  the  disaster  could  not  have  occurred.  But  surely 
when  he  decided  that  circumstances  had  so  changed  since  Sir  Colin*s 
orders  were  given  as  to  justify  him  in  disregarding  them,  he  should 
have  acted  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  taken  such  steps  as  appeared 

*  The  force  was  composed  of  the  34th  Foot,  and  portions  of  the  82n(l  and 
88th  Foot,  and  2nd  Battalion  Rifle  Brigade  ;  with  four  9-pounders,  manned 
partly  by  Btoyal  and  Bengal  gunners  and  partly  by  Sikhs ;  and  four  6-pounders, 
manned  by  Madras  Native  gimners. 
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to  him  best,  instead  of  applying  for  sanction  to  a  Commander  far  from, 
the  scene  of  action,  and  so  entirely  ignorant  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  application  was  made,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to 
decide  whether  such  sanction  should  be  given.  The  march  which 
Windham  made  towards  the  enemy  on  the  24th  was  quite  as  grave  a 
disobedience  of  orders  as  would  have  been  the  surprise  movement  he 
contemplated  on  the  17th ;  but  while  the  former  placed  him  in  a  most 
dangerous  position,  and  one  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  deal  the 
enemy  a  decisive  blow,  the  latter,  if  successful,  would  have  deserved, 
and  doubtless  would  have  received,  the  highest  praise. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

OuB  stay  at  Cawnpore  was  more  prolonged  than  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  intended  or  wished  it  to  be,  but  want  of  transport  made  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  move  until  the  carts  returned  which  had  gone  to 
Allahabad  with  the  women  and  children  and  the  sick  soldiers.  We 
were  thus  delayed  until  the  2drd  December,  on  which  date  we  com- 
menced our  march  towards  Fatehgarh. 

At  Chobipur,  two  marches  from  Cawnpore,  where  we  spent  Christmas 
Day,  we  were  joined  by  the  troops  who  had  been  left  behind  at  Bithur  ; 
they  had  not  succeeded  in  discovering  any  considerable  quantity  of 
treasure,  some  silver  vessels  of  various  kinds  being  the  only  result  of 
their  labours. 

The  Commander-in-Chief's  object  in  moving  on  Fatehgarh  was  to 
restore  order  throughout  the  Doab  and  open  communication  between 
the  Punjab  and  Bengal. 

A  brigade  under  Brigadier  Walpolc  had  been  despatched  on  the  16th, 
with  orders  to  clear  the  country  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Jumna  up 
to  Mainpuri,  where  he  was  to  be  joined  by  Brigadier  Seaton  with  a 
strong  column  from  Delhi,  and  whence  the  united  force  was  to  advance 
on  Fatehgarh. 

Wo  reached  Gursahaiganj,  where  the  road  turns  off  to  Fatehgeurh, 
on  the  Slst,  and  here  the  main  body  of  the  army  halted  on  New 
Year's  Day,  1858 ;  but  information  having  been  received  that  5,000 
rebels  under  the  Nawab  of  Farakabad  had  petrtly  destroyed  the  sus- 
pension bridge  over  the  Kali  Naddi,  about  five  miles  ahead,  and  had 
then  gone  off  towards  Fatehgarh,  Adrian  Hope's  brigade  was  sent  for- 
ward to  repair  the  damage  and  watch  the  bridge. 

Early  the  following  morning  Sir  Colin,  with  Mansfield  and  the  rest 
of  his  staff,  went  on  to  inspect  progress,  leaving  orders  for  the  rest  of 
the  force  to  follow  later  in  the  day.  Very  soon,  however,  Hope  Grant 
received  an  urgent  message  from  the  Chief  of  the  Staff,  telling  him  to 
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push  on  the  troops  with  all  possible  speed,  as  the  enemy  had  returned, 
and  were  now  in  strenf^h  on  the  other  side  of  the  Kali  Naddi. 

We  (Sir  Hope  and  his  staff)  started  off  with  the  Horse  Artillery  and 
Cavalry,  and  found,  on  reaching  the  bridge,  that  the  rebels  were 
occupying  the  village  of  Khudaganj,  just  across  the  river,  and  only 
about  300  yards  off,  from  which  advantageous  position  they  were 
pouring  a  heavy  fire  on  Hope's  brigade.  Our  piquets  on  the  further 
side  of  the  stream  had  been  strengthened  by  a  wing  of  the  5drd  Foot, 
and  a  wing  of  the  9drd  Highlanders  had  been  placed  in  reserve  behind 
the  bridge  on  the  nearer  side,  the  rest  of  the  regiment  having  been 
despatched  to  watch  a  ford  some  distance  down  the  river,  while  a 
battery  of  Field  Artillery  had  been  brought  into  action  in  reply  to  the 
enemy^s  guns.  Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  main  body,  three  of 
Peel's  guns,  under  Vaughan,  his  First  Lieutenant,  were  pushed  across 
the  bridge  to  the  further  side,  and  getting  under  shelter  of  a  convenient 
building,  opened  fire  on  the  village,  and  on  a  toll-bar  directly  in  its 
front,  about  which  the  enemy  were  collected  in  considerable  numbers. 
Our  Infantry  now  crossed  over,  followed  by  the  Cavalry  and  Horse 
Artillery — a  tedious  operation,  as  there  had  not  been  time  to  fully  repair 
the  bridge,  and  in  one  place  planks  had  only  been  laid  for  half  its  width, 
necessitating  horses  being  led,  and  Infantry  passing  over  in  sections. 
Moreover,  the  enemy  had  got  the  exact  range,  and  several  ceisualties 
occurred  at  this  spot ;  one  round  shot  alone  killed  and  wounded  six 
men  of  the  8th  Foot.  Vaughan  at  leist  succeeded  in  silencing  the  gun 
which  had  troubled  us  most,  and  preparations  were  made  for  an  attack 
on  the  village.  While  we  were  watching  the  proceedings,  the  Inter- 
preter to  the  Naval  Brigade,  Henry  Hamilton  Maxwell,  a  brother 
officer  of  mine  who  had  been  standing  close  to  me,  was  very  badly 
wounded  in  the  leg,  and  both  Sir  Colin  and  Sir  Hope  were  hit  by  spent 
bullets,  luckily  without  being  much  hurt. 

There  was  a  feeling  throughout  the  army  that  Sir  Colin  was  inclined 
to  favour  Highlanders  unduly ;  and  a  rumour  got  about  that  the  98rd 
were  to  be  allowed  the  honour  of  delivering  the  assault  on  Khudaganj, 
which  was  highly  resented  by  the  58rd,  and  they  determined  that  on 
this  occasion,  at  any  rate,  the  Highlanders  should  not  have  it  all  their 
own  way.  The  5drd  was  composed  of  a  remarkably  fine  set  of  fellows, 
chiefly  Irish,  and  it  was  Mansfield's  own  regiment ;  wishing,  therefore, 
to  do  an  old  comrade  a  good  turn,  he  had  placed  Major  Payn,*  one  of 
the  senior  officers,  in  command  of  the  piquets.  Payn  was  a  fine  dash- 
ing soldier,  and  a  great  favourite  with  the  men,  who  calculated  on  his 
backing  them  up  if  they  upset  Sir  Colin's  little  plan.  Whether  what 
happened  was  with  or  without  Payn's  permission,  I  cannot  say,  but 
we  were  all  waiting  near  the  bridge  for  the  attacking  party  to  form, 

*  The  late  General  Sir  William  Payn,  E.C.B. 
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when  suddenly  the  '  advance '  was  sounded,  then  the  *  double,*  followed 
by  a  tremendous  cheer,  and  we  saw  the  58rd  charge  the  enemy.  Sir 
Colin  was  very  angry,  but  the  58rd  could  not  be  brought  back,  and 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  support  them.  Hope*B  and  Greathed's 
troops  were  instantly  pushed  on,  and  the  Cavalry  and  Horse  Artillery 
were  ordered  to  mount. 

The  ground  gradually  sloped  upwards  towards  Khudaganj,  and  the 
regiments  moving  up  to  the  attack  made  a  fine  picture.  The  93rd 
followed  the  impulsive  53rd,  while  Greathed's  brigade  took  a  line  to  the 
left,  and  as  they  neared  the  village  the  rebels  hastily  limbered  up  their 
guns  and  retired.  This  was  an  opportunity  for  mounted  troops  such  as 
does  not  often  occur ;  it  was  instantly  seized  by  Hope  Grant,  who  rode  to 
the  Cavalry,  drawn  up  behind  some  sand  hills,  and  gave  the  word  of 
command,  *  Threes  left,  trot,  march.*  The  words  had  hardly  left  his  lips 
before  we  had  started  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  by  this  time  half  a  mile 
ahead,  the  9th  Lancers  leading  the  way,  followed  by  Younghusband's, 
Gough's,  and  Probyn's  squadrons.  When  within  800  yards  of  the 
fugitives,  the  *  charge  '  w£is  sounded,  and  in  a  few  seconds  we  were  in 
their  midst.  A  regular  m^l^e  ensued,  a  number  of  the  rebels  were 
killed,  and  seven  guns  captured  in  less  than  as  many  minutes.  The 
General  now  formed  the  Cavalry  into  a  long  line,  and,  placing  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  own  regiment  (the  9th  Lancers),  followed  up  the 
flying  foe.  I  rode  a  httle  to  his  left  with  Younghusband*s  squadron, 
and  next  to  him  came  Tyrrell  Ross,  the  doctor.^  As  we  galloped  along, 
Younghusband  drew  my  attention  with  great  pride  to  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  his  men  kept  their  dressing. 

On  the  lino  thundered,  overtaking  groups  of  the  enemy,  who  every 
now  and  then  turned  and  fired  into  us  before  they  could  be  cut  down, 
or  knelt  to  receive  us  on  their  bayonets  before  discharging  their 
muskets.  The  chase  continued  for  neetrly  five  miles,  until  daylight 
began  to  fail  and  we  appeared  to  have  got  to  the  end  of  the  fugitives, 
when  the  order  was  given  to  wheel  to  the  right  and  form  up  on  the  road. 
Before,  however,  this  movement  could  be  carried  out,  we  overtook  a 
batch  of  mutineers,  who  faced  about  and  fired  into  the  squadron  at 
close  quarters.  I  saw  Younghusband  fall,  but  I  could  not  go  to  his 
assistance,  as  at  that  moment  one  of  his  sowars  was  in  dire  peril  from 
a  sepoy  who  was  attacking  him  with  his  fixed  bayonet,  and  had  I  not 

*  Tyrrell  Ross  was  well  known  as  a  skilful  surgeon,  and  much  esteemed  as 
a  staunch  friend.  He  had  just  returned  from  England,  and  had  that  very 
morning  l)ecn  placed  in  meaical  charge  of  the  Cavalry  Brigade.  Wlien  the 
order  to  mount  was  given,  Ross  asked  the  General  where  he  wished  him  to  be, 
pointing  out  that  he  would  not  be  of  much  use  in  the  I'ear  if  there  were  a 
pursuit  across  country.  Hoi>e  Grant  replied  :  *  Quite  so  ;  I  have  heard  that 
vou  are  a  good  rider  and  can  use  your  sword.  Ride  on  my  left,  and  help  to 
look  after  my  third  squadron.'  This  Ross  did  as  well  as  any  Cavalry  officer 
could  have  done. 
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helped  the  man  and  disposed  of  his  opponent,  he  must  have  been 
killed.  The  next  moment  I  descried  in  the  distance  two  sepoys  making 
off  with  a  standard,  which  I  determined  must  be  captured,  so  I  rode 
after  the  rebels  and  overtook  them,  and  while  wrenching  the  staff  out 
of  the  hands  of  one  of  them,  whom  I  cut  down,  the  other  put  his 
musket  close  to  my  body  and  fired ;  fortunately  for  me  it  missed  fire, 
and  I  carried*  off  the  standard.^ 

Tyrrell  Ross,  attracted  by  a  party  of  men  in  the  rear  of  the  squadron 
bending  over  the  fallen  Younghusband,  now  came  up,  and,  to  everyone's 
great  grief,  pronounced  the  wound  to  be  mortal.  From  the  day  that  I 
had  annexed  Younghusband's  pony  at  the  siege  of  Delhi  we  had  been 
so  much  together,  and  had  become  such  fast  friends,  that  it  was  a  great 
shock  to  me  to  be  told  that  never  again  would  my  gallant  connrade  lead 
the  men  in  whom  he  took  such  soldierly  pride,  f 

When  the  wounded  had  been  attended  to,  we  returned  to  camp, 
where  we  found  Sir  Colin  waiting  to  welcome  us,  and  we  received  quite 
an  ovation  from  our  comrades  in  the  Infantry  and  Artillery.  We  must 
have  presented  a  curious  spectacle  as  we  rode  back,  almost  every  man 
carrying  some  trophy  of  the  day,  for  the  enemy  had  abandoned  every- 
thing in  their  flight,  and  we  found  the  road  strewn  with  laden  carts 
and  palankins,  arms.  Native  clothing,  etc.  Our  losses  were  surprisingly 
small — only  10  men  killed,  and  80  men  and  2  officers  wounded. 

The  next  day  the  column  marched  to  Fatehgarh,  which  we  foimd 
deserted.  The  rebels  had  fled  so  precipitately  that  they  had  left  the 
bridge  over  the  Ganges  intact,  and  had  not  attempted  to.  destroy  the 
valuable  gun-carriage  factory  in  the  fort,  which  was  then  placed  in  the 
charge  of  Captain  H.  Legeyt  Bruce. ;{ 

We  remained  a  whole  month  at  Fatehgarh,  and  loud  were  the  com- 
plaints in  camp  at  the  unaccountable  delay.  It  was  the  general  opinion 
that  we  ought  to  move  into  Rohilkand,  and  settle  that  part  of  the 
coimtry  before  returning  to  Lucknow ;  this  view  was  very  strongly  held 
by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  and  those  who  accused  him  of  "  indecision, 
dilatoriness,  and  wasting  the  best  of  the  cold  weather  "  could  not  have 
known  how  Uttle  he  deserved  their  censure.  The  truth  was,  that  the 
Governor-General  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  were  not  in  accord  as 

•  For  tliese  two  acts  I  was  awarded  the  Vietoiia  Cross. 

f  Younghusband  met  with  an  extraordinary  accident  duriuff  the  fight  at 
Agra.  While  pursuing  one  of  tlie  Gwalior  rebels,  he  fell  with  his  horse  into 
a  disu-sed  well,  fifty  feet  deep,  and  was  followed  by  two  of  his  men,  also 
mounted.  Blopes  were  brought,  and  the  bodies  were  hauled  up,  when,  to  the 
astonishment  of  everyone,  Younghusband  was  found  to  be  alive,  and,  beyond 
l)eiug  badl^  bruised,  uninjured.  He  had  fallen  to  the  bottom  in  a  sitting 
position,  his  ])ack  resting  against  the  side  of  tlio  well,  and  his  legs  stretchea 
out  in  front  of  him,  wliile  his  horse  full  standing  and  across  him.  He  was 
thus  protected  from  the  weight  of  the  other  two  horses  and  their  ridera,  who 
were  all  killed. 

X  Now  Major-General  H.  L.  Bruce,  C.B. 
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to  the  order  in  which  the  several  military  operations  should  be  taken 
in  hand ;  the  latter  urged  that  Bohilkand  should  be  dealt  with  first, 
and  settled  before  the  end  of  the  cold  weather ;  he  thought  that  the 
troops  would  then  be  the  better  for  a  rest,  and  that  Luckuow  could  very 
well  w£dt  till  the  following  autumn.  Lord  Canning  opined,  on  the  other 
hand  (and  I  entirely  agree  with  him),  that,  while  it  was  most  desirable 
that  order  should  be  restored  in  Rohilkand,  and  indeed  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  North- West  Provinces,  the  possession  of  Lucknow  was  of 
*  far  greater  value.'  *  Every  eye,'  Lord  Canning  wrote,  *  is  upon  Oudh 
as  it  was  upon  Delhi :  Oudh  is  not  only  the  rallying-place  of  the  sepoys, 
the  place  to  which  they  all  look,  and  by  the  doings  in  which  their  own 
hopes  and  prospects  rise  or  fall ;  but  it  repr^sents_a_dvna8tv :  therg  is  ^ 
king  of  Oudh  "  8eeking-his_QwnJ* '  He  pointed  out  that  there  was  an 
uneasy  feeling  amongst  the  Chiefs  of  Native  States,  who  were  intently 
watching  our  attitude  with  regard  to  Lucknow,  and  that  even  in  *  far- 
off  Burma'  news  from  Lucknow  was  anxiously  looked  for.  The 
Governor- General  laid  great  stress  also  upon  the  advisability  of 
employing  as  soon  and  as  close  to  their  own  country  as  possible  the 
troops  from  Nepal  which,  at  Sir  Henry  Lawrence's  suggestion,  had 
been  applied  for  to,  and  lent  us  by,  the  Nepaleso  Government. 

The  visit  of  Jung  Bahadur  (the  Prime  Minister  of  Nepal)  to  England 
a  few  years  before  had  opened  his  eyes  to  our  latent  power,  and  he  had 
been  able  to  convince  his  people  that  time  alone  was  required  for  us  to 
recover  completely  from  the  blow  which  had  been  dealt  us  by  the 
Mutiny,  and  that  it  was  therefore  to  their  advantage  to  side  with  us. 
Lord  Canning  wisely  judged,  however,  that  it  would  be  highly 
imprudent  to  allow  the  province  immediately  adjoining  Nepal  to 
continue  in  a  state  of  revolt,  and  he  felt  that  neither  Jung  Bahadur 
nor  his  Gurkhas  would  be  satisfied  unless  they  were  allowed  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  campaign. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

OuB  prolonged  stay  at  Fatehgarh  was  not  altogether  without  advantage. 
Such  a  large  force  being  concentrated  in  the  neighboiu*hood  secured  the 
safety  of  the  Doab  for  the  time  being,  and  as  Fatehgarh  was  equally 
conveniently  situated  for  an  advance,  either  into  Bohilkand  or  upon 
Lucknow,  the  rebels  were  kept  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
direction  of  our  next  move. 

At  length  it  was  decided  that  Lucknow  was  to  be  our  first  objective, 
and  Sir  Colin  at  once  communicated  with  Outram  and  Napier  as  to  the 
best  means  of  conducting  the  siege.  Then,  leaving  Hope  Grant  to  take 
the  division  across  the  Ganges,  the  Chief   went  to  Allahabad,  the 
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temporary  Head-Quarters  of  the  supreme  Govermnent,  to  discuss  the 
situation  with  the  Governor-General. 

We  marched  through  Cawnpore,  and  on  the  8th  February  reached 
Unao,  where  we  found  encamped  the  7th  Hussars,  a  troop  of  Boyal 
Horse  Artillery,  the  38th  Foot  and  the  79th  Highlanders. 

Sir  Colin  on  his  return  from  Allahabad  on  the  10th  issued  a  General 
Order  detailing  the  regiments,  staff,  and  Commanders  who  were  to  take 
part  in  the  *  Siege  of  Lucknow.'*  Hope  Grant,  who  had  been  made  a 
Major- General  for  the  *  Behef  of  Lucknow,'  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Cavalry  di\ision,  and  I  remained  with  him  as 
D.A.Q.M.G. 

Biunours  had  been  flying  about  that  the  Nana  was  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  *  Wolf ! '  had  been  cried  so  often  with  regard  to 
him,  that  but  Httle  notice  was  taken  of  the  reports,  until  my  faithful 
spy,  Unjur  Tiwari,  brought  me  intelligence  that  the  miscreant  really 
was  hiding  in  a  small  fort  about  twenty-five  miles  from  our  camp. 
Hope  Grant  started  off  at  once,  taking  with  him  a  compact  little  force, 
and  reached  the  fort  early  next  morning  (17th  Februetry),  just  too  late 
to  catch  the  Nana,  who,  we  were  told,  had  fled  precipitately  before  day- 
break. We  blew  up  the  fort,  and  for  the  next  few  days  moved  by  short 
marches  towards  Lucknow,  clearing  the  country  as  we  went  of  rebels, 
small  parties  of  whom  wo  frequently  encountered.  On  the  2drd  we 
reached  Mianganj,  a  small  fortified  town  on  the  old  Cawnpore  and 
Lucknow  road,  where  some  2,000  of  the  enemy  had  ensconced  them- 
selves. Our  advance  guard  having  been  fired  upon  as  we  approached, 
the  column  was  halted  and  the  baggage  placed  in  safety,  while  Hope 
Grant  reconnoitred  the  position  in  order  to  see  where  it  could  most 
advantageously  be  attacked.    We  found  the  town  enclosed  by  a  high 

*  Tlio  Infantry  i»ortion  of  the  army  was  divided  into  threo  divisions,  com- 
manded respectively  by  Outram,  Lugard,  and  Walpole.  This  was  exclusive 
of  Franks's  coliuun,  which  joined  at  Lucknow  and  meule  a  fourth  division.  The 
Artillery  was  placed  imder  Archdale  Wilson,  and  the  Engineers  under  Robert 
Napier.  Sir  Colin's  selection  of  Commanders  caused  considerable  heart- 
burnings, especially  amongst  the  senior  officers  wlio  liad  been  sent  out  from 
England  for  the  piirpose  of  bein^  employed  in  the  field.  But,  as  the  Chief 
exiUained  to  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  selection  had  been  made  with  the 
greatest  care,  it  having  been  found  that  *  an  officer  unoxpeficnced  in  war  in 
India  cannot  act  for  himself  ...  it  is  quite  im|)ossible  for  him  to  be  able  to 
weigh  tlio  value  of  intelligence  ...  he  cannot  judge  what  are  the  resources 
of  the  country,  and  he  is  totally  unable  to  make  an  estimate  for  himself  of  the 
resistance  the  enemy  opposed  to  liim  is  likely  to  offer.'  Sir  Colin  wound  up 
his  letter  as  follows :  *  I  do  not  wish  to  imdervalue  the  merits  of  General  or 
other  officers  lately  arrived  from  England,  but  merely  to  indicate  to  vour 
Royal  Highness  the  difficulties  against  which  they  have  to  contend.  What 
is  more,  the  state  of  things  at  present  does  not  permit  of  trusting  anything  to 
chance,  or  allowing  new-comers  to  learn,  except  under  the  command  of  others.* 
— Shadwell's  *  Life  of  Lord  Clyde.' 
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loop-holed  wall  with  circulu  baations  at  the  four  corners  and  at  regular 
internals  along  the  siiles,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a  wet  ditch, 
while  the  gateways  bad  been  strengthened  by  palisades.  Large  bodies 
of  the  enemy's  Cavalry  hovered  about  our  reconnoitring  party,  only  to 
retire  as  we  advanced,  apparently  not  liking  (he  look  of  the  T(h 
Hussars  and  9th  Lancers,  who  formed  the  General's  escort. 

After  a  careful  inspection,  Hope  Grant  decided  to  breach  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  wall,  as  from  a  wood  near  the  Infantry  could  keep 
down  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  aharpsliooters,  and  the  heavy  guns  would 
be  in  a  measure  protected  while  the  wuIIh  were  being  bombarded.  A 
auftioiently  good  breach  was  mode  in  about  two  hours,  and  the 
G8rd  Regiment,  having  been  selected  for  the  honour  of  leading  the 
assault,  was  told  to  hold  itself  in  readiness.  Hope  Grant  then  spoke  a 
few  words  of  encouragement  to  the  men,  and  their  Colonel  (English) 
replied  on  their  behalf  that  they  might  be  depended  upon  to  do  their 
duty.  The  signal  was  given ;  the  Horse  Artillery,  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Frank  Turner,  galloped  to  within  grape  range  of  the  town,  and 
covered  by  their  lire  (he  63rd  marched  on  steadily  until  they  got 
within  100  yards  of  the  walls,  when,  with  a  ringing  cheer,  they  dashed 
through  the  water  in  the  ditch  and  entered  (he  breach.  Hopkins,  the 
plucky  Captain  of  the  light  company,  was  (be  first  inside  the  walls, 
followed  closely  by  Augustus  Anson  and  an  adventurous  Post-Captiun 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  who,  being  unemployed,  came  to  see  what  '  a 
winter's  campaign  in  India '  was  like.*  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
hand-to-hand  fighting,  and  the  enemy  lost  about  500  men,  those  who 
tried  to  escape  being  cut  doivn  by  tlie  Cavalry  outside  the  walls.  We 
took  about  (be  same  number  of  prisoners,  but  aa  none  of  these  were 
BoUig^^and  vowed  they  had  been  forced  to  take  up  arms  against  us, 
the  General,  as  much  to  their  astonishment  as  to  their  delight,  ordered 
them  to  be  set  free.    Our  losses  were  small. 

Next  day  we  halted  while  the  walls  were  being  destroyed  and  the 
place  rendered  indefensible.  As  I  was  superintending  the  work  of 
destruction,  (he  horrors  of  war  were  once  more  brought  very  forcibly 
before  me  by  the  appearance  of  anintirm  old  man,  who  besought  me 
to  spare  his  house,  saying :  *  Yesterday  I  was  the  happy  father  of  five 
sons;  three  of_ them  lie  there'  {pointing  to  a  group  of  dead  bodies); 
'  where  the  other  two  are,  God  only  linowB.  I  am  old  and  a  cripple,  and 
if  my  house  is  burned  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  but  to  die.'  Of  course 
I  took  care  that  his  house  and  property  were  left  antouched. 

On  the  2Sth  February  we  marched  to  Mohan,  a  picturesquely  situated 
village  on  the  bank  of  the  Sai  Naddi,  which  stream  we  orossed  the  next 
day  and  encamped  on  a  fine  grassy  plain,  there  to  remain  until  it 
should  be  time  to  join  the  army  before  Lucknow. 

*  The  late  Captain  Oliver  Jones,  who  published  his  experiences  under  that 
tiUu. 
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While  we  were  halting  at  this  place,  Watson  and  I  had  rather  a 
curious  adventure.  During  a  morning's  ride  my  greyhound  put  up  a 
nilghad*  so  close  to  us  that  Watson,  aiming  a  blow  at  him  with  his 
Bword,  gashed  his  quarter.  Off  he  started,  and  we  after  him  at  full 
speed ;  the  chase  continued  for  some  miles  without  our  getting  much 
nearer,  when,  all  at  once,  we  beheld  moving  towards  us  from  our  right 
front  a  body  of  the  enemy's  Cavalry.  We  were  in  an  awkward  posi- 
tion ;  our  horses  were  very  nearly  dead  beat,  and  we  could  hardly  hope 
to  get  away  if  pursued.  We  pulled  up,  turned  round,  and  trotted 
back,  very  quietly  at  first,  that  our  horses  might  recover  their  breath 
before  the  enemy  got  to  closer  quarters  and  we  should  have  to  ride  for 
our  lives.  Every  now  and  then  we  looked  back  to  see  whether  they 
were  gaining  upon  us,  and  at  last  we  distinctly  saw  them  open  out  and 
make  sis  if  to  charge  down  upon  us.  We  thought  our  last  hour  was 
come.  We  bade  each  other  good-bye,  agreeing  that  each  must  do  his 
best  to  escape,  and  that  neither  was  to  wait  for  the  other,  when  lo  I 
as  suddenly  as  they  had  appeared,  the  horsemen  vanished,  as  though  the 
ground  had  opened  and  swallowed  them  ;  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen 
but  the  open  plain,  where  a  second  before  there  had  been  a  crowd  of 
mounted  men.  We  could  hardly  believe  our  eyes,  or  comprehend  at 
first  that  what  we  had  seen  was  simply  a  mirage,  but  so  hke  reality 
that  anyone  must  have  been  deceived.  Our  rehef ,  on  becoming  con- 
vinced that  we  had  been  scared  by  a  phantom  enemy,  was  considerable ; 
but  the  apparition  had  the  good  effect  of  making  us  realize  the  folly  of 
having  allowed  ourselves  to  be  tempted  so  far  away  from  our  camp 
without  escort  of  any  kind  in  an  enemy's  country,  and  we  determined 
not  to  risk  it  again,  f 

While  we  were  occupied  in  clearing  the  country  to  the  north  of  the 
Cawnpore-Lucknow  road,  the  main  body  of  the  army,  with  the  siege- 
train,  Engineer  park.  Naval  Brigade,^  ammunition,  and  stores  of  all 
kinds,  had  gradually  been  collecting  at  Bhantira,  to  which  place  we 
were  ordered  to  proceed  on  the  1st  March.  We  had  a  troublesome 
march  across  country,  and  did  not  reach  the  Head-Quarters  camp  until 
close  on  midnight.  There  was  much  difficulty  in  getting  the  guns 
through  the  muddy  nuUas  and  up  the  steep  banks,  and  but  for  the 
assistance  of  the  elephants  the  task  could  hardly  have  been  accom* 
pHshed.  It  was  most  curious  and  interesting  to  see  how  these  sagacious 
creatures  watched  for  and  seized  the  moment  when  their  help  was 
needed  to  get  the  guns  up  the  steep  inclines;   they  waited  till  the 

•  Literally  *  blue  cow,'  one  of  the  bovine  antelopes. 

t  A  few  days  afterwards,  wheu  we  were  some  miles  from  the  scene  of  oiir 
adventure,  I  was  awakened  one  moniing  by  the  greyhound  licking  my  face ; 
she  had  cleverly  found  me  out  in  the  midst  of  a  large  crowded  camp. 

X  Peel  had  changed  his  24-iK)under8  for  the  more  powerful  64-iH)underR 
l>elonging  to  H.M.S.  Shaniwn. 
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horses  dragging  the  gun  ctmld  do  no  more  and  were  eomlng  to  a  stand- 
still, when  one  of  them  would  place  his  forehead  agsjnst  the  muzzle 
and  shove  until  the  gun  was  safely  landed  on  the  top  of  the  bank. 

We  started  early  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  for  Lucknow,  Hope 
Grant  taking  command  of  the  Cavalry  division  for  the  first  time. 

On  ueariug  the  Alambt^h,  we  bore  to  our  right  past  the  Jalalabad 
fort,  where  Outram's  Engineers  were  busily  engaged  in  constructing 
fascines  and  gabions  for  the  siege,  and  preparing  spars  and  empty  casks 
for  bridging  the  Oumti.  As  we  approached  the  Mahomedbagh  we 
came  under  the  fire  of  some  of  the  enemy's  guns  placed  in  a  grove  of 
trees ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  Artillery  of  our  advance  guard  opened  fire 
than  the  rebels  retired,  leaving  a  gun  in  our  hands.  We  moved  on  to 
the  Dilkusha,  which  we  found  unoccupied.  The  park  had  been  greatly 
disfigured  since  our  last  visit,  most  of  the  finest  trees  having  been  cut 

Hy  General  was  now  placed  in  charge  of  the  piquets,  a  position 
for  which  he  was  admirably  fitted  and  in  which  be  delighted.  He 
rode  well,  without  fatigue  to  himself  or  his  horse,  so  that  any  duty 
entailing  long  hours  in  the  saddle  was  particularly  congenial  to  him, 
I  invariably  accompanied  him  in  his  rounds,  and  in  after'years  I  often 
felt  that  I  owed  Hope  Grant  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  practical 
lessons  he  gave  me  in  outpost  duty. 

Strong  piquets  with  heavy  guns  were  placed  in  and  around  the  Uil- 
kusha,  as  well  as  in  the  Mahomedbagh.  The  main  body  of  the  army 
was  encamped  to  the  roar  of  the  Dilkusha,  its  right  almost  on  the 
Oumti,  while  its  left  stretched  tor  two  miles  in  the  direction  of  the 
Alombagh.  Hope  Grant,  wishing  to  be  in  a  convenient  position  in 
case  of  an  attack,  spent  the  night  in  the  Mahomedbagh  piquet,  and 
Anson,  the  D.A.A.O.,  and  I  kept  him  company. 

On  the  8rd  some  of  the  troops  left  at  Bhantira  came  into  camp,  and 
on  the  5th  OeneraJ  Franks  arrived.  His  division,  together  with  the 
Nepoleae  Contingent,  9,000  strong,  brought  the  numbers  at  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief's disposal  up  to  nearly  81,000  men,  with  164  guns  ;* 
not  a  man  too  many  for  the  capture  of  a  city  twenty  nulos  in  circum- 
ferenoe,  defended  bv  120.000  armed  men,  who  for  three  months  and  a 
half  had  worked  ineesaantly  at  strengthening  the  defences,  which  con- 

•  Naval  Brigade    ...  ...  ...  ...  431 
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sisted  of  three  lines,  extending  lengthwise  from  the  Gharbagh  bridge  to 
the  Gumti,  and  in  depth  from  the  canal  to  the  Eaisarbagh. 

In  Napier's  carefully  prepared  plan,  which  Sir  Colin  decided  to  adopt, 
it  was  shown  that  the  attack  should  be  made  on  the  east,  as  that  side 
offered  the  smallest  front,  it  afforded  gromid  for  planting  our  Artillery, 
which  the  west  side  did  not,  and  it  w&a  the  shortest  approach  to  the 
Elaisarbagh,  a  place  to  which  the  rebels  attached  the  greatest  import- 
ance ;  more  than  all,  we  knew  the  east  side,  and  were  little  acquainted 
with  the  west.  Napier  further  recommended  that  the  attack  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  flank  movement  on  the  north,  with  the  object 
of  taking  in  reverse  the  first  and  second  lines  of  the  enemy's  defences.* 
A  division  was  accordingly  sent  across  the  Giunti  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  movement,  being  entirely  successful,  materially  aided  in  the  capture 
of  the  city.  The  passage  of  the  river  was  effected  by  means  of  two 
pontoon  bridges  made  of  empty  barrels,  and  thrown  across  the  stream 
a  little  below  the  Dilkusha.  They  were  completed  by  midnight  on  the 
5th  March,  and  before  day  broke  the  troops  detailed  for  this  service 
had  crossed  over. 

Outram,  who,  since  the  *  Relief  of  Lucknow,'  had  been  maintaining 
his  high  reputation  by  keeping  the  enemy  in  check  before  the  Alam- 
bagh,  commanded  this  division,  with  Hope  Grant  as  his  second  in 
command.  As  soon  as  it  was  light  we  moved  away  from  the  river  to 
be  out  of  reach  of  the  Martini^re  guns,  and  after  marching  for  about 
two  miles  we  came  in  view  of  the  enemy ;  the  Artillery  of  the  advance 
guard  got  to  within  a  thousand  yards  and  opened  fire,  upon  which  the 
rebels  broke  and  fled.  The  Bays  pursued  them  for  a  short  distance, 
but  with  very  little  result,  the  ground  being  intersected  with  nullas, 
and  the  enemy  opening  upon  them  with  heavy  guns,  they  had  to  retire 
precipitately,  with  the  loss  of  their  Major,  Percy  Smith,  whose  body, 
unhappily,  had  to  be  abandoned. 

About  noon  we  encamped  close  to  Ghinhut,  and  Hope  Grant  took 
special  care  that  day  to  see  the  piquets  were  well  placed,  for  the  rebels 
were  in  great  numbers,  and  we  were  surrounded  by  ravines  and  wooded 
enclosures.  It  was  thought  by  some  that  he  was  unnecessarily  anxious 
and  careful,  for  he  rode  several  times  over  the  ground ;  but  the  next 
morning  proved  how  right  he  was  to  leave  nothing  to  chance. 

While  we  were  at  breakfast,  information  was  brought  in  that  the 
enemy  were  advancing  in  force,  and  directly  afterwards  half  a  dozen 

*  Kaye,  in  his  'History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,*  gives  the  credit  for 
originating  this  movement  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  himself;  but  the 
present  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  has  lettera  in  his  possession  which  clearly 


my  version  being  the  correct  one. 
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round  shot  were  sent  into  onr  camp ;  the  troops  fell  in,  the  Infantry 
moved  out,  and  Hope  Grant  took  the  Horse  Artillery  and  Cavalry  to 
our  right  flank,  where  the  mutineers  were  collected  in  considerable 
numbers.  In  less  than  an  hour  we  had  driven  them  off,  but  we  were 
not  allowed  to  follow  them  up,  as  Outram  did  not  wish  to  get  entangled 
in  the  suburbs  imtil  heavy  guns  had  arrived.  The"^  piquets  were 
strengthened  and  pushed  forward,  affording  another  opportunity  for  a 
useful  lesson  in  outpost  duty. 

All  that  day  and  the  next  I  accompanied  my  General  in  his  recon- 
naissance of  the  enemy's  position,  as  weU  as  of  the  groimd  near  the 
Giunti,  in  order  to  determine  where  the  heavy  guns  could  best  be 
placed,  so  as  effectually  to  enfilade  the  enemy's  first  line  of  defences 
along  the  bank  of  the  canal.  On  returning  to  report  progress  to 
Outram  at  mid-day  on  the  8th,  we  found  Sir  Colin  Campbell  and 
Mansfield  with  him,  arranging  for  a  joint  attack  the  following  day ; 
after  their  consultation  was  over,  they  all  rode  with  us  to  see  the  site 
Hope  Grant  had  selected  for  the  battery.  It  was  a  slightly  elevated 
piece  of  ground  about  half  a  mile  north  of  the  Kokrel  nuUa,  fairly  con- 
cealed by  a  bend  of  the  river ;  but  before  it  could  be  made  use  of  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  clear  the  rebels  out  of  the  position  they  were 
occupying  between  the  nulla  and  the  iron  bridge,  the  key  to  which  was 
the  Chakar  Kothi,  and  Outram  was  directed  to  attack  this  point  the 
next  morning. 

At  2  a.m.  on  the  9th  the  heavy  guns,  escorted  by  the  1st  Bengal 
Fusiliers,  were  sent  forward  to  within  600  yards  of  the  enemy.  Tlie 
troops  then  moved  off  in  two  parties,  that  on  the  right  being  com- 
manded by  Hope  Grant.  We  marched  along  the  Fyzabad  road,  the 
two  Rifle  Brigade  battalions  leading  the  way  in  skinnishing  order,  with 
the  Cavalry  well  away  to  the  right.  The  rebels  retired  as  we  advanced, 
and  Walpole,  commanding  one  of  our  brigades,  by  wheeling  to  his  left 
on  reaching  the  opposite  bank  of  the  nulla,  was  enabled  to  enfilade 
their  position.  The  column  was  then  halted,  and  I  was  sent  to  infonn 
Outram  as  to  our  progress. 

When  I  had  delivered  my  message,  and  was  about  to  return,  Outram 
desired  me  to  stay  with  him  until  the  capture  of  the  Chakar  Kothi 
(which  he  was  just  about  to  attempt)  should  be  accomplished,  that  I 
might  then  convey  to  Hope  Grant  his  orders  as  to  what  further  action 
would  be  required  of  him ;  meanwhile  Outram  sent  a  messenger  to  tell 
my  General  what  he  was  about  to  do,  in  view  of  his  co-operating  on 
the  right.* 

•  Outram's  divisiou  consisted  of  tlic  23rd  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers,  79th 
Highlanders,  2nd  and  3i*d  battalions  of  the  Rifle  Biigade,  Ist  Bengal  Fusiliers, 
2ud  Punjab  Infantry,  D'Aguilar's,  Remmington's  and  Mackinnon's  troojis  of 
Horse  Artillery,  Gibbon's  and  Middleton's  Field  Batteries,  and  some  Heavy 
guns,  2nd  Dragoon  Guards,  9th  Lancere,  2nd  Puinab  Cavalry,  and  Watson  s 
and  Sandford's  squadi-ons  of  the  Ist  and  6th  Puxgab  Cavalry. 
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The  Chakar  Kothi  was  attacked  and  taken,  and  the  enemy,  appar- 
ently having  lost  heart,  fled  precipitately.  One  of  the  1st  Bengal 
Fusiliers*  colours  was  placed  on  the  top  of  this  three-storied  building 
by  Ensign  Jer\'is  to  show  the  Commander-in-Chief  that  it  was  in  our 
possession,  and  that  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  attack  the  first  line 
of  the  enemy's  defences.  We  then  continued  our  advance  to  the  river, 
where  the  parties  united,  and  I  rejoined  Hope  Grant. 

It  was  now  only  2  p.m.,  and  there  was  plenty  of  time  to  place  the 
heavy  guns  in  position  before  dark.  Major  Lothian  Nicholson,* 
Outram's  Commanding  Engineer,  was  superintending  this  operation, 
when  he  thought  he  perceived  that  the  enemy  had  abandoned  their 
first  line,  but  he  could  not  be  quite  sure.  It  was  most  necessary  to 
ascertain  for  certain  whether  this  was  the  case,  as  the  Infantry  of 
Hope's  brigade,  which  had  attacked  and  driven  the  rebels  out  of  the 
Martini^re,  could  be  seen  preparing  to  assault  the  works  at  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  A  discussion  ensued  as  to  how  this  knowledge  could 
be  obtained,  and  a  young  subaltern  of  the  1st  Bengal  Fusiliers,  named 
Butler, t  offered  to  swim  across  the  Gumti,  and,  if  he  found  the  enemy 
had  retired,  to  communicate  the  fact  to  Hope's  men.  This  feat  was 
successfully  accomplished  by  the  plucky  young  volunteer ;  he  found 
the  enemy  had  retired,  and,  on  giving  the  information  to  Hope,  the 
brigade  advanced,  and  before  nightfall  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  first 
lino  was  in  our  possession — a  success  which  had  been  achieved  with 
but  slight  loss  to  us,  the  chief  casualty  during  the  day  being  William 
Peel,  the  gallant  Commander  of  the  Naval  Brigade,  who  had  been 
seriously  wounded  while  in  command  of  a  battery  near  the  Dilkusha. 

The  next  day,  the  10th,  Outram's  camp  was  moved  close  up  to  the 
Gumti,  and  batteries  were  constructed  from  which  fire  could  be  poured 
on  the  mess-house  and  the  Kaisarbagh.  For  the  protection  of  these 
works,  and  to  prevent  an  attack  in  force  being  made  on  the  main  part 
of  the  column,  Hope  Grant  kept  moving  about  with  the  Horse  Artillery 
and  Cavalry  between  the  river  and  the  Sitapur  road,  our  reconnaissance 
extending  beyond  the  old  cantonment.  We  had  several  little  fights,  in 
one  of  which  a  very  promising  officer  named  Sandford,  who  had 
succeeded  Younghusband  in  command  of  the  5th  Punjab  Cavalry 
squadron,  was  killed. 

At  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  the  batteries  opened  fire  on 
the  enemy's  second  line  of  defence ;  at  the  same  time  Outram  himself 
led  a  strong  body  of  Infantry  along  the  river  with  the  object  of  securing 
the  approaches  to  the  bridges.  On  reaching  the  Fyzabad  road,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  iron  bridge,  Outram  placed  the  1st  Bengal  Fusiliers 
in  a  mosque,  with  orders  to  entrench  themselves  and  hold  the  post, 

*  The  late  Lieiitenaiit-Gencral  Sir  Lothiau  Nicholson,  K.C.B. 
t  Now  Colonel  Thomas  Butler,  V.C. 
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whUe  he  pushed  on  to  the  stone  bridge  about  a  mile  away.  Outram*s 
advance  was  covered  by  Hope  Grant*s  Horse  Artillery  and  Cavalry, 
but  we  had  to  keep  at  some  distance  away  to  the  right,  in  order  to 
avoid  houses  and  walled  enclosures.  Soon  after  crossing  the  Sitapur 
road  we  heard  guns  to  our  left,  and  proceeding  at  a  smart  trot,  came  up 
with  Outram  just  as  ho  was  about  to  attack  a  large  body  of  the  rebels, 
who,  finding  themselves  in  an  awkward  position,  with  the  river  in  their 
rear  and  their  retreat  by  the  iron  bridge  cut  off,  made  but  a  feeble 
resistance  before  they  broke  and  fled.  Some  few  escaped  by  the  stone 
bridge,  but  the  greater  number,  including  the  whole  of  the  mutinous 
15th  Irregular  Cavalry,  made  for  the  old  cantonment.  We  pursued 
with  our  Cavalry,  and  very  few  of  them  got  away.  A  couple  of  guns 
and  a  quantity  of  plunder  were  left  behind  by  the  enemy,  who 
evidently  had  not  expected  us  and  were  quite  unprepared  for  our 
attack.  Outram  pushed  on  to  the  stone  bridge,  but  finding  he  was 
losing  men  from  the  fire  poured  upon  us  by  the  rebels  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  he  fell  back  to  the  mosque  where  he  had  left  the 
Fusiliers. 

That  afternoon,  as  there  was  nothing  particular  for  the  Cavalry  to 
do,  the  General,  Anson,  and  I  rode  across  the  river  to  see  how  matters 
were  progressing  on  the  left  of  the  attack.  We  reached  the  Head- 
Quarters  camp  just  as  Sir  Colin  was  about  to  receive  a  visit  of  cere- 
mony from  the  Nepalese  General,  the  famous  Jung  Bahadur.  Our  old 
Chief,  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  had  doffed  his  usual  workman-like 
costume,  and  wore  GeneraFs  full-dress  uniform,  but  he  was  quite 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  splendour  of  the  Gurkha  Prince,  who  was 
most  gorgeously  attired,  with  magnificent  jewels  in  his  turban,  round 
his  neck,  and  on  his  coat. 

I  looked  at  Jung  Bahadur  with  no  small  interest,  for  his  deeds  of 
daring  had  made  him  conspicuous  amongst  probably  the  bravest  race 
of  men  in  the  world,  and  the  fact  that  a  high-bom  Hindu,  such  as  he 
was,  should,  fifty  years  ago,  have  so  far  risen  superior  to  caste  prejudice 
as  to  cross  the  sea  and  visit  England,  proved  him  to  be  a  man  of 
unusually  strong  and  independent  mind.  He  was  about  five  feet 
eight  inches  high — tall  for  a  Gurkha — with  a  well-knit,  wiry  figure,  a 
keen,  dauntless  eye,  and  a  firm,  determined  mouth — in  every  respect 
a  typical,  well-bred  Nepalese.  The  interview  did  not  last  long,  for  Sir 
Colin  disliked  ceremonial,  and,  shortly  after  the  Nepalese  Prince  had 
taken  his  seat,  news  was  brought  in  that  the  assault  on  the  Begum 
Kothi  had  been  successfully  completed,  upon  which  Sir  Colin  made  the 
necessity  for  attending  to  business  an  excuse  for  taking  leave  of  his 
distinguished  visitor,  and  the  interview  came  to  an  end. 

I  then  obtained  leave  to  go  to  the  scene  of  the  recent  fight,  and, 
galloping  across  the  canal  by  the  bridge  near  Banks* s  house,  soon 
found  myself  at  the  Begum  Kothi.     There  I  was  obliged  to  dismount. 
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for  even  on  foot  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  scramble  over  the  breach. 
The  place  was  most  formidable,  and  it  was  a  marvel  that  it  had  been 
taken  with  comparatively  so  little  loss  on  our  side.  The  bodies  of  a 
nun^ber  of  Highlanders  and  Punjabis  were  lying  about,  and  a  good 
many  wounded  men  were  being  attended  to,  but  our  casualties  were 
nothing  in  proportion  to  those  of  the  enemy,  600  or  700  of  whom  were 
buried  the  next  day  in  the  ditch  they  had  themselves  dug  for  their  own 
protection.  A  very  determined  stand  had  been  made  by  the  sepoys 
when  they  found  there  was  no  chance  of  getting  away.  There  were 
many  tales  of  hair-breadth  escapes  and  desperate  struggles,  and  on  all 
sides  I  heard  laments  that  Hodson  should  have  been  one  of  those 
dangerously,  if  not  mortally,  wounded  in  the  strife.  Hodson  had  been 
carried  to  Banks's  house,  and  to  the  inquiry  I  made  on  my  way  back 
to  camp,  as  to  his  condition,  the  answer  was,  *  Little,  if  any,  hope.* 

A  great  stride  in  the  advance  had  been  made  on  this  day.  Outram 
had  accomplished  all  that  was  expected  of  him,  and  he  was  now  busy 
constructing  additional  batteries  for  the  bombardment  of  the  Kaisar- 
bagh  ;  while  Lugard,*  from  his  newly- acquired  position  at  the  Begum 
Koihi,  was  also  able  to  bring  fire  to  bear  upon  that  doomed  palace. 

Hodson^Hi^  the  following  day  (the  12th).  As  a  soldier,  I  had  a  very 
great  admiration  for  him,  and,  in  conmion  with  the  whole  army,  I 
mourned  his  early  death. f 

On  the  18th  Lugard's  di\dsion  was  relieved  by  Franks's,  and  to 
Jung  Bahadur  and  his  Gurkhas,  only  too  eager  for  the  fray,  was 
entrusted  the  conduct  of  operations  along  the  line  of  the  canal  between 
Banks's  house  and  the  Charbagh  bridge.  On  our  side  of  the  river 
nothing  of  importance  occurred. 

*  Now  General  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Liigard,  G.C.B. 

t  It  was  current  in  cam]),  and  the  story  has  often  been  rci)eated,  that 
Hodson  was  killed  in  the  act  of  looting.  Thia  certainly  was  not  the  case. 
Hodson  was  sitting  with  Donald  Stewart  in  the  Head-Quarters  camp,  when 
the  signal-gun  announced  that  tlie  attack  on  the  Begum  Kothi  was  skbout  to 
take  place.  Hodson  immediately  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  city.  Stewart,  who  had  been  ordered  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  to  accompany  the  trooi>8,  and  send  an  early  report  to  his  Excellency  of 
the  result  of  the  assault,  haa  his  horse  ready,  and  followed  Hodson  so  closely 
that  he  kept  him  in  sight  imtil  within  a  short  distance  of  the  fighting,  when 
Stewart  stopjjed  to  sneak  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  Peel's  guns,  which  had 
been  covering  the  advance  of  the  troops.  This  delayed  Stewart  for  a  few 
minutes  only,  and  as  he  rode  into  the  coiu't-yard  of  the  palace  a  Highland 
soldier  handed  him  a  pistol,  saying,  *  This  is  your  pistol,  sir  ;  but  I  thought 
you  were  carried  away  mortallv  wounded  a  short  time  ago  ?'  Stewart  at  once 
conjectured  that  the  man  haa  mistaken  him  for  Hodson.  In  face  they  were 
not  much  alike,  but  both  were  tall,  well  made  and  fair,  and  Native  soldiers 
had  frequently  saluted  one  for  the  other.  It  is  clear  from  this  account  that 
Hodson  could  not  have  been  looting,  as  he  was  wounded  almost  as  soon  as  he 
reached  the  palace. 

15 
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The  capture  of  the  Imambara  (a  mosque  situated  between  the  Begum 
Kothi  and  the  Kaisarbagh)  was  accompUshed  early  next  morning.  The 
assault  was  led  by  Brasyer's  Sikhs  and  a  detachment  of  the  10th  Foot, 
supported  by  the  remainder  of  that  regiment  and  the  90th  Light 
Infantrj'.  After  a  short  but  very  severe  struggle,  the  enemy  were 
forced  to  retire,  and  were  so  closely  pursued  that  the  storming  party 
suddenly  found  themselves  in  a  building  immediately  overlooking  the 
Kaisarbagh. 

It  had  not  been  intended  to  advance  that  day  beyond  the  Imambara, 
but,  recognizing  the  advantage  of  the  position  thus  gained,  and  the 
demoralized  condition  of  the  rebels,  Franks  wisely  determined  to  follow 
up  his  success.  Reinforcements  were  hurried  forward,  the  troops 
holding  the  Sikandarbagh  and  the  Shah  Najaf  were  ordered  to  act  in 
concert,  and  before  nightfall  the  Kaisarbagh,  the  mess-house,  and  the 
niunerous  buildings  situated  between  those  places  and  the  Residency, 
were  in  our  possession. 

By  means  of  the  field  telegraph,  Outram  was  kept  accurately 
informed  as  to  the  movements  of  Franks^s  division,  and  he  could  have 
afforded  it  valuable  assistance  had  he  been  allowed  to  cross  the  Gmnti 
with  his  three  brigades  of  Infantry.  Outram,  with  his  soldierly 
instinct,  felt  that  this  was  the  proper  course  to  pursue ;  but  in  reply  to 
his  request  to  be  allowed  to  push  over  the  river  by  the  iron  bridge,  he 
received  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  through  Mansfield  the  un- 
accountably strange  order  that  he  must  not  attempt  it,  if  it  would 
entail  his  losing  '  a  single  man.'  Thus  a  grand  opportunity  was  lost. 
The  bridge,  no  doubt,  was  strongly  held,  but  with  the  numerous  guns 
which  Outram  could  have  brought  to  bear  upon  its  defenders  its 
passage  could  have  been  forced  without  serious  loss;  the  enemy's 
retreat  would  have  been  cut  off,  and  Franks's  \ictory  would  have  been 
rendered  complete,  which  it  certamly  was  not,  owing  to  Outram*s 
hands  having  been  so  effectually  tied. 

Lucknow  was  practically  in  our  hands  on  the  evening  of  the  14th. 
A^aryh^  but  the  rebels  escaped  with  comparfttivpiy  ftHt^i^ti  p^^piahmflnt^ 
and  the  campaign,  wliich  should  ^*\yfl  thpn  ^<;^me  to  an  end,  was 
protracted  for  nearly  a  year  by  the  fugitives  spreading  themselves  ov^r 
Oudh,  and  occupying  forts  and  otJier  aiironf?  positionst  from  which  they 
were  able  to  offer  resistance  to  our  troops  until  towards  the  end  of 
May,  1859,  thus  causing  the  needless  loss  of  thousftnHa  ^f  Ttritigli 
soldiers.*  Sir  Colin  saw  his  mistake  when  too  late.  The  next  day 
orders  were  issued  for  the  Cavalry  to  follow  up  the  mutineers,  who 
were  imderstood  to  have  fied  in  a  northerly  direction.  One  brigade 
under  Campbell  (the  Colonel  of  the  Bays)  was  directed  to  proceed  to 

*  111  the  month  of  May,  1858,  alouc,  not  less  than  a  Ihutisaud  British 
ffoldiera  died  of  sunstroke,  fatigue  and  disease,  and  about  a  hnudred  were 
killed  in  action. 
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Sandila,  and  another,  under  Hope  Grant,  towards  Sitapur.  But  the 
enemy  was  not  seen  by  either.  As  usual,  they  had  scattered  them- 
selves over  the  country  and  entu>ely  disappeared,  and  many  of  the 
rebels  who  still  remained  in  the  city  seized  the  opportimity  of  the 
Cavalry  being  absent  to  get  away. 

Outrain*s  command  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Gumti  was  now  broken 
up,  with  the  view  to  his  completing  the  occupation  of  the  city. 
Accordingly^  on  the  16th,  he  advanced  from  the  Eaisarbagh  with 
Douglas's  brigade*  and  Middleton*s  battery,  supported  by  the  20th 
Foot  and  Brasyer*s  Sikhs,  and  occupied  in  quick  succession,  and  with 
but  slight  resistance,  the  Residency,  the  Machi  Bhawan,  and  the  great 
Imambara,  thus  taking  in  reverse  the  defences  which  had  been  thrown 
up  by  the  enemy  for  the  protection  of  the  two  bridges.  As  Outram 
pushed  on,  the  rebels  retreated,  some  across  the  stone  bridge  towards 
Fyzabad,  and  some  through  the  city  towards  the  Musabagh.  They 
made  two  attacks  to  cover  their  retirement,  one  on  Walpole*s  piquets, 
which  enabled  a  large  number  (20,000  it  was  said)  to  get  away  in  the 
Fyzabad  direction,  and  another  on  the  Alambagh,  which  was  much 
more  serious,  for  the  garrison  had  been  reduced  to  less  than  a  thousand 
men,  and  the  rebels*  force  was  considerable,  consisting  of  Infantry, 
Cavalry  and  Artillery.  They  attacked  with  great  determination,  and 
fought  for  four  hours  and  a  half  before  they  were  driven  off. 

It  was  not  a  judicious  move  on  Sir  Colin*s  part  to  send  the  Cavalry 
miles  away  from  Lucknow  just  when  they  could  have  been  so  usefully 
employed  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  This  was  also  appreciated  when 
too  late,  and  both  brigades  were  ordered  to  return,  which  they  did  on 
the  17th.  Even  then  the  Cavalry  were  not  made  full  use  of,  for  instead 
of  both  brigades  being  collected  on  the  Lucknow  bank  of  the  river, 
which  was  now  the  sole  line  of  retreat  left  open  to  the  enemy  (the 
bridges  being  in  our  possession),  one  only  (Campbell's)  was  sent  there, 
Hope  Grant  being  directed  to  take  up  his  old  position  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Gumti,  from  which  we  had  the  mortification  of  watching 
the  rebels  streaming  into  the  open  country  from  the  Musabagh,  without 
the  smallest  attempt  being  made  by  Campbell  to  stop  or  pursue  them. 
His  brigade  had  been  placed  on  the  enemy's  line  of  retreat  on  purpose 
to  intercept  them,  but  he  completely  failed  to  do  what  was  expected  of 
him.  We,  on  our  side,  could  do  nothing,  for  an  unfordable  river  flowed 
between  us  and  the  escaping  mutineers,  f 

*  Consisting  of  the  23rd  Fusiliers,  79th  Highlanders,  and  Ist  Bengal 
Fusiliers. 

t  Captain  Wale,  a  gallant  officer  who  commanded  a  newly  raised  corps  of 
Sikh  Cavalry,  lost  his  life  on  this  occasion.  He  persuaded  Campbell  to  let 
him  follow  up  the  enemy,  and  was  shot  dead  in  a  ohargc.  His  men  behaved 
extremely  well,  and  one  of  them,  by  name  Ganda  Sing,  saved  the  life  of  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Sandeman,  who  was  a  subaltern  in  the  regiment.     The  same 
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There  was  one  more  fight  in  Lucknow.  The  Moolvie*  of  Fvzabad 
fwho  from  the  firat  waa  one  of  the  promineiit  letwlera  of  t)]^  ^uhallion^ 
ifftd  returned  at  the  head  of  a  copHiderable  force,  and  had  placed  him- 
Bclf  in  a  etroDgly-fortifiod  poBition  in  the  very  centre  of  the  city.  It 
was  not  without  a  severe  etrugglo  that  he  was  dislodged  by  the  QSrd 
HigManders  and  4th  Puujab  Infantry  under  Lugard.  The  brunt  of 
the  fighting  fell  upon  the  last-named  regiment,  the  gallant  Commander 
(Wilde)  of  which,  and  his  second  in  command,t  were  severely  wounded. 
The  Moulvie  made  his  escape,  but  his  foUowere  were  pursued,  and 
many  of  them  were  cut  up.  Thus  at  last  the  city  waa  cleared  of  rebels, 
and  we  were  once  more  masters  in  Lucknow. 

On  the  22iid  March  Hope  Grant  waa  ordered  to  proceed  to  Kurei,  a 
small  town  about  twenty- five  miles  off  between  the  Bitapur  and 
Fy;<abad  roads,  reported  to  be  occupied  in  force  bj  the  enemy. 

We  started  at  midnight  with  a  brigade  of  Infantry,  1,000  Cavalry, 
two  troops  of  Horse  Artillery,  and  eight  heavy  guns  and  mortars.  We 
were  delayed  some  hours  by  the  heavy  guns  and  their  escort  (the  58rd 
Foot)  taking  a  wrong  turn  when  leaving  the  city,  which  resulted  in  the 
enemy  being  warned  of  our  approach  in  time  to  clear  Oct  before  we 
arrived. 

On  hearing  they  had  gone,  Hope  Grant  pushed  on  with  the  mounted 
portion  of  the  force,  and  we  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy  in  fall 
retreat.  The  Cavalry,  commanded  by  Captain  Browne,^  was  ordered 
to  pursue.  It  consisted  of  Browne's  own  regiment  (the  2nd  Punjab 
Cavalry),  a  squadron  of  the  1st  Punjab  Cavalry  under  Captain  Cosscrat, 
and  three  Horse  Artillery  guns.  At  the  end  of  two  mUee,  Browne 
came  upon  a  body  of  the  mutineers  formed  up  on  an  open  plfdn.    The 

man,  two  ymrs  Inter,  saved  tb«  l:it«  Sir  ClmrUs  Macgregnr'n  lifu  during  the 
China  war,  and  when  I  was  Coraniander-in-Cliiof  hi  India  I  hod  the  plmsnn 
of  appointinij  biin  to  be  my  Nati^'o  Aido-de-Caniji.  Granda  Sing,  who  has 
noir  the  rank  of  Captain  and  ttiv  title  of  Sirilar  Bukadur,  retired  last  year 
with  a  liaDdwiiic  jienaion  and  a  aniall  grant  of  land. 

*  A  Mahonicdan  Priest. 

+  Now  General  Cockhum  Hood,  C.B. 

t  Now  General  Sir  Samuel  Browne,  V.C.,  G.CB.  Tills  poiinlar  and 
gallont  officer,  well  ltno«Ti  to  every  Niilivc  in  Vy\<iii  India  as  'S&m  llraii 
SiJiih,'  and  to  the  otHcers  of  the  whole  of  Her  Majesty's  army  as  the  inventor 
nf  the  sword-belt  Miiivcrsally  adopted  on  service,  distinguished  himself  greatly 
in  the  autumn  of  1858.  ^Vlth  230  sabres  ol' his  own  regiment  and  350  Native 
Infantry,  be  attacJied  a  jarty  of  rebelswho  Iiod  taken  up  a  position  at  Nuria, 
a  village  at  the  edge  of  the  Terai,  about  ten  miles  from  Pilihbit.  Browne 
managed  to  jjet  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy  without  being  discovered  ;  a  bsnd-to- 
hHiidfif(lit  then  ensued,  in  which  lie  got  two  severe  wounds— one  on  the  knee, 
from  which  he  nearly  bled  to  death,  tho  otiier  on  the  left  shoulder,  cutting 
tight  througli  the  arm.  TItv  enemy  were  (.-omplelcly  routed,  and  fled,  leaving 
their  four  gims  and  300  dud  on  thegroimd.  Hrowne  was  deservedly  rewarded 
with  the  V.C. 
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Cavalry  charged  through  them  three  Mines,  each  time  thhming  their 
ranks  considerably,  but  they  never  wavered,  and  in  the  final  charge 
avenged  themselves  by  killing  Macdonnell  (the  Adjutant  of  the  2nd 
Punjab  Cavalry),  and  mortally  wounding  Conserat.  I  arrived  on  the 
ground  with  Hope  Grant  just  in  time  to  witness  the  last  charge  and 
the  fall  of  these  two  officers,  and  deplorable  as  we  felt  their  loss  to  be, 
it  was  impossible  not  to  admire  the  gallantry  and  steadiness  of  the 
sepoys,  every  one  of  whom  fought  to  the  death. 

As  soon  as  Browne  could  get  his  men  together,  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  was  continued ;  no  further  opposition  was  met  with,  and 
fourteen  guns  fell  into  our  hands. 

On  the  24th  we  retraced  our  steps,  halting  for  the  night  at  the  old 
cantonment  of  Muriao,  where  we  buried  poor  Macdonnell.  On  the 
25th  we  crossed  the  Gumti,  and  pitched  omr  camp  near  the  Dilkusha. 

Lucknow  was  now  completely  in  our  possession,  and  our  success 
had  been  achieved  with  remarkably  slight  loss,  a  result  which  was 
chiefly  due  to  the  scientific  manner  in  which  the  siege  operations  had 
been  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  our  talented  Chief  Engineer, 
Robert  Napier,  ably  assisted  by  Colonel  Harness  ;  and  also  to  the  good 
use  which  Sir  Colin  Campbell  made  of  his  powerful  force  of  Artillery. 
Our  casualties  during  the  siege  amounted  to  only  16  British  officers, 
3  Native  officers,  and  108  men  killed ;  51  British  officers,  4  Native 
officers,  and  540  men  wounded,  while  13  men  were  unaccounted  for. 

The  capture  of  Lucknow,  though  not  of  such  supreme  importance  in 
its  consequences  as  the  taking  of  Delhi,  must  have  convinced  the 
rebels  that  their  cause  was  now  hopeless,  it  is  true  than  Jhansi  had 
^ot  yet  fallen,  and  that  the  rest  of  Oudh.  Rohilkand.  and  the  greatey 
)art  pf  Central  India  remaJTiftd  ^.^  ^^e  connuerftd.  hnt  there  was  no  very 


important  city  in  the  hands  of  the  enemv.  arj^  fV'fl  anhingi^tinn  of  the 
country  ijvap  felt  to  be  merely  a  matter  of  tj^^^  Sir  Hugh  Bose,  after 
a  brilliant  campaign,  had  arrived  before  Jhansi,  columns  of  our  troops 
were  traversing  the  country  in  every  direction,  and  the  British  Army 
had  been  so  largely  increased  that,  on  the  1st  of  April.  1858.  there  were 
96,000  British  soldiers  in  India,  besides  a  large  body  of  reliable  Native 
troops,  some  of  whom,  although  hurriedly  raised,  had  already  shown 
that  they  were  capable  of  doing  good  service — a  very  different  state  of 
affairs  from  that  which  prevailed  six  months  before. 

For  some  time  I  had  been  feeling  the  ill  effects  of  exposure  to  the 
climate  and  hard  work,  and  the  doctor,  Campbell  Browne,  had  been 
urging  me  to  go  on  the  sick-list ;  that,  of  course,  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion until  Lucknow  had  fallen.  Now,  however,  I  placed  myself  in 
Browne's  hands,  hoping  that  a  change  to  the  Hills  was  all  that  was 
needed  to  set  me  up ;  but  the  doctors  insisted  on  a  trip  to  England.  It 
was  a  heavy  blow  to  me  to  have  to  leave  while  there  was  still  work  to 
be  done,  but  I  had  less  hesitation  than  I  should  have  had  if  most  of  my 
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own  immediate  friends  had  not  already  gone.  Several  had  been 
killed,  others  had  left  sick  or  wounded ;  Watson  had  gone  to  Lahore, 
busily  engaged  in  raising  a  regiment  of  Cavalry  ;*  Probyn  was  on  his 
way  home,  invalided ;  Hugh  Gough  had  gone  to  the  Hills  to  recover 
from  his  wounds ;  and  Norman  and  Stewart  were  about  to  leave 
Lucknow  with  Army  Head-Quarters. 

On  the  1st  April,  the  sixth  anniversary  of  my  arrival  in  India,  I  made 
over  my  office  to  Wolseley,  who  succeeded  me  as  Deputy- Assistant- 
Quartermastcr-General  on  Hope  Grant's  staff,  and  towards  the  middle 
of  the  month  I  left  Lucknow. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  was  most  kind  and  complimentary  when 
I  took  leave  of  him,  and  told  me  that,  in  consideration  of  my  services, 
he  would  bestow  upon  me  the  first  permanent  vacancy  in  the  Quarter- 
master-General's Department,  and  that  he  intended  to  recommend  that 
I  should  be  given  the  rank  of  Brevet-Major  so  soon  as  I  should  be 
qualified  by  becoming  a  regimental  Captain.  I  was,  of  course,  much 
gratified  by  his  appreciative  words  and  kindly  manner ;  but  the  brevet 
seemed  a  long  way  off,  for  I  had  only  been  a  First  Lieutenant  for  less 
than  a  year,  and  there  were  more  than  a  hundred  officers  in  the  Bengal 
Artillery  senior  to  me  in  that  rank  I 

I  marched  to  Cawnpore  with  Army  Head-Quarters.  Sir  William 
Peel,  who  was  slowly  recovering  from  his  wound,  was  of  the  party. 
We  reached  Cawnpore  on  the  17th,  and  the  next  day  I  said  good-bye 
to  my  friends  on  the  Chief's  staff.  Peel  and  I  dined  together  on  the 
19th,  when  to  all  appearances  he  was  perfectly  well,  but  on  going  into 
his  room  the  next  morning  I  found  he  was  in  a  high  fever,  and  had 
some  suspicious -looking  spots  about  his  face.  I  went  off  at  once  in 
search  of  a  doctor,  and  soon  returned  with  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the 
5th  Fusiliers,  who,  to  my  horror — for  I  had  observed  that  Peel  was 
nervous  about  himself — exclaimed  with  brutal  frankness  the  moment 
he  entered  the  room,  '  You  have  got  small-pox.'  It  was  only  too  true. 
On  being  convinced  that  this  was  the  case,  I  went  to  the  chaplain,  the 
Bev.  Thomas  Moore,  and  told  him  of  Peel's  condition.  Without  an 
instant's  hesitation,  he  decided  the  invalid  must  come  to  his  house  to 
be  taken  care  of.  That  afternoon  I  had  the  poor  fellow  carried  over, 
and  there  I  left  him  in  the  kind  hands  of  Mrs.  Moore,  the  padres  wife, 
who  had,  as  a  special  case,  been  allowed  to  accompany  her  husband  to 
Cawnpore.  Peel  died  on  the  27th.  On  the  4th  May  I  embarked  at 
Calcutta  in  the  P.  and  O.  steamer  Nubiaf  without,  alas  I  the  friend 
whose  pleasant  companionship  I  had  hoped  to  have  enjoyed  on  the 
voyage. 

*  The  present  18th  Bengal  Ijanccrs. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

*  What  brought  about  the  Mutiny  ?*  and  *  Is  there  any  chance  of  a 
similar  rising  occurrinf:^  again  ?*  are  questions  which  are  constantly 
being  put  to  me  ;  I  will  now  endeavour  to  answer  them,  though  it  is 
not  a  very  easy  task — for  I  feel  that  my  book  will  be  rendered  more 
interesting  and  complete  to  many  if  I  endeavour  to  give  them  some 
idea  of  the  circumstances  which,  in  my  opinion,  led  to  that  calamitous 
crisis  in  the  history  of  our  rule  in  India,  and  then  try  to  show  how  I 
think  a  repetition  of  such  a  disaster  may  best  be  guarded  against. 

The  causes  which  brought  about  the  Mutinv  were  so  various,  and 
some  of  them  of  such  lone;  standint^^  that  it  is  difficult  to  point  them 
out  as  concisely  as  I  could  wish ;  but  I  will  bo  as  brief  as  possible. 

During  the  first  years  of  our  supremacy  in  India,  Hindus  and 
Mahomedans  alike  were  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  our  rule — the  blessings 
of  rest  and  peace  after  a  long  reign  of  strife  and  anarchy  were  too  real 
not  to  be  appreciated ;  but  as  time  went  by,  a  new  generation  sprang 
up  by  whom  past  miseries  were  forgotten,  and  those  who  had  real 
grievances,  or  those  who  were  causelessly  discontented,  were  all  readY 
to  lay  the  blame  for  their  real  or  fancied  troubles  on  their  foreign 
rulers.  Mahomedans  looked  back  to  the  davs  of  their  Empire  in 
India,  but  failed  to  remember  how  completely,  until  we  broke  the 
Mahratta  power,  the  Hindus  had  got  the  upper  hand.  Their  Moulvies 
taught  them  that  it  was  only  lawful  for  true  Mussulmans  to  submit  to 
the  rule  of  an  infidel  if  there  was  no  possibility  of  successful  revolt, 
and  they  watched  for  the  chance  of  again  being  able  to  make  Islam 
supreme.  The  Hindus  had  not  forgotten  that  they  had  ousted  the 
Mahomedans,  and  they  fancied  that  the  fate  of  the  British  raj  might 
also  be  at  their  mercy. 

The  late  Sir  George  Campbell,  in  his  interesting  memoirs,  says :  *  The 

Mutiny  was  a  sepoy  revolt,  not  a  Hindu  rebellion.'     I  do  not  altngftthftr 

agree  with  him  ;  for^  although  there  was  no  peneral  rising  of  the  rural 

"0  ulatjion  tlie  reyolt  in  m     ud      ent  flMQ^y,  ^y|<j]|i|V^.Yff'Hinggi    la 

ad  THefe  lyWas  felt  t^  l^e  mereligc  nt         n      ff^fpet  thr 


mc  nt         n      ff^fpet  thr  ut  thai 

te  country  from  which  our  Hindustani  sepovs  chiefly  came. 


and  had  not  certain  influential  people  been  thoroughlv  dissatisfied  witl 
our  system  of  government.  This  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  were 
produced  by  a  policy  which,  in  many  instances,  the  Bulers  of  India 
were  powerless  to  avoid  or  postpone,  forced  upon  them  as  it  was  by  the 
demands  of  civilization  and  the  necessity  for  a  more  enlightened  legis- 
lation. Intriguers  took  advantage  of  this  state  of  affairs  to  further 
their  own  ends.  Tli^jv  plan  nf  ftf^JQn  was  to  alienate  the  Native  armv. 
and  to  increase  the  general  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  suspicion,  by 
spreading  false  reports  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  authorities  in  regard 
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to  the  various  measures  which  had  been  adopted  to  promote  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  masses.  It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  these 
measures  were  right  and  proper  in  themselves,  but  they  were  on  that 
account  none  the  less  obnoxious  to  the  Brahmin  priesthood,  or  dis- 
tasteful to  the  Natives  generally.  In  some  cases  also  they  were 
premature,  and  in  others  they  were  not  carried  out  as  judiciously  as 
they  might  have  been,  or  with  sufficient  regard  to  the  feelings  and 
prejudices  of  the  people. 

The  prohibition  of  sati  (burning  widows  on  the  funeral  pyres  of 
their  husbands) ;  the  putting  a  stop  to  female  infanticide  ;  the  execu- 
tion of  Brahmins  for  capital  offences ;  the  efforts  of  missionaries  and 
the  protection  of  their  converts  ;  the  removal  of  all  legal  obstacles  to 
the  remarriage  of  widows ;  the  spread  of  western  and  secular  educa- 
tion generally ;  and,  more  particularly,  the  attempt  to  introduce  female 
education,  were  causes  of  alarm  and  disgust  to  the  Brahmins,  and  to 
those  Hindus  of  high  caste  whose  social  privileges  were  connected 
with  the  Brahminical  religion.  Those  arbi^rp  of  fate,  ^^jin  were  until 
then  all-pp^f^rful  to  cnntrnl  ftverv  act  of  their  co-religionists,  social, 
religious  or  political,  were  quick  to  perceive  that  their  influence  was 
menaced,  and  that  their  sway  wouia  m  nme  oe  wrpatpd  from  them. 
unless  they  could  devise  some  means  for  overthrowing  our  Govern- 
ment. They  knew  full  well  that  the  groundwork  of  this  influence  was 
ignorance  and  superstition,  and  they  stood  aghast  at  what  they  foresaw 
would  be  the  inevitable  result  of  enlightenment  and  progress.  Bail- 
ways  and  telegraphs  were  specially  distasteful  to  the  Brahmins :  these 
evidences  of  ability  and  strength  were  too  tangible  to  be  pooh-poohed 
or  explained  away.  Moreover.,  railways  struck  a  direct  blow  at  the 
Hyatf^pi  of  cfls^^^  for  oiTthem  people  of  every  caste,  high  and  low,  were 
>ound  to  travel  together. 

The  fears  and  antagonism  of  the  Brahmins  being  thus  aroused,  it 
was  natiural  that  they  should  ^ish  to  see  our  rule  upset,   and   they 
proceeded  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  people  with  tales  of  the  Govern- 
ment's determination  to  force  Christianity  upon  them,  and  to  make, 
them  believe  that  the  continuance  of  our  power  meant  the  destruction 


leld  most  sacred. 


Nor  was  opportunity  wanting  to  confirm,  apparently,  the  truth  of 
their  assertions.  In  the  gaols  a  system  of  messing  had  been  estab- 
lished which  interfered  with  the  time-honoured  custom  of  every  man 
being  allowed  to  provide  and  cook  his  own  food.  This  innovation  was 
most  properly  introduced  as  a  matter  of  gaol  discipline,  and  due  care 
was  taken  that  the  food  of  the  Hindu  prisoners  should  be  prepared  by 
cooks  of  the  same  or  superior  caste.  Nevertheless,  false  reports  were 
disseminated,  and  the  credulous  Hindu  population  was  led  to  believe 
that  the  prisoners*  food  was  in  future  to  bo  prepared  by  men  of  inferior 
caste,  with  the  object  of  defiling  and  degrading  those  for  whom  it  was 
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prepared.  The  news  of  what  was  supposed  to  have  happened  in  the 
gaols  spread  from  town  to  town  and  from  village  to  village,  the  belief 
graduidly  gaining  ground  that  the  people  were  about  to  bo  forced  to 
embrace  Christianity. 

As  the  promiscuous  messing  story  did  not  greatly  concern  the 
Mahomedans,  other  cries  were  made  use  of  to  create  suspicion  and 
distrust  amongst  the  followers  of  the  Prophet.  One  of  these,  which 
equally  affected  the  Hindu  and  Mahomedan,  was  the  alleged  unf^ii^. 
ness  of  what  was  known  in  India  as  the  land  settlement^  under  which 
the  right  and^itle  of  each  landholder  to  his  property  was 
exammed,  and  the  amount  of  revenue  to  be  paid  by  him  to  the  para- 
mount Power,  as  owner  of  the  soil,  was  regulated. 

The  rapid  acquisition  of  territory  by  the  East  India  Company,  and 
the  establishment  of  its  supremacy  as  the  sovereign  Power  throughout 
India,  were  necessarily  effected  by  military  operations ;  but  as  peace 
and  order  were  established,  the  system  of  land  revenue,  which  had 
been  enforced  in  an  extremely  oppressive  and  corrupt  manner  under 
successive  Native  Bulers  and  dynasties,  liad  to  be  investigated  and 
revised.  With  this  object  in  view,  surveys  were  made,  and  inquiries 
instituted  into  the  rights  of  ownership  and  occupancy,  the  result  being 
that  in  many  cases  it  was  found  that  families  of  position  and  influence 
had  either  appropriated  the  property  of  their  humbler  neighbours,  or 
evaded  an  assessment  proportionate  to  the  value  of  their  estates. 
Although  these  inquiries  were  carried  out  with  the  best  intentions, 
they  were  extremely  distasteful  to  the  higher  classes,  while  they  failed 
to  conciliate  the  masses.  The  ruling  families  deeply  resented  our 
endeavours  to  introduce  an  equitable  determination  of  rights  and 
assessment  of  land  revenue.  They  saw  that  it  would  put  an  end  to 
the  system  of  pillage  and  extortion  which  had  been  practised  from  time 
immemorial ;  they  felt  that  their  authority  was  being  diminished,  and 
that  they  would  no  longer  be  permitted  to  govern  their  estates  in  the 
same  despotic  manner  as  formerly.  On  the  other  hand,  although  the 
agricultural  population  generally  benefited  materially  by  our  rule,  they 
could  not  realize  the  benevolent  intentions  of  a  Government  which 
tried  to  elevate  their  position  and  improve  their  prospects.  Moreover. 
tl^Arft  Yf^re  no  doubt  mistakes  made  in  the  valuation  of  land,  some  of 
it  being  assessed^-at  t(^jip[h  a  rate,  while  tlioTevenue  was  sometim^y 
c_ollected  in  too  rigid  a  manner,  sufficient  allowance  not  being  macfeior 
the  failure  nk  flrn^gT^Then  the  harsh  law  tor  tne  saie'^rproprietary 


rights  m  land  to  rcalize*fiSear8  o{  land  jax  was  often  enforced  by  care- 
less revenue  ft^thoritiflR  in  far  too  summary  a^annerT  The  peasantry 
01  India  were,  and  still  are,  IgnoranrcmdapaZEcncr  Accustomed  from 
the  earliest  days  to  spoliation  and  oppression,  and  to  a  periodical 
change  of  masters,  they  had  some  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  rule 
of  the  Feringhis  would  be  more  permanent  than  that  of  the  Moghuls 
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or  the  Mahrftttaa.  Much  aa  a  juat  and  tolerant  Oovemment  would 
have  been  to  their  advantage,  they  were  unable  to  appreciate  it,  and  if 
they  hod  appreciated  it,  they  were  too  timid  and  too  wanting  in 
organization  to  ^ve  it  their  open  support.  Under  these  social  and 
political  conditions,  the  pos^igp  atfit-n^a  of  the  fip'^l  pnpiilatif[f^  '^If^ 
to  coMnterbalanca  the  active  bostiiity  of  a  large  eectinn  nf  thn  nnrmr 
clasaes.  and  of  their  predatory  tollowera.  who  for  eentnriea  had  lived 
bj  plunder  and  civil  war. 

Another  weighty  cause  of  discontent,  chiefly  affecting  the  wealthy 
and  influential  classes,  and  giving  colour  to  the  Brahmins'  accusation 
that  we  intended  to  upset  the  religion  and  violate  the  most  cherished 
customs  of  the  Hindus,  was  Tjord  DalhniiHiB'H  ati-ict  enforcement  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  lapse  of  pronertv  in  the  absence  of  direct  or  collateral 
heirs,  and  the  consequent  appropriation  of  certain  Native  States,  and 
the  resumption  of  certain  political  pensions  by  the  Government  of 
India.  This  was  condemned  by  the  people  of  India  as  grasping,  and 
as  an  unjustifiable  interference  with  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
and  iinHnnhtjHlc  irinJc  ^[[j  fpi^ny  enemies.* 

Later  on,  thn  any f;^tion  of  Oudh.  which  was  one  of  those  measures 
forced  on  the  Bulers  ol  India  in  the  interests  of  humanity  and  good 
government,  and  which  could  hardly  have  been  longer  delayed,  created 
euepicion  and  apprehension  amongst  all  the  Native  States.  For  more 
than  sixty  years  Governor- General  after  Governor-General  had  pointed 
out  the  impossibility  of  a  civilized  Government  tolerating  in  the  midst 
of  its  poBseasions  the  misrule,  diaorder,  and  debauchery  which  were 
desolating  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  thickly -populated  districts  in 

As  early  as  1801  Lord  Wellesley  wrote :  '  I  am  satisfied  that  no 
effectual  security  can  be  provided  against  the  ruin  of  the  province  of 
Oudh  until  the  eiclusive  management  of  the  civil  and  military  govem- 

*  lu  this  mstter  it  secius  to  mv  tliat  Loi'd  DalhouHie's  ]»licy  has  been 
unfairly  ciitici/ed.     The  doctrine  of  lajee  was  no  new-fangled  theory  of  the 


Governor-General,  but  had  beeu  recognized  and  acted  upon  Tor  numr  years  by 
the  Native  dynsstica  which  preceded  the  East  India  Company.  Uuil~~  "" 
CowiNUiy'a  rule  the  Court  of  Director  liad  investigated  the  subject,  an 


series  of  despatches  from  1834  to  1846  had  laid  dov 
the  svUctiou  and  adoption  of  an  heir  hy  a  Native  Ruler  was  an  inconteatablo 
right,  subject  only  to  the  fonnal  ssiiction  of  tlio  suicrain  Poner,  while  in  othor 
cssra  such  a  procedure  was  optional,  and  could  only  be  permitted  as  a  special 
favour.  Lord  Dalhousie  concurred  in  the  view  that  each  case  gbould  be  con- 
sidered and  decided  on  iti  merits.  His  wanla  were:  'The  Government  is 
bound  in  duty,  as  well  as  in  policy,  to  act  on  every  auch  occasion  with  the 
jiureat  integrity,  and  in  tbo  most  scrupulous  observance  of  good  faith.  Wliere 
■  adow  of  doubt  can  he  eliown,  the  claim  should  at  onee  be  abandoned. 


But  where  the  riglit  to  territory  by  lapse  ia  clear,  the  Government  is  Iwund 
to  take  that  which  is  justly  aud  legally  its  due,  and  to  extend  to  ttiat  territory 
the  benefits  of  our  sovereignty,  present  and  prospective.' 
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ment  of  that  country  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Company  under 
suitable  provisions  for  the  Nawab  and  his  family.* 

In  1831  Lord  William  Bentinck  warned  the  King  of  Oudh  that, 
unless  he  would  consent  to  rule  his  territories  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  good  government  and  the  interest  of  the  people,  the  East 
India  Company  would  assume  the  entire  administration  of  the  province, 
and  would  make  him  a  state  prisoner. 

In  1847  Lord  Hardinge  went  in  person  to  Lucknow  and  solemnly 
reiterated  the  warning,  giving  the  King  two  years  to  reform  his 
administration. 

In  1851  Colonel  Sleeman,  the  Besident  at  Lucknow,  whose  sympathy 
with  the  Bulers  of  Native  States  was  thought  to  be  even  too  great,  and 
who  was  the  last  person  to  exaggerate  the  misrule  existing  in  Oudh, 
reported  to  Lord  Dalhousie  that  the  state  of  things  had  become  intoler- 
able, and  that,  if  our  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Oudh,  the  land- 
holders would  in  one  month's  time  overrun  the  province  and  pillage 
Lucknow.  It  is  true  Sleeman,  with  his  Native  proclivities,  did  not 
contemplate  annexation ;  his  advice  was  to  *  assume  the  administra- 
tion,' but  not  to  '  grasp  the  revenues  of  the  country.'  The  same  mode 
of  procedure  had  been  advocated  by  Henry  Lawrence  six  years  before 
in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Calcutta  Bevi^w,  His  words  were : 
'  Let  Oudh  be  at  last  governed,  not  for  one  man,  the  King,  but  for  the 
King  and  his  people.  Let  the  administration  of  the  country  be  Native ; 
let  not  one  rupee  come  into  the  Company's  coffers.' 

Sleeman  was  followed  in  1854  by  Colonel  Outram,  than  whom  he 
could  not  have  had  a  more  admirable  successor,  or  one  less  likely  to 
be  unnecessarily  hard  upon  a  State  which,  with  all  its  shortcomings, 
had  been  loyal  to  us  for  nearly  a  century.  Colonel  Outram,  neverthe- 
less, fully  endorsed  the  views  of  his  predecessor.  General  Low,  the 
then  Military  Member  of  Council,  who  twenty  years  before,  when 
Besident  at  Lucknow,  had  deprecated  our  assuming  even  temporarily 
the  administration  of  Oudh,  thinking  our  action  would  be  misunder- 
stood by  the  people,  now  also  stated  his  conviction  that  *  it  was  the 
paramount  duty  of  the  British  Government  to  interfere  at  once  for  the 
protection  of  the  people  of  Oudh.' 

In  summing  up  the  case.  Lord  Dalhousie  laid  three  possible  courses 
of  action  before  the  authorities  in  England.  The  King  of  Oudh  might 
be  forced  to  abdicate,  his  province  being  incorporated  in  the  British 
dominions ;  or  he  might  be  maintained  in  his  royal  state  as  a  sub- 
sidized Prince,  the  actual  government  being  permanently  transferred 
to  the  East  India  Company ;  or  the  transfer  of  the  government  to  the 
East  India  Company  might  be  for  a  limited  period  only.  The  Governor- 
General  recommended  the  second  course,  but  the  Court  of  Directors 
and  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  decided  to  adopt  the  first,  and  requested 
Lord  Dalhousie  to  carry  out  the  annexation  before  he  resigned  his  office. 
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This  measure,  so  long  deferred  and  so  carefully  considered,  could 
hardly,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  avoided  by  a  civilized  and  civilizing 
Government.  It  was  at  last  adopted  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  and 
only  after  the  experiment  of  administering  a  province  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Natives,  without  annexing  it,  had  been  tried  in  the  Punjab  and  had 
signally  failed.  To  use  Lord  Dalhousic*s  words,  it  was  amply  justified 
on  the  ground  that  'the  British  Government  would  be  guilty  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  man  if  it  were  any  longer  to  aid  in  sustaining  by  its 
countenance  an  administration  fraught  with  suffering  to  millions.' 
But  the  Natives  generally  coaldjaot  undejrstandJhfi-llflCfissity  fQr__tbe 
measure,  or  believe  in  the  i^pnna  which  influenced  us :  many  of  them, 
therefore,  considered  it  an  unprovoked  usurpation,  and  each  Buler  of  a 
Native  State  imagined  that  his  turn  might  come  next. 

Thus,  the  annexation  of  Oudh  in  one  sense  augmented  that  weakness 
in  our  position  as  an  eastern  Power  which,  so  to  speak,  had  its  source 
in  our  strength.  So  lonp  as-tbflra^waa-aJmlance  of  power  between 
ourselves  «^ti<^  "^Ativn  ?^tftt?^ — Mahratta.  Bajput.  SiklL^-or  Mahomedan 
— thftv  wprfi  p^gyp^^^^-bv  their  JxuitiiaL  jealousies  and  religious  differ- 
ences from  fton^^iining Against  us  j  but  when  tnatjbaiamifl  waa-dflfltroved 
we  became  the  paramount  Power  in  India,  the  period^f  danger  to 
us  began,  as  was  prophesied  bv  the  far-seeing  MaicolTn  \^  thA  ^arlv 


ays  of  0"r  firyt  finnnnfist^.     We  had  now  become  obiects  of  suspicion 
and  dread  to  all  the  lesser  Power^,  who  were  ready  to  sink  tneirowii 

lisputes  in  the  consideration  of  the  best  means  to  check  the  extension 
of  our  rule  and  overthrow  our  supremacy ;  while  we,  inflated  by  our 
power  and  satisfied  with  our  apparent  security,  became  more  dogmatic 
and  uncompromising  in  enforcing  principles  which,  though  sound  and 
just  in  themselves,  were  antipathetic  to  Native  ideas  and  traditions. 
By  a  .great  many  acts  and  measures  wo  made  them  feel  how  completely 
our  ideas  aiftered  from  theirs.  They  preferred  tneir  own^  and  Htrnni|r|y 
resented  our  increasing  efeorts  tp  impose  ours  upon  the^.  Even  those 
amongst  the  Native  Princes  who  were  too  enlightened  to  believe  that 
we  intended  to  force  our  religion  upon  them  and  change  all  their 
customs,  felt  that  their  power  was  now  merely  nominal,  and  that  every 
substantial  attribute  of  sovereignty  would  soon  disappear  if  our  notions 
of  progress  continued  to  be  enforced. 

At  a  time  when  throughout  the  country  there  existed  these  feelings 
of  dissatisfaction  and  restless  suspicion,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  most  discontented  and  unfriendly  of  the  Native  Kulers  would  not 
seize  the  opportunity  to  work  us  mischief.  The  most  prominent  of 
these  amongst  the  Mahomedans  were  the  royal  faini]v  nf  T)fl^hj  and 
the  ex-King  of  Oudhi^and,  amongst  the  Hindus,  Dundu  Pant,  better 
known  by  English  people  as  the  *  Nana  Sahib/ 

All  three  considered  themselves  badly  treated,  and  no  doubt,  from 
their  point  of  view,  their  grievances  were  not  altogether  groundless. 
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The  King  of  Oudh's  I  have  ahready  indicated,  and  when  his  province 
was  annexed,  he  was  removed  to  Calcutta.  Having  refused  the  yearly 
pension  of  twelve  lakhs'**  of  rupees  offered  to  him,  and  declined  to  sign 
the  treaty  by  which  his  territory  was  made  over  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, he  sent  his  mother,  his  son,  and  his  brother  to  England  to  plead 
his  cause  for  him. 
The  most  influential  of  the  three  discontented  Bulers,  or,  at  eJl 

events,  the  nnft  whn^  tVax  |-p|i^11ini^«  f^^  ftl]  i^.a-atAB   i^nd   y^^liyinnH   wflrfl 

most  inclined  to  put  forward  as  their  nnyr^^nal  leader^  yaa  the  head 
the  Uelhi  royal  tanuiy,  by  name  Bahadnr  ^V|f^,  TTa  wrw  ftightv  vpitrg 
old  m  lUdY,  and  had  been  on  the  throne  for  twenty  years.  His  par- 
ticular grievance  lay  in  the  fact  of  our  decision  that  on  his  death  th(^ 
title  of  King,  which  we  had  bestowed  on  the  successors  of  the  Moghul 
jjmperor,  should  bo  abolished,  and  his  family  removed  from  Delhi. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century  Lord  Wellesley  pointed  out  the 
danger  of  allowing  a  Mahomedan  Prince,  with  all  the  surroundings  of 
royalty,  to  remain  at  the  seat  of  the  old  Moghul  government,  but  the 
question  was  allowed  to  remain  in  abeyance  until  1849,  when  Lord 
Dalhousie  reconsidered  it,  and  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  authorities 
in  England  to  the  removal  of  the  Court  from  Delhi  to  a  place  about 
fourteen  miles  off,  where  the  Kutub  tower  stsmds.  At  the  same  time 
the  Heir  Apparent  was  to  be  told  that  on  his  father's  death  the  title  of 
King  of  Delhi  would  coase. 

Lord  Dalhousie  had  been  only  a  short  time  in  India  when  he  took 
up  this  question,  and  he  could  not  properly  have  appreciated  the  esti- 
mation in  which  the  Natives  held  the  King  of  Delhi,  for  he  wrote  in 
support  of  his  proposals  *  that  the  Princes  of  India  and  its  people  had 
become  entirely  indifferent  to  the  condition  of  the  King  or  his  position.* 
But  when  the  decision  of  the  British  Government  on  the  subject 
reached  India,  he  had  been  more  than  two  yeard  in  the  coimtry,  and 
although  his  views  as  to  the  desirabihty  of  the  measure  remained  un- 
changed, the  experience  he  had  gained  enabled  him  to  gauge  more 
accurately  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and,  with  the  advice  of  his  Council, 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  let  affairs  remain 
in  statu  quo  during  Bahadur  Shah's  lifetime.  The  royal  family  were 
informed  accordingly,  and  an  agreement  was  drawn  up,  signed,  sealed, 
and  witnessed,  by  which  the  Heir  Apparent  accepted  the  conditions  to 
be  imposed  upon  him  on  the  death  of  his  father,  who  was  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  Delhi  during  his  lifetime,  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
royalty. 

However  satisfactory  this  arrangement  might  be  to  the  Government 
of  India,  to  every  member  of  the  Delhi  royal  family  it  must  have 
seemed  oppressive  and  himiiliating  to  the  last  degree.     Outwardly 

*  lu  those  days  £120,000. 
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they  appeared  to  accept  the  inevitable  quietly  and  submissively,  but 
they  were  only  biding  their  time,  and  longing  for  an  opportunity  to 
throw  ofif  the  hated  English  yoke.  The  war  with  Persia  in  1856 
seemed  to  offer  the  chance  they  wanted.  On  the  pretence  that  the 
independence  of  Herat  was  threatened  by  the  Amir  of  Kabul,  the 
Persians  marched  an  army  to  besiege  that  place.  As  this  act  was  a 
violation  of  our  treaty  with  Persia  made  three  years  before,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  directed  that  an  army  should  be  sent  from 
India  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  troops  had  scarcely  left  Bombay 
before  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North- West  Provinces  was 
warned  by  a  Native  correspondent  that  the  King  of  Delhi  was  intriguing 
with  the  Shah  of  Persia.  At  the  same  time  a  proclamation  was  posted 
on  the  walls  of  the  Jama  Masjid  (Shah  Jehan's  famous  mosque  at 
Delhi),  to  the  effect  that  a  Persian  army  was  coming  to  reHeve  India 
from  the  presence  of  the  English,  and  calling  on  all  true  beUevers  to 
rise  and  fight  against  the  heretics.  Reports  were  also  diligently  cir- 
culated of  our  being  defeated  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
the  people  were  made  to  beheve  that  their  opportunity  had  arrived,  and 
that  the  time  was  now  favourable  for  a  successful  rebellion. 

Of  the  three  principal  movers  in  the  events  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  Mutiny,  the  Nana  Sahib  was  by  far  th^  ypnat  ij^^^Jliirftnt.  and 
had  mixed  most  with  Europeans.  He  was  the  adopted  son  and  heir 
of  the  last  of  the  Peshwas.  the  Chiefs  of  the  Mahratta  confederacy. 
His  cause  of  dissatisfaction  was  the  discontinuance  to  him  of  a  pension 
which,  at  the  close  of  the  Mahratta  war  in  1818,  was  granted  to  the 
Peshwa,  on  the  clear  understanding  that  it  was  to  cease  at  his  death. 
The  Peshwa  died  in  1851,  leaving  the  Nana  an  enormous  fortune  ;  but 
he  was  not  content.  The  lapse  of  the  pension,  to  which  he  was  not 
entitled,  rankled  in  his  breast,  and  when  all  his  efforts  to  get  it  restored 
to  him  proved  of  no*  avail,  he  became  thoroughly  disgusted  and  dis- 
affected. After  failing  to  obtain  in  India  a  reconsideration  of  the 
decision  of  the  Govenmient  on  the  subject,  he  sent  to  England  as  con- 
fidential agent  a  Mahomedan  of  the  name  of  Azimula-Khant  who 
remained  throe  years  in  Europe,  residing  for  the  most  part  in  London ; 
but  he  also  visited  Paris,  Constantinople,  and  the  Crimea,  arriving  at 
the  latter  place  when  we,  in  alliance  with  the  French,  were  besieging 
Sebastopol.  He  was  a  man  of  no  rsink  or  position  in  his  own  country, 
a  mere  agent  of  the  Nana*8,  but  he  was  received  into  the  best  English 
society,  was  everywhere  treated  as  a  royal  Prince,  and  became  engaged 
to  a  young  EngUsh  girl,  who  agreed  to  follow  him  to  India  to  be 
married.  All  this  was  revealed  by  the  correspondence  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred as  having  been  found  in  the  N ana's  palace  of  Bithur.  The  greater 
number  of  these  letters  were  from  people  in  England — ^not  a  few  from 
ladies  of  rank  and  position.  One  elderly  dame  called  him  her  dear 
eastern  son.    There  were  numerous  letters  from  his  English  fiancee. 
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and  two  from  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Lafont,*  relating  to  some 
business  with  the  French  settlement  of  Chandemagore,  with  which  he 
had  been  entrusted  by  Azimula  Khan,  acting  for  the  Nana.  Written, 
as  these  letters  were,  immediately  before  the  Mutiny,  in  which  the 
Nana  was  the  leading  spirit,  it  seems  probable  that  *  lea  principcUes 
chosea,'  to  which  Lafont  hopes  to  bring  satisfactory  answers,  were 
invitations  to  the  disaffected  and  disloyal  in  Calcutta,  and  perhaps  the 
French  settlers  at  Chandemagore,  to  assist  in  the  efifort  about  to  be 
made  to  throw  off  the  British  yoke.  A  portion  of  the  correspondence 
was  unopened,  and  there  were  several  letters  in  Azimula's  own  hand- 
writing which  had  not  been  despatched.  Two  of  these 
Pasha  at  Constantinople,  and  told  of  the  sepovs*  discontent  a"  j  tfaa 
troubled  staie  of  Incda  generally.  I'hat  the  Nana  was  intriguing  with^ 
the  I^ing  of  Delhi,  the  Nawab  of  Qudh,  and  other  great  personages. 
as  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  although  at  the  time  ho  was  looked 
upon  by  the  British  residents  at  Cawnpore  as  a  perfectly  harmless 
individual,  in  spite  of  its  being  known  that  he   considered  himself 

•  *  Benares, 

'  April  \,  1857. 
*■  MoN  CHER  Azimula  Khan, 

'  Je  suis  i^rti  de  Cawni>ore  le  i»reniicr  dii  niois  et  suis  arriv^  ici  ce 
matin,  je  i)artirai  ce  soir  et  serai  a  Chandernagorc  le  7  au  matin,  dans  la 
journee  je  feral  une  visitc  au  Gouvemeur  et  le  lendemain  irai  a  Calcutta,  je 
vcrrai  notre  Consul  General.  Ecrivez-moi  et  adressez-moi  vos  lettres.  No.  123, 
Dhurumtollah.  Je  voudraLs  <^ue  vous  ]>ai8siez  m'envoyer  des  fonds  au  nioins 
5  ou  600  Rs.  sans  retard,  car  jo  ne  resterai  h.  Calcutta  que  le  temtw  n^cessaire 

Sour  tout  arranger  et  Ic  hien  arranger,  Je  suppose  48  heures  a  Calcutta  et 
eux  ou  trois  jours  au  plus  h  Chandemagore,  ne  pcrdez  pas  de  temps  mais 
repondez  de  suite.  Pour  toutes  les  princijiales  elioses  Ic^  rc])onse8  seraient 
satisfaisantes,  soyez-en  assur^. 

'  Faitcs  en  sorto  de  me  re|)ondre  sans  delai  afin  que  je  nc  sols  pas  retcnu  h 
Calcutta. 

*  Presentez  mes  compliments  rcsi^ectueux. 

*  Rap[>elez-moi  au  souvenir  de  Baba  Sahib,  et  croyez  nioi, 

*  Votre  bien  devoue 

*A.  Lafont. 

*  Mon  aflresse  h  Chandemagore,  *'  Care  of  Mosdanies  Albert." 

'  N.B. — Mais  ecrivez-moi  k  CalctUta^  car  je  serai  chaoue  jour  la,  en  chemin 
de  fer,  je  fais  le  trajet  en  20  minuter.  Si  vous  avez  quelqiic  chose  de  press^  k 
me  communiquer  vous  le  pouvez  fairo  par  telegraph  en  Anglais  seulement. 

*A.  L.' 

*■  Chandemagore, 

*Apra9,  1857, 
'AIoN  <'HER  Azimula  Khan, 

*J'ai  tout  arran^^,  faftporterai  une  Icttre^  et  ello  sera  satisfaisante 
ccitc  Ictire  me  sera  donnee  le  14  ot  le  15  je  partirai  pour  Cawnpore.  Mes 
respectji  a  son  Altesse. 

*  Votre  tout  devoue 

*A.  Lafont.* 
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aggrieved  on  account  of  his  having  been  refused  the  continuance  of  the 
pension,  and  because  a  salute  of  guns  (such  as  it  is  the  custom  to  give 
to  Native  Princes  on  entering  British  territory)  had  not  been  accorded 
to  him. 

While  the  spirit  of  rebelling  ly^^  thna  hfling  fostered  apj}  gt^T^d  intn 
active  existence  thr^^fjrhout  t[^<*  Annn^rv^  i^  wan  hardly  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Native  army  wftuld  ha  p-ll^^^  tnrATn«.in  i^paflfected  by  a  movement 
which  could  not  easily  attain  formidable  proportions  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Native  soldiers,  who  themselves,  moreover,  had  not  remuned 
unmoved  spectators  of  all  that  had  happened  during  the  previous  thirty 
or  forty  years.  The  ffl'eat  majority  of  the  seoovs  were  drawn  from  the 


_  ijority 

icultural  das^ep.  e^p^i^ja-ilv  in  t.hfl  nrovince  of  Qudht  and  were  there- 


fore directly  interested  in  all  questions  connected  with  rights  of  property, 
tenure  of  land,  etc^ :  and  questions  of  religion  and  caste  arfected  them 
equally  witn  the  rest  of  the  population. 

Quietly,  but  surely,  the  instigators  of  rebellion  were  preparing  the 
Native  ar^y  f nr  fftynU,^  The  greatest  cunning  and  circumspection  were, 
however,  necessary  to  success.  There  were  so  many  opposing  interests 
to  be  dealt  with,  Mahomedans  and  Hindus  being  as  violently  hostile  to 
each  other,  with  regard  to  rehgion  and  customs,  as  they  were  to  us. 
Soldiers,  too,  of  eJl  ranks  had  a  great  stake  in  thoir  profession.  Some 
had  nearly  served  their  time  for  their  pensions,  that  greatest  of  all 
attractions  to  the  Native  to  enter  the  anny,  for  the  youngest  recruit 
feels  that,  if  ho  serves  long  enough,  he  is  sure  of  an  income  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  sit  in  the  sun  and  do  nothing  for  the  rest  of  his  days — 
a  Native's  idea  of  supremo  happiness.  The  enemies  of  our  rule  genereJly, 
and  the  fanatic  in  particular,  were,  however,  equal  to  the  occasion.  They 
took  advantage  of  the  widespretvd  discontent  to  estabUsh  the  belief  that 
a  systematic  at<iac)t  wa§  ^9  be  made  on  thef^jtih  ft[ld  h**^^'*°  ^^  ^-hfl  P**^Plfli 
whether  Hindu  or  Mahomcdan,  and,  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  their 
assertions,  they  alleged  that  the  Enfield  cartridges  which  had  been 
recently  issued  to  the  army  were  greased  \iith  a  mixture  of  cows'  fat 
and  lard,  the  one  being  as  obnoxious  to  the  Hhidu  as  the  other  is  to 
the  Mahomedan.  The  news  spread  throughout  the  Bengal  Presidency ; 
the  sepoys  became  alanned,  and  determined  to  suffer  any  punishment 
rather  than  pollute  themselves_bv  biting  the  contaminating  cartridge, 
as  their  doing  so  would  involve  loss  of  caste,  which  to  the  Hindu  sepoy 
meant  the  loss  of  everything  to  him  most  dear  and  sacred  in  this  world 
and  the  next.  He  and  his  family  would  become  outcasts,  his  friends 
and  relations  would  look  on  him  with  horror  and  disgust,  while  eternal 
misery,  he  believed,  would  be  his  doom  in  the  world  to  come. 

It  has  been  made  quite  clear  that  a  general  behef  existed  amongst 
the  Hindustani  sepoys  that  the  destruction  of  their  caste  and  reHi 

had J>een   finally  resolved   upon    bv  ttjft  Knylia^^  an  a  mattna  n^  Wftinor 

(Hem  to  Gecome  Christians,  and  it  seems  extraordinary  that  the  English 
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officers  with  Native  regiments  were  so  little  aware  of  the  strength  of  this 
impression  amongst  their  men. 

The  recent  researches  of  Mr.  Forrest  in  the  records  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  prove  that  the  ^u^f|j<»fl.tipfr  miTtiir^ 


irtridj^es  was  actually  composed  of  the  objectionable  ingredients.  cowA' 
1,  and  tliat  incredible  disregard  of  the  soldiers*  relij 


fat  ana  lara.  ana  mat  mcreaiDie  aisregara  ot  tne  soldiers'  reugioiia. 
prepdices  was  diBplavea  in  tha  mfi.Tiufactnre  of  these  cartridges.  When 
the  sepoys  complained  that  to  bite  them  would  destroy  their  caste,  they 
wore  solemnly  assured  by  their  officers  that  they  had  been  greased  with 
a  perfectly  unobjectionable  mixture.  These  officers,  understanding,  as 
all  who  have  come  in  contact  with  Natives  are  supposed  to  understand, 
their  intense  abhorrence  of  touching  the  flesh  or  fat  of  the  sacred  cow 
or  the  unclean  pig,  did  not  believe  it  possible  that  the  authorities  could 
have  been  so  regardless  of  the  sepoys'  feelings  as  to  have  allowed  it  to 
be  used  in  preparing  their  ammiuiition:  thev  ther^fftff  maAf\  thia 
statement  in  perfect  good  faith.  But  nothing  was  easier  than  for  the 
men  belonginj^  to  the  regiments  oi^ftrtftr^^  ipAn-r  r,i|jftntta  to  ascertain. 
From  the  low-caqt^  Native  workmen  emp^oved  in  manufacturing  the, 
nnrtriflgAg  at  ^^q  Fort  William  arsenal,  that  the  assurances  of  their 


officers  were  not  in  accordance  with  fa.nt«.  and  t}ifty  were  thus  prepared 
t^  ^yemt  thfl  ffthlea  wl^ich  t^a  fiftdi^i^n.ffl^ngers  SO  sedulously  sprea^ 
abroad,  to  the  effect  that  the  Government  they  served  and  the  officers 
who  commanded  them  had  entered  into  a  deliberate  conspiracy  to 
undermme  their  reUgion. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  evil  influence  brought  to  bear  on  the  Native 
army,  I  do  not  think  that  the  sepoys  would  have  proved  such  ready 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  "pia  nivifiqin  intriguers,  had  that  army  been 
orgamzed,  disciplined,  -and  officered  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  had 
there  been  a  sufficient  proportion  of  British  troops  in  India  at  the 
time.  To  the  great  preponderance  of  Native,  as  compared  with  British, 
troops  may  be  attributed  the  fact  that  the  sepoys  dared  to  break  into 
open  mutiny.  Moreover,  the  belief  of  the  Natives  in  the  invincibility 
of  the  British  soldier,  which  formerly  enabled  small  numbers  of 
Europeans  to  gain  victories  over  large  Native  armies,  had  been  seriously 
weakened  by  the  lamentable  occurrences  at  Kabul  during  the  first 
Afghan  war,  terminating  in  the  disastrous  retreat  in  the  winter  of 
1841-42. 

To  add  to  the  exalted  idea  the  sepoys  were  beginning  to  entertain  of 
their  own  importance,  they  were  pampered  by  their  officers  and  the 
civil  Government  to  a  most  absurd  extent,  being  treated  under  all 
circumstances  with  far  greater  consideration  than  the  European 
soldiers.  For  instance,  in  the  time  of  Lord  William  Bentinck  flogging 
was  abolished  in  the  Native  army,"^  while  still  in  full  swing  amongst 


Flogging  was  re-introduoed  in  1845. 
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British  soldiers,  and  sepoys  were  actually  allowed  to  witness  the 
humiliation  of  their  white  conurades  when  this  degrading  form  of 
punishment  was  inflicted  upon  them. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  connexion  with  India,  we  had  no  need  for 
an  army.  Living,  as  we  were,  on  sufferance  in  a  foreign  land  for 
commercial  purposes,  armed  men  were  only  required  to  guard  the 
factories.  As  these  factories  increased  in  size  and  importance,  these 
armed  men  were  given  a  semi-military  organization,  and  in  time  they 
were  formed  into  levies  as  a  reserve  to  the  few  Europeans  entertained 
by  the  merchants,  to  enable  them  to  hold  their  own  against  the  French, 
who  were  then  beginning  to  dispute  with  us  for  supremacy  in  southern 
India.  When  employed  in  the  field,  the  Native  troops  were  associated 
with  a  varying  proportion  of  British  soldiers,  but  the  number  of  the 
latter  was  limited  by  the  expense  of  their  maintenance,  the  difficulty  of 
supplying  them  from  England,  and  the  unadvisability  of  locking  up  a 
part  of  the  British  army  in  distant  stations,  which  at  that  time  were 
very  inaccessible  and  generally  unhealthy.  Native  troops  were  therefore 
raised  in  continueJly  increasing  numbers,  and  after  the  battle  of  Plassey 
the  Native  army  was  rapidly  augmented,  especially  in  the  Bengal  Presi- 
dency ;  and,  trained  and  led  as  it  was  by  British  officers,  it  achieved 
remarkable  successes. 

During  the  thirteen  years  preceding  the  Mutiny,  the  Native  army, 
numbering  217,000  men  and  176  guns,  was  increased  by  40,000  men 
and  40  guns,  but  no  addition  was  made  to  the  small  British  force  of 
38,000  until  1853,  when  one  regiment  was  added  to  each  Presidency,  or 
less  than  3,000  soldiers  in  eJl.  This  insignificant  augmentation  was 
subsequently  more  than  neutralized  by  the  withdrawal  of  six  British 
regiments  from  India  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Crimean  and 
Persian  wars.  Lord  Dalhousie,  Governor- General  in  1864,  saw  the 
danger  of  this  great  preponderance  of  Native  troops.  He  represented 
that  the  annexations  and  conquests  which  had  taken  place  duringJaia. 
tenure  o{  ortice  necessitated  a  proportional  mcrease  of  BritjglL^flldifirg ; 
he  protested  against  tlie  withdrawal  of  a  smgleEuropean  regiment, 
either  on  account  of  the  war  with  Russia  or  for  operations  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  he  solemnly  warned  Her  Majesty's  Government  that 
the  essential  element  of  our  strength  in  India  was  the  presence  of  a 
lar^e  number  of  British  troops. 

No  attention,  however,  was  paid  to  Lord  Dalhousie's  representations 
by  the  authorities  in  England,  who  doubtless  thought  they  understood 
the  requirements  of  India  better  than  the  Governor  General,  with  his 
more  than  six  years'  experience  of  the  country.  In  spite  of  his  remon- 
strances, two  regiments  were  ordered  to  England,  and  four  were  sent 
later  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  with  the  result  which  I  have  already 
stated. 

When  the  Mutiny  broke  out,  the  whole  effective  British  force  in 
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India  only  amounted  to  36,000  men,  against  257,000  Native  soldiers,* 
a  fact  which  was  not  likely  to  be  overlooked  by  those  who  hoped  and 
strived  to  gain  to  their  own  side  this  preponderance  of  numerical 
strength,  and  which  was  calculated  to  inflate  the  minds  of  the  sepoys 
with  a  most  imdesirable  sense  of  independence.  An  army  of  Asiatics, 
such  as  we  maintain  in  India,  is  a  faithful  serv^ant,  but  a  treacherous 
master ;  powerfully  influenced  by  social  and  religious  prejudices  with 
which  we  are  imperfectly  acquainted,  it  requires  the  most  careful 
handUng;  above  all,  it  must  never  be  allowed  to  lose  faith  in  the 
prestige  or  supremacy  of  the  governing  race.  When  mercenaries  feel 
that  they  are  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  that  authority  which 
they  have  no  patriotic  interest  in  upholding,  they  begin  to  consider 
whether  it  would  not  be  more  to  their  advantage  to  aid  in  overthrowing 
that  authority,  and  if  they  decide  that  it  would  be,  they  have  little 
scruple  in  transferring  their  eJlegiance  from  the  Government  they  never 
loved,  and  have  ceased  to  fear,  to  the  power  more  in  accordance  with 
their  own  ideas,  and  from  which,  they  are  easily  persuaded,  they  will 
obtain  unhmited  benefits. 

A  fruitful  cause  of  dissatisfaction  in  our  Native  army,  and  one  which 
pressed  more  heavily  upon  it  year  by  year,  as  our  acquisitions  of  terri- 
tory in  northern  India  became  more  extended,  was  the  sepov*a  liftl^j|i^Y 
to  service  in  distant  parts  of  India^  entailing  upon  hirp  ft  Ijfe  ftynonprst 
strangers  dififering  from  him  in  religion  and  in  tJl  their  customs,  and' 
fer  away  from  his  home,  his  familv.  and  his  congenial  surroundings — 
a  liability  which  he  had  never  contemplated  except  in  the  event  of 
war,  when  extra  pay,  free  rations  and  the  possibiHty  of  loot,  would  go 
far  to  counterbalance  the  disadvantages  of  expatriation.  Service  in 
Burma,  which  entailed  crossing  the  sea,  and,  to  the  Hindu,  consequent 
loss  of  caste,  was  especially  distasteful.  So  great  an  objection,  indeed, 
had  the  sepoys  to  this  so-called  *  foreign  service,'  and  so  difficult  did  it 
become  to  find  troops  to  relieve  the  regiments,  in  consequence  of  the 
fiulk  of  the  Bengal  army  not  being  available  for  service  beyond  the  sea, 
that  the  Court  of  Directors  sanctioned  Lord  Canning*s  proposal  that, 
after  the  1st  September,  1856,  *  no  Native  recruit  shall  be  accepted 
who  does  not  at  the  time  of  his  enlistment  undertake  to  serve  beyond 
the  sea  whether  within  the  territories  of  the  Company  or  beyond 
them.'  This  order,  though  absolutely  necessary,  caused  the  greatest 
dissatisfaction  amone^st  the  Hindustani  sepovs.  who  looked  upon  it  as~ 


one  ot  tne  measures  introduced  bv  the  SirJcar  for  the  forcible,  or  rather 
fraudulent,  conversion  of  all  the  Natives  to  Christianitv.t 

*  This  does  not  include  the  bodies  of  armed  and  trained  police,  nor  the 
lascara  attached  to  the  Artillery  as  fighting  men.  These  amounted  to  many 
thousands. 

t  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Canning,  which  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  wrote  on  the 
9th  May,  1857,  he  gave  an  interesting  accoimt  of  a  convci-sation  he  had  had 
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That  the  long-existing  discontent  and  growing  disloyalty  in  our 
Native  army  might  have  been  discovered  sooner,  and  grappled  with  in 
a  sufficiently  protppt  and  determined  manner  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
Mutiny,  had  the  senior  regimental  and  staff  officers  been  yoimger, 
more  energetic,  and  intelligent,  is  an  opinion  to  which  I  have  always 
been  strongly  inclined.  Their  excessive  age,  due  to  a  strict  system  of 
promotion  by  seniority  which  entailed  the  employment  of  Brigadiers 
of  seventy,  Colonels  of  sixty,  and  Captains  of  fifty,  must  necessarily 
have  prevented  them  performing  their  military  duties  with  the  energy 
and  activity  which  are  more  the  attributes  of  younger  men,  and  must 
have  destroyed  any  enthusiasm  about  their  regiments,  in  which  there 
was  so  little  hope  of  sidvancement  or  of  individual  merit  being  recog- 
nized. Officers,  whQ_di8Played  any  remarkable  ability  were  allowed  to 
be  taken  away  frnn|  their  own  corps  tor  the  more  attractive  and  better* 
paid  appoinj^y  fli[]|a  ap^if^^^ining  to  civil  employ  or  the  irrejpilar^f^rviot^- 
waS,  therefore,  the  object  of  every  ancibitious  and  capable  young 
officer  to  secure  one  of  these  appointments,  and  escape  as  soon  as 
possible  from  a  ser\dce  in  which  ability  and  professional  zeal  counted 
for  nothing.* 

So  far  as  I  understand  the  causes  which  led  to  the  rebellion  of  1857, 
I  have  now  answered  the  question,  '  What  brought  about  the  Mutiny?' 
The  reply  to  the  second  question, '  Is  there  any  chance  of  a  similar  rising 
occurring  again  ?'  must  be  left  to  another  chapter. 


with  a  Brahmin  Native  officer  of  the  Oudh  Artillery,  who  was  most  persistent 
in  his  belief  that  the  Government  was  determined  to  make  the  people  of  India 
Christians.  He  alluded  especially  to  the  new  Qfder^^l^jit  enlistment. 
'  '  *  he  said,  to  make^thfi-figpovs  go  across  ttfc  sea  i 
to  eat  what  we  likea  :  and  lie  argued 


TOry»i.iii^. 


mi 


.nrr^ 
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,^  arid  lie  argued  thal^s^wehSSTm^^. 

our  way  through  India,  nad  won  tjnartpur,  Lahore,  etc.,  by  fraud,  so  it  might 
be  possible  that  we  would  mix  bone-dust  with  grain  sold  to  Hindus.  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence  was  quite  unable  to  convince  the  Native  officer  ;  he  would 
give  us  credit  for  nothing,  and  although  he  would  not  say  that  he  himself  did 
or  did  HOt  believe,  he  kept  repeating,  *  I  tell  you  Natives  are  all  like  shee]> ; 
the  leading  one  tumbles,  and  ao\^Ti  all  the  rest  roll  over  him.' 

•  It  is  curious  to  not-e  how  nearly  every  military  officer  who  held  a  command 
or  high  |)08itiou  on  the  staff  in  Bengal  M'hen  the  Mutiny  broke  out,  dis- 
appeared from  the  scene  within  the  first  few  weeks,  and  was  never  heard  of 
officially  a^in.  Some  were  killed,  some  died  of  disease,  but  the  great 
majority  failed  completely  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  positions  they  held,  and 
were  consequently  considered  unfit  for  further  employment.  Two  Generals  of 
divisions  were  removed  from  their  commands,  seven  Brigadiers  were  found 
wanting  in  the  hour  of  neetl,  and  oi^t^f  the  seventv-thrflft  rpinnipntH  of  Regular 


Cjivalrv  and  Infantry  which  mutinied,  on] 
given  other  oommangjB.  younger  officers  bei 
Ine  new  regiments. 


•f«iliHil:llM|i?'^i)ii, 


eing  selected  to  raise  and  command 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

_^HE  India  of  to-day  is  altogether  a  different  country-fromJihe  India  of 
1857.  Much  has  been  done  since  then  to  improve  the  civil  administra- 
tion, and  to  meet  the  legitimate  demands  of  the  Native  races.  India  is 
more  tranquil,  more  prosperous,  and  more  civilized  than  it  was  before 
the  Mutiny,  and  the  discipline,  efficiency,  and  mobility  of  the  Native 
army  have  been  greatly  improved.  Much,  however,  still  remains  to  be 
done,  and  a  good  deal  might  with  advantage  be  undone,  to  secure  the 
contentment  of  the  Natives  with  our  rule. 

Our  position  has  been  materially  strengthened  by  the  provision  of 

iication  bv  road  and  roilwa.y ;  by 


main  and  subsidiary  linpR  of  commimica 

le  great  network  of  telegraphs  which  now  intersects  the  country  :  and 
by  the  construction  of  canals.    These  great  public  works  have  largely 

id  under  cultivation,  minimized  the  risk  of 


increased  the  area  of  landiinder  cultivi 
famine,  equalized  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  and  developed  a 
large  and  lucrative  export  trade.  Above  all,  while  our  troops  can  now 
be  assembled  easily  and  rapidly  at  any  centre  of  disturbance,  the 
number  of  British  soldiers  has  been  more  than  doubled  and  the  number 
of  Native  soldiers  has  been  materially  reduced  Moreover,  as  regards 
the  Native  equally  with  the  British  army  of  India,  I  believe  that  a 
better  feeling  never  existed  throughout  all  ranks  than  exists  at  present. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  signs  that  the  spirit  of  unrest  and  discontent 
which  sowed  the  seeds  of  the  Mutiny  is  being  revived.  To  some  extent 
this  state  of  things  is  the  natural  result  of  our  position  in  India,  and  is 
so  far  unavoidable,  but  it  is  also  due  to  old  faults  reappearing — faults 
which  require  to  be  carefully  watched  and  guarded  against,  for  it  is 
certain  that,  however  well  disposed  as  soldiers  the  men  in  our  ranks 
may  be,  their  attitude  will  inevitably  be  influenced  by  the  feelings  of 
the  people  generally,  more  especially  should  their  hostility  be  aroused 
by  any  question  connected  with  religion. 

For  a  considerable  tinao  after  the  Mutiny  we  became  more  cautious 


and  conc^jJiatorv  in  administrative  and  legislative  matters,  more  intont_ 
on  doing  what  would  keep  the  Chiefs  and  Rulers  satisfied,  the  masses 
contented,  and  the  country  quiet,  than  on  carrying  out  our  own  ideas. 
Gradually  this  wholesome  caution  is  being  disregarded.  The  Govern- 
ment has  become  more  and  more  centra] jyf^^d,  and  the  departmental 
spirit  very  strong.  Each  department,  in  its  laudable  wish  for  progress 
and  advancement,  is  apt  to  push  on  measures  which  are  obnoxious  to 
the  Natives,  either  from  their  not  being  properly  understood,  or  from 
their  being  opposed  to  their  traditions  and  habits  of  life,  thus  entailing 
the  sacrifice  of  many  cherished  custonis  and  privileges.  Each  depart- 
ment  admits  in  theory  the  necessity  ifor  caution,  but  in  practice  presses 
for  liberty  of  action  to  further  its  own  particular  schemes. 
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Of  late  years,  too,  the  tendency  has  been  to  increase  the  nnmber  of 
departments  and  of  secretariat  offices  under  the  supreme  Government^ 
and  this  tendency,  while  causing  more  work  to  devolve  on  the  supreme 
Government  than  it  can  efficiently  perform,  results  in  lessening  the 
responsibility  of  provincial  GnvpirnpiAntR  hy  interference  in  the  manage- 
ment of  local  concerns^  It  is  obvious  that  in  a  country  like  India,  com- 
posed  as  it  is  of  great  provinces  and  various  races  differing  from  one 
another  in  interests,  customs,  and  religions,  each  with  its  own  peculiar 
and  distinct  necessities,  administrative  details  ought  to  be  left  to  the 
people  on  the  spot.  The  Government  of  India  would  then  be  free  to 
exercise  a  firm  and  impartial  control  over  the  Empire  and  Imperial 
interests,  while  guiding  into  safe  channels,  without  imduly  restraining, 
intelligent  progress. 

In  times  of  peace  the  administration  is  apt  to  fall  too  exclusively  into 
the  hands  of  officials  whose  ability  is  of  the  doctrinaire  type ;  they  work 
hard,  and  can  give  logical  and  statistical  reasons  for  the  measures  they 
propose,  and  are  thus  able  to  make  them  attractive  to,  and  beUeved  in 
by,  the  authorities.  But  they  lack  the  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  the  deeper  insight  into,  and  greater  sympathy  with, 
the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  Asiatics,  which  those  possessed  in  a 
remarkable  degree  who  proved  by  their  success  that  they  had  mastered 
the  problem  of  the  best  form  of  government  for  India.  I  allude  to  men 
like  Thomas  Munro,  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  John  Malcolm,  Charles 
Metcalfe,  George  Clerk,  Henry  and  John  Lawrence,  William  Sleeman, 
James  Outram,  Herbert  Edwardes,  John  Nicholson,  and  many  others. 
These  administrators,  while  fully  recognizing  the  need  for  a  gradual 
reform,  understood  the  pecuUarities  of  our  position  in  the  east,  the 
necessity  for  extreme  caution  and  toleration,  and  a  *  Uve  and  let  live  * 
policy  between  us  and  the  Natives.  The  sound  and  broad  views  of  this 
class  of  public  servant  are  not  always  appreciated  either  in  India  or 
England,  and  are  too  often  put  aside  as  unpractical,  obstructive,  and 
old-fashioned. 

Amongst  the  causes  which  have  produced  discontent  of  late  years, 
I  would  mention  our  forest  laws  and  sanitary  regulations,  our  le^j^isla- 
tive  and  fiscal  systems —measures  so  necessary  that  no  one  interested 
in  the  prosperity  of  India  could  cavil  at  their  introduction,  but  which 
are  so  absolutely  foreign  to  Native  ideas,  that  it  is  essential  they  should 
be  applied  with  the  utmost  gentleness  and  circumspection. 

I  think,  also,  that  the  official  idea  of  converting  the  young  Princes 
and  Nobles  of  India  into  English  gentlemen  by  means  of  English 
tutors  and  English  studies  should  be  carried  out  with  great  care  and 
caution.  It  has  not  hitherto  invariably  succeeded,  and  the  feeling  in 
many  States  is  strongly  opposed  to  it  The  danger  of  failure  lies  in 
the  wholesome  restraint  of  the  tutor  being  suddenly  removed,  and  in 
the  young  Prince  being  left  at  too  early  an  age  to  select  his  advisers 
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and  companions.  The  former,  perhaps  not  mmaturally,  are  interested 
in  proving  that  the  training  of  their  young  Ruler  by  his  European 
governor  or  tutor  has  not  resulted  in  good  either  to  himself  or  his 
people,  while  the  latter  are  too  often  of  the  lowest  class  of  European 
adventurers. 

The  proceedings  and  regulations  of  the  Forest  Denartmei^t.  desirable 
as  they  may  be  from  a  financial  and  agricultural  point  of  view,  have 
>ro yoked  verv  great  irritation  in  m^nv  parts  of  India.  People  who 
have  been  accustomed  from  time  immemorial  to  pick  up  sticks  and 
graze  their  cattle  on  forest  lands,  cannot  understand  why  they  shfl^^ 
now  be  forbidden  to  do  so^  nor  can  they  realize  the  necessity  for  pre- 
serving tne  trees  from  the  chance  of  being  destroyed  by  fire,  a  risk  to 
which  they  were  frequently  exposed  from  the  Native  custom  of  making 
use  of  their  shelter  while  cooking,  and  of  burning  the  undergrowth  to 
enrich  the  grazing. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Government  in  sanitary  matterj.  has  also 
aroused  much  ill-feeling  and  apprehension.  Sanitary  precautions  are 
entirely  ignored  in  eastern  countries.  The  great  majority  of  the  people 
can  see  no  good  in  them,  and  no  harm  in  using  the  same  tank  for 
drinking  purposes  and  for  bathing  and  washing  their  clothes.  The 
immediate  surroundings  of  their  towns  and  villages  are  most  offensive, 
being  used  as  the  general  receptacles  for  dead  animals  and  aU  kinds  of 
filth.  Cholera,  fever,  and  other  diseases,  which  carry  ofif  hundreds  of 
thousands  every  year,  are  looked  upon  as  the  visitation  of  God,  from 
which  it  is  impossible,  even  were  it  not  impious  to  try,  to  escape  ;  and 
the  precautionary  measures  insisted  upon  by  us  in  our  cantonments, 
and  at  the  fairs  and  places  of  pilgrimage,  are  viewed  with  aversion  and 
indignation.  Only  those  who  have  witnessed  the  personal  discomfort 
and  fatigue  to  which  Natives  of  eJl  ages  and  both  sexes  willingly 
submit  in  their  struggle  to  reach  some  holy  shrine  on  the  occasion  of  a 
religious  festival,  while  dragging  their  weary  limbs  for  many  himdreds 
of  miles  along  a  hot,  dusty  road,  or  being  huddled  for  hours  together 
in  a  crammed  and  stifling  railway  carriage,  can  have  any  idea  of  the 
bitter  disappointment  to  the  pilgrims  caused  by  their  being  ordered  to 
disperse  when  cholera  breaks  out  at  such  gatherings,  without  being 
given  the  opportunity  of  performing  their  vows  or  bathing  in  the 
sacred  waters.* 


Few  acts  have  been  more  keenly  resented  than  the  closing  of  the  great 


Hurdwar  Fair  in  the  autumn  of  XSJJ^  on  account  of  a  serious  outbreak  of 

GeNai 
rengipn.  and  as  a  distinct  departu 
Her  Majesty's  proclamation  of  1858.     The  mysterious  mud  marks  on  mango- 


cholera.     It  was  looked  upon  by  theNatives  as  a  djjjggjyjljujt^jfljgd^tttij^ 
i-.„.  .    ^^^  ^  ^  distinct  departure  from  the  reli^ous  tolerance  promised  m 


reli 


trees  in  Behar  uavo  been  attributed  by  some  to  a  self-interested  motive  on  the 
part  of  certain  priests  to  draw  the  attention  of  Hindus  to  the  sanctity  of  some 
temple  outside  the  limits  of  British  jurisdiction,  where  the  devotees  would  be 
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Further,  our  legislative  system  is  based  on  western  ideas,  its  object 
being  to  mete  out  equal  justice  to  the  rich  and  poor,  to  the  Prince  and 
peasant.  But  our  methods  of  procedure  do  not  commend  themselves 
to  the  Indian  peoples.  Eastern  races  are  accustomed  to  a  paternal 
despotism,  and  they  conceive  it  to  be  the  proper  function  of  the  local 
representatives  of  the  supreme  Power  to  investigate  and  determine  on 
the  spot  the  various  criminal  and  civil  cases  which  come  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  district  officials.  Tiflgal  tft^^]|if^]i^iAg  and  references 
to  distant  tribunals  confuse  and  hax ass  a  popuJfttinn  which,  with  com- 
paratively few  exceptions,  is  illiterate.  cred\5ous,  and  suspicious  of 
uncierhancT  influence.  An  ahnost  unlimited  right  of  appeal  from  one 
court  to  another,  in  matters  of  even  the  most  trivial  importance,  not 
only  tends  to  impair  the  authority  of  the  local  magistrate,  but  gives  an 
unfair  advyitage  to  the  wealthy  litiyftnt  whose  means  enable  him  to 
secure  the  services  cff  the  ablest  nle^^.  and  to  purchase  the  most 
conclusive  evidence  in  support  of  his  claims.  For  it  must  be  remem- 
bered than  in  India  evidence  on  almost  any  subject  can  be  had  for  the 
buying,  and  the  difficulty,  in  the  administration  of  justice,  of  dis- 
criminating between  truth  and  falsehood  is  thereby  greatly  increased. 
Under  our  system  a  horde  of  unscrupulous  pleaders  has  sprung  up, 
and  these  men  encourage  useless  litigation,  thereby  impoverishing 
their  clients,  and  creating  much  ill-feeling  against  our  laws  and 
administration. 

Another  point  worthy  of  consideration  is  the  extent  to  which,  undt^f 
the  protection  of  our  legal  system,  the  peasant  propriftt<;>ify  y|  Jndia  are 
being  oppressed  and  ruined  by  village  shop-keepers  and  money-lenders. 
These  men  advance  money  at  a  most  exorbitant  rate  of  interest,  taking 
as  security  the  crops  and  occupancy  rights  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
The  latter  are  ignorant,  improvident,  and  in  some  matters,  such  as  the 
marriage  ceremonies  of  their  families,  inordinately  extravagant.  The 
result  is  that  a  small  debt  soon  swells  into  a  big  one,  and  eventually  the 
aid  of  the  l^w  courts  is  invoked  to  oust  the  cultivator  from  a  holding 
which,  in  many  cases,  has  been  in  the  possession  of  his  ancestors  for 
hundreds  of  years.  The  money-lender  has  his  accoimts  to  produce, 
and  these  can  hardly  be  disputed,  the  debtor  as  a  rule  being  unable  to 
keep  accounts  of  his  own,  or,  indeed,  to  read  or  write.  Before  the 
British  dominion  was  established  in  India,  the  usurer  no  doubt  existed, 
but  his  opportunities  were  fewer,  his  position  more  precarious,  and  his 
operations  more  under  control  than  thev  are  at  present.  The  money- 
lender  then  knew  that  his  life  would  not  be  safe  if  he  exacted  too  high 


at  liberty  to  assemble  iu  any  imuiWrs  without  being  troubled  by  officious 
in»i>cctor8,  and  where  they  could  remain  as  long  as  they  pleased,  irrespective 
of  the  victims  daily  claimed  by  cholera,  that  unfailing  avenger  of  the  neglect 
of  sanitary  laws  in  the  east. 
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interest  for  the  loans  with  which  he  accommodated  his  customers,  and 
that  if  he  became  too  rich,  some  charge  or  other  would  be  trumped  up 
against  him,  which  would  force  him  to  surrender  a  large  share  of  his 
wealth  to  the  officials  of  the  State  in  which  he  was  living.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  rough-and-ready  methods  of  Native  justice  in  dealing  with 
money-lenders  were  excusable  or  tolerable,  but  at  the  same  time  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that,  in  grantinp  these  men  every  le^al  facility  for 
enforcing  their  demands  and  carrying  on  their  traffic,  we  may  have 
neglected  the  Interests  of  the  agricuUuriata.  and  that  it  might  ha 
[esirable  to  establish  some  agency  under  the  control  of  Government, 
which  would  enable  the  poorer  landholders  to  obtain,  at  a  moderate 
rate  of  interest,  advances  proportionate  to  the  security  they  had  to 
ofiFer.* 

Another  danger  to  our  supremacy  in  India  is  the  license  allowed  to 
the  Native  press  in  vilifying  the  Government  and  its  officials,  and  per- 
sistently misrepresenting  the  motives  and  policy  of  the  ruling  Power. 
In  a  free  country,  where  the  mass  of  the  population  is  well  educated, 
independent,  and  self-reliant,  a  free  press  is  a  most  valuable  institution, 
representing  as  it  does  the  requirements  and  aspirations  of  important 
sections  of  the  community,  and  bringing  to  light  defects  and  abuses  in 
the  social  and  political  system.  In  a  country  such  as  Great  Britain, 
which  is  well  advanced  in  the  art  of  self-government,  intolerant  and 
indiscriminate  abuse  of  public  men  defeats  its  own  object,  and  mis- 
statements of  matters  of  fact  can  be  at  once  exposed  and  refuted. 
Like  most  of  the  developments  of  civilization  which  are  worth  any- 
thing, the  English  press  is  a  plant  of  indigenous  growth,  whereas  in 
India  the  Native  press  is  an  exotic  which,  under  existing  conditions, 
supplies  no  general  want,  does  nothing  to  re^e,  elevate,  or  instruct  the 
people,  and  is  used  by  its  supporters  and  promoters  —an  infinitesimal 
part  of  the  population— as  a  means  of  gaining  its  selfish  ends,  and  of 
fostering  sedition,  and  racial  and  religious  animosities.     There  aroj 


I  am  afraid^  verv  few  Native  newspapers  actuated  by  a  friendly  or 
impartial  spirit  towards  the  Govemnifnt  ^f  Tn<lift.  and  tn  AaiatiftH  it 
seems  incredible  that  we  should  permit  such  hostile  publications  to  be 
scattered  broadcast  over  the  country,  unless  the  assertions  were  too 
true  to  be  disputed,  or  unless  we  were  too  weak  to  suppress  them. 
We  gain  neither  credit  nor  gratitude  for  our  tolercuit  attitude  towards 
the  Native  press — our  forbearance  is  misunderstood;  and  while  the 
well-disposed  are  amazed  at  our  inaction,  the  disafifected  rejoice  at 
being  allowed  to  promulgate  baseless  insinuations  and  misstatements 

*  The  pro])oeal  would  seem  to  be  quite  a  practical  one,  for  I  read  in  the 
Times  of  the  28th  November,  1894,  that  the  Govemmeut  of  New  Zealaud 
iuvited  apphcations  for  Consols  in  connexion  with  the  scheme  for  granting 
loans  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  to  farmers  on  the  security  of  their 
holdings.  ' 
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which  undormine  our  authority,  and  thwart  our  efforts  to  gain  tho 
goodwill  and  confidence  of  the  Native  population. 

Yet  another  danger  to  the  permanence  of  our  rule  in  India  lies  in 
the  endeavours  of  well-intentioned  faddists  to  regulate  the  customs  and 
institutions  of  eastern  races  in  accordance  with  their  own  ideas.  The 
United  Kingdom  is  a  highly  civilized  country,  and  our  habits  and  con- 
victions have  been  gradually  developed  under  the  influences  of  our 
religion  and  our  national  surroundings.  Fortunately  for  themselves, 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  possess  qualities  which  have  made  them 
masters  of  a  vast  and  still  expanding  Empire.  But  these  qualities 
have  their  defects  as  well  as  their  merits,  and  one  of  the  defects  is  a 
certain  insularity  of  thought,  or  narrow-mindedness — a  slowness  to 
recognize  that  institutions  which  are  perfectly  suitable  and  right  for  us 
may  be  quite  imsuited,  if  not  injurious,  to  other  races,  and  that  what 
may  not  be  right  for  us  to  do  is  not  necessarily  wrong  for  people  of  a 
different  belief,  and  with  absolutely  different  traditions  and  customs. 

Gradually  the  form  of  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  has 
become  representative  and  democratic,  and  it  is  therefore  assumed  by 
some  people,  who  have  little,  if  any,  experience  of  the  east,  that  the 
Government  of  India  should  be  guided  by  the  utterances  of  self- 
appointed  agitators  who  pose  as  the  mouth-pieces  of  an  oppressed 
population.  Some  of  these  men  are  almost  as  much  aliens*  as  our- 
selves, while  others  are  representatives  of  a  class  which,  though 
intellectually  advanced,  has  no  influence  amongst  the  races  in  whom 
lies  the  real  strength  of  India.  Municipal  self-government  has  been 
found  to  answer  well  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  is  held,  therefore, 
that  a  similar  system  must  be  equally  successful  in  India.  We  in 
England  consume  animal  food  and  alcoholic  liquors,  but  have  no  liking 
for  opium ;  an  effort  has  accordingly  been  made  to  deprive  our  Asiatic 
fellow-subjects,  who,  as  a  rule,  are  vegetarians,  and  either  total 
abstainers  or  singularly  abstemious  in  the  matter  of  drink,  of  a  small 
and  inexpensive  stimulant,  which  they  find  necessary  to  their  health 
and  comfort.  British  institutions  and  ideas  are  the  embodiment  of 
what  long  experience  has  proved  to  us  to  be  best  for  ourselves ;  but 
suddenly  to  establish  these  institutions  and  enforce  these  ideas  on  a 
commimity  which  is  not  prepared  for  them,  does  not  want  them,  and 
cannot  understand  them,  must  only  lead  to  suspicion  and  discontent. 
The  Government  of  India  should,  no  doubt,  be  progressive  in  its  policy, 
and  in  all  things  be  guided  by  the  immutable  principles  of  right,  truth, 
and  justice ;  but  these  principles  ought  to  be  applied,  not  necessarily  as 
we  should  apply  them  in  England,  but  with  due  regard  to  the  social 
peculiarities  and  religious  prejudices  of  the  people  whom  it  ought  to  be 
our  aim  to  make  better  and  happier. 

*  I  allude  to  tho  Parsis,  who  came  from  Persia,  and  whoso  religion  and 
customs  are  as  distinct  from  those  of  the  Natives  of  India  as  are  our  own. 
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It  will  be  gathered  from  what  I  have  written  that  our  administra- 
tion, in  my  opinion,  suffers  from  two  main  defects.  First.  i< 
internallv  too  bureaucratic  and  centralizing  in  its  tendencies :  and, 
secondly,  it  is  liable  to  be  forced  by  the  external  pressure  of  well- 
meaning  but  irresponsible  politicians  and  philanthropists  to  adopt 
measures  which  may  be  disapproved  of  by  the  authorities  on  the  spot. 


and  opposed  to  the  wishes,  requirements,  and  interests  of  the  people. 
It  seems  to  me  that  for  many  years  to  come  the  best  form  of  govem- 
ment  for  India  will  be  the  intelligent  and  benevolent  despotism  which 
at  present  rules  the  country.  On  a  small  scale,  and  in  matters  of 
secondary  importance,  representative  institutions  cannot  perhaps  do 
much  harm,  though  I  am  eifraid  they  will  effect  but  little  good.  On  a 
largo  scale,  however,  such  a  system  of  government  would  be  quite  out 
of  place  in  view  of  the  fact  that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of 
the  population  are  absolutely  devoid  of  any  idea  of  civil  responsibility, 
and  that  the  various  races  and  religious  sects  possess  no  bond  of 
national  union. 

In  reply,  then,  to  the  question,  *  Is  there  any  chance  of  a  Mutiny 
occurring  again  T  I  would  say  that  the  best  way  of  guarding  against 
such  a  calamity  is — 

By  never  allowing  the  present  proportion  of  British  to  Native 
soldiers  to  be  diminished  or  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  Native 
army  to  become  slack. 

By  taking  care  that  men  are  selected  for  the  higher  civil  and 
military  posts  whose  selfreUance,  acti\ity,  and  resolution  are  not 
impaired  by  age,  and  who  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  coimtry  and  the 
habits  of  the  peoples. 

By  recognizing  and  guarding  against  the  dogmatism  of  theorists  and 
the  dangers  of  centralization. 

By  rendering  our  administration  on  the  one  hand  firm  and  strong, 
on  the  other  hand  tolerant  and  sympathetic ;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
by  doing  all  in  our  power  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  various  races, 
and  by  convincing  them  that  we  have  not  only  the  determination,  but 
the  ability  to  maintain  our  supremacy  in  India  against  all  assailants. 

If  these  cardinal  points  are  never  lost  sight  of,  there  is,  I  believe, 
little  chance  of  any  fresh  outbreak  disturbing  the  stability  of  our  rule 
in  India,  or  nentridizing  our  efforts  to  render  that  country  prosperous, 
contented,  and  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  British  Crown. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

I  TRAVELLED  homo  vid  Corfu,  Trieste,  Venice,  and  Switzerland,  arriving 
in  England  towards  the  end  of  June.  The  intense  delight  of  getting 
*  home  *  after  one's  first  term  of  exile  can  hardly  be  exaggerated,  and 
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certainly  cannot  bo  realized,  save  by  those  who  have  gone  through  the 
exile,  and  been  separated,  as  I  had  been  for  years,  from  all  that  made 
the  happiness  of  my  early  life.  Every  English  tree  and  flower  one 
comes  across  on  first  landing  is  a  distinct  and  Uvely  pleasure,  while 
the  greenness  and  freshness  are  a  deUcious  rest  to  the  eye,  wearied 
with  the  deadly  whitcy-brown  sameness  of  dried-up  sandy  plains,  or 
the  ail-too  gorgeous  colouring  of  eastern  cities  and  pageants. 

My  people  were  living  in  Ireland,  in  the  coimty  of  Waterford,  so 
after  only  a  short  sojourn  in  London,  for  the  very  necessary  re-equip- 
ment of  the  outer  man,  I  hastened  over  there.  I  foimd  my  father  well 
and  strong  for  a  man  of  seventy-four,  and  to  all  appearance  quite 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  fifty  years  of  Indian  service,  and,  to 
my  great  joy,  my  mother  was  looking  almost  as  young,  and  quite  as 
beautiful,  as  I  had  left  her  six  years  before.  My  little  sister,  too, 
always  an  invalid,  was  very  much  as  when  I  had  parted  from  her — 
full  of  loving  kindness  for  everyone,  and,  though  unable  to  move  with- 
out help,  perfectly  happy  in  the  many  resources  she  had  within  herself, 
and  the  good  she  was  able  to  do  in  devoting  those  resources  to  the 
benefit  of  others. 

There,  too,  I  found  my  fate,  in  the  shape  of  Nora  Bews,  a  young 
lady  living  with  a  married  sister  not  far  from  my  father's  place,  who 
a  few  months  later  consented  to  accompany  me  on  my  return  to  India. 
The  greater  part  of  my  leave  was,  therefore,  spent  in  Ireland. 

During  the  winter  months  I  hunted  with  the  Gurraghmore  hounds, 
and  was  out  with  them  the  day  before  Lord  Waterford  was  killed. 
We  had  no  run,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day,  when  wishing  us  good-bye, 
he  said :  *  I  hope,  gentlemen,  we  shall  have  better  luck  next  time.' 
*  Next  time  '  there  was  *  bettor  luck  '  as  regarded  the  hunting,  but  the 
worst  of  all  possible  luck  for  Lord  Waterford's  numerous  friends ;  in 
retm-ning  homo  after  a  good  run,  and  having  killed  two  foxes,  his  horse 
stumbled  over  quite  a  small  ditch,  throwing  his  rider  on  his  head ;  the 
spinal  cord  was  snapped  and  the  fine  sportsman  breathed  his  last  in  a 
few  moments. 

I  was  married  on  the  17th  May,  1859,  in  the  parish  church  of 
Waterford.  While  on  our  wedding  tour  in  Scotland,  I  received  a 
command  to  be  present  on  the  8th  June  at  Buckingham  Palace,  when 
the  Queen  proposed  to  honour  the  recipients  of  the  Victoria  Gross  by 
presenting  the  decoration  with  Her  Majesty's  own  hands. 

Being  anxious  that  my  wife  should  be  spared  the  great  heat  of  a 
journey  to  India  in  July,  the  hottest  month  of  the  year  in  the  Red  Sea, 
and  the  doctors  being  very  decided  in  their  opinion  that  I  should  not 
return  so  soon,  I  had  applied  for  a  three  months'  extension  of  leave, 
and  quite  calculated  on  getting  it,  so  our  disappointment  was  great 
when  the  answer  arrived  and  I  found  that,  if  I  took  the  extension,  I 
should  lose  my  appointment  in  the  Quartermaster-General's  Depart- 
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ment.  This,  we  agreed,  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  so  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  face  the  disagreeable  necessity  as  cheerfully  as  we  could. 
We  made  a  dash  over  to  Ireland,  said  good-bye  to  our  relations,  and 
started  for  India  nn  tha  ^ft}^  f\i"?i 

The  heat  in  the  Bed  Sea  proved  even  worse  than  I  had  anticipated. 
Our  captain  pronounced  it  the  hottest  trip  he  had  ever  made.  Twice 
was  the  ship  turned  round  to  steam  against  the  wind  for  a  short  time 
in  order  to  revive  some  of  the  passengers,  who  wore  almost  suffocated. 

We  passed  the  wreck  of  the  Almu,  a  P.  and  O.  vessel  which  had 
struck  on  a  coral  reef  not  far  from  Mocha.  The  wreck  had  happened 
in  the  dead  of  night,  and  there  had  been  only  time  to  get  the  passengers 
into  the  boats,  in  which  they  were  rowed  to  another  reef  near  at  hand ; 
there  they  had  remained  for  eighty  hours  in  their  scanty  night  garments, 
and  without  the  smallest  shelter,  until  rescued  by  a  friendly  steamer. 
The  officers  and  crew  were  still  on  the  rock  when  we  passed,  endeavour- 
ing to  get  up  the  mails  and  the  passengers*  property.  We  supplied 
them  with  provisions  and  water,  of  which  they  were  badly  in  need, 
and  then  had  to  leave  them  in  their  extremely  imcomfortable  position. 

We  could  not  complain  of  lack  of  air  after  we  passed  Aden,  for  we 
forthwith  encoimtercd  the  south-west  monsoon,  then  at  its  height,  and 
on  entering  the  Bay  of  Bengal  we  experienced  something  very  nearly 
akin  to  a  cyclone.  We  broke  our  rudder ;  the  lightships,  on  which  a 
certain  number  of  pilots  were  always  to  be  found,  had  all  been  blown 
out  to  sea ;  and  as  we  had  only  just  sufficient  coal  to  take  us  up  the 
Hugli  when  the  pilot  should  appear,  we  did  not  dare  to  keep  up  steam. 
Thus  we  had  to  remain  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves  for  some 
days,  until  at  length  a  brig  with  a  pilot  on  board  was  sent  to  look  for 
us,  and  eventually  we  arrived  in  Calcutta,  in  rather  a  dilapidated 
condition,  on  the  30th  July^ 

We  were  not  cheered  by  the  orders  I  found  awaiting  me,  which  were 
to  proceed  to  Morar  and  join  Brigadier- General  Sir  Bobert  Napier, 
then  in  command  of  the  Gwalior  district.  Morar  in  the  month  of 
August  is  one  of  the  hottest  places  in  India,  and  my  wife  was  consider- 
ably the  worse  for  our  experiences  at  sea.  However,  a  Calcutta  hotel 
never  has  many  attractions,  and  at  that  time  of  year  was  depressing 
and  uncomfortable  to  the  last  degree ;  in  addition,  I  had  rather  a 
severe  attack  of  my  old  enemy,  Peshawar  fever,  so  we  started  on  our 
journey  *  up  country  *  with  as  little  delay  as  x>ossible. 

The  railway  at  that  time  was  not  open  further  than  Baniganj ;  thence 
we  proceeded  for  a  hundred  miles  in  a  *  d&k  -  ghari,*  when,  changing 
into  doolies,  we  continued  our  journey  to  Hazaribagh,  a  little  canton- 
ment about  twenty  miles  off  the  main  road,  where  some  relations  of 
mine  were  Uving ;  but  a  day  or  two  after  our  arrival  at  their  hospitable 
house,  I  was  ordered  back  to  Calcutta. 

I  left  my  wife  with  our  kind  friends,  and  retraced  my  steps  in  con- 
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siderable  elation  of  spirits,  for  the  China  expedition  was  even  then 
being  talked  about,  and  I  hoped  this  sudden  summons  might  possibly 
mean  that  I  was  to  be  sent  with  it  in  some  capacity.  On  reaching  Cal- 
cutta, however,  I  was  told  that  I  had  been  appointed  to  organize  and 
take  charge  of  the  large  camp  to  be  formed  for  the  triumphal  progress 
which  Lord  Canning  proposed  to  make  through  Oudh,  the  North-West 
Provinces,  and  the  Punjab,  with  the  view  of  meeting  the  principal 
feudatory  Chiefs,  and  rewarding  those  who  had  been  especially  loyal 
during  the  rebellion.  I  was  informed  that  the  tents  were  in  store  in  the 
arsenal  at  Allahabad,  and  that  the  camp  must  be  ready  at  Cawnpore 
on  the  15th  October,  on  which  date  the  Viceroy  would  arrive,  and  a  day 
or  two  later  commence  his  stately  procession  towards  Luoknow. 

While  I  was  in  England  a  Royal  Proclamation  had  ft.nT]<;^npr.ed  to  th^ 
people  of  India  that  the  Queen  had  taken  over  the  government  of  their 
country,  wnicn  naa  mtnerto  Deen  neia  m  trust  lor  Her  Majesty  by  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company.  This  fact  had  been  pubUcly  pro- 
claimed, with  befitting  ceremony,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  on  the  Ist  November.  1858.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
announced  that  Her  Maj esty *s  representative  in  India  was  henceforth 
to  be  styled  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  of  India,  and  it  was  with  the 
object  of  emphasizing  this  Proclamation,  and  impressing  the  Native 
mind  with  the  reality  of  Queen  Victoria's  power  and  authority,  that 
Lord  Canning  decided  on  undertaking  this  grand  tour. 

While  in  Calcutta  on  this  occasion,  I  was  offered  a  post  in  the  Bevenue 
Survey  Department.  I  refused  it,  for,  although  as  a  married  man  the 
higher  pay  was  a  tempting  bait,  the  recollection  of  the  excitement  and 
variety  of  the  year  of  the  Mutiny  was  still  fresh  upon  me,  and  I  had  no 
wish  to  leave  the  Quartermaster- General's  Department.  I  therefore 
started  for  Allahabad,  picking  up  my  wife  en  route. 

It  was  then  the  middle  of  the  rains,  and  the  bridge  of  boats  over  the 
Jumna  had  been  taken  down,  so  we  had  to  cross  in  ferry-boats — d&k- 
gharis,  horses,  and  all — rather  a  perilous-looking  proceeding,  for  the 
river  was  running  at  a  tremendous  pace,  and  there  was  some  difficulty 
in  keeping  the  boat's  head  straight.  At  Allahabad  we  stayed  with  a 
brother  officer  of  mine  in  the  fort,  while  I  was  getting  the  camp  equip- 
age out  of  store,  and  the  tents  pitched  for  inspection.  There  had  not 
been  a  large  camp  for  many  years,  and  everything  in  India  deteriorates 
so  rapidly,  that  I  found  most  of  the  tents  in  such  a  state  of  mildew  and 
decay  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  renew  them  almost  entirely  before 
they  could  be  used  for  such  a  splendid  occasion  as  that  of  the  first 
Viceroy's  first  march  through  the  re-conquered  country. 

From  Allahabad  we  proceeded  to  Cawnpore,  where  I  had  a  busy  time 
arranging  for  the  multifarious  requirements  of  such  an  enormous  camp ; 
and  sometimes  I  despaired  of  its  being  completed  by  the  appointed 
date.    However,  completed  it  was ;  and  on  the  15th  October  Lord  and 
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Lady  Canning  arrived,  and  expressed  themselves  so  pleased  with  all  the 
arrangements,  and  were  so  kindly  appreciative  of  the  exertions  I  had 
made  to  be  ready  for  them  by  the  appointed  time,  that  I  felt  myself 
fully  rewarded  for  all  my  trouble. 

The  next  day  I  took  my  wife  to  call  upon  Lady  Canning,  whose 
unaffected  and  simple,  yet  perfectly  dignified  manner  completely 
charmed  her,  and  from  that  day  she  was  devoted,  in  conunon  with 
everyone  who  was  at  all  intimately  associated  with  Lady  Canning,  to 
the  gentle,  gracious  lady,  who  was  always  kindness  itself  to  her. 

On  the  18th  the  Viceroy  made  his  first  march  towards  Lucknow.  The 
camp  equipage  was  in  dupUcate,  so  that  everyone  on  arriving  at  the 
new  halting -place  found  things  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  tents  they 
had  left. 

The  camp  occupied  a  considerable  space,  for,  in  addition  to  the 
Viceroy's  large  entourage^  ground  had  to  be  provided  for  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  the  officers  of  Army  Head- Quarters,  who  were 
marching  with  us ;  then  there  were  the  post-office,  telegraph,  work- 
shops, toshikhana^*  commissariat,  and  a  host  of  other  offices  to  be 
accommodated,  beside  the  escort,  which  consisted  of  a  battery  of  Horse 
Artillery,  a  squadron  of  British  Cavalry,  a  regiment  of  British  Infantry, 
a  regiment  of  Native  Cavalry,  a  regiment  of  Native  Infantry,  and  the 
Viceroy's  Bodyguard.  For  the  Viceroy,  his  staff,  guests,  and  secre- 
taries alone,  150  large  tents  were  pitched  in  the  main  street,  and  when 
we  came  to  a  station  the  duplicate  tents  were  also  pitched.  For  the 
transport  of  this  portion  of  the  camp  equipage  80  elephants  and  500 
camels  were  required,  f 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  any  idea  of  the  extraordinary  spectacle  a 
big  camp  like  this  presents  on  the  line  of  march.  The  followers,  as  a 
rule,  are  accompanied  by  their  wives  and  families,  who  are  piled  upon 
the  summits  of  laden  ccurts,  or  perched  on  the  loads  borne  by  the  bag- 
gage animals.  In  the  two  camps  marching  together  (Lord  Canning's 
and  Lord  Clyde's)  there  could  not  have  been  less  than  20^0^)  mfin. 
women,  and  children — a  motley  crowd  streaming  along  about  four-and- 
Twenty  miles  of  road,  for  the  day's  march  was  usually  about  twelve 
miles,  and  before  every  one  had  cleared  out  of  the  camp  occupied  the 
night  before,  the  advance  guard  had  begun  to  arrive  on  the  ground  to 

*  The  depository  for  jewels  and  other  valuables  kept  for  preseutatiou  to 
Native  Chiefs  at  durbars. 

t  The  following  details  will  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  arrange- 
nieuta  required  for  the  Viceroy's  camp  alone.  Besides  those  above  mentioned 
there  were  500  camels,  500  bullocks  and  100  bullock  carts  for  transport  of 
camp  equipage,  40  scwari  (riding)  elephants,  527  coolies  to  carry  the  glass 
winaows  belonging  to  the  larger  tents,  100  hhisUes,  and  40  sweepers  for 
watering  and  keeping  the  centre  street  clean.  These  were  in  addition  to  the 
private  baggage  animals,  servants,  and  numberless  riding  and  driving  horses, 
for  all  of  whicti  space  and  shelter  had  to  be  provided. 
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be  occupied  the  next  day.  The  strictest  discipline  had  to  be  maintained, 
or  this  moving  colony  would  have  been  a  serious  calamity  to  the 
peasantry,  for  the  followers  would  have  spread  themselves  over  the 
country  like  a  flight  of  locusts,  and  taken  anything  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on,  representing  themselves  as  Mulk'i-Lord'Sahib'Ke-NauJcarf* 
whom  according  to  immemorial  tradition  it  was  death  to  resist.  The 
poor,  frightened  country-people,  therefore,  hardly  ventured  to  remon- 
strate at  the  mahouts  walking  off  with  great  loads  of  their  sugar-cane, 
or  to  object  to  the  compulsory  purchase  of  their  farm  produce  for  l^^lf 
ita  value.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  tnis  kind  of  raiding  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  march,  and  I  was  constantly  having  complaints 
made  to  me  by  the  villagers ;  but  after  I  had  inflicted  on  the  offenders 
a  few  sunmiary  and  tolerably  severe  punishments,  and  made  the 
peasants  to  understand  it  was  not  the  Mulk.i-Lord-8ahib*8  wish  that 
they  should  submit  to  such  treatment  from  his  servants,  order  was 
established,  and  I  had  very  rarely  any  trouble. 

Our  first  halt  was  at  Lucknow.  Sir  Hope  Grant  was  commanding 
the  division,  and  had  established  himself  very  comfortably  in  the  Dil- 
kusha.  He  had  written  asking  me  to  bring  my  wife  straight  there  and 
stay  with  him  during  the  Viceroy's  visit,  as  it  was  still  very  hot  in  tents 
during  the  day.  An  invitation  which  I  gladly  accepted,  for  it  was 
pleasant  to  think  of  being  with  my  old  General  again,  and  I  wanted  to 
introduce  him  to  my  wife. 

The  next  day,  the  22nd  October,  the  state  entry  was  made  into 
Lucknow.  It  must  have  been  an  imposing  sight,  that  long  array  of 
troops  and  guns,  with  Lord  Canning  in  the  centre,  accompanied  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  surrounded  by  their  respective  staffs  in  full 
uniform.  Lord  Canning,  though  at  that  time  not  given  to  riding, 
looked  remarkably  well  on  horseback ;  for  he  had  a  fine  head  and 
shoulders,  and  sat  his  horse  well ;  on  foot,  his  height,  not  being  quite 
in  proportion,  rather  detracted  from  the  dignity  of  his  presence. 

I  headed  the  procession,  leading  it  across  the  Charbagh  bridge,  the 
scene  of  Havelock*s  fiercest  encounter,  past  the  Machi  Bhawan,  and 
the  Residency,  to  the  Kaisarbagh,  in  front  of  which  were  drawn  up  in 
a  body  the  Talukdars  of  Gudh,  who  had  with  difficulty  been  persuaded 

t9  come  and  makft  thpir  nhmHannfl.  fnr.  yniUilv  rnnanmna  nf  fliair  Ma. 
lo^altj^  during  the  rebellion,  they  did  not  feel  at  all  sure  that  the 
rumours  that  it  was  intended  to  blow  them  all  away  f^ffpi  gW"i  'F  ^ 
otherwise  sumLuOTlyliaDOso  ^f  them,  were  not  true.  They  salaamed 
respectfully  as  the  Viceroy  passed,  and  the  cavalcade  proceeded  to  the 
Martini^re  park,  where  the  camp,  which  I  had  pitched  the  previous 
day,  lay  spread  before  us,  in  all  the  spotless  purity  of  new  white  tents 
gUstening  in  a  flood  of  brilliant  sunshine.     The  streets  through  which 

*  Servants  of  the  Lord  of  the  CouDtry,  or  Governor-General. 
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we  passed  were  crowded  with  Natives,  who— cowed,  but  not  tamed — 
looked  on  in  Rullpn  i^ftfiann^^  very  few  showing  any  sign  of  respect  for 
tlie  Viceroy. 

Sir  WUliam  and  Lady  Mansfield,  and  several  other  people  from  our 
camp  were  also  staying  with  Sir  Hope  Grant,  and  that  evening  the 
whole  Dilkusha  party  went  to  a  state  dinner  given  by  Lord  and  Lady 
Canning.  The  latter  was  a  delightful  hostess ;  the  shyest  person  was 
set  at  ease  by  her  kindly,  sympathetic  manner,  and  she  had  the  happy 
knack  of  making  her  guests  feel  that  her  entertainments  were  a 
pleasure  to  herself— the  surest  way  of  rendering  them  enjoyable  to 
those  she  entertained. 

I  made  use  of  the  next  week,  which  was  for  me  a  comparatively  idle 
time,  to  take  my  wife  over  the  ground  by  which  we  had  advanced  two 
years  before,  and  explain  to  her  the  diifercnt  positions  held  by  the 
enemy.  She  was  intensely  interested  in  visiting  the  Sikandarbagh,  the 
Shah  Najaf,  the  mess-house,  and,  above  all,  that  glorious  memorial  of 
almost  superhuman  courage  and  endurance,  the  Besidency,  ruined, 
roofless,  and  riddled  by  roimd  shot  and  bullets.  Very  little  had  then 
been  done  towards  opening  out  the  city,  and  the  surroundings  of  the 
Residency  were  much  as  they  had  been  during  the  defence — a  labyrinth 
of  streets  and  lanes ;  it  was  therefore  easier  for  the  stranger  to  realize 
exactly  what  had  taken  place  than  it  is  now  that  the  landmarks  have 
been  cleared  away,  and  well-laid-out  gardens  and  broad  roads  have 
taken  the  place  of  jungle  and  narrow  alleys. 

On  the  26th  the  Viceroy  held  a  grand  durbar  for  the  reception  of  the 
Talukdars.  It  was  the  first  function  of  the  sort  I  had  witnessed,  and 
was  an  amusing  novelty  to  my  wife,  who,  with  Lady  Canning  and  some 
of  the  other  ladies  in  camp,  viewed  the  proceedings  from  behind  a  semi- 
transparent  screen,  it  not  being  considered  at  that  time  the  thing  for 
ladies  to  appear  at  ceremonials  when  Natives  were  present.  The 
whole  scene  was  very  impressive,  though  not  as  brilliant  in  colour- 
ing  as  it  would  have  been  in  any  other  part  of  India,  owing  to  the 
Chiefs  of  Oudh  being  clad  in  simple  white,  as  is  the  custom  amongst 
Kajputs. 

The  Talukdars,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  sixty,  were 
ushered  to  their  places  in  strict  order  of  seniority,  the  highest  in  rank 
being  the  last  to  arrive.  They  were  arranged  in  a  half  semicircle  on 
the  right  of  the  Viceroy's  chair  of  state,  while  on  the  left  the  Europeans 
were  seated  according  to  their  official  rank.  When  all  was  ready,  the 
words  *  Attention  I  Royal  salute  I  Present  arms !'  were  heard  without, 
warning  those  within  of  the  Viceroy's  approach,  and,  as  the  bugles 
sounded  and  the  guns  thundered  forth  their  welcome.  Lord  Canning, 
accompanied  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  preceded  by  their  staffs, 
entered  the  tent. 

Everyone  rose,  and  remained  standing  until  the  great  man  took  his 
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Beat,  when  the  Foreign  Secretary  came  forward,  and,  making  a  low 
bow,  informed  His  Excellency  that  all  who  had  been  sununoned  to 
attend  the  durbar  were  present.  The  Chiefs  were  then  brought  up  and 
introduced  to  the  Viceroy  one  by  one ;  each  made  a  prof oimd  obeisance, 
and,  as  a  token  of  allegiance,  presented  an  offering  of  gold  mohurs, 
which,  according  to  etiquette,  the  Viceroy  just  touched  by  way  of 
acknowledgment.  The  presents  from  the  Government  to  the  Chiefs 
were  then  handed  in  on  trays,  and  placed  on  the  ground  in  front  of 
each,  the  value  of  the  present  being  regulated  according  to  the  rank 
and  position  of  the  recipient.  This  part  of  the  ceremony  being  over, 
the  Viceroy  rose  and  addressed  the  Talukdars. 

After  expressing  his  pleasure  at  meeting  them  in  their  own  country, 
he  gave  them  an  assurance  that,  so  long  as  they  remained  faithful  to 
the  Government,  they  should  receive  every  consideration;  he  told 
them  that  a  new  era  had  commenced  in  Oudh,  and  that  henceforth 
thev  would  be  allowed  to  revert  to  the  conditions  under  which  they 
had  held  their  estates  prior  to  the  annexation  of  the  province.  When 
Lord  Canning  had  finished  speaking,  a  translation  of  his  address  in 
Urdu  was  read  to  the  Talukdars  by  Mr.  Beadon,  the  Foreign  Secretary ; 
atar  and  pan*  were  then  handed  round,  and  the  Viceroy  took  his 
departure  with  the  same  formalities  as  those  with  which  the  durbar 
had  been  opened. 

There  is  some  excuse  to  be  made  for  the  attitude  of  the  ^Talukdars, 
who,  from  their  point  of  view,  had  little  reason  to  ^fi  grutefiil  to  the 
British  Government.  These  powerful  Chiefs,  whose  individual  revenues 
varied  from  i:10,000  to  J£15,000  a  year,  and  who,  in  their  jungle  fast- 
nesses, often  defied  their  sovereign's  troops,  had  suddenly  been  i^opHvfld 
of  all  the  authority  which  in  the  confusion  attendinf?  a  long  period  of 
misgovernment  they  had  gradually  usurpe^t.f^s  well  as  of  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  landed  property  which,  frmn  jjjpifl  tn  timfi.  thi^v 
had  forcibly  approprjate^.  The  conversion  of  feudal  Chiefs  into 
ordinary  law-abiding  subjects  is  a  process  which,  however  beneficial  to 
the  many,  is  certain  to  be  strenuously  resisted  by  the  few. 

Jfi  March,  1858y  when  Lucknow  was  captured,  a  prftc]fi|Tiiitinn  was 
issuedDylhe^Government  of  India"confiscating  the  prftpfifttury  r\^}}{^ 
in  the^spilt  The  object  in  view  was  not  merely  to  punish  contumacious 
umefs,  but  also  to  enable  the  Government  to  establish  the  revenue 
system  on  a  sounder  and  firmer  footing.  Talukdars  who  submitted 
were  to  receive  their  possessions  as  a  free  gift  direct  from  the  Govern- 
ment ;  while  those  who  had  done  good  service,  whether  men  of  Oudh 
or  strangers,  might  be  rewarded  by  grants  of  confiscated  property. 
The  Proclamation  was  considered  in  many  influential  quarters  too 

*  A  few  drops  of  attar  of  roses  are  given  to  each  person,  and  a  small  packet 
of  pan,  which  is  composed  of  slices  of  betel-nut  smeared  with  lime  and 
wrAi)i)ed  in  a  leaf  of  the  betel-tree. 
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arbitrary  and  Bweeping  a  measure ;  Outram  protested  against  it,  and 
Lord  EUenborough  (the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control)  condemned 
it ;  but  Lord  Canning  was  backed  up  by  the  British  pnbUc,  and  Lord 
EUenborough  resigned  to  save  his  Cabinet  from  being  wrecked.  That 
Outram  and  EUenborough  took  the  right  view  of  the  case  is,  I  think, 
shown  by  the  fact  that  Lord  Ci^pning  capceUfld  |^^fl  Pr^lftTni^tion  on 
his  first  visit  to  Luclfnow.  Bv  that  time  he  bad  come  to  recognize 
that  the  Talukdars  had  reasonable  groimds  for  their  diafinr^^gp^  and  he 
wisely  determined  to  take  a  step  which  not  only  afforded  them  the 
greatest  relief  and  satisfaction,  but  enlisted  their  interest  on  the  side  of 
Government.  From  that  day  to  this,  although,  from  time  to  time, 
subsequent  legislation  has  been  found  necessary  to  save  the  peasantry 
from  oppression,  the  Chiefs  of  Oudh  have  been  amongst  the  most 
loyal  of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  subjects. 

We  remained  a  few  days  longer  at  Lucknow.  Lord  and  Lady 
Canning  entertained  all  tlie  residents,  while  a  baU  was  given  by  the 
latter  in  the  Chatta  ManzU  to  the  strangers  in  camp,  and  the  city  and 
principal  buildings  were  iUuminated  in  the  Viceroy's  honour  with  those 
curious  Uttle  oU-lamps  which  are  the  most  beautiful  form  of  illumina- 
tion, the  delineation  of  every  line,  point,  and  pinnacle  with  myriads  of 
minute  lights  producing  a  wonderfuUy  pretty  effect. 

On  the  29th  the  first  march  was  made  on  the  return  journey  to 
Cawnpore.  My  duty  was  to  go  on  ahead,  select  the  best  site  for  the 
next  day's  camping-ground,  and  make  aU  necessary  arrangements  for 
supplies,  etc.  I  waited  tiU  the  Viceroy  liad  given  his  orders,  and  then 
my  'wife  and  I  started  off,  usually  in  the  forenoon ;  sometimes  we 
remained  tiU  later  in  the  day,  lunching  with  one  or  other  of  our  friends 
in  camp,  and  on  very  rare  occasions,  such  as  a  dinner-party  at  the 
Viceroy's  or  the  Commander-in-Chief's,  wo  drove  on  after  dinner  by 
moonlight.  But  that  was  not  untU  we  had  been  on  the  march  for 
some  time  and  I  felt  that  the  head  Native  in  charge  of  the  camp  was 
to  be  trusted  to  make  no  mistake.  It  was  a  life  of  much  interest  and 
variety,  and  my  wife  enjoyed  the  novelty  of  it  aU  greatly. 

Lord  Canning  held  his  second  durbar  at  Cawnpore  on  the  8rd  Novem- 
ber, when  he  received  the  principal  Chiefs  of  Bundelkand,  the  Maharaja 
of  Hewa,  the  Maharaja  of  Benares,  and  a  host  of  lesser  dignitaries. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that,  in  accordance  with  the  Proclamation 
which  had  already  announced  that  the  Queen  had  no  desire  to  extend 
her  territorial  possessions,  and  that  the  estates  of  Native  Princes  were 
to  be  scrupulously  respected,  the  Chiefs  were  informed  that  ^he  ri^l^| 
of  adoption  was  conceded  to  them,  Ttus  meant  that,  in  default  of 
male  issue,  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  adopt  sons  ac^nrdin^  tn  tba 
Indianjsustom  of  adoption,  and  that  the  i5ritish  Oovemment  would 
rftnQyniyfl  tht^  fig*^^  of  *he  cnosen  heir  to  succeed  as  Ruler  oi  the  State 
as  weU  as  to  inherit  the  personal  property  of  the  Chief  by  whom  he 
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fiad  been  adopted.  There  had  been  na  clear  lule  on  this  point  pre- 
viooaly,  eikch  cose  having  b«en  considered  on  ite  own  merits,  but  the 
doctrine  that  adoption  should  not  be  recognized,  and  that,  in  de- 
fault of  natural  heirs,  the  State  should  lapse  and  be  annexed  hj  the 
supreme  Oovemment,  had  been  enforced  in  a  good  many  instances. 
Lord  Canning's  announcement  therefore  caused  the  livelief^f  aatiafiuitit^p 
to  certain  claeses  throughout  India,  and  did  more  than  any  other 
measure  to  make  the  feudatory  Princes  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
amnesty  Proclamation.* 

Our  next  move  was  to  Fatehgarh,  eight  marches  from  Cawnporc, 
where,  on  the  16th  November,  a  third  durbar  was  held,  at  which  was 
received,  amongst  other  leading  men  of  BohiLkand  whose  services 
were  eonudered  worthy  of  acknowledgment,  the  Nawab  of  Bampur, 
who  had  behaved  with  distinguished  loyalty  in  our  time  of  trouble. 
This  Mohomedan  Nobleman's  conduct  was  the  moro  meritoriouB  in  that 
the  surrouadinR  country  swamped  with  rebels,  and  was  the  home  of 
numbers  of  the  mutinous  Irregular  Cavalry,  while  the  close  proximity 
ol  Bompur  to  Delhi,  whence  threats  of  vengeance  were  hurled  at  the 
Nawab  unless  he  espoused  the  King's  cause,  rendered  his  position 
extremely  precarions. 

From  Fatehgarh  we  proceeded  to  Agra,  nine  marches,  only  halting 
on  Sundays,  and  consei^uently  everyone  appreciated  t>eing  stationary 
there  for  a  few  days.  The  camp  was  pitched  on  the  parade-ground, 
the  scene  of  the  fight  of  the  10th  October,  1857.    Here  the  Viceroy 

*  Tlic  qiii-atioD  of  Native  Rulers  liavinj;  tlie  riglit  to  adopt  h^irs  was  first 
broUfilit  to  Lord  Catmhift's  notice  \>y  the  llirce  Phulkiau  cliieft — Patisia, 
.lliiud  aiid  Nablia — who  jointly  rc(juciit«l  in  1S58  tliat  the  riglit  of  adontion 
iiiigbt  bfl  accorded  to  tbetn  as  a  rcuiu'd  for  the  servici^  they  had  ivndered 
durine  the  Mntiny.  The  re<}Ueet  was  refused  at  the  tiiiio  on  tlie  ground  that 
it  haannvcr  been  ths  custom  of  the  country,  though  it  hod  occastoDally  bveu 
done.  Since  then,  however,  Lord  Canniug  bad  come  to  eec  tliat  the  un- 
certainty wliieh  prevailed  as  to  the  I'ighta  ot'  HucceasioD  nas  hamssiug  to  the 


B  of  land,  and   undesirable   in   many  ways,   and  he  urged  Djtoi 
tarv  of  State  that  somr  distinct  rnlv  on  tlic  subject  might  with  advantaco 
1>c  laid  down.     Hv  wrote  as  follows :  '  Tlic  crown  of  England  stands  forth  the 


iinqiicationed  lliilvr  and  [laramount  Power  in  all  India,  and  a  now  for  tlie  ti 
time  brouglit  faco  to  face  with  its  feudatories.     There  is  a  reality  ir  ' 


intv  of  the  Sovereign  of  England  wliicli  lias  never  existed  before,  winch 

only  felt,  hut  eagerly  acknowledged  by  tbo  Chiefs.     A  great  convulsion 

liua  been  followed  by  such  a  manifestation  of  our  strength  as  India  has  n 


;  and  if  this  in  its  turn  be  followed  by  bd  act  of  general  and  substantial 
grace,  over  and  above  the  special  rewards  which  have  already  1iecn  given  to 
those  whose  services  deserve  them,  the  measure  will  be  Beasonsble  and 
appreciated."  Lord  Canninc'a  jiroiKMaU  met  with  the  cordial  anpi-oval  of  Her 
M^caty's  Government,  and  his  annouucemeut  at  Cawnpore  rejoiced  the  hearts 
of  the  Chiefs,  one  of  whom,  the  UaharHJa  of  Rewa,  w-ss  a  leper  and  had  no 
son.  He  said,  on  hearing  the  Viceroys  words,  ''They  dispel  an  evil  wind 
which  has  long  lieen  blowing  upon  me. 
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received  some  of  the  bigger  potentates,  who  were  accompanied  by  large 
retinues,  and,  as  far  as  the  spectacle  went,  it  was  one  of  the  grandest 
and  most  curious  gatherings  we  had  yet  witnessed. 

The  occasions  are  rare  on  which  a  Viceroy  has  tlie  opportunity  of 
receiving  in  durbar  the  great  vassals  of  our  Indian  Empire,  but  when 
these  assembUes  can  bo  arranged  they  have  a  very  useful  effect,  and 
should  not  be  looked  upon  as  mere  empty  ceremonials.  This  was 
especially  the  case  at  a  tunc  when  the  country  had  so  recently  been 
convulsed  by  intestine  war,  and  when  the  Native  Princes  were  anxiously 
considering  how  then*  prospects  would  be  affected  by  Her  Majesty's 
assumption  of  the  administration  of  India. 

The  Chief  of  highest  rank  on  this  occasion  was  the  Maharaja  of 
Gwahor,  who,  as  I  have  already  stated,  influenced  by  his  courageous 
Minister,  Dinkar  Rao,  had  remained  faithful  to  us.  Like  most  Mahratta 
Princes  of  that  time,  he  was  very  imperfectly  educated.  Moreover,  he 
was  possessed  of  a  most  wayward  disposition,  frequently  threatening, 
when  thwarted  in  any  way,  to  throw  up  the  reins  of  government,  and 
take  refuge  in  the  jungle ;  manners  he  had  none. 

Next  came  the  enlightened  head  of  the  Princely  house  of  Jaipur,  the 
second  m  importance  of  the  great  Cliiefs  of  Kajputana. 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  Karaoli  Raja,  whose  following  was  the 
most  quaint  of  all.  Amongst  the  curious  signs  of  his  dignity  he  had 
on  his  escort  four  tigers,  each  chained  on  a  separate  car,  and  guarded 
by  strange -looking  men  in  brass  helmets. 

The  Maharao  Raja  of  Ulwar  was  the  next  to  arrive,  seated  on  a  superb 
elephant,  eleven  feet  high,  magnificently  caparisoned  with  cloth-of-gold 
coverings,  and  chains  and  breastplates  of  gold.  He  was  a  promising- 
looking  lad  who  had  succeeded  to  his  estate  only  two  years  before ;  but 
he  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  low  intriguers,  who  plundered  his 
dominions  and  so  oppressed  his  people  that  the  British  Government 
had  to  take  over  the  management  of  his  State. 

After  Ulwar  came  the  Nawab  of  Tonk,  the  descendant  of  an 
adventurer  from  Swat,  on  the  Peshawar  border,  who  had  become 
possessed  of  considerable  territory  in  Rajputana.  The  Nawab  stood  by 
us  in  the  Mutiny,  when  his  capital  was  plundered  by  Tantia  Topi. 

The  sixth  in  rank  was  the  J&t  Ruler  of  Dholpur,  a  bluff,  coarse- 
looking  man,  and  a  very  rude  specimen  of  his  race. 

Last  of  all  arrived  the  Nawab  of  Jaora,  a  handsome,  perfectly- 
dressed  man  of  considerable  refinement  of  manner,  and  with  all  the 
courtesy  of  a  well-bred  Mahomedan.  Thouph  a  feudatory  of  the 
rebellious  Holkar  of  Indore,  he  kept  aloof  from  n\\  ya-hratta  intrigueS| 
anA  beliaved  well  to  us. 

Some  of  the  Ugkest  of  the  Rajput  Chiefs  declined  to  attend, 
alleging  as  an  excuse  the  distemce  of  their  capitals  from  Agra ;  but  the 
truth  is  that  these  Rulers,  the  best  blood  of  India,  had  never  bowed 
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their  heads  to  any  Power,  not  even  that  of  the  Moghul,  and  the;  eon- 
Bidered  it  would  be  derogatory  to  their  dignity  to  obey  the  sammoDB  of 
the  representative  of  a  sovereign,  of  whom  they  considered  themselves 
the  allies  and  not  the  mere  feudatories,'*' 

Those  of  the  Chieftains  attending  this  durbar  who  had  shown  con- 
spicuous loyalty  during  the  rebellion  were  not  allowed  to  leave  without 
receiving  Bubetantial  rewards.  Sindhia  had  territory  bestowed  on  him 
to  the  value  of  £80,000  a  year.  Jiupur  was  given  the  confiscated 
property  of  KAt  Eiimm,  yielding  £S,000  a  year,  while  others  were 
recompensed  according  to  the  importance  of  the  services  rendered. 


CHAPTEE  XXXIII. 

Wb  remained  at  Agra  until  the  9th  December.  There  was  ao  much  of 
beauty  and  interest  in  and  around  the  place,  that  Lady  Canning  found 
a  wealth  of  subjects  for  her  facile  pencil,  and  was  well  content  to 
remtun  there.  There  were  the  usual  banquets  to  the  residents,  and 
entertainments  given  by  the  Agra  people  to  those  in  camp,  one  of  them 
being  a  party  in  the  Taj  gardens,  to  give  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  tomb  by  moonlight,  when  it  certainly  looks  its  loveliest.  My  wife 
was  more  delighted  even  than  I  had  anticipated  with  the  perfect  baanty 
of  the  Taj  and  the  exquisite  little  mosque  in  the  fort,  the  Uoti'Maajid. 
I  greatly  enjoyed  showing  her  all  that  was  worth  seeing,  and  witnessing 
her  pleasure  on  first  viewing  these  wonderful  works  of  art. 

There  was  no  halt  again,  except  the  usual  one  on  Sunday,  until  we 
reached  Meerut  on  the  21st  December. 

Three  marches  from  Agra  a  fire  broke  out  in  Lady  Canning's  tent 
soon  after  she  had  retired  for  the  night,  caused  by  the  iron  pipe  of  the 
stove,  which  passed  through  the  side  of  the  tent,  becoming  over-heated. 
Lady  Canning's  tents  were  on  one  side  of  the  big  dining-tent,  and  the 
Viceroy's  on  the  other.  Immediately  on  perceiving  the  fire.  Lady 
Canning  ran  across  to  awaken  her  husband,  but  the  Native  sentry,  who 
did  not  know  her  or  understand  a  word  of  what  she  was  saying,  would 
not  let  her  in,  and,  in  despair  of  being  able  to  make  anyone  hear,  she 
rushed  off  to  the  tent  of  Sir  t^dward  Campbell,  the  Mihtary  Secretory, 
which  was  nearest  her  own.  She  succeeded  in  awaking  him,  and  then 
flew  back  to  try  and  save  some  of  her  own  treasures.  The  first  thing 
she  thought  of  was  her  portfoUo  of  drawings,  which  she  dragged  out- 

*  Tlicse  Rajput  Chiefs,  however,  accepted  Lord  Lyttou's  invitation  to 
attend  the  Inii>crial  Assemblage  at  Delhi  on  the  IstJaniiiry,  IS77,  and  having 
once  given  their  allegiance  to  the  'Empress  of  India,'  they  have  since  been  the 
most  aevotedly  loyal  of  Her  M^esty's  feudatoiy  Princes. 
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side ;  but  it  had  already  been  partially  burned,  and  most  of  the  valuable 
and  characteristic  sketches  she  had  made  at  the  different  durbars  were 
destroyed.  She  next  tried  to  rescue  her  jewels,  many  of  which  she 
had  worn  the  night  before ;  her  pearls  were  lying  on  the  dressing-table, 
and  she  was  only  just  in  time  to  save  them ;  one  of  the  strings  had 
caught  fire,  and  several  of  the  pearls  were  blackened.  She  swept  them 
off  the  table  into  a  towel,  and  threw  them  into  a  tub  of  water  standing 
outsid'e.  Her  wardrobe  was  completely  destroyed.  More  damage 
would  have  been  done  had  not  the  Private  Secretary,  Mr.  Lewin 
Bowring,  on  the  alarm  being  given,  hurried  to  the  dining-tent,  and, 
vidth  great  presence  of  mind,  ordered  the  Native  Cavalry  sentry  to  cut 
the  ropes,  causing  it  to  fall  at  once,  and  preventing  the  fire  from 
spreading.  Some  office  boxes  and  records  were  destroyed,  but  nothing 
more.  We  were  as  usual  in  the  advance  camp,  and  did  not  hear  what 
had  happened  imtil  next  morning,  when  Lady  Canning  arrived  dressed 
in  Lady  Campbell's  clothes ;  and  as  Lady  Canning  was  tall,  and  Lady 
Campbell  was  short,  the  effect  was  rather  funny. 

Christmas  was  spent  at  Meerut,  where  I  met  several  of  my  brother 
officers,  amongst  others  my  particular  friend  Edvidn  Johnson,  whom  I 
had  the  great  pleasure  of  introducing  to  my  wife.  With  scarcely  an 
exception,  my  friends  became  hers,  and  this  added  much  to  the 
happiness  of  our  Indian  life. 

Delhi,  our  next  halting-place,  was  cei*tainly  not  the  least  interesting 
in  our  tour.  Lord  Canning  was  anxious  to  understand  all  about  the 
siege,  and  visited  the  different  positions ;  the  Bidge  and  its  surround- 
ings, the  breaches,  and  the  palace,  were  the  chief  points  of  interest. 
There  were  two  *  Delhi  men '  besides  myself  to  explain  everything  to 
him.  Sir  Edward  Campbell,  who  was  with  the  60th  Bifics  throughout, 
and  one  of  the  best  officers  in  the  regiment,  and  Jemmy  Hills,  who  had 
now  become  the  Viceroy's  Aide-de-camp  ;  while  in  Lord  Clyde's  camp 
there  were  Norman,  Stewart,  and  Becher. 

I  had,  of  course,  taken  my  wife  to  the  scenes  of  the  fights  at  Agra. 
Aligarh,  and  Bulandshahr,  but  DeUii  had  the  greatest  fascination  fc  r 
her.  It  is  certainly  an  extraordinarily  attractive  place,  setting  aside 
the  peculiar  interest  of  the  siege.  For  hundreds  of  years  it  had  been 
the  seat  of  Government  under  Bulers  of  various  nationaHties  and 
religions ;  few  cities  have  the  remains  of  so  much  pomp  and  glor^%  and 
very  few  bear  the  traces  of  having  been  besieged  so  often,  or  could  tell 
of  so  much  blood  spilt  in  their  defence,  or  of  such  quantities  of  treasure 
looted  from  them.  When  Tamerlane  captured  Delhi  in  1898  the  city 
was  given  over  to  massacre  for  five  days,  *  some  streets  being  rendered 
impassable  by  heaps  of  dead*;  and  in  1789  the  Persian  conqueror. 
Nadir  Shah,  after  sacking  the  place  for  fifty-eight  days  and  massacring 
thousands  of  its  inhabitants,  carried  off  thirty-two  millions  sterling  of 
booty. 
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Although  the  fierce  nature  of  the  struggle  that  Delhi  had  gone 
tlirough  in  1857  was  apparent  everj^where,  the  inhabitants  seemed 
now  to  have  forgotten  all  about  it.  The  city  was  as  densely  populated 
as  it  had  over  been ;  the  Chandni  Chauk  was  gay  as  formerly  with 
draperies  of  bright -coloured  stuffs;  jewellers  and  shawl-merchants 
carried  on  their  trades  as  briskly  as  ever,  and  were  just  as  eager  in 
their  endeavours  to  tempt  the  Sahib  log  to  spend  their  money  as  if 
trade  had  never  been  interrupted;  so  quickly  do  Orientals  recover 
from  the  effects  of  a  devastating  war. 

We  left  Delhi  on  the  8rd  January,  1860,  marching  via  Kamal. 
When  at  this  place  my  wife  went  to  see  Lady  Canning,  as  she  often 
did  if  we  remained  at  all  late  in  camp.  On  this  particular  occasion 
she  found  her  busy  with  the  English  mail,  wliich  had  just  arrived,  so 
she  said  she  would  not  stay  tlien,  but  would  come  next  day  instead. 
Lady  Camiing,  however,  would  not  let  my  wife  go  until  she  had  read 
her  part  of  a  letter  from  Lady  Waterford,  which  she  thought  would 
amuse  her.  It  was  in  answer  to  one  from  Lady  Canning,  in  which 
she  had  described  the  camp,  and  given  her  sister  a  list  of  all  the  people 
in  it.  Lady  Waterford  wTote  :  *  Your  Quartermaster- General  must  be 
the  son  of  General  Roberts,  who  hves  near  Waterford ;  he  came  home 
on  leave  last  year.  I  must  tell  you  an  amusing  httle  anecdote  about 
his  father.  One  night,  when  the  General  was  dining  at  Ciu'raghmore, 
he  found  hmiself  sitting  next  the  Primate  of  Ireland,  with  whom  he 
entered  into  conversation.  After  some  time  they  discovered  they  had 
known  each  other  in  the  days  of  their  youth,  but  had  never  met  since 
a  certain  morning  on  which  they  went  out  to  fight  a  duel  on  account 
of  some  squabble  at  a  mess ;  happily  the  quarrel  was  stopped  without 
any  harm  being  done,  each  feeling  equally  relieved  at  being  prevented 
from  trying  to  murder  the  other,  as  they  had  been  persuaded  they 
were  in  honour  bound  to  do.  The  two  old  gentlemen  made  very 
merry  over  their  reminiscences.' 

For  some  time  I  had  been  indulging  a  hope  that  I  might  be  sent 
to  China  with  my  old  General,  Hope  Grant,  who  had  been  nominated 
to  the  conunand  of  the  expedition  which,  in  co-operation  with  the 
French,  was  being  prepared  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  of  the  repulse 
experienced  early  in  the  year,  by  the  combined  French  and  EngUsh 
naval  squadrons  in  their  attack  on  the  Taku  forts.  My  hope,  however, 
was  doomed  to  disappointment.  Lord  Clyde  decided  to  send  Lumsden 
and  AUgood  as  A.Q.M.G.'s  with  the  force,  and  I  was  feeling  very  low 
in  consequence.  A  day  or  two  afterwards  we  dined  with  the  Cannings, 
and  liOrd  Clyde  took  my  wife  in  to  dinner.  His  first  remark  to  her 
was :  *  I  think  I  have  earned  your  gratitude,  if  I  have  not  managed  to 
satisfy  everyone  by  these  China  appointments.'  On  my  wife  asking 
for  what  she  was  expected  to  be  grateful,  he  said :  *  Why,  for  not 
sending  your  husband  with  the  expedition,  of  course.    I  suppose  you 
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would  rather  not  be  left  in  a  foreign  (K>untry  alone  a  few  monthB  after 
your  marriage  ?  It  Roberts  hod  not  been  a  newly-married  man,  I 
would  have  sent  him,'  This  was  too  much  tor  ray  wife,  who  sympa- 
thized greatly  with  my  disappointuieiit,  and  she  could  not  help 
relorting;  '  I  am  ati'oid  I  cannot  bo  very  grateful  to  you  for  making 
my  husband  feel  1  am  mining  hia  career  by  atandiug  in  the  way  of  his 
being  sent  on  aenice.  You  have  done  your  beat  to  make  him  regret 
bis  marriage.'  The  poor  old  Chief  was  greatly  astonished,  and  burst 
out  in  his  not  too  reltned  way  :  '  Welt,  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  can  under- 
stand you  women  I  I  have  done  the  very  thing  I  thought  you  would 
like,  and  liave  oidy  succeeded  in  making  you  angry.  I  will  never  try 
to  help  a  woman  again.'  My  wife  saw  that  he  had  meant  to  be  kind, 
and  that  it  was,  as  he  said,  only  because  he  did  not  '  understand 
women  '  that  he  Iiod  made  the  mistake.  She  was  soon  appeased,  and 
in  the  end  she  and  Lord  Clyde  became  great  friends. 

The  middle  of  January  found  us  at  Umballa,  where  Lord  Canning 
met  in  state  all  the  Cis-butlej  Sikli  Chiefs.  Fine,  handsome  men 
they  most  of  tliem  were,  and  magnificently  attired.  Tlte  beautifully 
delicate  tints  which  the  Kikhs  are  so  fond  of,  the  warlike  costumes  of 
some  of  the  Sirdars,  the  quiet  dignity  of  these  higb'bom  men  who 
had  rendered  us  such  signal  aenice  in  our  hour  of  need,  made  the 
scene  most  picturesque  and  impressive.  The  place  of  honour  was 
t^ven  to  the  Maliaraja  of  Patiala  (tlie  grandfather  of  the  present 
Maharaja),  as  tbe  most  powerful  of  tlie  I'bulkian  Princes ;  and  he  was 
followed  by  his  neiglibouts  of  Nabha  and  Jhind,  all  three  splendid 
specimens  of  well-bred  Sikhs,  of  stately  presence  and  courtly  manners. 
They  were  much  gratified  at  having  the  right  of  adoption  granted  to 
their  families,  and  at  being  given  subatftntial  rewards  in  the  ahane  of 
entension  of  territory. 

Tlie  Sikh  Chiefs  were  followed  by  Rajaa  of  minor  importonce,  chiefly 
from  the  neighbouring  hills,  whom  the  Viceroy  had  aummoned  in  order 
to  thank  tlieiu  for  aaaiatance  rendered  during  the  Mutiny.  Many  of 
them  had  gricvancca  to  be  redressed ;  others  hod  favours  to  ask ;  and 
the  Viceroy  was  able  to  more  or  leaa  aatiafy  them  by  judicioualy  yield- 
ing to  reasonable  demands,  and  by  bestowing  minor  powera  on  those 
who  were  likely  to  use  them  well.  The  wisdom  of  this  policy  of 
concession  on  Lord  Canning's  part  waa  proved  in  after  years  by  its 
successful  results. 

On  the  29th  January  the  Baja  of  Kapurlhala  came  out  to  meet 
the  Viceroy  one  march  from  JuUundur.  Ho  hod  supplemented  the 
valuable  assistance  rendered  to  Colonel  Lake  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Mutiny  by  equipping  and  taking  into  Oudh  a  force  of  2,000  men, 
which  he  personally  commanded  in  six  different  actions.  The  Viceroy 
cordially  thanked  him  for  this  timely  service,  and  in  recognition  of  it, 
and  his  continued  and  conspicuous  loyalty,  bestowed  iipnn  iiitri  Urge 
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where  he  eventually  became  oneof  the 

«  the  grandfather  of  tho  enlightened  nobleman  who  came 
to  England  three  years  ago. 

After  visiting  UmritBor,  gay  with  brilliant  iUuminatiooB  in  hononr 
of  the  Viceroy,  and  crowded  with  bikhs  come  to  welcome  the  Queen's 
representative  to  their  sacred  city,  we  arrived  at  Lahore  on  the 
lOth  February. 

Early  the  following  morning  Lord  Canning  mado  his  state  entry. 
As  we  approached  the  citadel  the  long  lino  of  mounted  Chiefs  drawn 
up  to  receive  the  Viceroy  came  into  view.  A  brilliant  asseniblEige  they 
formed,  Sikh  Sirdars,  stately  Hill  Rajputs,  wildly  picturesque  Multanis 
and  Balucbis  with  their  flowing  locks  floating  behind  them,  sturdy 
Tawanas  from  the  Salt  range,  all  gorgeously  arrayed  in  every  colour 
of  the  rainbow,  their  jewels  glittering  in  the  morning  sun,  while  their 
horses,  magnificently  caparisoned  in  cloth-of-gold  saddle  cloths,  and 
gold  and  silver  trappings,  pranced  and  curvetted  under  pressure  of 
tbe'a  severe  bits.  As  the  procession  appeared  in  sight  they  moved 
forward  in  one  long  dazzling  cavalcade,  each  part;  of  Chiefs  being 
headed  by  the  CommisBioner  of  the  district  from  which  they  came  ; 
they  saluted  as  they  approached  the  Viceroy,  and  then  passing  him  fell 
in  behind,  between  the  Body  Quard  and  the  Artillery  of  the  escort. 
A  royal  salute  was  fired  from  the  fort  as  we  passed  under  the  city 
walls  ;  we  then  wound  through  the  ci^-il  station  of  An&rli&li,  and  on 
to  camp  where  the  garrison  of  Mian  Mir,  under  the  command  of 
Major-Oeneral  Sir  Charles  Wiudham,  was  drawn  up  to  receive  the 
Viceroy. 

At  nightfall  there  were  illuminations  and  a  procession  of  elephants ; 
the  Viceroy,  seated  in  a  superb  howdah,  led  the  way  through  the 
brilliantly  lighted  city.  Suddenly  a  shower  of  rockets  was  discharged 
which  resulted  in  a  stampede  of  the  elephants,  who  rushed  through 
the  narrow  streets,  and  tied  in  every  direction,  to  the  imminent  peril 
and  great  discomfort  of  the  riders.  In  time  they  were  quiet«d  and 
brought  back,  only  to  become  again  unmanageable  at  a  fresh  volley 
of  fireworks;  a  second  time  they  were  pacified,  and  as  they  seemed 
to  be  getting  accustomed  to  the  noise  and  lights,  the  procession  pro- 
ceeded to  the  garden  of  the  old  palace.  Here  the  elephants  were 
drawn  up,  when  all  at  once  a  fresh  discharge  of  rockets  from  every 
side  drove  them  mad  with  fright,  ajid  off  they  bolted  under  the  trees, 
through  gates,  and  some  of  them  could  not  be  pulled  up  until  they  had 
gone  far  into  the  country.  Ilowdahs  were  crushed,  hats  torn  off,  but, 
Strange  to  say,  there  was  only  one  serious  casualty ;  an  officer  was 
swept  out  of  his  howdah  by  the  hraoch  of  a  tree,  and  falling  to  the 
ground,  had  his  thigh  broken.  Lord  Clyde  declared  that  a  general 
action  was  not  half  so  dangerous,  and  he  would  much  sooner  have 
been  in  one  I 
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The  Lahore  durbar,  at  which  the  Punjab  Chiefs  were  received,  sur- 
passed any  former  ceremonials  in  point  of  numbers  and  splendour  of 
effect.  Many  of  Bunjit  Singh's  Sirdars  were  present,  and  many  who 
had  fought  against  us  in  the  Sutlej  and  Punjab  campaigns,  but  had  now 
become  our  fast  friends.  The  Chiefs  quite  spontaneously  prepared  and 
presented  Lord  Canning  with  an  address,  and,  in  reply,  his  Excellency 
made  an  eloquent  and  telling  speech,  commenting  in  terms  of  the 
highest  appreciation  on  the  courage  and  loyalty  displayed  by  the  Nobles 
and  people  of  the  Punjab  during  the  Mutiny. 

While  the  camp  was  marching  to  Sialkot,  where  the  Maharaja  of 
Kashmir  and  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Punjab  were  to  be 
received,  the  Viceroy,  accompanied  by  Lady  Canning,  Lord  Clyde,  and 
a  small  staff,  went  on  a  flying  visit  to  Peshawar,  with  the  object  of 
satisfying  himself,  by  personal  examination  of  our  position  there,  as  to 
the  advisability  or  othen\'ise  of  a  retirement  cis-Indus — a  retrograde 
movement  which  John  LawTence  was  still  in  favoin:  of.  The  visit,  how- 
ever, only  served  to  strengthen  Lord  Canning  in  his  preconceived 
opinion  that  Peshawar  must  be  held  on  to  as  our  frontier  station. 

My  wife  remained  at  Mian  Mir  with  our  good  friends  Doctor  and 
Mrs.  T^Trell  Boss  until  it  was  time  for  her  to  go  to  Simla,  and  the  kind 
thoughtfulness  of  Lord  Canning,  who  told  me  the  camp  now  worked  so 
well  that  my  presence  was  not  always  necessary,  enabled  me  to  be  with 
her  from  time  to  time. 

Lord  Canning's  tour  was  now  nearly  over,  and  we  marched  without 
any  halt  of  importance  from  Sialkot  to  Kalka  at  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
where,  on  the  9th  April,  the  camp  was  broken  up.  It  was  high  time  to 
get  into  cooler  regions,  for  the  heat  of  the  tents  in  the  day  had  become 
very  oppressive. 

Thus  ended  a  six  months'  march  of  over  a  thousand  miles — a  march 
never  likely  to  be  undertaken  again  by  any  other  Viceroy  of  India,  now 
that  railway  trains  run  from  Calcutta  to  Peshawar,  and  saloon  carriages 
have  taken  the  place  of  big  tents. 

This  progress  tlnrough  India  had  excellent  results.  The  advantages 
of  the  representative  of  the  Sovereign  meeting  face  to  face  the  principal 
feudatories  and  Chiefs  of  our  great  dependency  were  very  considerable, 
and  the  opportunity  afforded  to  the  Viceroy  of  personally  acknowledg- 
ing and  rewarding  the  services  of  those  who  had  helped  us,  and  of 
showing  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  be  lenient  to  those  who  had  failed  to 
do  so,  pro\'ided  they  should  remain  loyal  in  the  future,  had  a  very  good 
effect  over  the  whole  of  India.  The  wise  concessions  also  announced 
at  the  different  durbars  as  regards  the  adoption  by  Native  Bulers  of 
successors  to  their  estates,  and  the  grant  to  Native  gentlemen  of  such  a 
share  as  they  were  fitted  for  in  the  government  of  the  country,  were 
undoubtedly  more  appreciated  than  any  other  description  of  reward 
given  for  assistance  in  the  Mutiny. 
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My  duty  with  the  Viceroy  beinR  ended,  I  returned  to  Mian  Mir  to 
fetch  my  vdie  and  the  httio  daughter,  who  had  made  her  appearance  on 
tiie  10th  March,  and  eHcort  them  hoth  to  Simla.  The  journey  up  the 
hill  was  a  tedious  one.  Carriages  ^lei-e  not  then  uaed  as  they  are  now, 
and  my  wife  travelled  in  ajamiiaii,  a  kind  of  open,  lialf- reclining  sedan 
choir,  carried  by  relays  of  four  men,  while  I  rode  or  walked  by  her  side. 
She  liad  been  greatly  exhausted  by  the  heat  of  the  journey  from  Mian 
Mir,  but  as  we  ascended  higher  and  higher  up  the  mountaui  side,  and 
the  atmosphere  became  clearer  and  fresher,  she  began  to  revive.  Four 
hours,  however,  of  tliis  unaccustomed  mode  of  travelling  ii>  her  weak 
state  had  completely  tired  her  out,  so  on  finding  a  fairly  comfortable 
bangalow  at  the  end  of  tlie  first  stage,  I  decided  to  remain  there  the 
next  day.  After  that  we  went  on,  stage  by  stage,  until  we  reached 
Simla.  Our  house,  '  Mount  Pleasant,'  was  on  the  very  top  of  a  hill ; 
up  and  up  we  clinibed  through  the  rhododendron  forest,  along  a  path 
crimson  with  the  fallen  blossom,  till  we  got  to  the  top,  when  a  glqrioas 
view  opened  out  before  our  delighted  eyes.  The  wooded  hills  of  Jakho 
and  Elysium  in  the  foreground,  Mahasu  and  the  beautiful  Shalli  peaks 
in  the  middle  distance,  and  beyond,  towering  above  all,  the  everlasting 
siiows  glistening  in  the  morning  snn,  formed  a  picture  tlie  beauty  of 
which  quite  entranced  us  both.  I  could  hardly  persuade  my  wife  to 
leave  it  and  come  into  the  house.  Hunger  and  fatigue,  however,  at 
length  triumphed.  Our  servants  iiad  aiTangcd  ever,t'thing  in  our  little 
abode  most  comfortably  ;  bright  fires  were  burning  in  the  grates,  a  cosy 
breakfast  was  awaiting  us,  and  the  feeling  tliat  at  last  we  had  a  home 

Lord  Canning  did  not  remain  long  at  Simla.  His  Council  in  Calcutta 
was  about  to  lose  its  President,  Sir  James  Outram,  who  was  leaving 
India  on  account  of  failing  health  ;  and  as  the  suggestion  to  impose  an 
income-tax  was  creating  a  good  deal  of  agitation,  the  Viceroy  hurried 
back  to  Calcutta,  deeming  it  expedient  to  be  on  the  spot. 

The  measures  necessary  for  the  suppression  of  the  Mutiny  had 
emptied  the  Government  coffers ;  and  although  a  large  loan  had  been 
raised,  the  local  authorities  found  it  impossible  to  cope  with  the  in- 
creased expenditure.  Lord  Canning  had,  therefore,  applied  to  the 
Government  in  England  for  the  services  of  a  trained  financier ;  and 
Mr.  ^VilEon,  who  hod  a  great  reputation  in  this  respect,  was  sent  out. 
He  declared  the  only  remedy  to  be  pn  income-tax,  and  ho  was  supported 
in  this  view  by  the  merchants  of  Calcutta.  Other  Europeans,  however, 
who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  India,  pointed  out  that  it  Vlaa  not 
advisable  to  ignore  the  dislike  of  Natives  to  such  direct  taxation  ;  and 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  Governor  of  Madras,  argued  well  and  wisely 
against  the  scheme.  Instead,  however,  of  confining  his  action  in  the 
matter  to  warning  and  advising  tlie  supreme  Government,  he  publicly 
proclaimed  his  opposition,  thus  gi%'ing  the  signal  for  agitation  to  oil  the 
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malcontents  in  India.  Lord  Elphinstone,  the  Governor  of  Bombay, 
followed  Trevelyan's  example,  but  in  a  less  pronomiced  manner,  and 
these  attacks  from  the  minor  Presidencies  proved  a  serious  embarrass- 
ment to  the  action  of  the  Government.  In  spite  of  all  this  antagonism, 
the  income-tax  was  passed,  and  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan*8  unusuol  pro- 
cedure led  to  his  recall. 

Lord  Canning  left  Simla  for  his  long  and  trying  journey  in  May, 
about  the  hottest  time  of  the  year.  On  my  taking  leave  of  him,  he  told 
mc  that  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  then  conmianding  the  Bombay  army,  had  been 
appointed  to  succeed  Lord  Clyde,  who  had  long  been  anxious  to  return 
to  England,  and  that  Sir  Hugh,  though  he  intended  to  go  to  Calcutta 
himself,  wished  the  Head -Quarters  of  the  Army  to  remain  at  Simla ;  a 
(jucstion  about  which  we  had  been  rather  anxious,  as  it  would  have 
been  an  unpleasant  breaking  up  of  all  our  plans,  had  I  been  ordered  to 
Calcutta. 

Life  at  Simla  was  somewhat  monotonous.  The  society  was  not  very 
large  in  those  days ;  but  there  were  a  certain  number  of  people  on  leave 
from  the  plains,  who  then,  as  at  present,  had  nothing  to  do  but  amuse 
themselves,  consequently  there  was  a  good  deal  of  gaiety  in  a  small 
way ;  but  we  entered  into  it  very  little.  My  wife  did  not  care  much 
about  it,  and  had  been  very  ill  for  the  greater  part  of  the  summer.  She 
had  made  two  or  three  kind  friends,  and  was  very  happy  in  her 
mountain  home,  though  at  times,  perhaps,  a  Uttle  lonely,  as  I  had  to 
be  in  office  the  greater  part  of  each  day. 

In  the  autmnn  we  made  a  trip  into  the  interior  of  the  hills,  beyond 
Sunla,  wliich  was  a  new  and  dehghtful  experience  for  my  wife.  We 
usually  started  in  the  morning,  sending  our  servants  on  about  half  way, 
when  they  prepared  breakfast  for  us  in  some  pretty,  shady  spot ;  there 
we  remained,  reading,  writing,  or  resting,  until  after  lunch,  and  it  was 
time  to  move  on,  that  we  might  get  to  our  halting  place  for  the  night 
before  dinner. 

It  was  a  lovely  time  of  the  year,  when  the  autumn  tints  made  the 
forest  gorgeous,  and  the  scarlet  festoons  of  the  Himalayan  vine  stood 
out  in  brilliant  contrast  to  the  dark  green  of  the  solenm  deodar,  amongst 
the  branches  of  which  it  loves  to  twine  itself. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

In  1860  an  important  alteration  was  made  in  the  organization  of  the 
army  in  India,  by  the  passing  of  a  Bill  \f\r  t^p  ftrm>.lgn.mfttion  of  the  local 
European  Forces  with  the  Royal  Army. 

On  the  transfer  of  the  administration  of  India  from  the  Honourable 
East  India  Company  to  the  Crown,  a  question  arose  as  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  European  soldiers  had  enlisted.  The  Government 
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contended  that  the  conditions  were  in  no  way  afTected  bj'  the  abolition 
of  the  Company.  The  soldiera,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  to  be 
re-enlisted,  and  on  this  being  refuHed  they  asked  for  their  discharge. 
This  was  granted,  and  10,000  onto!  the  16,000  men  serving  in  the  local 
army  had  to  be  sent  to  England.  These  men  were  replaced  and  the 
local  Forces  were  kept  up  to  strength  by  fresh  drafts  from  England  ; 
but,  from  the  date  of  the  amaleaniation.  enlistment  to  aerve  golelv  in 

IaditffMta.ce8afc 

There  waa  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  this 
measure  ;  officers  of  the  Queen's  service  for  the  most  port,  and  notably 
Sir  Hugh  Bose,  were  in  favour  of  it,  but  it  was  not  generally  popular  in 
India.  It  was  feared  that  the  change  would  result  in  a  great  increase 
to  the  military  charges  which  the  Indian  Government  would  be  colled 
upon  to  pay ;  that,  notwithstanding  such  increase,  there  would  be  a 
serious  diminution  in  the  control  exercised  by  that  Government  over 
the  administration  and  organization  of  the  British  Army  in  India  ;  and 
that,  under  the  pressure  of  political  emergency  in  Europe,  troops  might 
be  withdrawn  and  Indian  requirements  disregarded.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  in  favour  of  the  Bill  thought  that,  after  the  transfer  of 
India  to  the  Crown,  the  maintenance  of  a  separate  Force  uncontrolled 
by  the  Horse  Guards  would  be  an  anomalj'.  There  was,  no  doubt, 
much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  but,  although  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  fears  of  those  opposed  to  the  change  were  not  altogether 
without  foundation,  in  my  opinion  it  was  unavoidable,  and  haa  greatly 
benefited  both  scnices. 

The  amalgamation  considerably  accelerated  my  promotion,  for,  in 
order  to  place  the  Indian  Ordnance  Corps  on  the  same  footing  us  those 
of  the  Hoyal  service,  the  rank  of  Second  Captain  had  to  be  introduced 
into  the  former,  a  rank  to  which  I  attained  in  October,  IBOO,  only,  how- 
ever, to  hold  it  for  one  day,  as  the  next  wy  name  appeared  in  the 
Gazette  as  a  Urevet  Major. 

The  same  year  saw  the  introduction  of  the  btaff  Corps.  This  was 
the  outcome  of  the  disappearance  during  the  Mutiny  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Regular  regiments  of  the  Bengal  Army,  and  their  replace- 
ment by  Irregular  regiments.  But,  as  under  the  Irregular  system  the 
number  of  British  otUcers  with  each  corps  was  too  limited  to  admit  of 
their  promotion  being  carried  on  regimentally,  as  had  been  done  under 
the  Begular  system,*  some  organization  hod  to  be  devised  by  which 

•  Uuder  tho  Regular  system,  which  was  modelled  on  the  Eoyal  Army 
organization,  each  regiment  of  Kative  Cavalry  Lad  22,  and  each  regiment  of 
Native  Infantrj'  25  British  officers,  who  rose  to  tho  higher  grades  by  seniority. 
From  this  establiBtiiueut  officers  wore  taken,  without  being  seconded,  for  the 
nmltitariouB  extra- regimental  duties  on  which  tlie  Iiidisa  Army  was,  and  is 
atill,  employed,  viz..  Staff,  Civil,  Pohtical,  IDommiasariat,  Pay,  Public  Works, 
Slud,  and  Survey.     Witli  tlie  Irregular  system  this  was  no  longer  possible. 
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the  pay  and  promotion  of  all  officers  joining  the  Indian  Army  in  future 
conld  be  arranged.  Many  schemes  were  put  torwEird ;  eventually  one 
tormulated  by  Colonel  Nonaan  was,  with  certain  modifications,  accepted 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  result  being  that  all  officers  about  to  enter 
the  Indian  Anuy  were  to  be  placed  on  one  liut,  in  which  they  would  be 
promoted  after  fixed  periods  of  sernce  ;•  and  all  those  officers  who  had 
been  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  disbandment  of  their  regi- 
ments, or  bv  the  anbBtitution  of  the  Irregular  for  the  Regular  system, 
were  to  have  the  option  of  joining  it.  The  term  Staff  Corps,  however, 
was  a  luienonicr,  for  the  conetitution  of  the  Corps  and  the  training  of 
its  officers  had  no  special  connection  with  statf  requirements. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  summer  the  Viceroy  announced  his  intention 
of  making  a  march  through  Central  India,  and  I  was  again  ordered  to 
take  charge  of  his  camp,  which  was  to  be  fonned  at  Benares.  My  wife 
and  her  baby  remained  at  Siinla  with  our  friends  the  Donald  Stewarts, 
and  I  left  her  feeling  sure  that  with  them  she  would  be  happy  and  well 
taken  core  of. 

Sir  Hugh  Itose  was  at  Allahabad,  and  as  I  pamed  through  that  place 
I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  new 
Chief,  being  aii:iious  to  meet  an  officer  whom  I  had  held  in  great 
admiration  from  the  lime  when,  as  Charge  d'affaires  at  Constanti- 
nople, liis  pluck  and  foresight  practically  saved  Turkey  in  her  time  of 
peril  from  Russia's  threatened  attack — admiration  increased  by  the 
masterly  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  the  Central  India  eaui^ 
jjltJfQ,  in  spite  of  almost  overwhelming  difficulties  from  want  of 
transport  and  other  causes,  and  a  severe  attack  of  sunstroke,  which 
would  liave  incapacitated  many  men.  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  when  I  first  met 
hiiu  At  Allahabad,  was  fifty-nine  years  of  age,  tall,  slight,  with  refined 
features,  rather  deUcate- looking,  and  possessing  a  distinctly  distin- 
guished appearance.  He  received  me  most  kindly,  and  told  me  that  he 
wislied  mo  to  return  to  Head-Quarters  when  the  Viceroy  could  dispense 
with  my  services. 

The  camp  this  year  was  by  no  means  on  so  grand  a  scale  ns  the  pre- 
ceding one.  The  escort  was  much  smaller,  a:id  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  with  Army  Head-Quarters  did  not  mareh  with  us  as  on  the 
previous  occasion. 

Lord  and  Lady  Canning  arrived  by  steamer  at  Uenarae  on  the 
6th  November,  and  I  wont  on  board  to  meet  them.   Lord  Canning  was 

altliougb  the  niunbet  of  British  oHicc 
inerPttHod  from  3  to  9  with  a  Cavalry,  ai 
'  CuTilain  alter  twelve  years,'  Major 
Coluiiul  artur  twenty-six  ytiars. 
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cardial  ondpleaEont  as  usual, but  I  did  not  tliink  he  looked  weU.  Lady 

Canning  was  charming  as  ever;  she  repronchcd  mo  tor  not  having 
brought  my  wife,  but  when  I  told  her  how  ill  she  had  been,  she  agreed 
that  camp  was  not  qoite  the  placo  for  her. 

Benares,  to  my  mind,  is  a  moat  disappointing  city  ;  the  Btreets  are 
narrow  and  dirty,  there  ore  no  fine  buildings,  and  it  is  only  mteiesttnii; 
from  its  being  held  so  sacred  by  the  Hindus.  The  view  of  the  city  and 
burning  ghA.tu  from  the  river  is  picturesque  and  pretty,  but  there  is 
nothing  else  worth  seeing. 

Two  days  were  occupied  in  getting  the  camp  to  Mirzarpur,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Ganges.  There  wiui  no  bridge,  and  everj'thing  had 
to  be  taken  over  in  boats  ;  10,000  men,  1,000  horses,  2,000  camels, 
2,000  bullocks,  besides  all  the  tents,  cariis,  and  baggage,  had  to  be 
ferried  across  the  groat  rivar.  The  180  elephants  swam  over  with  their 
malioiili  on  their  backs  to  keep  their  heads  straight  and  urge  them  on ; 
the  stream  was  rapid,  and  it  was  a  difficult  business  to  land  them  safely 
at  the  other  side,  but  at  last  it  was  accomplished,  and  our  only  casualty 
was  one  camel,  which  fell  overboard. 

The  march  to  Jubbulpur  lay  tlu^ugh  very  pretty  scenery,  low  hills 
and  beautiful  jimglc,  ablaze  with  the  flame-coloured  blossom  of  the 
dh^k-tree.  Game  abounded,  and  an  occasional  tiger  was  killed.  Lord 
Canning  sometimes  accompanied  the  shooting  expeditions,  but  not 
often,  for  he  was  greatly  engrossed  iji,  and  oppressed  by,  hie  work, 
which  he  appeared  unable  to  tlu-ow  off.  Even  during  the  morning's 
diive  he  was  occupied  with  papers,  and  on  reaching  camp  he  went 
straight  to  his  office  lent,  where  ho  remained  the  whole  day  till  dinner- 
time, returning  to  it  directly  the  meal  was  over,  unless  there  were 
strangers  present  witli  whom  he  wished  to  converse. 

At  Jubbulpur  the  Viceroy  held  a  durbar  for  the  Maharaja  Tykaii 
Holkaf  of  Indatg,  and  some  minor  Chiefs  of  that  part  of  the  country. 
TTn)V.ir-a  .-nnHiK-t.  linnng  the  MuUi^T  was  not  altogether  above  sospicion, 
but,  considering  that  the  only  troops  at  his  disposal  belonged  to  the 
mutinous  Indore  Contingent,  which  consisted  mainly  of  Hindustanis 
cnhstcd  by  EngUsh  ofhccrs,  over  whom  he  could  not  be  expected  to 
exercise  much  control,  Tiorti  yftiining  g-AvR  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
and  was  willing  to  attriEule  his  equivocal  behaviour  to  want  of  ability 
and  timidity,  rather  than  to  disloyalty,  and  therefore  allowed  him  to 
come  to  the  durbar. 

Another  potentate  received  at  this  time  by  the  Viceroy  was  the  Begum 
of  Bhopal,  who,  beiug  a  powerful  and  skilful  Buler,  and  absolutely 
loyal  to  the  British  Government,  had  afforded  us  most  valuable  assist- 
ance during  the  rebeUion.  She  was  one  of  those  women  whom  the 
East  has  occasionally  produced,  endowed  with  conspicuous  talent  and 
great  strength  of  character,  a  quality  which,  from  its  rarity  amongst 
Indian  women,  gives  immense  iuflnence  to  those  who  possess  it.    Lord 
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Canning;  congratulated  the  Begum  on  the  Buccesa  with  which  she  had 

governed  her  country,  thanked  her  for  her  timely  help,  and  begtowj]^ 
iinnn  hpr  a  IpJgB  tract  ot  country  aa  a  reward.  She  was  n  determined- 
looking  little  woman,  and  spoke  fluently  in  her  own  language  ;  she 
personally  managed  the  affairs  of  her  State,  and  wrote  a  remarkably 
interesting  account  of  her  travelUng  experiences  during  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca. 

Just  OS  the  Begum  took  her  departure,  news  was  brought  in  of  the 
presence  of  a  tiger  two  or  three  miles  from  the  cantonment,  and  as 
many  of  us  as  could  get  away  started  off  in  pursuit.  Not  considering 
myself  a  first-rate  shot,  I  thought  I  should  be  best  employed  with  the 
beaters,  but,  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  the  tiger  broke  from  the  jungle 
within  a  tew  yards  of  my  elephant :  I  could  not  resist  having  a  shot, 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  knock  him  over. 

While  at  Jubbulpur,  I  visited  the  famous  marble  rocks  on  the 
Nerbudda.  We  rowed  up  the  river  for  about  a  mile,  when  the  stream 
Iwgaji  to  narrow,  anii  splendid  masses  of  marble  came  into  view.  The 
clifTs  rise  to  about  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  pure  white  below,  gradually 
shading  off  to  gray  at  the  top.  The  water  at  their  base  is  of  a  deep 
brown  colour,  perfectly  transparent  and  smooth,  in  which  the  white 
rocks  are  reflected  with  the  utmost  distinctncsn.  In  the  crei'ices  hang 
numerous  beehives,  whose  inmates  one  has  to  be  careful  not  to  disturb, 
for  on  the  bank  are  the  graves  of  two  Englishmen  who,  having 
incautiously  aroused  the  vicious  little  creatures,  were  attacked  and 
drowned  in  dicing  under  the  water  to  escape  from  their  stings. 

A  few  days  later  the  Viceroy  left  coiup,  and  proceeded  to  Lucknow, 
where  he  held  another  durbar  for  tlio  Talukdars  of  Oudli.  Lady 
Canning  continued  to  march  with  us  to  Mirzapur,  where  I  took  her  on 
board  her  barge,  and  bade  her  farewell— a  last  farewell,  for  I  never  saw 
this  good,  beautiful,  and  gifted  woman  again. 

The  camp  being  broken  up,  I  returned  towards  the  end  ot  February 
to  my  work  in  the  Quartermaster- General's  Office  at  Simla.  I  found 
the  place  deep  in  enow ;  it  looked  very  beautiful,  but  the  change  of 
temperature,  from  the  great  heat  of  Central  India  to  several  degrees  ot 
frost,  was  somewliat  trying.  My  wife  had  benefited  greatly  from  the 
fine  bracing  air,  and  both  she  and  our  baby  appeared  pictures  of 
health ;  but  a  day  or  two  after  my  arrival  the  little  one  was  token  ill, 
and  died  within  one  week  of  her  birthday — our  first  great  sorrow. 

We  passed  a  very  quiet,  uneventful  summer,  and  in  the  be^ning  of 
October  we  left  Simla  for  AUobabad,  where  I  had  received  instructions 
to  prepare  a  camp  for  the  Viceroy,  who  had  arranged  to  hold  an 
investiture  of  the  Star  ot  Xndia,  the  new  Order  which  was  originally 
designed  to  honour  the  principal  Chiefs  ot  India  who  had  done  us 
good  service,  by  associating  them  with  some  of  the  highest  and  most 
distinguished  personages  in  England,  and  a  few  carefully  selected 
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Europeene  in  India.    Lord  Canning  waa  the  first  Grand  Master,  uid 
Sir  Hugh  Rose  the  first  Knight. 

The  durbar  at  which  the  Maharajas  Sjnrlliii^  und  Pftti«-1»-|  '1">  Bajpim 
of  BhopaJ,  BJid  the  Nawab  of  Rampur  were  Invested,  was  a  most 
imposing  ceremony.  The  Beguiu  was  the  cjnosure  of  all  eyea— a 
female  Knight  was  a  novelty  to  Europeans  a«  well  as  to  Natives — and 
there  was  much  curiosity  as  to  how  she  would  conduct  herself;  but  no 
one  could  have  behaved  with  greater  dignity  or  more  perfect  decorum, 
and  she  made  a  pretty  little  speech  in  Urdu  in  reply  to  Lord  Canning's 
complimeotary  address.  She  was  dressed  iu  cloth -of -gold,  and  wore 
magnificent  jewels  ;  but  the  effect  of  her  rich  costume  was  somewhat 
marred  by  a  funny  httle  wreath  of  artificial  flowers,  woollen  mittens, 
and  black  worsted  stockings  with  white  tips.  When  my  wife  visited 
the  Begum  after  the  durbar,  she  showed  her  these  curious  appendages 
with  great  pride,  saying  slie  wore  them  because  they  were  '  English 
fashion.'  This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  ladies  were  admitted  to 
a  durbar,  out  of  compliment  to  the  Begum, 

That  evening  my  wife  was  token  in  to  dinner  by  a  man  whose  manner 
and  appearance  greatly  impressed  her,  but  she  did  not  catch  his  name 
when  he  was  introduced;  she  much  enjoyed  his  conversation  during 
dinner,  which  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for,  before  she  left  the  table, 
he  told  her  his  name  was  Bortle  Frere.*  She  never  saw  him  ogun, 
but  she  always  says  he  interested  her  more  than  almost  any  of  the 
many  distinguished  men  she  has  since  met. 

From  Allaliabad  the  Viceroy  again  visited  Lucknow,  this  time  with 
the  object  of  urging  upon  the  i'alukdars  the  suppression  of  the  horrible 
custom  of  female  infanticide,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  combined 
pride  and  poverty  of  the  Rajputs.  In  various  parts  of  India  attempts 
had  been  made,  with  more  or  loss  success,  to  put  a  stop  to  this  inhuman 
practice.  But  not  much  impression  had  been  made  in  Oudh,  in 
consequence  of  the  inordinately  large  dowries  demanded  from  the 
Bajput  fathers  of  marriageable  daughters.  Two  hundred  Tslukdars 
attended  Lord  Canning's  last  durbar,  and,  in  reply  to  his  feeling  and 
telling  speech,  declared  their  firm  detennioation  to  do  their  beet  to 
discourage  the  evil. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  had  decided  to  pass  the  winter  in  marching 
through  the  Punjab,  and  inspecting  the  different  stations  for  troops  in 
the  north  of  India.  The  Head-Quarters  camp  hod,  therefore,  been 
formed  at  Jullundur,  and  thither  we  proceeded  when  the  gathering  at 
Allahabad  had  dispersed.  We  had  but  just  arrived,  when  we  were 
shocked  and  grieved  beyond  measure  to  hear  of  Lady  Canning's  death. 
Instead  of  accompanying  the  Viceroy  to  Allahabad  she  hod  gone  to 
Darjeehng,  and  on  her  return,  anxious  to  make  sketches  of  the  beaatifnl 

•  The  late  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  B«rt,  G.C.R,  G.C.ai. 
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jungle  scenery,  she  arranged,  alas!  oontrary  to  the  advice  of  those  with 
her,  to  spend  one  night  in  the  terai,*  where  she  contracted  jangle- 
fever,  to  which  she  succumbed  ten  days  after  her  return  to  Calouttft. 
Her  dcsth  was  a  real  personal  sorrow  Co  &11  who  hod  the  privilege  of 
knowing  her ;  what  must  it  have  been  to  her  husband,  returning  to 
England  without  the  helpmate  who  had  shared  and  hghtened  the 
burden  of  bis  anxieties,  and  gloried  in  the  buccsbs  which  crowned  his 
eventful  career  in  India. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  arrived  in  the  middle  of  November,  and 
all  the  officers  of  the  Head-Quarters  camp  went  out  to  meet  him.  I 
was  mounted  on  a  spirited  nutmeg-graj  Arab,  a  present  from  Allgood. 
Sir  Hugh  greatly  fancied  Arabian  horees,  and  immediately  noticed 
mine.  He  called  me  up  to  him,  and  asked  me  where  I  got  him,  and 
of  what  caste  be  was.  From  that  moment  he  never  varied  in  the 
kindness  and  consideration  with  which  he  treated  me,  and  I  always 
fancied  I  owed  bis  being  well  disposed  towards  me  from  (he  very  first 
to  the  fact  that  I  was  riding  my  handsome  little  Arab  that  day;  he 
loved  a  good  horse,  and  liked  his  staff  to  be  well  mounted.  A  few  days 
afterwards  he  told  me  he  wialicd  me  to  accompany  him  on  the  Hying 
toiu'B  he  proposed  to  moke  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  see  more  of 
the  country  and  troops  than  would  be  possible  if  he  marched  altogether 
with  the  big  camp. 

We  went  to  Umritsar,  Mian  Mir,  and  Sialkot ;  at  each  place  there 
were  the  usual  inspections,  mess  dinners,  and  entertainments.  The 
Chief's  visit  made  a  break  in  the  ordinary  life  of  a  cantonment,  and 
the  residents  were  glad  to  take  advantage  of  it  to  get  up  variona 
festivities ;  Sir  Hugh,  too,  was  most  hospitably  inclined,  so  that  there 
was  always  a  great  deal  to  do  besides  actual  duty  when  we  arrived  at 
a  station. 

Jamu,  where  the  Ruler  of  Kashmir  resides  during  the  winter,  is  not 
far  from  Sialkot,  so  Sir  Hugh  was  tempted  to  accept  an  invitation  from 
the  Maharaja  to  pay  him  a  visit  and  enjoy  some  good  pig-sticking,  to 
my  mind  the  finest  sport  in  the  world.  His  Highness  entertiuned  us 
right  royally,  and  gave  us  excellent  sport,  but  our  pleasure  was  marred 
by  the  Chief  having  a  bad  fall :  he  hod  got  the  first  spear  ofi'  a  fine 
boar,  who,  feeUug  himself  wounded,  turned  and  charged,  knocking 
over  Sir  Hugh's  horse.  All  three  lay  in  a  heap  together;  the  pig  was 
dead,  the  horse  was  badly  ripped  up,  and  the  Chief  showed  no  signs  of 
life.  We  carried  him  back  to  Jamn  on  a  cJmrpoy,^  and  when  he 
regained  consciousness  we  found  that  no  great  harm  was  done  beyond 
a  severely  bruised  face  and  a  badly  sprained  leg,  which,  though  still 
very  painful  two  or  three  days  later,  did  not  prevent  the  plucky  old 
fellow  from  riding  over  the  battle-field  of  Chilianwalla. 

*  The  ffever-giving  tract  ofoooutiy  at  the  foot  of  the  Hunalayu. 
t  Native  stnng  bed. 
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Very  Boon  after  this  Noniian,  who  was  then  Adjntant-Oeneral  of  the 

Army,  left  Hoad-Quftrtera  to  take  up  the  appointment  of  Secretory  to 
tho  Govemraent  of  India  in  the  MiUtary  Department.  Before  we 
parted  he  cxpresHed  a  hope  that  I  would  soon  follow  him,  as  a  vacancy 
in  the  Department  was  about  to  take  place,  which  he  said  ho  was  sure 
Lord  Conning  would  allow  him  to  offer  to  me.  Norman  was  succeeded 
as  Adjutant- General  of  the  Indian  Army  by  Edwin  Johnson,  the  last 
officer  who  filled  that  post,  aa  it  was  done  away  with  when  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  services  was  carried  into  effect. 

Two  marches  from  Jhelum  my  wife  was  suddenly  taken  alarmingly 
ill.  and  had  to  remain  behind  when  the  camp  moved  on.  Sir  Hugh 
Rose  most  kindly  insisted  on  leaving  hia  doctor  (Longhurst)  in  charge 
of  her,  and  told  me  I  must  stay  with  her  as  long  as  was  necessary. 
For  three  whole  weeks  we  remained  on  the  encamping  ground  of 
Sahawor ;  at  the  end  of  that  time,  thanks  (humanly  speaking)  to  the 
skill  and  care  of  our  Doctor,  she  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  put 
into  a  doolie  and  carried  to  Lahore,  I  riding  a  camel  by  her  side,  for 
my  horses  had  gone  on  with  the  camp. 

While  at  Lahore  I  received  a  most  kind  letter  from  Normac,  offering 
me  the  post  in  the  Secretariat  which  he  had  already  told  me  was  about 
to  become  vacant.  After  some  hesitation—  for  the  Secretariat  had  its 
attractions,  particularly  as  regarded  pay — I  decided  to  decline  the 
proffered  appointment,  as  my  acceptance  of  it  would  have  taken  me 
away  from  purely  military  work  and  the  chance  of  sendee  in  the  field. 
I  left  my  wife  on  the  high-road  to  recovery,  and  hurried  after  the  camp, 
overtaking  it  at  Peshawar  just  in  time  to  accompany  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  ou  his  ride  along  the  Derajat  frontier,  a  trip  I  should  have 
been  very  sorry  to  have  missed.  We  visited  every  station  from  Kohat 
to  Bajanpur,  a  ride  of  about  440  miles.  Urigndier- General  Neville 
Chamberlain,  who  was  still  commanding  tho  Punjab  Frontier  Force, 
met  US  at  Eohat,  and  remained  with  us  to  tlie  end.  We  did  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  miles  a  day,  and  our  baggage  and  sen-ants,  carried 
on  riding-camels,  kept  up  with  us. 

This  was  my  first  experience  of  a  part  of  India  nith  which  I  had 
later  so  much  to  do,  and  which  always  interested  me  greatly.  At  the 
time  of  which  I  am  writing  it  was  a  vild  and  lawless  tract  of  country. 
As  we  left  Kohat  wo  met  the  bodies  of  four  murdered  men  being 
carried  In,  but  were  told  there  was  nothing  unusual  in  such  a  sight. 
On  one  occasion  General  Chamberlain  introduced  to  Sir  Hugh  Rose 
two  young  Ehans,  fine,  handsome  fellows,  who  were  apparently  on 
excellent  terms.  A  few  days  later  we  were  told  that  one  of  them  had 
been  murdered  by  his  companion,  there  having  been  a  blood-feud  between 
their  famihes  for  generations;  although  these  two  had  been  brought 
up  together,  and  liked  each  other,  tho  one  whose  clan  had  last  lost  a 
member  by  the  feud  felt  himself  in  honour  bound  to  sacrifice  his  friend. 
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When  I  rejoined  my  wife  at  tlie  end  of  the  tour,  I  found  her  a  great 
deal  worse  than  her  letters  hiMl  led  me  to  expect,  but  she  had  been  much 
cheered  by  the  arrival  of  a  sister  who  had  come  out  to  pay  us  a  visit, 
and  who  hved  with  us  until  she  married  an  old  friend  and  brother 
ofHcer  of  mine  named  Sladen.  We  remained  at  llniballa  till  the  end 
of  March  ;  tlie  only  noteworthy  circumstance  that  occurred  there  was 
a  parade  for  announcing  to  the  troops  that  Earl  Canning  had  departed, 
and  that  the  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine  was  now  Viceroy  of  India. 

There  are  few  men  whose  conduct  of  affairs  has  been  so  severely 
criticized  as  Lord  Canning's,  but  there  are  still  fewer  who,  as  Oovemors 
or  Viceroys,  have  had  to  deal  with  such  an  overwhelming  crisis  as  the 
Mutiny.  While  the  want  of  appreciation  Lord  Canning  at  first  dis- 
played of  the  magnitude  of  that  crisis  may,  with  perfect  justice,  be 
attributed  to  tlie  fact  that  most  of  his  advisers  had  gtuned  their  ex- 
perience only  ill  Lower  Bengal,  and  had  therefore  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  popular  feeling  throughout  India,  the  very  large  measure 
of  success  which  attended  his  subsequent  action  was  undoubtedly  due 
to  his  own  ability  and  sound  judgment. 

That  by  none  of  Lord  Canning's  responsible  councillors  could  the 
extent  of  the  Mutiny,  or  the  position  in  Upper  India,  have  been  grasped, 
was  evident  front  (he  telegram*'  sent  from  Calcutta  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  on  the  Slat  May,  three  weeks  after  the  revolt  at  Meerut  had 
occurred ;  but  from  the  time  Lord  Canning  left  Calcutta  in  January, 
1H58.  and  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  and  judging  for  himself,  all  that 
lie  did  was  wise  and  vigorous. 

Outwardly  Lord  Canning  was  cold  and  reserved,  the  result,  I  think, 
of  extreme  sensitiveness ;  tor  he  was  without  doubt  very  warm-hearted, 
and  was  greatly  liked  and  respected  by  those  about  him,  and  there  was 
universal  regret  throughout  India  when,  three  months  after  his 
departure,  the  news  of  his  death  was  received. 

We  returned  to  Simla  early  in  April.  The  season  passed  much  as 
other  seasons  had  passed,  except  that  there  was  rather  more  gaiety. 
The  new  Viceroy  remained  in  Calcutta  ;  but  Sir  Hugh  Rose  had  had 
quite  enough  of  it  the  year  before,  so  he  came  up  to  the  Hills,  and 
established  himself  at  '  Barnes  Court.'  He  was  very  hospitable,  and 
having  my  sister-in-law  to  ehaperon,  my  wife  went  out  rather  more  than 
she  had  cared  to  do  in  previous  years.  We  spent  a  good  deal  of  our 
time  also  at  Mashobra,  a  lovely  place  in  the  heart  of  the  Hills,  about 
six  miles  from  Simla,  where  the  Chief  had  a  house,  which  he  was  good 
enough  to  frequently  place  at  our  disposal,  when  not  making  use  of  it 

*  '  Yuur  force  of  Artillery  will  ensble  us  to  dispose  of  Delhi  with  certainty. ' 
I  thcrefora  bee  that  you  will  detach  one  Kuropean  Inrsntry  raiment  and  a 
small  force  of  European  Cavaliy  to  the  south  of  Delhi,  without  keeping  them 
for  oppr&tions  there,  so  that  Aligarb  may  he  recoveied  and  Cawnpore  relieved 
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himself.  It  wob  an  agreeable  change,  and  one  which  we  all  greatly 
enjoyed.  But  at  the  beet  one  geta  very  tired  of  the  Hills  by  the  dose 
of  the  summer,  and  I  was  glad,  to  start  off  towards  the  end  of  October 
with  my  wife  and  her  sister  for  Agra,  where  this  year  the  Head- 
Quarters  camp  was  to  be  formed,  as  the  Chief  had  settled  the  cold- 
weather  tent  was  to  begin  with  a  march  through  Sundelkand  and 
Central  India,  tho  theatre  of  bis  successful  campaign. 

The  second  march  out  we  were  startled  by  being  told,  when  we  awoke 
in  tho  morning,  that  Colonel  Oawler,  the  Deputy-Adjntant-Oeneral  of 
Queen's  troops,  had  been  badly  wounded  in  the  night  by  a  thief,  who 
got  into  his  tect  with  the  object  of  stealing  a  large  sum  of  money  Gawler 
had  received  from  the  bank  the  pravious  day,  and  for  greater  safety  had 
placed  under  hia  pillow  when  he  went  to  bed.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  his  wife  awoke  him,  saying  there  was  someone  in  the  tent,  and 
by  the  dim  light  of  a  small  oil-lamp  be  could  just  see  a  dark  figure 
creeping  along  the  floor.  He  sprang  out  of  bed  and  seized  the  robber ; 
but  the  latter,  being  perfectly  naked  and  oiled  all  over,  slipped  through 
his  hands  and  wriggled  under  the  wall  of  the  tent.  Qawlercaogbt  him 
by  the  leg  just  as  he  was  disappearing,  and  they  struggled  outude  to- 
gether. When  despairing  of  being  able  to  make  his  escape,  the  thief 
stabbed  Gawler  several  times  with  a  knife,  which  was  tied  by  a  string 
to  bis  wrist.  By  this  time  Mrs.  Gawler  had  been  able  to  arouse  two 
Kafhr  servants,  one  oE  whom  tried  to  seize  the  miscreant,  but  in  his  turn 
was  stabbed.  The  second  servant,  however,  was  mora  wary,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  the  thief ;  Kaffir  fashion,  he  knocked  all  the  breath 
out  of  his  body  by  running  at  him  head  down  and  butting  him  in  the 
stomach,  when  it  became  easy  to  bind  the  miscreant  hand  and  foot.  It 
was  a  bad  part  of  the  country  for  thieves  ;  and  when  some  fom:  weeks 
later  I  went  off  on  a  flying  tour  with  tho  Commander-in-Chief,  I  did 
not  leave  my  wife  quite  as  happily  as  usual.  But  neither  she  nor  her 
sister  was  afraid.  Each  night  they  sent  everything  at  all  valuable  to  be 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  guard,  and  having  taken  this  precaution, 
were  quite  easy  in  their  minds. 

When  the  camp  reached  Gwalior,  the  Maharaja  Sindhia  seemed  to 
think  he  could  not  do  enough  to  show  his  gratitude  to  Sir  Hugh  Rose 
for  his  opportune  help  in  June,  1858,*  when  the  Gwahor  troops 
mutinied,  and  joined  the  rebel  army  under  the  Rani  of  Jhansi  and 

'  After  the  capture  of  Kaliii  in  May   IH.IS.  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  worn  out  with 


fatigue  and  auccGsaive  suoatrokca,  was  advised  by  his  medical  officer  to  return 
at  once  to  Bombsv  ;  bis  leave  had  been  granted,  and  hb  Buocessor  (Brigadiar- 
(icueral  Napitr]  Iiad  been  a]>]iointed,  uh?n  intelligence  reached  him  to  the 
effect  that  tlie  i-pbel  army,  uiiJcr  Taiitia  Tolij  and  the  Raui  of  .Ihanai  had  hwn 
joined  by  the  whnln  nl  hiimtua  h  t.rnyiiH  Mil  jere  in  iKMsewiion  nl  thn  fnrtof 
%-.Llinr  i^-jlh  itf  »-|.l]..iip.,li«1  T.-f-inl  Sir  Hugh  Kuse  at  once  cancelled  his 
leave,  pushed  on  toQwahor,  and  by  tlie  HQtii  of  June  liad  re-captnred  all 
Sindhia'fl  guns  and  iilaced  him  nitain  in  posgeasion  o'  hia  catiiSI^^ 


n  ph.Jiyrii,-h  by  -V-.tSi-j.  Sl.iijiilt. 
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Tontia  TopL  The  day  after  our  arrival  Sindhia  held  a  grand  review  of 
hie  new  army  in  hooour  of  our  Chief.  The  next  day  there  was  an  open- 
air  entertainment  in  the  Phulbagh  (garden  of  flowers)  1  the  third  a 
picnic  and  elephant  figbt,  which,  by  the  way,  was  a  very  tame  affair. 
We  had  nerved  ourselveH  to  see  Bomething  rather  terrific,  instead  of 
which  the  great  creatures  twisted  their  trunks  about  each  other  in  quite 
a  playful  manner,  and  directly  the  play  seemed  to  be  turning  into 
earnest  they  were  separated  by  their  mahotitt,  being  much  too  valuable 
to  be  allowed  to  injure  themselves.  Each  day  there  was  some  kind  of 
entertainment :  pig-sticking  or  shooting  expeditions  in  the  morning,  and 
banquets,  fireworks,  and  tlluminatiocs  in  the  evening. 

Owalior  is  an  interesting  place.  The  fort  is  picturesquely  situated 
above  a  perpendicular  cliff;  the  road  up  to  it  is  very  steep,  and  it  must 
have  been  almost  impregnable  in  former  days.  It  was  made  donbl; 
interesting  to  ua  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose  explaining  how  he  attacked  it,  and 
pointing  ont  the  spot  where  the  Kani  of  Jhansi  was  killed  in  a  charge 
of  the  8th  HuMars. 

Our  next  halt  was  Jhansi.  Here  also  Sir  Hugh  had  a  thrilling  (ale 
to  tell  of  its  capture,  and  of  his  having  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  Betwa 
against  a  largo  force  brought  to  the  assistance  of  the  rebels  by  Tantia 
Topi,  while  the  siege  was  actually  being  carried  on. 

From  Jhansi  the  big  camp  marched  to  Lucknow,  vi4  Cawnpore; 
while  the  Chief  with  a  small  staff  {of  which  I  was  one)  and  Ught  teats, 
made  a  detour  by  Saugor,  Jubbulpur,  and  Allahabad,  We  travelled 
through  pretty  jungle  for  the  most  part,  interspersed  with  low  hills,  and 
we  had  altogether  a  very  enjoyable  trip.  Sir  Hugh  was  justly  proud  of 
the  splendid  service  the  Central  India  Field  Force  had  performed  under 
his  command ;  and,  as  we  rode  along,  it  deUghted  him  to  point  out  the 
various  places  where  he  had  oome  in  contact  with  the  rebels. 

While  at  Allahabad,  on  the  18th  January — quite  the  coolest  time  of 
the  year — I  had  a  slight  sunstroke,  which  it  took  me  a  very  long  time 
to  get  over  completely.  The  sensible  custom  introduced  by  Lord  Clyde, 
of  wearing  helmets,  was  not  always  adhered  to,  and  Sir  Hugh  Rose  was 
rather  fond  of  cooked  hats.  On  this  occasion  I  was  wearing  this — for 
India — most  unsuitable  head-dress,  and,  as  ill-luck  wonld  have  it,  the 
Chief  kept  me  out  rather  late,  going  over  the  ground  where  the  present 
cantonment  stands.  I  did  not  feel  anything  at  the  time,  but  an  hour 
later  I  was  suddenly  seized  with  giddiness  and  sickness,  and  for  a  short 
time  I  could  neither  see  nor  hear.  Plentiful  douches  of  cold  water 
brought  mo  round,  and  I  was  well  enough  in  the  afternoon  to  go  with 
the  Chief  to  inspect  the  fort ;  but  tor  months  afterwards  I  never  lost 
the  pain  in  my  head,  and  for  many  years  I  was  very  susceptible  to  the 
evil  influence  of  the  sun's  rays. 

Wo  reached  Lucknow  towards  the  middle  of  January.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  we  had  constant  parades  and  inspections,  for  Sir  Hugh 
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carried  out  his  dutice  in  the  luoet  thorough  m&unor,  and  spsred  himeeU 
no  trouble  to  secure  the  efficiency  and  the  well-being  of  the  soldier.  A( 
the  Bame  time,  he  was  careful  not  to  neglect  hia  social  duties ;  he  took 
a  prominent  part  in  all  amusements,  and  it  was  mainly  duo  to  his  libera] 
support  that  we  were  able  to  keep  Qp  a  small  pack  of  hounds  with 
Head -Quarters,  which  afforded  us  much  enjoyment  during  the  winter 
months. 

From  Lucknow  we  marched  through  Bareilly,  Meerut,  and  Umballa, 
and  the  80th  March  saw  us  all  settled  at  Simla  for  the  season. 

Early  in  April  Lord  Elgin  arrived  in  Simla  tor  the  hot  weather,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  Simla  has  continued  to  be  the  Head- 
Quarters  of  the  Government  during  the  summer  months. 

About  this  time  tbe  chanftes  necessitated  hy^^"  "^tni^yftinaUnn  nf  thB 
services  took  nlace  in  the  anny  staff.  Edwin  Johnson  lost  his  appoint- 
ment in  con8e<iueuce,  and  Colonel  Hajthome,*  Adjutant -General  of 
Queen's  troops,  became  Adjutant- General  of  the  Army  in  India,  with 
Donald  Stewart  as  his  deputy.  The  order  limiting  the  tenure  ot 
employment  on  the  staff  in  the  same  grade  to  five  years  was  also  now 
introduced,  which  entailed  my  good  friend  Arthur  Becher  vacating  the 
Quartermaster- Generalship,  after  having  held  it  for  eleven  years.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Paton,  with  Lumsden  as  his  deputy,  and 
Charles  Johnson  (brother  of  Edwin  Johnson)  and  myself  as  asustants 
in  the  Department. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

In  the  autumn  ol  1H6U,  while  wc  were  preparing  for  the  usual  winter 
tour,  Sir  Hugh  Hose,  who  had  accompanied  Lord  Elgin  on  a  trip 
through  the  hills,  telegraphed  to  the  Head-Quarters  staff  to  join  him 
at  Mian  Mir  without  delay. 

Tbe  news  which  greeted  us  on  our  arrival  was  indeed  disturbing. 
Lord  Elgin  was  at  Dharmsala  in  a  dying  condition,  and  the  Chief  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  him  and  push  on  to  Lahore,  in  consequence  of 
unsatisfactory  reports  from  Brigadier- General  Chamberlain,  who  was 
just  tlien  commanding  an  expedition  which  had  been  sent  into  the 

mountains  nonj    PpHliit.wn[-.    nnn    hail   met  with   iinprnm-tail  nnnjlBitifin. 

The  civil  authorities  o 
deal  of  eicitemcut  all  al 


1.  and   that.  ttplPM   rpinfnri-amBnta   pniil^    he,   sent   up   at   OnCB.  the 

Gnvprniiifint  ygiilfl  hn  invnlvad  in  n  w^;'  whiph  rnimt,  inpvita.hlv  Irnul  tn 

the  most  serious  complications,  not  only  on  the   frontier,  but   with 

'  Tlie  late  GeDenil  Sir  Edmiiud  Haythuruc,  K.U.B. 
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Afghaniatan.  In  ho  gravo  a  light  did  tho  Lieu  ten  ant- Governor,  Sir 
Robert  Montgomery,  view  the  poaition,  that  he  contemplated  the  force 
being  withdrawn  and  the  undertaking  abandoned. 

Sir  Hugh  had  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  despatch  of  this  expedition; 
it  had  been  decided  ou  by  the  Government  ol  India  in  consultation 
with  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjab.  When  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  was  coimnunicated  witb,  he  axpreased  himself  adverse  to  the 
proposal,  and  placed  his  views  at  length  before  the  Government, 
pointing  out  the  inexpediency  of  entering  a  difficult  and  unknown 
country,  unless  the  troops  were  properly  equipped  witb  transport, 
supplies,  and  reBOrve  ammunition ;  tliat  time  did  not  permit  of  their 
being  so  equipped  before  the  winter  set  in ;  and  that,  to  provide  a  force 
of  5,000  men  (the  strength  considered  necessary  by  the  Government), 
the  frontier  would  have  to  be  dangerously  weakened.  Moreover,  he 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  postpone  operations 
until  the  spring,  when  everything  could  be  perfectly  arranged.  Sub- 
sequent events  proved  how  sound  was  this  advice.  But  before  pro- 
ceeding with  my  narrative  it  will  bo  as  well  to  explain  the  circumstances 
with  led  the  authorities  to  undertake  this  expedition. 

In  1857,  when  all  our  resources  woro  required  to  quell  internal 
tumult,  the  Hindustani  fanatics'*  took  the  opportunity  to  stir  up  dis- 
turbances all  along  the  Yusafzai  frontier  of  the  Fei^hawar  district,  and, 
aided  by  the  rebel  sepoys  who  had  fled  to  them  for  protection,  they 
uiade  raids  upon  our  border,  and  committed  all  kinds  of  atrocitice. 
We  were  obhged,  therefore,  to  send  an  expedition  against  them  in  1668, 
which  resulted  in  their  being  driven  from  their  stronghold,  Sitana, 
and  in  tlie  neighbouring  tribes  being  bound  down  to  prevent  them  re- 
occupying  that  place.  Tliree  years  later  the  fajiaticB  returned  to  their 
former  haunts  and  built  up  a  new  settlement  i^t  Malka :  the  old 
troubles  reconimenccd,  and  for  two  years  they  bad  been  allowed  to  go 
on  raiding,  murdering,  and  attacking  our  outposts  with  impunity.  It 
was,  therefore,  quite  time  that  measures  should  bo  taken  to  effectually 
rid  the  frontier  of  these  disturbers  of  the  peace,  provided  such  measures 
could  have  been  decided  upon  early  enough  in  the  year  to  ensure  success. 

•  In  1825  a  religious  advcutHrer  from  Ritrailly  made  hia  ajiiiearanoe  on  the 
Vusufzartronliel'  Will  SSiul  loi-ty  HindusUni  fcillowara,  and  gave  out  that 
lie  waa  a  luun  of  aupcriiir  sanctity,  and  bad  a  divine  conimand  to  wage  a  war 
of  extemiinatioD,  with  tlie  aid  of  all  true  believers,  against  t]jo  infidel.  After 
studying  Arabic  at  Delhi,  he  prcweedod  to  Mecca  by  way  of  Calcutta,  and 
duriug  this  Journey  his  doctrines  lisd  otituined  so  great  an  ascendency  over 
the  minds  of  the  Stahoniedans  of  Bengal  tliat  tlioy  have  ever  since  supplied 
the  colony  which  Svad  Alnned  Sliah  founded  in  Vnaafzai  with  inonoy  jtnd  - 
recruitg.  Tile  Syad^aa  evenhialiy  Mim  Fi'gTil'iQg  affainsl  tl'e  Uiklis,  bul  his 
fol lowers  ostabliHhed  tiiomselvea  at  jiUjja^  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
jilace  tliey  continue  to  fluuruili,  notwitliatanding  that  wo  have  destroyed  tlielr 
uettletuenta  nioie  tlian  once  during  the  lost  fui'ty  years. 
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The  Punjab  OoTeToment  adviKialed  the  despatch  of  a  very  atrong 
force.  AccordiDgly,  two  ooIunmB  were  employed,  the  boM  of  one 
being  in  the  Peshawar  valley,  and  that  of  the  other  in  Hazara.  The 
Peslmwar  column  was  to  move  by  the  Umbeyla  Paaa,  the  Bnner 

frontier,  and  tbe  Chamla  valley,  tliua  operating  on  the  enemy's  line  of 
retreat.  This  route  would  not  have  been  chosen,  had  not  Chamberlain 
been  assured  by  the  aivil  authorities  tliat  no  hostility  need  be  feared 
from  the  Sunerwals,  even  if  their  country  had  to  be  entered,  as  they 
had  given  no  trouble  for  fifteen  years,  and  their  spiritual  head,  the 
Akhund  of  Swat,*  had  no  aympalhy  with  the  fanatics.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  conaidered  necessary  to  warn  the  Buner  people  of  our 
approach  until  preparations  were  completed;  indeed,  it  was  thou|;ht 
unadvisable  to  do  so,  as  it  was  important  to  keep  the  proposed  line  of 
advance  secret.  The  strength  of  the  force  was  S,000  men,  with  19  guns, 
but  to  make  up  these  numbers  the  stations  in  Upper  India  had  to  be 
'   considerably  weakened,  and  there  was  no  reserve  nearer  than  Lahore. 

The  Peshawar  columnf  being  all  ready  for  a  start,  a  Proclamation 
was  forwarded  to  the  Buner  and  other  neighbouring  tribes,  informing 
them  of  the  object  of  the  expedition,  and  stating  that  there  was  no 
intention  of  interfering  with  them  or  their  posaeseions. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  20th  October,  the  Umbeyla  Pass  was 
entered,  and  by  noon  the  kotal|  was  reached  without  any  resistance  to 
speak  of;  but,  from  information  brought  in,  it  was  evident  that  any 
further  advance  would  be  stoutly  opposed.  The  road  turned  out  to  be 
much  more  difficult  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  the  hurriedly 
collected  transport  proved  unequal  to  the  strain.  Not  a  single  baggage 
animal,  except  the  ammimition  mules,  got  up  that  night ;  indeed,  it 
was  not  until  the  morning  of  the  22nd — more  than  forty-eight  hours 
after  they  started — that  the  rear  guard  reached  the  kolal,  a  diBtanoe  of 
only  six  miles.  Aa  soon  as  it  arrived  Colonel  Alex.  Taylor,  K.E.,  was 
sent  off  with  a  body  of  Cavalry,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Probyn,  to 
reconnoitre  the  road  in  front.    The  delay  in  reaching  the  top  of  the 

*  The  Akhund  of  Swat  wan  a  man  of  serenty  Tears  of  age  at  the  time  of  the 
Umbeyla  expedition  ;  he  had  ted  a  holy  life,  and  had  gained  such  an  influence 
over  the  minds  of  Mahomcdant  in  general,  that  they  believed  he  was  supplied 
by  supernatural  means  with  the  ueccssaries  of  life,  and  that  every  morning,  on 
vising  from  his  prayers,  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  for  the  day's  expenditure 
was  lotiiid  under  hia  praylog  carpet. 

_  +  The  Peshawar  column  conaieted  of  half  of  19th  Campany  fioyal  Artillery, 
No.  3  Punjab  Light  Field  Battery,  the  Peshawar  and  Hazara  Mountain 
Batteries,  the  7lBt  and  101st  Foot,  the  Guides,  one  troop  11th  Bengal  Laacere, 
one  cotninny  Bengal  Sapper?  and  Mine:?,  Ilth  Sikhs,  20Ui  Pnqjab  Infantry, 
32ud  Fioneei's,  Ist,  3r^,  Bth  and  6th  Pui^'ab  Iiifantry,  and  4th  and  6th 
Giirkhaa.  The  Hazara  column  consisted  of  a  wing  of  the  6lBt  Foot,  300 
Native  Cavalry,  a  regiment  of  Native  Infantry  and  eight  guns,  holding 
Darband,  Torbelo,  and  Topi  on  the  Indus. 
;  The  highest  point  of  a  paaa  croaaiug  a  mountain  range. 
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paee  had  given  the  tribes  time  to  collect,  and  when  the  reooimoitring 
party  entered  the  Chomla  valley  the  BunerwaJH  coold  be  aeen  abont 
two  miles  and  a  half  off,  occupying  in  force  the  range  which  separates 
Buner  and  Chamla.  Whatever  may  have  been  their  first  intention, 
they  apparently  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  try  and  cut  offthu 
email  body  of  Cavalry,  for  our  horsemen  on  their  retorn  journey  found 
a  large  number  of  the  trusted  Bnner  tribe  attempting  to  block  the 
mouth  of  the  pass.  A  charge  was  made,  but  mounted  men  could  not 
do  much  in  Buch  a  hilly  country ;  the  proceedings  of  the  Bnnerwals, 
however,  had  been  observed  from  the  kotal,  and  Major  Brownlow,* . 
with  some  of  his  own  regiment  (the  20th  Punjab  Infantry),  was  Bent 
to  the  assistance  of  the  party.  A  hand-to-hand  fight  ensued,  and  the 
enemy  pressed  our  troops  closely  on  their  way  back,  coming  right  in 
amongst  them  with  the  atmost  daring. 

There  was  now  brought  in  to  the  CooamiBsioner  by  a  spy  the  copy  of 
a  letter  from  the  Hindustani  fanatics,  addressed  to  the  BunerwaliL 
telling  them  not  to  be  taken  m  by  our  aaBurancos  that  our  only  object 
was  topnniahthe  tanatica.lor  our  real  mtentiong  were  to  aimeiChamly. 
Buner.  and  8wa^.  This  letter  no  doubt  aroused  tbe  ausplcions  of  the 
tribes,  and,  encouraged  by  the  slownesB  of  our  movements,  they  all 
joined  against  us  from  Buner,  Mahaban,  and  the  Block  Mountain. 

On  the  28rd  large  bodies  of  men  with  numerous  standards  were  to 
be  seen  approaching  the  mouth  of  the  pass,  and  a  day  or  two  later  a 
report  was  received  that  our  foee  were  to  have  the  support  of  the 
Akliund  of  Swat,  which  meant  a  most  formidable  accession  of  moral 
as  well  as  material  strength,  and  put  a  stop,  for  the  time  being,  to  any 
possibility  of  a  successful  advance  being  made  with  the  force  at 
Chamberlain's  disposal. 

The  position  occupied  by  our  troops  was  enclosed  on  the  left  (west) 
by  the  Gam  Mountain,  which  separatee  Umbeyla  from  Buner,  and  on 
the  right  (east)  by  a  range  of  hills,  not  quite  so  high.  The  main 
piquet  on  the  Guru  occupied  a  position  upon  some  precipitous  cliA 
known  as  the  Eagle's  Nest,  while  that  on  the  right  was  designated  the 
'  Crag  piquet.'  The  Eagle's  Nest  was  only  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate 110  men,  so  120  more  were  placed  under  the  shelter  of  some 
rocks  at  its  I»se,  and  the  remainder  of  the  troops  told  off  for  the 
defence  of  the  left  piquet  were  drawn  up  on  and  about  a  rocky  knoll, 
400  feet  west  of  the  Eagle's  Nest. 

Some  2,000  of  the  enemy  occupied  a  breastwork  on  the  crest  of  a 
spur  of  the  Guru  Mountain ;  and  about  noon  on  the  26th  they  moved 
down,  and  with  loud  shouts  attacked  the  Eagle's  Nest.  Their  match- 
lock men  posted  themselves  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  a  wood,  and 
opened  a  galling  fire  upon  oui  defences,  while  their  swordsmen  made 

■  Now  Oeneral  Sir  Charles  Brownlow,  G.aB. 
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a  detcrminod  advance.  The  nature  of  the  ground  prevented  our  guna 
from  being  btougfat  to  bear  upon  (he  asBailants,  and  they  were  thua 
able  to  get  acroaa  the  open  apace  in  front  of  the  piquet,  and  plant  their 
standards  close  under  its  parapet.  For  Bome  considerable  time  they 
remained  in  this  position,  all  our  efforts  to  dislodge  them  proving  of  do 
avail.  Eventually,  however,  they  were  forced  to  give  way,  and  were 
driven  up  the  hill,  leaving  the  ground  covered  with  their  dead,  and  a 
great  many  wounded,  who  were  taken  into  our  hospitals  and  carefully 
treated,  while  a  atill  greater  number  were  carried  off  by  their  friends. 
Our  losses  were,  2  British  officers,  1  Native  officer,  and  2S  men  killed ; 
and  2  British  officers,  T  Native  officers,  and  86  men  wounded. 

The  day  followinff  the  fight  the  Bunerwals  were  told  they  might 
carry  away  their  dead,  and  we  took  advantage  of  their  acceptance  of 
th id  permission  to  reason  with  them  as  to  the  uselessness  of  an  unneces- 
sary sacrifice  of  their  tribesmen,  which  would  bo  the  certain  result  of 
further  opposition  to  us.  Their  demeanour  was  courteous,  and  they 
conversed  freely  with  General  Chamberlain  and  Colonel  Reynell 
Taylor,  the  Commissioner,  but  they  made  it  evident  that  they  were 
determined  not  to  give  in. 

Our  position  had  now  become  rather  awkward ;  there  was  a  combina- 
tion apMnst  us  of  all  the  tribes  hetwean  the  Indus  "and  the  Kabul  riveni 
and  their  numbers  nould  not  be  less  than  15^000  armed  men.  Mutual 
onimositieB  were  for  the  time  allowed  to  remain  in  abevanoB.  and  the 
tribes  all  flocked  to  fight  under  the  Akhund's  standard  in  the  interests 
of  their  common  faith.  Moreover,  thet'e  was  trouble  in  the  rear  from 
the  people  along  the  Yusaf^ai  border,  who  assisted  the  enemy  by 
worrying  our  lines  of  communication.  Under  these  changed  condi- 
tions, and  with  such  an  inadequate  force.  Chamberlain  came  to  the 
conclusion  that,  for  the  moment,  he  could  only  remain  on  the  delensive, 
and  trust  to  time,  to  the  discouragement  which  repeated  unsuccessful 
attacks  were  sure  to  produce  on  the  enemy,  and  to  the  gradual  decrease 
of  their  numl>ers,  to  break  up  the  combination  against  us ;  for,  as  these 
tribesmen  only  brmg  with  them  the  quantity  of  food  they  are  able  to 
carry,  as  soon  as  it  is  finished  they  are  bound  to  suspend  operations 
till  more  can  bo  procured. 

For  three  weeks  almost  daily  attacks  were  mode  on  our  position ;  the 
enemy  fought  magnificently,  some  of  them  being  killed  inside  our 
batteries,  and  twice  they  gained  possession  of  the  '  Crag  piquet,'  the 
key  of  (he  position,  which  it  was  essential  should  be  retaken  at  all 
hazards.  On  the  second  occasion  General  Chamberlain  himself  led  the 
attacking  party,  and  was  so  severely  wounded  that  he  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  the  command  of  the  force. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjab,  being  convinced  that  rein- 
forcements were  necessary,  in  consultation  with  Colonels  Durand*'  and 

*  Tlie  UteSir  Henry  Marion  Duraud,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  afterwards  Licuteuont- 
Gorortior  of  the  Puujal). 
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Norman  (the  Foreign  and  Military  Secretarioa,  who  had  come  to 
Lahore  to  meet  the  Viceroy),  and  without  waiting  for  the  sanction  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  ordered  to  the  frontier  the  three  reginaents 
which  hfld  been  detailed  for  the  Viceroy's  camp.*  as  weU  as  the  93rd 
Highlanders,  then  nt  Sialkot ;  and  when  Sir  Hu;^h  Rose  on  his  arrival 
at  Lahore  heard  of  the  heavy  lossea  the  expeditionary  force  had  sus- 
tained, and  of  General  Chamberlain  being  hora  de  combat  from  his 
wound,  further  reinforcements  from  every  direction  were  hurried  to  the 
front.  Subsequently,  however,  it  became  a  question  whether  the  troops 
should  not  be  withdrawn  altogether,  and  the  punishment  of  the  fnnatics 
given  up,  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Punjab  Government  being 
completely  in  accord  in  favouring  this  view,  while  the  Commissioner  of 
Peshawar,  Major  James  (who  had  succeeded  Reynell  Taylor), f  and 
Sir  Hugh  Itose  were  as  strongly  opposed  to  a  retrograde  movement. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  pointed  out  to  the  Oovernment  that  the  loss 
of  prestige  and  power  we  must  sustain  by  retiring  from  the  Umbeyla 
Pass  would  be  more  disastrous,  both  from  a  military  and  political  point 
of  view,  than  anything  that  could  happen  save  the  destruction  of  the 
force  itself,  and  that  General  Chamberlain,  on  whose  sound  judgment 
he  could  rely,  was  quite  sure  that  a  retirement  was  unnecessary. 

Unfortunately  at  this  time  the  Viceroy  died  at  Dharmsala,  and  the 
question  remained  in  abeyance  pending  the  arrival  of  Sir  William 
Denison,  Governor  of  Madras,  who  was  coming  round  to  take  over  the 
reins  of  Government  until  a  successor  to  Lord  Elgin  should  be  sent 
from  England. 

In  the  meantime  Sir  Hugh  Bose  was  most  anxious  to  obtain  exact 
information  respecting  our  position  at  Umbeyla,  the  means  of  operating 
from  it,  the  nature  of  the  ground — in  fact,  all  details  which  could  only 
be  satisfactorily  obtained  by  sending  someone  to  report  on  the  situation, 
with  whom  he  had  had  personal  communication  regarding  the  points 
about  which  he  required  to  be  enhghtened.  He  therefore  determined 
to  despatch  two  officers  on  special  service,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
put  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  possession  of  aU  the  facts  of  the  case  ; 
accordingly.  Colonel  Adye{  (Deputy  ■  Adjutant  -General  of  Royal 
Artillery)  and  I  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  Umbeyla  without  delay. 

Adye  proved  a  most  charming  travelling  companion,  clever  and 
entertaining,  and  I  think  we  both  enjoyed  our  journey.  We  reached 
the  pass  on  the  2.5th  November. 

There  had  been  no  fighting  for  some  days,  and  most  of  the  wounded 
had  been  removed.  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  was  still  in  camp,  and  I 
was  sorry  to  find  him  suffering  greatly  from  his  wound.     We  were 


;  General  Sir  John  Adye,  G.C.6. 
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mnoh  inlereBted  in  going  over  the  piqaeta  and  listening  to  tlie  atory  of 
the  different  attacks  made  upon  them,  which  hod  evidently  been  cou- 
dnoted  by  the  enemy  with  as  much  ekill  as  courage.*  The  loyalty  of 
our  Native  soldiers  stnick  me  as  having  been  moat  remarkable.  Not 
a  single  desertion  had  occurred,  although  all  the  Native  regiments 
engaged,  with  the  exception  ot  the  Ourkhas  and  Punjab  Pioneers,  had 
amongst  them  membera  of  the  aeveTal  tribes  we  were  fighting,  and 
many  of  our  soldiers  were  even  closely  related  to  some  of  the  hostile 
tribesmen ;  on  one  occaaion  a  young  Buner  sopoy  actually  recognized 
his  own  father  amongst  t3ie  enemy's  dead  when  the  fight  waa  over.f 

We  listened  to  many  tales  of  the  gallantry  of  the  British  officers. 
The  names  of  Brownlow,  KeyeB,J  and  Hughes  §  were  on  everyone's 
lips,  and  Brownlow'B  defenae  of  the  Eagle's  Nest  on  the  26th  October, 
and  of  the  '  Crag  piquet '  on  the  12th  November,  spoke  volumes  for  his 
coolness  and  pluck,  and  for  the  implicit  faith  reposed  in  him  by  the 
men  of  the  20th  Punjab  Infantry,  the  regiment  he  had  raised  in  1867 
when  but  a  subaltern.  In  his  official  report  the  General  remarked 
that '  to  Major  Brownlow's  determination  and  personal  example  he 
attributed  the  preservation  of  the  "  Crag  piquet." '  And  Keyes's 
recapture  of  the  same  piquet  was  described  by  Sir  Neville  as  '  a  most 
brilliant  exploit,  stamping  Major  Eeyes  ae  an  officer  possessing  some 
of  the  highest  miUtary  qualifications.'  Brownlow  and  Eeyea  were  both 
recommended  for  the  Victoria  Cross. 

•  The  expedition  waa  aa  admimble  school  for  training  men  in  outpost  duty. 
The  PatliBns  and  Gurkhas  were  quite  at  home  at  such  work,  and  not  only  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  liut  when  stalked  by  the  eoeiuy  were  equal  to  > 
counter-stalk,  often  most  successful.  The  enemy  us«d  to  joke  with  Brownlow's 
and  Keyes's  men  un  these  occsaiona,  and  say,  '  Wo  don  C  waot  you.  Where 
are  the  lal  pagriwalat  1  [as  the  14th  Sikhs  were  called  from  their  lal  pa^ii 
(red  turbans)]  or  the  goralog[t^e  Europeans]  1  They  are  better  «Atjtar[9port]  1' 
The  tribesmen  soon  discovered  that  the  Sikhs  and  Europeans,  though  full  of 
fight,  were  very  helpless  on   the  hill-side,  aud  could  not  keep  their  heads 

t  Colonel  Eeynel!  Taylor,  whilst  bearing  like  testimony  to  the  good  conduct 
of  the  Pathan  soldiery,  said  the  personal  influence  of  officers  wul  always  be 
found  to  be  the  only  stand-by  for  the  Government  interests  when  the  religious 
cry  is  raised,  and  the  fidelity  of  our  troops  is  lieing  tampered  with.  Pay, 
pensions,  and  orders  of  merit  may,  and  would,  be  cast  to  the  winds  when  the 
honour  of  the  faith  was  in  the  scale  ;  but  to  snap  the  associations  of  years, 
and  to  turn  in  hia  hour  of  need  against  the  man  w-hom  he  has  proved  to  be 
just  and  worthy,  whom  he  has  noted  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  praised  as  a 
hero  to  his  family,  is  just  what  a  Pathan  will  not  dn — to  his  honour  be  it 
said.  The  fact  was  that  the  ofBceta  in  camp  bad  been  so  long  and  kindly 
associated  with  their  soldiers  that  the  latter  were  willing  to  set  them  before 
their  great  religious  teacher,  the  Akhund  of  Swat  {'  Reoorda  of  Expeditions 
against  the  North- West  Frontier  Tribes'). 

X  The  Uta  General  Sir  Charles  Keyes,  G.C.B. 

g  The  late  Hajor-General  T.  K  Hnghes,  C.B.,  Koyal  ArHlltiy. 
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We  (Adye  and  I)  had  no  difficulty  in  making  up  our  minds  as  to 
the  course  which  ought  to  he  taken.  The  column  was  daily  being 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  and  although  the 
combination  of  the  tribesmen  was  still  formidable,  the  enemy  were 
showing  signs  of  being  disheartened  by  their  many  losses,  and  of  a 
wish  to  come  to  terms. 

Having  consulted  the  civU  and  military  authorities  on  the  spot,  we 
informed  the  Commander-in-Chief  that  they  were  of  opinion  a  with- 
drawal would  be  most  unwise,  and  that  it  was  hoped  that  on  the 
arrival  of  General  Garvock^  (Chamberlain's  successor)  an  advance 
would  be  made  into  the  Chamla  valley,  for  there  would  then  be  a 
sufficient  number  of  troops  to  undertake  an  onward  move,  as  well  as 
to  hold  the  present  position,  which,  as  we  told  the  Chief,  was  one  of 
the  strongest  we  had  ever  seen. 

Sir  William  Denison  reached  Calcutta  on  the  2nd  December.  A 
careful  study  of  the  correspondence  in  connexion  with  the  Umbeyla 
expedition  satisfied  him  that  the  Commander-in-Chief's  views  were 
correct,  and  that  a  retirement  would  be  unwise. 

Sir  Hugh  Rose  had  previously  requested  to  be  allowed  to  personally 
conduct  the  operations,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  Government  acceding 
to  his  request,  he  had  sent  a  light  camp  to  Hasan  Abdal,  from  which 
place  he  intended  to  push  on  to  Umbeyla ;  and  with  the  object  of 
collecting  troops  near  the  frontier,  where  they  would  be  available  as 
a  reserve  should  the  expedition  not  be  soon  and  satisfactorily  settled, 
he  desired  me  to  select  an  encamping-ground  between  Bawal  Pindi  and 
Attock  suitable  for  10,000  men. 

Leaving  Adye  in  the  pass,  I  started  for  Attock,  where  I  spent  three 
days  riding  about  in  search  of  a  promising  site  for  the  camp.  I 
settled  upon  a  place  near  Hasan  Abdal,  which,  however,  was  not  in  the 
end  made  use  of.  The  people  of  the  country  were  very  helpful  to  me ; 
indeed,  when  they  heard  I  had  been  a  friend  of  John  Nicholson,  they 
seemed  to  think  they  could  not  do  enough  for  me,  and  dehghted  in 
talking  of  their  old  leader,  whom  they  declared  to  be  the  greatest  man 
they  had  ever  known. 

On  my  return  I  marched  up  the  pass  with  the  Kev.  W.  G.  Cowief 
and  Probyn,  who,  with  400  Cavalry,  had  been  ordered  to  the  front  to 
be  in  readiness  for  a  move  into  the  Chamla  valley.  James,  the  Com- 
missioner, had  been  working  to  detach  the  Bunerwals  from  the  com- 
bination against  us,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  our  arrival  a  deputation 
of  then*  headmen  arrived  in  camp,  and  before  then-  departure  the  next 
morning  they  promised  to  accompany  a  force  proceeding  to  destroy 
Malka,  and  to  expel  the  Hindustani  fanatics  from  the  Buner  country. 

*  The  lat«  General  Sir  John  Garvock,  G.O.B. 

t  Now  Bishop  of  Auckland  and  Primate  of  New  Zealand. 
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Later,  howftver,  a  meBsenger  came  in  to  say  they  could  not  fulfil  their 
promise,  being  unable  to  resist  the  preBSure  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
by  their  co-religionista.  The  man  further  reported  that  large  numbera 
of  fresh  tribesmen  had  appeared  ou  the  scene,  and  that  it  was  intended 
to  attcick  ua  on  the  16th.  Ho  advised  the  Commissioner  to  take  the 
initiative,  and  gave  him  to  imdei'stand  (hat  if  we  advanced  the  Bunet- 
wals  would  stand  aloof. 

6ir  Hugh  Itose  had  been  accorded  permission  to  take  command  of 
the  troops  in  the  field,  and  had  sent  word  to  General  Garvock  no\  'to 
attempt  any  operations  until  further  orders.'  James,  however,  think- 
ing that  the  situation  demanded  immediate  action,  as  disturbances  had 
broken  out  in  other  parts  of  the  Peshawar  valley,  deprecated  delay, 
and  pressed  Qan'ock  to  advance,  teUing  him  that  a  sucoessful  fight 
would  put  matters  straight.  Oarvock  consented  to  follow  the  CommiS' 
sioner's  ad\ice,  and  arranged  to  move  on  the  following  day. 

The  force  was  divided  into  three  columns.  The  first  and  second — 
consisting  of  about  4,800  men,  and  commanded  respectively  by  Colonel 
W.  Turner,  C.B.,«  and  Lieutenant- Colon  el  Wilde,  C.B.— were  to  form 
the  attacking  party,  while  the  third,  about  8,000  strong,  under  the 
command  of  Lieu  tenant -Colon  el  Vau|;han,f  was  to  be  left  tor  the 
protection  of  the  camp. 

At  daybreak,  on  the  15th,  the  troops  for  the  advance,  nnencum- 
bcred  by  tents  or  baggage,  and  each  man  carrying  two  days'  rations, 
assembled  at  the  base  of  the  '  Crag  piquet.'  Turner,  an  excellent 
ofhcer,  who  during  the  short  time  he  had  been  at  Umbeyla  bad 
inspired  great  confidence  by  his  soldierly  qualities,  had  on  the  previous 
afternoon  reconnoitred  to  the  right  of  the  camp,  and  had  discovered 
that  about  4,000  men  were  holding  the  village  of  Lalu,  from  which  it 
was  necessary  to  dislodge  them  before  Uiubeyla  could  be  attacked. 
On  being  told  to  advance,  therefore,  Turner  moved  off  in  the  direction 
of  Lalu,  and,  driving  the  enemy's  piquets  before  him,  occupied  the 
heights  overlooking  the  valley,  out  of  which  rose,  immediately  in  front 
about  200  yards  off,  a  conical  hill  which  hid  Lalu  from  view.  This 
hill,  which  was  crowded  witli  Hindustani  fanatics  and  their  Fathan 
allies,  was  a  most  formidable  position ;  the  sides  were  precipitous,  and 
the  summit  was  strengthened  by  sangars.X  No  further  move  could 
be  made  until  the  enemy  were  dislodged,  so  Turner  lined  the  heights 
all  round  with  his  Infantry,  and  opened  fire  with  his  Mountain  gnns. 
Meanwhile,  Wilde's  column  had  cleared  ofT  the  enemy  from  the  front 
of  the  camp,  and  formed  up  on  Turner's  left.  On  the  advance  being 
sounded,  Turner's  Infantry  rushed  down  the  slopes,  and  in  ten  minutw 
could  be  seen  driving  the  enemjr  from  the  heights  on  his  right ;  at  the 
'  The  late  Briradier.Gcneral  Sir  W.  W.  Turner,  K.C.B. 
t  General  Sir  T.  L.  Vaughan,  K.C.B. 
;  Stonp  breastnorkB. 
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sama  time  the  lOlat  Fucdliers,  the  leading  regiment  of  Wilde'e  ooliuun, 
made  straight  for  the  top  of  the  conical  hill,  and,  under  cover  of  the 
firo  from  the  Mountain  guns  of  both  columns,  and  supported  hy  th« 
Guides,  4th  Ourkhas,  and  23rdPioncoT8,  they  chmbed  (he  Eilmost  perpen- 
dicular sides.  When  near  the  top  a  short  halt  was  made  to  give  the  men 
time  to  get  their  breath;  the  signalbeing  then  given,  amidst  a  shower  of 
bullets  and  huge  stones,  the  position  was  stormed,  and  carried  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  It  was  a  grand  sight  as  Adye  and  I  watched  it 
from  Hughes's  hatter;  ;  but  we  were  considerably  relieved  when  we  per- 
ceived the  enemy  flying  down  the  sides  of  the  hill,  and  heard  the  cheers 
of  the  gallant  Fusiliers  as  they  stood  victorious  on  the  highest  peak. 

Now  that  the  enemy  were  on  the  run  it  was  the  time  to  press  them, 
and  this  Turner  did  so  effectually  that  the  leading  men  of  his  column 
entered  Lolu  simultaneously  with  the  last  of  the  fu^tives.  The 
rapidity  of  tliis  movement  was  so  unexpected  that  it  threw  the  enemy 
inside  the  walls  into  confusion ;  they  made  no  stand,  and  were  soon  In 
full  retreat  towards  Umbeyla  and  the  passes  lending  into  Buner. 

While  atfairs  were  thus  prospering  on  out  right,  the  enemy, 
apparently  imagining  we  were  too  busy  to  think  of  our  left,  came  in 
largo  numbers  from  the  viUage  of  Umbeyla,  threatening  the  camp  and 
the  communications  of  the  second  colunm.  Wilde,  however,  was  pre- 
pared for  tliem.  and  held  his  ground  until  reinforced  by  Turner,  when 
he  made  a  forward  movement.  The  Guides,  and  detachments  of  the 
&th  Gurkhas  and  8rd  Sikhs,  charged  down  one  spur,  and  the  lOlsl 
down  another ;  the  enemy  were  driven  off  with  great  slaughter,  leaving 
a  standard  in  the  hands  of  the  Gurkhas,  and  exposing  themselves  in 
their  flight  to  Turner's  guns.  I>uring  the  day  they  returned,  and, 
gathering  on  the  heights,  mode  several  unsuccessful  attacks  upon  our 
camp.  At  last,  about  2  p.m.,  Brownlow,  who  was  in  command  ot  the 
right  defences,  assumed  the  offensive,  and,  aided  by  Keyee,  moved  out 
of  the  breastworks  and,  by  a  succession  of  well-executed  charges,  com< 
pletely  cleared  the  whole  front  of  the  position,  and  drove  the  Uibesmen 
with  great  loss  into  the  plain  below. 

All  opposition  having  now  ceased,  and  the  foe  being  in  fuU  retreat, 
the  force  bivouacked  for  the  night.  We  had  16  killed  and  67  wounded ; 
while  our  opponents  admitted  to  400  killed  and  wounded. 

The  next  morning  we  were  joined  by  I'robyn  with  200  sabres  of  the 
11th  Bengal  Lancers  and  the  same  number  of  the  Guides ;  and  after  a 
hasty  breakfaat  the  order  was  given  to  march  into  the  Chamla  valley. 
My  duty  was  to  accompany  (he  Mountain  batteries  and  show  them  the 
way.  As  we  debouched  into  comparatively  open  country,  the  enemy 
appeared  on  a  ridge  which  completely  covered  our  approach  to  Umbeyla, 
and  we  could  descry  many  standards  flying  on  (he  most  prominent 
points.  The  road  was  bo  extremely  diOicult  that  it  was  half-pasl  (wo 
o'clock  before  the  whole  force  was  oleai  of  the  hilk. 
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General  Garvock,  having  made  a  careful  reconnaissance  of  the 
enemy*8  position,  which  was  of  great  strength  and  peculiarly  capable 
of  defence,  had  decided  to  turn  their  right,  a  movement  which  was  to 
be  entrusted  to  the  second  column,  and  I  was  told  to  inform  Turner 
that  he  must  try  and  cut  them  off  from  the  Buner  Pass  as  they 
retreated.  I  found  Turner  close  to  Umbeyla  and  delivered  my  message. 
He  moved  forward  at  once  with  the  2drd  Pioneers  and  a  wing  of  the 
82nd  Pioneers  in  line,  supported  by  the  second  wing,  having  in  reserve 
a  wing  of  the  7th  Boyal  Fusiliers. 

When  we  had  passed  the  village  of  Umbeyla,  which  was  in  flames, 
having  been  set  fire  to  by  our  Cavalry,  the  wing  of  the  32nd  was 
brought  up  in  prolongation  of  oiu:  line  to  the  right.  The  advance  was 
continued  to  within  about  800  yards  of  the  Buner  Pass,  when  Turner, 
observing  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  threatening  his  left  flank,  imme- 
diately sent  two  companies  of  the  Boyal  Fusiliers  in  that  direction. 
Just  at  that  moment  a  band  of  Ohazia  furiously  attacked  the  left 
flank,  which  was  at  a  disadvantage,  having  got  into  broken  ground 
covered  with  low  jungle.  In  a  few  seconds  five  of  the  Pioneer  British 
ofi&cers  were  on  the  ground,  one  killed  and  four  wounded ;  numbers  of 
the  men  were  knocked  over,  and  the  rest,  staggered  by  the  suddenness 
of  the  onslaught,  fell  back  on  their  reserve,  where  they  found  the 
needed  support,  for  the  Fusiliers  stood  as  firm  as  a  rock.  At  the 
critical  moment  when  the  Ghazis  made  their  charge,  Wright,  the 
Assistant- Adjutant-General,  and  I,  being  close  by,  rushed  in  amongst 
the  Pioneers  and  called  on  them  to  follow  us ;  as  we  were  personally 
known  to  the  men  of  both  regiments,  they  quickly  pulled  themselves 
together  and  responded  to  our  efforts  to  rally  them.  It  was  lucky  they 
did  so,  for  had  there  been  any  delay  or  hesitation,  the  enemy,  who 
thronged  the  slopes  above  us,  would  certainly  have  come  down  in 
great  numbers,  and  we  should  have  had  a  most  difficult  task.  As  it 
was,  we  were  entirely  successful  in  repulsing  the  Ghazis,  not  a  man  of 
whom  escaped.  We  counted  200  of  the  enemy  killed ;  our  losses  were 
comparatively  slight — 8  killed  and  80  wounded. 

We  bivouacked  for  the  night  near  the  village  of  Umbeyla,  and  the 
next  morning  the  Bunerwals,  who,  true  to  their  word,  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  fighting  on  the  15th  or  16th,  came  in  and  made  their  sub- 
mission. 

The  question  which  now  had  to  be  decided  was,  whether  a  force  fully 
equipped  and  strong  enough  to  overcome  all  opposition  should  be  sent 
to  destroy  the  fanatic  settlement  of  Malka,  or  whether  the  work  of 
annihilation  should  be  entrusted  to  the  Bimerwals,  witnessed  by 
British  officers.  The  latter  course  was  eventuaUy  adopted,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  delay  which  provisioning  a  brigade  would  entail — a 
delay  which  the  Commissioner  was  anxious  to  avoid— for  although 
for  the  present  the  combination  had  broken  up,  and  most  of  the 
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tribcBmen  ware  Aspersing  to  their  homes,  the  Akhond  of  Swat  and 
hie  foUowen  were  still  hovering  about  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
inaction  on  our  port  would  in  all  probability  have  led  to  a  freih 
gathering  and  renewed  hostilities. 

The  terras  which  were  drawn  up,  and  to  whioh  the  Bunerwals 
ogreed,  were  : 

The  brealdng-iip  of  the  tribal  gathering  in  the  Bnner  Pass. 

The  destruction  of  Malka ;  those  carrying  out  the  work  (0  be  accom. 
panied  bj  British  officers  and  such  escort  aa  might  be  considered  neces- 
sary by  UB. 

The  expulsion  of  (he  Hindnatania  from  the  Buner,  Chamla,  aiid 


And,  finally,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  headmen  of  their  tribe  should 
be  left  as  hostages  until  such  time  as  the  requirements  should  have 
been  fulBlled. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  19th  December,  the  little  party  of 
British  officers  who  were  to  witness  the  destruction  of  Malka  assembled 
at  Umbeylft.  Its  members  were  Reynell  Taylor  (who  was  in  charge), 
Ale\.  Taylor  (Commanding  Engineer),  two  Survey  officers,  Wright, 
Adye,  and  myself.  Twenty -five  Cavalry  and  icompames  of  the  Guides 
Infantry,  under  four  officers,  formed  our  escort,  and  it  had  been 
arranged  that  we  were  to  bo  accompanied  by  four  leading  Btmer 
Khans,  with  2,000  followers,  who  would  be  responsible  for  our  safety, 
and  destroy  the  fanatics'  stronghold  in  our  presence.  Bain  was  falling 
heavily,  but  as  all  our  onongements  had  been  made,  and  delay  was 
considered  undesirable,  it  was  settled  that  we  should  make  a  start.  It 
was  rough  travelling,  and  it  was  almost  dark  when  we  reached  Kuria, 
only  eight  mUes  on  our  way,  where  we  halted  for  the  night,  and  where 
we  had  to  remain  the  next  day,  as  the  Bunerwals  declared  they  could 
not  continue  the  journey  until  they  had  come  to  an  understanding  with 
(he  Amozais,  in  whose  territory  Malka  was  situated. 

We  had  noticed  on  leaving  Umbeyla  that,  instead  of  2,000  Bunerwals, 
there  were  only  about  sixty  or  seventy  at  the  most,  and  in  reply  to  our 
repeated  questions  as  to  what  hod  become  of  the  remainder,  we  were 
told  they  would  join  us  later  on.  It  soon  became  evident,  however, 
that  no  more  were  coming,  and  that  the  Khans  thought  it  wiser  to 
trust  to  their  own  influence  with  the  Anuuais  rather  than  to  intimi- 
dation. 

Wo  made  a  fresh  start  on  the  morning  of  the  Slst.  Malka  was 
only  twelve  miles  off,  but  the  way  was  so  difficult,  and  our  guides 
stopped  BO  often  to  consult  with  the  numerous  bands  of  armed  men  we 
came  across,  that  it  was  sunset  before  we  arrived  at  our  destination. 

Malka  was  perched  on  a  spur  of  the  Mahabun  mountain,  some 
distance  below  its  highest  peak.  It  was  a  strong,  well-built  place, 
with  accommodation  for  about  1,600  people.    The  AmaEala  did  not 
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attempt  to  diBgaiae  their  disgust  at  our  presence  in  theit  country,  and 
thsy  gathered  in  knots,  scowling  and  pointing  at  ub,  evidently  dis- 
cussing whether  we  should  or  should  not  be  allowed  to  return. 

The  next  morainf;  Malka  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  huge  oolumn  of 
smoke  which  ascended  from  the  burning  village,  and  was  visible  for 
miles  round,  did  not  tend  to  allay  the  ill-feeling  so  plainly  displayed. 
The  Native  officers  of  the  Guides  warned  us  that  delay  was  dangerous, 
as  the  people  were  becoming  momentarily  more  excited,  and  were 
vowini;  we  should  never  return.  It  was  no  uso,  however,  to  attempt 
to  make  a  move  without  the  consent  of  the  tribesuien,  for  we  were  a 
mere  handful  compBred  to  the  thousands  who  had  assembled  around 
Ualka,  and  we  were  separated  from  our  camp  by  twenty  miles  of 
most  diificult  country.  Our  position  was  no  doubt  extremely  critical, 
and  it  was  well  for  ub  that  we  had  at  our  head  such  a  cool,  determined 
leader  aa  Beynell  Taylor.  I  greatly  admired  the  calm,  quiet  manner 
in  wliich  he  went  up  emd  spoke  to  the  headmen,  telling  them  that,  the 
object  of  our  visit  having  Ijeen  accomplished,  we  were  ready  to  retrace 
our  steps.  A.t  this  the  Amazus  became  still  further  excited.  They 
talked  in  loud  tones,  and  gesticulated  in  true  Pathan  fashion,  thronging 
round  Taylor,  who  stood  quite  alone  and  perfectly  self-possessed  in 
(he  midst  of  the  angry  and  dangerous- looliing  multitude.  At  this 
crisis  the  Bunerwals  came  to  our  rescue.  The  most  influential  of  the 
tritie,  a  grey-bearded  warrior,  who  had  lost  an  eye  and  an  arm  in  some 
triljal  contost,  forced  his  way  through  the  rapidly  inoreaaiog  crowd  to 
Taylor's  side,  and,  raising  his  one  arm  to  enjoin  silence,  delivered 
himself  as  follows :  '  You  are  hesitating  whether  yon  will  allow  these 
English  to  return  unmolested.  You  can,  of  course,  murder  them  and 
their  escort ;  but  if  you  do,  you  must  kill  as  Bunerwals  6rst,  tor  we 
have  Bwom  to  protect  them,  and  we  will  do  so  with  our  lives.'  This 
plucky  speech  produced  a  quieting  effect,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
lull  in  the  storm,  we  set  out  on  our  return  journey  ;  but  evidently  the 
tribesmen  did  not  consider  the  question  finally  or  Batisfactorily  settled, 
for  they  followed  us  the  whole  way  to  Kuria.  The  slopes  of  the  hills 
on  both  sides  were  covered  with  men.  Several  times  we  were  stopped 
while  stonuy  discuesiona  took  place,  and  once,  as  we  wore  passing 
through  a  narrow  defile,  an  armed  Ainazai,  waving  a  standard  above 
his  head,  rushed  down  towards  us.  Fortunately  for  us,  he  was  slopped 
by  some  of  those  less  inimically  disposed ;  for  if  he  had  succeeded  in 
inciling  anyone  to  fire  a  single  shot,  the  desire  for  blood  would  quickly 
have  spread,  and  in  all  probability  not  one  of  our  party  would  have 
escaped. 

On  the  2Srd  December  we  reached  our  camp  in  the  tJmbeyla  Pass. 
when  the  force,  which  had  only  been  kept  there  till  our  return,  retired 
to  the  pMne  and  was  broken  up. 

During  my  at>senoe  at  Umbeyia  my  wife  remained  with  friends  at 
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MiaD  Mir  for  some  lime,  and  then  mode  her  wa;  to  Peshawar,  where 
I  joined  her  on  ChriatmaE  Bay.  She  spent  one  night  en  route  in  Sir 
Hugh  Roae'B  camp  at  Hoaan  Abdal,  and  found  the  Chief  in  great 
excitement  and  very  tuigry  at  such  a  small  party  having  been  sent  to 
Molba,  and  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  tribes.  He  did  not  know  that 
my  wife  had  arrived,  and  in  passing  her  tent  she  heard  him  say  :  '  It 
was  niadncBS,  and  not  one  of  them  will  ever  come  bock  alive.'  She 
was  of  course  dreadfully  frightened.  As  soon  aa  Sir  Hugh  heard  she 
was  in  oamp,  he  went  to  see  her,  and  tried  to  soften  down  what  he 
knew  she  must  have  heard ;  bat  he  could  not  conceal  hU  apprehension ; 
and  my  poor  wife's  anxiety  was  terrible,  tor  she  did  not  hear  another 
word  till  the  morning  of  the  day  I  returned  to  her. 


CHAPTER  SXXVI. 

Earlt  in  the  Mew  Year  (1864)  Sir  Hugh  Hose,  with  the  Head-Quarters 
camp,  marched  into  Peshawar,  where  we  romiuned  until  the  middle  of 
February.  The  time  was  chiefly  spent  in  inspections,  parades,  and 
tield-days,  varied  by  an  occasional  run  with  the  hounds.  The  hunting 
about  Fesliawar  was  very  fau-,  and  we  all,  the  Chief  included,  got  a 
great  deal  of  fun  out  of  our  small  pack. 

On  the  26th  January  a  full-dress  parade  was  held  to  announce  to 
the  garrison  that  Sir  John  Lawrence  had  been  annointnil  Vinfirgy  nt 
India,  and  aoon  afterwards  wc  left  Peshawar  and  began  our  return 
march  to  Simla. 

We  changed  our  house  this  year  and  took  one  close  to  the  Stewarts, 
an  arrangement  for  which  I  was  very  thankful  later,  when  roy  wifo 
had  a  great  sorrow  in  the  death  of  her  sister,  tlrs.  Sladen,  at  Peshawar. 
It  was  everything  for  her  at  such  a  time  to  have  a  kind  and  sympa- 
thizing friend  close  at  hand,  when  I  was  engaged  with  my  work  and 
could  be  very  little  with  her  during  the  day.  At  this  time,  as  at  all 
others,  Sir  Hugh  Rose  was  a  most  considerate  frit^nd  to  us  1  he  placed 
his  house  at  Maahobra  at  my  wife's  disposal,  thus  providing  her  with  a 
quiet  resort  which  she  frequently  made  use  of  and  which  she  learned 
to  love  so  much  that,  when  I  returned  to  Simla  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  her  first  thought  was  to  secure  this  lovely  '  Retreat '  as  a  refuge 
from  the  (sonietimes)  slightly  trying  goiety  of  Simla. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  was  good  enough  to  send  in  my  name  for 
a  brevet  for  the  Umbeyla  expedition,  but  the  Viceroy  refused  to  forward 
the  recommendation,  for  the  reason  that  I  was  '  too  junior  to  be  made 
a  Lieutenant-Colonel.'    I  was  then  thirty-two  I 

Throughout  the  whole  of  IHM  I  was  more  or  leas  ill ;  the  office 
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work  (which  never  mited  me  quite  as  well  aa  more  active  emploj- 
luent)  was  excessive,  for,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  routine,  I  bad 
undertaken  to  revise  the  '  Bengal  Boute-Book,'  which  had  become 
quite  obaolete,  having  been  compiled  in  1837,  when  Kumal  was  our 
frontier  station.  A  voyage  round  the  Cape  was  still  considered  the 
panacea  for  all  Indian  ailments,  and  the  doctors  strongly  advised  my 
taking  leave  to  England,  and  travelling  by  that  rout«. 

We  left  Simla  towards  the  end  of  October,  and,  after  spending  the 
next  three  months  in  Calcutta,  where  I  was  chiefly  employed  in  taking 
up  tranaports  and  superintending  the  embarkation  of  troops  returning 
to  England,  I  was  given  the  comhiand  of  a  batch  of  300  time-eipircd 
men  on  board  the  Renown,  one  of  Green's  frigate-built  ships  which 
was  chartered  for  their  cocveyanoe.  Two  hundred  of  the  men 
belonged  to  the  2nd  and  8rd  Battalions  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  the 
remainder  to  the  Artillery  and  various  other  corps ;  they  had  all  been 
twelve  years  in  the  army,  and  most  of  them  were  decorated  for  service 
in  the  Crimea  and  Indian  Mutiny. 

At  the  inspection  parade  before  we  embarked,  a  certain  number  of 
men  were  brought  up  tor  punishment  for  various  offences  committed 
onthe  way  down  country :  none  of  the  misdemeanours  appeared  tome 
very  serious,  so  I  determined  to  let  the  culprits  off.  I  told  the  men 
that  wo  had  now  met  for  the  first  time  and  I  was  unwilling  to 
commence  our  acquaintance  by  awarding  punishments ;  we  had  to 
spend  three  or  four  months  together,  and  I  hoped  they  would  show, 
by  their  good  behaviour  while  under  my  command,  that  I  had  not 
made  a  mistake  in  condoning  their  transgreeeiona.  The  officers  seemed 
somewhat  surprised  at  my  action  in  this  matter,  bat  I  think  it  was 
proved  by  the  men's  subsequent  conduct  that  I  had  not  judged  them 
incorrectly,  for  they  all  behaved  in  quite  an  exemplary  manner 
throughout  the  voyage. 

We  had  been  on  board  more  than  six  weeks,  when  one  of  the  crew 
was  attacked  by  small  pox — an  untoward  circnrastance  in  a  crowded 
ship.  The  sailor  was  placed  in  a  boat  which  was  hung  over  the  ship's 
side,  and  a  cabin-boy,  the  marks  on  whose  face  plainly  showed  that  he 
had  already  suffered  badly  from  the  disease,  was  told  off  to  look  after 
him.  The  man  recovered,  and  there  was  no  other  case.  Shortly 
before  we  reached  St,  Helena,  scurvy  appeared  amongst  the  troops, 
necessitating  lime-juice  being  given  in  larger  quantities,  but  what 
proved  a  more  effectual  remedy  was  water-cress,  many  sacks  of  which 
were  laid  in  before  we  left  the  island. 

On  the  29th  May,  1865,  we  sighted  the  '  Lizard,'  and  took  a  pilot  on 
board,  who  brought  with  him  a  few  newspapers,  which  confirmed  the 
tidings  signalled  to  us  by  an  American  ship  that  the  war  between  the 
Federals  and  Confederates  was  at  an  end.  How  eagerly  we  scanned 
tlie  journals,  after  having  hesfd  nothing  from  home  for  four  months, 
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but  the  only  piece  of  news  we  found  of  personal  interest  to  ourselves 
was  that  my  father  had  been  made  a  K.C.B. 

On  the  80th  May  we  reached  Portsmouth,  and  landed  between  two 
showers  of  snow  1  I  had  a  final  parade  of  the  men  before  leaving  the 
ship,  and  I  was  quite  sorry  to  say  good-bye  to  them ;  some  of  the  poor 
fellows  were  already  beginning  to  be  anxious  about  their  future,  and  to 
regret  that  their  time  with  the  colours  was  over. 

My  father,  mother,  and  sister  came  up  to  London  to  meet  us,  very 
little  changed  since  I  had  left  them  six  years  before.  I  remained  in 
England  till  March,  1866,  when  I  returned  to  India,  leaving  my  wife 
behind  to  follow  in  the  autumn. 

While  I  was  at  home.  Sir  Hugh  Rosens  term  of  the  chief  conmiand 
in  India  came  to  an  end,  and  his  place  had  been  taken  by  Sir  William 
Mansfield.  On  my  arrival  in  Calcutta,  I  received  orders  to  join  the 
Allahabad  division,  and  thither  I  proceeded.  In  October  I  went  to 
Calcutta  to  meet  my  wife  and  take  her  to  Allahabad,  where  we 
remained  for  nearly  a  year,  her  first  experience  of  a  hot  season  in 
the  plains,  and  a  very  bad  one  it  was.  Cholera  was  rife  ;  the  troops 
had  to  be  sent  away  into  camps,  more  or  less  distant  from  the  station, 
all  of  which  had  to  be  visited  once,  if  not  twice,  daily ;  this  kept  me 
pretty  well  on  the  move  from  morning  till  night.  It  was  a  sad  time 
for  everyone.  People  we  had  seen  alive  and  well  one  day  were  dead 
and  buried  the  next ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  this  sorrow  and  tragedy, 
the  most  irksome — because  such  an  incongruous — part  of  our  experi- 
ence was  that  we  had  constantly  to  get  up  entertainments,  penny 
readings,  and  the  like,  to  amuse  the  men  and  keep  their  minds 
occupied,  for  if  once  soldiers  begin  to  think  of  the  terrors  of  cholera, 
they  are  seized  with  panic,  and  many  get  the  disease  from  pure  fright. 

My  wife  usually  accompanied  me  to  the  cholera  camps,  preferring 
to  do  this  rather  than  be  left  alone  at  home.  On  one  occasion,  I  had 
just  got  into  our  carriage  after  going  round  the  hospital,  when  a  young 
officer  ran  after  us  to  tell  me  a  corporal  in  whom  I  had  been  much 
interested  was  dead.  The  poor  fellow's  face  was  blue ;  the  cholera 
panic  had  evidently  seized  him,  and  I  said  to  my  wife,  *  He  will  be  the 
next.*  I  had  no  sooner  reached  home  than  I  received  a  report  of  his 
having  been  seized. 

We  were  fortunate  in  having  at  Allahabad  as  Chapledn  the  present 
Bishop  of  Lahore,  who,  with  his  wife,  had  only  lately  come  to  India  ; 
they  never  wearied  in  doing  all  that  was  possible  for  the  soldiers. 
Bishop  Matthew  is  still  one  of  our  closest  friends ;  his  good,  charming, 
and  accompUshed  wife,  alas  1  died  some  years  ago. 

We  remained  at  Allahabad  until  August,  1867,  when  we  heard  that 
a  brigade  from  Bengal  was  likely  to  be  required  to  take  part  in  an 
expedition  which  would  probably  be  sent  from  Bombay  to  Abyssinia 
for  the  relief  of  some  Europeans  whom   the  King,  Theodore,  had 
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imprisoned,  and  that  the  Mountain  battery,  on  the  atrength  of  which 
my  name  was  Btill  borne,  would  in  auch  case  be  employed.  I  tLeretore 
thought  I  had  better  go  to  Simla,  see  the  authoritieB,  and  arrange  for 
rejoining  my  battery,  if  the  rumour  turned  out  to  be  true.  The 
cholera  had  now  disappeared,  so  I  was  at  liberty  to  take  leave,  and  we 
both  locked  forward  to  a  cooler  climate  and  a  change  to  brighter 
scenes  after  the  wrotohed  experience  we  had  been  through.  On  my 
arrii'al  at  Simla  I  called  upon  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  told  him 
that,  if  my  battery  was  sent  on  service,  I  wished  to  join  it  and  was 
quite  ready  to  resign  my  staff  appointment. 

Sir  William  Mansfield  was  particularly  kind  in  his  reception  of  me, 
from  which  I  augured  well ;  but  I  could  learn  nothing  definite,  and 
it  was  not  until  quite  the  end  of  September  that  it  was  announced' that 
Colonel  Donald  Stewart  was  to  have  coomiand  of  the  I^engal  BrigEide 
with  the  Abyssinian  Force,  and  that  I  was  to  be  his  Assistant- Qoarter- 
master-General.  We  at  once  hastened  back  to  Allahabad,  where  we 
only  remained  long  enough  to  pock  up  what  wo  wanted  to  take  with 
DS,  and  arrange  for  the  disposal  of  our  property ;  thence  we  proceeded 
to  Calcutta,  where,  for  the  next  two  months,  I  had  a  busy  time  taking 
up  transports  and  superintending  the  equipment  of  the  force. 

I  had  often  read  and  heard  of  the  difficulties  and  delays  experienced 
by  troops  landing  in  a  foreign  country,  in  consequence  of  their  require- 
ments not  being  all  shipped  in  the  some  vessels  with  themselves — men 
in  one  ship,  camp  equipage  in  another,  transport  and  field  hospital  in 
a  third,  or  perhaps  the  mules  in  one  and  their  pack-saddles  in  another; 
and  I  determiniid  to  try  and  prevent  these  mistakes  upon  this  occasion. 
With  Stewart's  approval,  I  arranged  that  each  detachment  should 
embark  complete  in  every  detail,  which  resulted  in  the  troops  being 
landed  and  marched  oS  without  the  lee^t  delay  as  each  vessel  reached 
its  destiDation.* 

*  The  average  strength  of  the  n<ginients  was  as  follews :  10th  and  12th 
Beii)f«l  Cavniry,  cncli  9  Brjtiiib  officers,  1-3  Nfltivo  otticfrs,  450  uon-com- 
niissioned  olticers  and  nieo,  3  Native  doctors,  4S0  livraus,  322  mules,  flW) 
fullowi'i's.  21at  and  23rd  Punjab  Infantir,  each  9  Britisli  officers.  16  Native 
oftieers,  738  non-coniniissioiifd  officers  and  men,  3  Native  doctora,  10  horses, 
3S0  niulea,  400  follnuets.  I  found  that  six  ships  were  required  for  llie  con- 
vi'yance  of  a  Cnvslry  and  four  for  that  of  on  Infantry  ivginirnt ;  for  the 
Jlountain  battery  tbrt'c  Hlii|>H  wen>  nGi'ps!inry,  and  for  tlie  coolie  corps  (1,S.')0 
strong)  four  ;  in  all  twpnty-seven  ahijw,  t)csiQi!s  nine  togs,  fn  selectinK  ^ijis, 
caru  was  taken  to  secuiu  tliose  intended  for  Artillery  or  Cavalry  as  high  twi'en- 
dvcks  as  jiossilile  ;  a  sullicivnt  number  of  these  were  procurable  at  Calcutta, 
cither  iron  clipjiprB  from  Liver|ionl  or  large  North  American  built  tradeis, 
with  dtcks  varying  from  T  fvot  ti  inelies  to  H  feet  2  inches  high.  I  gave  the 
prcfereDcc  to  wooden  shiiw,  as  being  cooler  and  more  easily  ventilat^.  The 
vessels  taken  upii'ere  each  from  l.OOO  to  1.400  tons,  averaging  in  length  from  ■ 
150  to  WO  feet,  with  a  beam  varving  from  30  to  S.*)  (prt,  and  usually  thev  had 
a  clear  up]ier  deck,  where  frum  forty  to  fifty  animals  were  accomaiodated. 
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We  were  living  with  the  Stewarts  in  the  Commander-in-ChiBfa 
quorteiB  in  Fort  Wilham,  which  Hia  Eicellenoy  had  placed  at  our 
disposal  for  the  time  being.  On  the  let  November  Calcutta  was  visited 
by  the  second  cyclone  within  my  experience.  We  hod  arranged  to  go 
to  the  opera  that  evening,  but  when  it  was  time  to  start  the  wind  was 
so  high  that  there  seemed  every  chance  of  the  carriage  being  blown 
over  before  we  could  get  there,  bo  we  decided  not  to  attempt  it.  It 
was  well  we  did,  for  the  few  adventorous  spirits  who  straggled  through 
the  storm  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  back  to  their  homes. 
The  opera-house  was  unroofed  before  the  performance  was  half  over, 
and  very  little  of  the  building  remained  standing  the  next  day.  At 
bedtime  we  still  thought  it  was  only  a  bad  storm,  but  towards  mid- 
night the  wind  increased  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  my  wife  awoke 
me,  and  begged  me  to  get  up,  as  the  windows  were  being  burst  open 
and  deluges  of  rain  coming  in.  Stewart  and  I  tried  to  reclose  the 
windows,  but  the  thick  iron  bars  had  been  bent  in  two  and  forced  out 
of  their  sockets  ;  a  heavy  oak  plote-chest  and  boios,  which  we  with 
much  difficulty  dragged  across  the  windows,  were  blown  into  the 
middle  of  the  dining-room,  lilie  so  much  cardboard,  and  the  whole 
place  was  gradually  flooded.  We  were  driven  out  of  each  room  in 
turn,  tiU  at  length  we  all  took  refuge  in  a  small  box  room,  about  ten 
feet  wide,  right  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  where  we  remained  the 
rest  of  the  night  and  '  hoped  for  the  day.' 

Towards  morning  the  wind  abated,  but  what  a  scene  of  desolation 
was  that  upon  which  we  emerged  I  The  rooms  looked  as  if  they  coold 
□ever  be  made  habitable  again,  and  much  of  our  property  was  floating 
about  in  a  foot  of  water. 

My  first  thought  was  for  the  shipping,  and  I  hurried  down  to  the 
river  to  see  how  my  transports  had  fared.  Things  were  much  better 
than  I  expected  to  find  them — only  two  had  been  damaged.  Moat 
fortunately  the  cyclone,  having  come  from  a  different  direction,  was 
nut  accompanied  by  a  storm-wave  such  as  that  which  worked  so  much 
niisuhief  amongst  the  shipping  on  a  former  occasion,  but  the  destruction 
on  land  was  even  greater :  all  the  finest  trees  were  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  a  great  part  of  the  Native  bai^aor  was  levelled,  and  lay  from  two 
to  three  feet  deep  in  water,  while  many  houses  were  wholly  or  partly 
demolished.  We  come  across  most  curious  sights  when  driving  round 
Calcutta  in  the  evening ;  some  of  the  houses  were  divided  clean  down 
the  centre,  one  half  crumbled  into  a  heap  of  ruins,  the  other  half  still 
standing  and  displaying,  as  in  a  doll's  house,  the  furniture  in  tba 
different  stories. 

The  work  of  filling  up  and  loading  the  vessels  was  greatly  retarded, 
owing  to  a  large  number  of  cargo  boats  having  been  sunk,  oonse- 
quently  it  was  the  5th  December  before  the  first  transport  got  off; 
from  that  date  the  others  started  in  quick  succession,  and  on  the  9th 
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January,  ISSS,  Stewart  and  hia  staff  left  Calcutta  in  the  P.  and  0. 
steamer  Golconda.  The  officers  and  men  of  the  Mountain  batterj 
were  also  on  board,  Captain  Bogle  in  conunand,  m;  Mend  Jenuny 
Hills  in  my  place  as  second  Captain,  and  Collen*  and  Disnej  as 
Bubolterna.  Mrs.  Stewart  and  my  wife  accompanied  uh  as  far  as  Aden, 
where  they  were  left  to  the  kind  care  of  Major -General  RuBaell,f  com- 
manding there  at  the  time,  until  the  arrival  of  the  mail-ateamer  in 
which  they  were  to  proceed  to  England. 

On  the  3rd  February  we  anchored  in  Annealey  Bay  and  landed  at 
Zula. 


CHAPTEB  XXXVU. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  recall  to  the  reader's  mind  that  the 
object  of  the  eipedition  in  which  we  were  taking  part  was  to  rescue 
some  sixty  Europeans,  who,  from  one  cause  or  another,  had  found 
their  way  to  Abyssinia,  and  been  mode  prisoners  by  the  King  of  that 
country.  Amongst  these  were  four  English  oflicials,  Hr.  Bassam,  and 
Captain  Cameron,  who  had  at  difTorcnt  times  been  the  bearers  of 
tetters  from  Queen  Victoria  to  King  Theodore,  and  Lieutenant  Prideaux 
and  Dr.  Blanc  of  the  Bomiiay  Army ;  the  rest  were  chiefly  French 
and  German  missionaries,  and  artisans,  with  (heir  wives  and  children. 
The  prisoners  were  confined  in  a  fort  built  on  the  Magdala  plateaii, 
9,150  feet  above  sea-level,  and  879  miles  inland  from  Anneeley  Bay. 

The  repeated  demands  of  the  British  Government  for  the  restoration 
of  the  prisoners  having  been  treated  with  contemptuous  silence  by  the 
King,  Colonel  Merewether,  the  Political  Agent  at  Aden,  who  in  July, 
1867,  had  been  directed  to  proceed  to  Massowa  and  endeavour  to 
obtain  the  release  of  the  captives,  and  to  make  inquiries  and  ooUect 
information  in  case  of  an  expeditioo  having  to  be  sent,  reported  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  he  had  failed  to  communicate  with  the  King, 
and  urged  (he  advisability  of  immediate  measures  being  taken  to 
prepare  a  force  in  India  for  the  punishment  of  Theodore  and  the 
rescue  of  the  prisoners.  Colonel  Merewether  added  that  in  Abyssinia 
the  opinion  had  become  very  general  that  England  knew  herself  to  be 
too  weak  to  resent  insult,  and  that  amongst  the  peoples  of  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  even  so  far  as  Aden,  there  was  a  feeling  of  con- 
temptuous surprise  at  the  continued  long-suffering  endurance  of  the 
British  Government. 

On   receipt   of   this   communication,    Her   Majesty's    GnvpTi pi »;[*■, 

■  Now  Msjor-Ueiieral  Sir  Edn-in  Collen,  K.C.I.  G.,  Uilltaiy  Member  of  the 
Govei'DOP'Oenerars  Coiiiici). 

t  Now  Gen»™l  Sir  Edward  Lwhmera  Ruieell,  K.C.S.I. 
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havmt-  eihunatai^  all  f.lial^  maniirfiaa  for  the  preservatioii  of  peace, 
decided  ta_8end  an  expedition  from  TijHjj^  under  the  comiuaiid  of 
LieutenEint-Ueneral  !jir  Uobert  Napier,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Bombay  Array.  After  carefnllj  coiiBidcring  the  distance  alonf^ 
which  operations  would  have  to  be  proaecuted,  and  the  neceasity  (or 
holding  a  number  of  detached  posts,  Napier  gave  it  as  hia  opinion  that 
the  force  should  consist  of  not  less  than  12,000  men.* 

Profiting  by  the  experience  of  the  Crimean  War,  (he  Government 
was  determined  that  the  mobility  of  the  force  should  not  be  hampered 
by  want  of  food  and  clothing.  Stores  of  all  descriptions  were  despatched 
in  unstinted  quaatitieB  from  England,  and  throe  of  the  steamers  in 
which  they  wore  conveyed  were  fitted  up  as  hospital  ships.  But  food, 
clothing,  and  stores,  however  liberally  supplied,  would  not  take  the 
army  to  MagdSla  without  transport. 

The  question  as  to  the  most  suitable  organization  for  the  Land 
Tranaport  Corps  occupied  a  good  deal  of  Sir  Robert  Napier's  attention 
while  the  expedition  was  being  fitted  out,  and  caused  a  considerable 
amount  of  correspondence  between  hiin  and  the  Bombay  Government. 
The  Commissary- General  wished  to  keep  the  corps  under  his  own 
orders,  and  obiected  to  its  being  given  an  entirely  military  organization. 
Sir  Robert  Napier  preferred  to  establish  the  corps  on  an  independent 
basis,  but  was  at  first  overruled  by  the  Bombay  Government.  While 
acting  in  accordance  with  their  orders,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
wrote ;  '  I  believe  that  the  snccesa  of  systems  depends  more  on  the 
men  who  work  them  than  on  the  systems  themselves ;  but  I  cannot 
accept  without  protest  a  decision  to  throw  such  a  body  of  men  as  the 
drivers  of  our  transport  animals  will  be  (if  we  get  them)  od  an  expe- 
dition in  a  foreign  country  without  a  very  complete  organization  to 
secure  order  and  discipline.'  Eventually  Sir  Robert  got  his  own  way, 
but  much  valuable  time  had  been  lost,  and  the  corps  was  organized  on 
too  small  a  scale  ;t  the  officers  and  non-commbsioncd  officers  were 
not  sent  to  Zula  in  sufficient  time  or  in  sntficient  numbers  to  take 
charge  of  the  transport  animals  as  they  arrived. 

A  compact,  properly-supervised  train  of  2,600  routes,  with  service- 
able, well-fitting  pack-saddles,  was  sent  from  the  Punjab ;  and  from 
Bombay  came  1,400  mules  and  ponies  and  S,B0O  bollocks,  but  these 
numbers  proving  altogether  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  expedition, 
they  were  supplemented  by  animals  purchased  in  Persia,  Egypt,  and 

'  Tlie  numbers  actually  despatched  from  India  were  13,548,  of  whom  3,780 
w«re  iCuni|>eans.  In  addition,  ^ojm^jiv  of  Royal  EngiDocrs  was  seat  from 
England. 

i  At  first  it  was  thought  that  10,000  mules,  uitli  a  coolie  corps  3,000 
Htroiig,  would  suflice,  hut  before  tlie  exjiedition  was  over,  it  was  found 
necraaary  to  pnrchaifl  18,000  mules,  1,500  ponies,  1,800  donkeys,  12,000 
camels,  and  S,400  bullocks. 
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on  the  shoreB  of  the  Mediterrftiiean.  The  men  to  look  after  them  were 
Bupphed  fram  the  same  Bonroee,  but  their  number,  even  if  they  had 
been  efficient,  was  insufficient,  and  thej  were  a  moat  vinnilj  and 
nnmanageablG  lot.  Thej  demanded  double  the  pay  for  which  they 
had  enlisted,  and  struck  work  in  a  body  because  their  demand  was  not 
at  once  oomphed  with.  They  refused  to  take  charge  of  the  five  mules 
each  man  was  hired  to  look  after,  and  when  that  number  was  reduced 
to  three,  they  insisted  that  one  should  be  used  as  a  mount  for  the 
driver.  But  the  worst  part  of  the  whole  organization,  or,  rather,  want 
of  organization,  was  that  there  had  been  no  attempt  to  fit  the  animals 
with  pack-saddles,  eome  of  which  were  sent  from  England,  some  from 
India,  and  had  to  be  adjusted  to  the  mules  after  they  had  been  landed 
in  Abysunift,  where  there  was  not  an  establishment  to  make  the 
necessary  alterations.  The  consequence  was  that  the  wretched  animals 
became  cruelly  galled,  and  in  a  few  weeks  a  large  percentage  were 
unfit  for  work,  and  had  to  be  sent  to  the  sick  depot. 

Other  results  of  having  no  property  arranged  transport  train,  and  no 
suporviaion  or  discipline,  were  that  mules  were  lost  or  stolen,  starved 
for  want  of  food,  or  famished  from  want  of  water.  The  condition  of 
the  unfortunate  animals  was  such  that,  thou^  they  had  been  but  a 
few  weeks  in  the  country,  when  they  were  required  to  proceed  to 
Senafe,  only  siity-aeven  miles  distant,  a  very  small  proportion  were 
able  to  accomplish  the  march  ;  hundreds  died  on  the  way,  and  their 
caroases,  quickly  decomposing  in  the  hot  sun,  became  a  fruitful  source 
of  dangerous  disease  to  the  force. 

On  arrival  at  Zula,  we  were  told  thut  Sir  Bobsrt  Hapier  was  at 
Senafe,  the  first  station  in  the  Hills,  and  the  advanced  depot  for 
supplies.  We  of  the  Bengal  brigade  were  somewhat  disconcerted  at 
the  orders  which  awaited  us,  from  which  we  learned  that  oar  brigade 
was  to  be  broken  up ;  the  troops  were  to  proceed  to  the  front ;  while 
Stewart  was  to  take  command  at  Senafe,  and  I  myself  was  to  remsin 
at  Znla,  as  senior  staff  officer.  The  disappointment  was  great,  but, 
being  the  last-comer,  I  had  no  unfairness  to  complain  of,  and  I  had 
plenty  to  do.  I  spent  the  greater  part  of  each  day  amongst  the  shipping, 
superintending  the  embarkation  and  disembarkation  of  men,  animals, 
and  stores, 

Zula  was  not  an  attractive  place  of  residence.  The  heat  was  intense 
— 117°  in  the  daytime  in  my  tent.  The  allowance  of  fresh  water  was 
extremely  limited,*  while  the  number  of  scorpions  was  quite  the 
reverse,  and  the  food,  at  the  best,  was  not  appetizing.  Few  who 
remained  there  as  long  as  I  did  escaped  scnrvy  and  horrible  boils  or 
sores.    I  was  fortunate,  however,  in  finding  in  charge  of  the  transport 
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arrangenients  afloat,  my  old  friend  and  Eton  schoolfellow,  George 
Tryon,*  to  whom  I  owed  many  a  good  dinner,  and,  what  I  appreciated 
even  more,  many  a  refreshing  bath  on  board  the  Euphrates,  a 
transport  belonging  to  the  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company 
which  had  been  fitted  up  for  Captain  Tryon  and  his  staff.  Indeed,  all 
the  officers  of  the  Boyal  Navy  were  most  helpful  and  kind,  and  I  have 
a  very  pleasant  recollection  of  the  hospitality  I  received  from  Commo- 
dore Heathf  and  those  serving  under  him. 

During  the  four  months  I  remained  at  Zula,  Tryon  and  I  were 
constantly  together,  and  I  had  plenty  of  opportunity  for  observing  the 
masterly  manner  in  which  he  could  grasp  a  situation,  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  detail,  and  the  strong  hold  he  had  over  all  those  working 
with  him,  not  only  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy,  but  also  the  com- 
manders of  the  merchant  vessels  taken  up  as  transports,  and  lying  in 
Annesley  Bay. 

On  the  17th  April  news  reached  us  that  four  days  before  Sir  Robert 
Napier  had  successfully  attacked  MagdAla  and  released  the  prisoners, 
having  experienced  but  very  slight  opposition ;  and  that  King  Theo- 
dore, deserted  by  his  army,  which  had  apparently  become  tired  of  his 
brutalities,  had  committed  suicide.  |  A  few  days  later  Major-General 
Russell,  who  had  come  from  Aden  to  take  over  the  command  at  Zula, 
received  orders  to  prepare  for  the  embarkation  of  the  force.  Arrange- 
ments were  accor^ngly  made  to  enable  regiments  and  batteries  to  be 
embarked  on  board  the  transports  told  off  for  them  directly  they  arrived 
from  the  front — a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance,  both  on  account  of 
the  fearful  heat  at  Zula,  and  the  absence  of  a  suifficient  water-supply. 

On  the  2nd  Jime  the  Conmiander-in-Chief  returned  to  Zula,  and  on 
the  10th  he  embarked  on  board  the  old  Indian  marine  steamer  Feroze 
for  Suez.  Sir  Robert  was  good  enough  to  ask  me  to  accompany  him, 
as  he  wished  to  make  me  the  bearer  of  his  final  despatches.  My  work 
was  ended,  the  troops  had  all  left,  and  as  I  was  pretty  well  knocked  up, 
I  felt  extremely  grateful  for  the  offer,  and  very  proud  of  the  great 
honour  the  Chief  proposed  to  confer  upon  me. 

We  reached  Alexandria  on  the  20th  June,  and  the  next  day  I  started 
in  the  mail-steamer  for  Brindisi,  arriving  in  London  on  the  evening  of 
Sunday,  the  28th.  I  received  a  note  at  my  club  from  Edwin  Johnson 
(who  was  at  that  time  Assistant  Military  Secretary  to  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge),  directing  me  to  take  the  despatches  without 
delay  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  I  found  Sir  Stafford  and 
Lady  Northcote  at  dinner  ;  Sir  Stafford  looked  through  the  despatches, 

*  The  late  Admiral  Sii-  George  Tryon,  K.C.B. 

t  Now  Admiral  Sir  Leoiwld  Heath,  K.C.B. 

X  He  is  said  to  have  killcil  in  one  month,  or  biunt  alive,  more  than  3,000 
])eonle.  He  pillaged  and  burnt  the  churches  at  Gondur,  and  had  many  priests 
and  young  girls  cast  alive  into  the  flames. 
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and  when  he  had  fioiehed  reading  them,  he  asked  me  to  take  them 
without  delay  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  aa  he  knew  the  Duke  waa 
moat  aniioUB  to  aee  them.  There  was  a  dinner-party,  however,  that 
night  at  Gloucester  House,  and  the  servant  told  me  it  was  quite  im- 
poaaible  to  disturb  His  Boyal  Highneas ;  so,  placing  my  card  on  the 
top  of  the  deapatches,  I  told  the  mac  to  dehver  them  atonoe,  and  went 
back  to  my  olub.  I  had  scarcely  reached  it  when  the  Dnke's  Aide-de- 
camp made  his  appearance  and  told  me  that  he  had  been  ordered  to 
find  me  and  take  me  back  with  him.  The  Commander-in-Chief 
received  me  very  kindly,  expressing  regret  that  I  had  been  aent  away 
in  the  first  instance;  and  Their  Boyal  Highneasea  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Walea,  who  were  present,  were  most  gracious,  and  asked 
many  questions  about  the  Abyssinian  Expedition. 

The  next  day  I  joined  my  wife,  who  was  staying  with  my  people  at 
Clifton,  and  on  the  14th  August,  when  the  rewards  for  the  Abyssinian 
Expedition  were  published,  my  name  appeared  for  a  brevet  Lieutenant- 
Colonelcy. 

I  was  now  anxious  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  I  waa  to  be  employed. 
My  five  years  as  A.Q.M.O.  were  about  to  eipire,  and  I  thought  I 
should  like  to  go  back  to  my  regiment  for  a  time.  I  therefore  applied 
for  the  command  of  a  battery  of  Horae  Artillery.  I  was  told,  in 
answer  to  my  appHcation,  that  it  was  not  the  custom  to  appoint  an 
officer  who  had  been  in  stafT  employment  for  some  time  to  the  mounted 
branch,  but  that,  in  consideration  of  my  services,  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge was  pleased  to  make  an  exception  in  my  favour.  I  was  posted 
to  a  battery  at  Meerut,  and  warned  to  bo  ready  to  start  in  an  early 
troopship.  Before  the  time  for  our  departure  arrived,  however,  I 
received  a  letter  from  Lumaden,  who  hod  now  become  Quartermaster- 
General,  informing  me  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  bad  recommended, 
and  the  Government  had  approved  of,  the  formation  of  a  fresh  grade 
— that  of  First  A.Q.M.O, — and  that  he  was  directed  by  Sir  William 
Mansfield  tu  oScr  the  new  appointment  to  me — an  offer  which  I 
gratefully  accepted ;  for  though  the  command  of  a  Horse  Artillery 
battery  would  have  been  most  congenial,  this  unexpected  chance  of 
five  years'  turtlier  staff  employ  was  too  good  to  be  refused. 

On  the  4th  January,  1869,  having  said  good-bye  to  those  dear  to  us, 
two  of  whom  I  waa  never  to  see  again,  my  wife  and  I,  with  a  baby 
girl  who  was  born  the  previous  July,  embarked  at  Portsmouth  on 
board  the  s.s,  Helvetia,  which  had  been  taken  up  for  the  conveyance 
of  troops  to  Bombay,  the  vessel  of  the  Royal  Navy  in  which  we  were 
to  have  sailed  having  suddenly  broken  down.  The  Helvetia  proved 
moat  unsuitable  ae  a  transport,  and  uncomfortable  to  the  last  degree 
tor  passengers,  besides  which  it  blew  a  gale  the  whole  way  to  Alex- 
andria. We  were  all  horribly  ill,  and  our  child  caught  a  fatal  cold. 
We  thoroughly  appreciated  a  change  at  Suez  to  the  Indian  trooper,  the 
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Malabar,  where  everything  poBsible  was  doDe  for  our  comfort  by  onr 
kind  captain  (Rich,  R.N.)i  and,  indeed,  by  everyone  on  board;  but, 
alas  1  onr  beautiful  little  girl  never  recovered  the  crael  experience  of 
the  Helvetia,  and  we  had  the  terrible  grief  of  losing  her  soon  after  we 
passed  Aden.    She  was  buried  at  sea. 

It  was  a  very  sad  journey  after  that.  There  were  several  nice,  kind 
people  amongst  our  fellow-pasaengers  ;  but  life  on  board  ship  at  such  a 
time,  surrounded  by  absolute  strangers,  was  a  terrible  trial  to  us  both, 
and,  what  with  the  effects  of  the  voyage  and  the  anxiety  and  sorrow 
she  hod  gone  through,  my  wife  was  thoroughly  ill  when  we  arrived  at 
Simla  towards  the  end  of  February. 


CHAPTEB  XXXVIII. 

In  January,  1869,  Sir  John  Lawrence,  after  a  career  which  was 
altogether  unique,  he  having  risen  from  the  junior  grades  of  the 
Bengal  Civil  Service  to  the  almost  regal  position  of  Governor- General,* 
left  India  for  good.  He  was  succeeded  as  Viceroy  by  Lord  Mavo.  one 
of  whose  first  official  acts  was  to  hold  a  durbar  at  Umballa  for  the 
reception  of  the  Amir  Sher  Ali,  who,  after  five  years  of  civil  war,  had 
succeeded  in  establishing  himself  on  the  throne  of  Afghanistan,  to 
which  he  had  been  nominated  by  his  father,  Dost  Mahomed  Khan.f 

Sher  Ali  had  passed  through  a  stormy  lime  between  the  death  of 
the  Dost,  in  June,  1B63,  and  September,  186B.  H^  Imd  hnen  aeknow- 
ledp«d  as  the  rightful  heir  hv  tlm  Gnvpriimpnt  ot  India,  and  for  the 
first  three  years  he  held  the  Aniirship  in  a  precarious  sort  of  way. 
TTJH  ^wQ  elder  brothers,  Afzal  and  Aaim.  and  hia  nephew,  AImIiM^ 
ltB,)iniftn  rt.hn  present  ituler  of  Atgtianiatan),  werp  in  rehnllinn  aminHt 
him.  The  death  of  his  favourite  son  and  heir -apparent,  Ali  Khan,  in 
*  I  should  have  nipntiouDd  tlist  Sii'  John  Lawrcnco  was  not  tlie  only 
iiistaucc  of  a  Bengal  civilian  rising  to  the  poaitioii  of  (iovurnor-GEnera],  as  a 
predecessor  of  hia.  Sir  John  Shore,  aftcmards  Lord  Tei^nmontli,  waa  Bp])oitited 
Uuvumor-General  in  1792,  and  held  that  elfli.'C  until  1798. 

t  Dost  Mahomed  had  several  sods.  Mahomed  Akbar  and  Gliuism  Haidsr, 
tht  two  Iicira-dcsignate  in  suecession,  dieii  before  their  father.  Sixteen  other 
sons  were  alive  in  18ti3,  of  whom  tlic  following  were  the  eldest : 

!.  Mahomed  Afzal  Khan,  aged  5^  jeara  \  By  a  wife  not  of 
2.  MaUoniod  Azini  Khan      ,,     46     „      /     Koyal  blood. 


:.  Sher  Ali  Khan  ,,     40 


By  a  favou 


Mahomed  Amir  IChan      „     34     „       V      pnnnlMi  wife 
Mahomed  Sharif  Khan    ..     30    ..  ropaiMi  mie. 


5.  Mahomed  Sharif  Khan 
.  Wsh  Hahonied  Khan      „     38    ,,      \   g 


7.  Faiz  Hahonied  Khan 
Afr-al  Khsu  had  a  son  Abdur  Ralmian  Khan,  the  nrciient  Amir  of  Afghauistan, 
and  Sher  Ali  hod  five  sons— Ali  Khan,  Yakiib  Khan,  Ibrahim  Khan,  Aynb 
Khan,  and  Abdulla  Jan. 
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action  near  Kbclat'i-GhilKsJ,  in  lb65,  grieved  him  so  sorely  that  for 
e.  time  his  reason  woa  affected.  In  May,  1866,  he  was  defeated  Dear 
Ohazni  (mainly  owing  to  the  treachery  of  his  own  tr(x>pH)  by  Abdnr 
Bahnian,  who.  releasing  his  father,  Afzal,  from  the  prison  into  which 
he  had  been  cast  by  Bher  Ali,  led  him  in  triumph  to  Kabul,  and  pro- 
claimed him  Amir  of  Afghanistan. 

The  new  Amir,  Afzal,  at  once  wrote  to  the  Government  of  India 
detailing  what  hod  occurred,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  the  friendship 
of  the  British,  which  he  so  greatly  valued,  would  be  extended  to  him. 
He  was  told,  in  reply,  that  the  Government  recognized  him  a«  Ruler 
of  Kabul,  but  that,  aa  Sher  Ali  still  held  Kandahar  and  Herat,  existing 
engagements  with  the  latter  could  not  be  broken  off.  ^]heevidHit 
preference  thus  displaTed  foiLHher_Ali  caused  the  grea(^^  vpTntion  to 
the  brotherg  Afzal  anA  Azim.  who  showed  their  resentment  bv  aw^y 
mg  an  Envoy  who  had  come  from  Swat  to  pay  hia  resueeta  to  the  new 
Amir  to  return  to  his  own  country  and  set  on  foot  a  hol|y  war  against 
the  EngUah  ;  the  Waziri  viaUku*  in  attendance  at  the  court  were  dis- 
missed with  presents  and  directions  to  harass  the  British  frontier,  while 
an  emissary  was  despatched  on  a  secret  mission  to  the  Russians. 

After  his  defeat  near  Ghazni,  Sher  Ah  fled  to  Kandahar,  and  in  the 
January  of  the  following  year  (again  owing  to  treachery  in  his  army) 
he  wet  with  a  second  defeat  near  Khelat-i-Qhilzai,  and  lost  Kandahar. 

On  this  fact  being  communicated  to  the  Qovernment  of  India,  Afzal 
Khan  was  in  his  turn  recognized  as  Amir  of  Kabul  and  Kandahar. 
Bat  he  was  at  the  same  time  informed  that  the  British  Gavommenl 
intended  to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality  between  the  contending  pftrties 
in  Afghanistan.  John  Lawrence,  in  hie  letter  of  the  20th  of  Febmary, 
said  that  '  neither  men,  nor  anns,  nor  money,  nor  assistance  of  any 
kind,  have  ever  been  supplied  by  my  Government  to  Amir  Sher  Ali. 
Your  Highness  and  he,  both  equally  unaided  by  mc,  have  fought  ont 
the  battle,  each  upon  your  own  resources.  I  purpose  to  continue  the 
same  policy  for  the  future.  If,  unhappily,  the  struggle  for  supremacy 
in  Afghanistan  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  a  close,  and  hostilities  are 
agtun  renewed,  I  shall  still  side  with  neither  party.' 

This  reply  altogether  failed  to  satisfy  AfzsJ  and  Azim.  They 
answered  it  oivUly,  but  at  the  some  time  they  sent  a  copy  of  it  to 
General  Itomanofeki,  the  Russian  Governor  of  Tashkent,  who  was 
informed  by  the  new  Amir  that  he  had  no  confidence  in  the  '  Lord 
takib'a  fine  professions  of  friendship,  and  that  he  was  disgusted  with 
the  British  Govomment  for  the  ingratitude  and  ill-treatment  shown 
towards  his  brother  Azim.f     He  looked  upon  the  Russians  as  his  real 

*  The  headnien  of  rillBgea  in  AfghanisUu  are  styled  malHa. 

t  Azint  Khan  behaved  well  towards  the  Lumsdeu  Uienoli,  and  it  was 
rei>ort«l  that  he  «ucoiirsged  Ilia  fatlier.  Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  not  to  disturb 
the  Peshavar  frontier  during  (be  Mutiny. 
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and  only  friends,  hoped  Boon  to  send  a  regular  Ambassador  to  the 
Russian  camp,  and  would  at  all  times  do  his  utmost  to  protect  and 
encourage  Russian  trade.' 

In  October  of  this  year  (1867)  Afzal  Khan  died,  and  his  brother 
Azim,  hastening  to  Kabul,  took  upon  himself  the  Amirship.  Abdur 
Rahman  had  hoped  to  have  succeeded  his  father,  but  his  uncle  having 
forestalled  him,  he  thought  it  politic  to  give  in  his  allegiance  to  him, 
which  he  did  by  presenting  his  dead  father*s  sword,  in  durbar,  to  the 
new  Amir,  who,  like  his  predecessor,  was  now  acknowledged  by  the 
Government  of  India  as  Ruler  of  Kabul  and  Kandahar. 

The  tide,  however,  was  beginning  to  turn  in  favour  of  Sher  Ali. 
Azim  and  Abdur  Rahman  quarrelled,  and  the  former,  by  his  extortions 
and  cruelties,  made  himself  detested  by  the  people  generally. 

In  March,  1868,  Sher  Aii's  eldest  son,  Yakub  Khan,  regained  posses- 
sion of  Kandahar  for  his  father.  In  July  father  and  son  found 
themselves  strong  enough  to  move  towards  Ghazni,  where  Azim 
Khan*s  army  was  assembled.  The  latter,  gradually  deserted  by  his 
soldiers,  took  to  flight,  upon  which  Sher  Ali,  after  an  absence  of  forty 
months,  entered  Kabul  on  the  8th  of  September,  and  re-possessed 
himself  of  all  his  dominions,  with  the  exception  of  Balkh,  where  Azim 
and  Abdur  Rahman  (now  reconciled  to  each  other)  still  flew  the  flag 
of  rebellion. 

One  of  the  newly-installed  Amir*s  first  acts  was  to  inform  the 
Viceroy  of  his  return  to  Kabul,  and  of  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom. 
He  announced  his  desire  to  send  some  trusted  representatives,  or  else 
proceed  himself  in  person,  to  Calcutta,  '  for  the  purpose  of  showing  his 
sincerity  and  firm  attachment  to  the  British  Government,  and  making 
known  his  real  wants.* 

Sir  John  Lawrence,  in  his  congratulatory  reply,  showed  that  a 
change  had  come  over  his__DQlifi3LQLjion -interference  in  the  intPjj^ftT 


affairs  of  Afghanistan,  for  he  stated  that  he  was  *  prepared,  not  only 
to  maintain  the  bonds  of  amity  and  goodwll]  whifth  wftre  established 


to  maintain  tne  Donas  ot  anuty  ana  gooawin  wniAn  wftre  ea^nnRnea 
between  Dost  Mahomed  and  tne  British  Government,  but,  so  far  ae 
mav  be  practicable,  to  strengthen  those  bonds ';  and,  as  a  substantia 
proof  of  his  goodwill,  the  Viceroy  sent  Sher  Ali  ^60.000.  aid  which 
arrived  at  a  most  opportune  moment,  and  gave  the  Amir  that  advantage 
over  his  opponents  which  is  of  incalculable  value  in  Afghan  civil  war, 
namely,  funds  wherewith  to  pay  the  army  and  bribe  the  opposite  side. 
The  energetic  and  capable  Abdur  Rahman  Khan  had  in  the  mean- 
time collected  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  in  Turkestan  to  enable  him 
to  move  towards  Kabul  with  his  uncle  Azim.  On  nearing  Ghazni,  he 
found  himself  confronted  by  Sher  Ali ;  the  opposing  forces  were  about 
equal  in  strength,  and  on  both  sides  there  was  the  same  scarcity  of 
ready  money.  Suddenly  the  report  was  received  that  money  was 
being  sent  h^om  India  to  Sher  Ali,  and  this  turned  the  scale  in  his 

20 
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favour.  Abdur  Rahman*8  men  deserted  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
a  battle  fought  on  the  3rd  January,  1B69,  resulted  in  the  total  defeat 
of  uncle  and  nephew,  and  in  the  firmer  consolidation  of  Sher  AU*8 
supremacy. 

The  change  in  policy  which  induced  the  Government  of  India  to 
assist  a  struggling  Amir  with  money,  after  its  repeated  a,nd  ftmph^^jg 
declarations  that  interference  was  impossible.  waajindonbtedlgJuroiiizht 
about  by  an  aoie  ana  eiaooraie  memorandum  written  bv  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Bawlinson  on  the  28th  July.  1868.  In  this  paper  Rawlinson 
pointed  out  that,  notwithstanding  promises  to  the  contrary,  Russia  was 
steadily  advancing  towards  Afghanistan.  He  referred  to  the  increased 
facilities  of  communication  which  would  be  the  result  of  the  recent 
proposal  to  bring  Turkestan  into  direct  communication,  via  the  Caspian, 
with  the  Caucasus  and  St.  Petersburg.  He  dwelt  at  length  upon  the 
effect  which  the  advanced  position  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia  would 
have  upon  Afghanistan  and  India.  He  explained  that  by  the  occupa- 
tion of  Bokhara  Russia  would  gain  a  pretext  for  interfering  in  Afghan 
politics,  and  *  that  if  Russia  once  assumes  a  position  which,  in  virtue 
either  of  an  imposing  mUitary  force  on  the  Oxus,  or  of  a  dominant 
political  influence  in  Afghanistan,  entitles  her,  in  Native  estimation, 
to  challenge  our  Asiatic  supremacy,  the  disquieting  effect  wiU  be 
prodigious.* 

*  With  this  prospect  before  us,'  Sir  Henry  asked,  *  are  we  justified  in 
maintaining  what  has  been  sarcastically,  though  perhaps  unfairly, 
called  Sir  John  LawTence's  poUcy  of  "  masterly  inaction  "?  Are  we 
justified  in  allo^dng  Russia  to  work  her  way  to  Kabul  unopposed,  and 
there  to  establish  herself  as  a  friendly  power  prepared  to  protect  the 
Afghans  against  the  English  ?'  He  argued  that  it  was  contrary  to  our 
interests  to  permit  anarchy  to  reign  in  Afghanistan  ;  that  Lord  Auck- 
land's famous  doctrine  of  *  establishing  a  strong  and  friendly  Power  on 
our  North-West  Frontier  '  was  the  right  policy  for  India,  *  that  Dost 
Mahomed's  successful  management  of  his  country  was  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  our  aid,  and  that,  if  we  had  helped  the  son  as  we  had 
helped  the  father,  Sher  Ali  would  have  summarily  suppressed  the 
opposition  of  his  brothers  and  nephews.'  Rawlinson  then  added : 
*  Another  opportunity  now  presents  itself.  The  fortunes  of  Sher  Ali 
are  again  in  the  ascendant ;  he  should  be  secured  in  our  interests 
without  delay.' 

Rawlinson's  suggestions  were  not  at  the  time  supposed  to  commend 
themselves  to  the  Government  of  India.  In  the  despatch  in  which  they 
were  answered,*  the  Viceroy  and  his  Councillors  stated  that  they  still 
objected  to  any  active  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Afghanistan ;  they 
foresaw  no  limits  to  the  expenditure  which  such  a  move  would  entail, 

•  Dated  4th  January,  1869. 
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and  they  believed  that  the  objectB  that  they  had  at  heart  might  be 
attained  by  an  attitude  of  readiness  and  fimmesB  on  the  frontier.  It 
is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that,  after  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson^s  memor- 
andum had  been  received  by  the  Indian  Government,  and  notwith- 
standing these  protests,  the  sum  of  i^dOtOOO  was  sent  to  Sher  Alit  that 
Sir  John  Lawrence  invited  him  *  to  come  to  some  placeTTBritish 
territory  for  a  personal  meeting  in  order  to  discuss  the  best  manner 
in  which  a  limited  support  might  be  accorded/  and  that  five  days  from 
the  time  of  writing  the  above-mentioned  despatch,  John  Lawrence 
sent  a  farewell  letter  to  Sher  Ali,  expressing  the  earnest  hope  of  the 
British  Government  that  His  Highnesses  authority  would  be  established 
on  a  solid  and  permanent  basis,  and  informing  him  that  a  further  sum 
of  £'60,000  would  be  supplied  to  him  during  the  next  few  months,  and 
that  future  Viceroys  would  consider,  from  time  to  time,  what  amount 
of  practical  assistance  in  the  shape  of  money  or  war  materials  should 
periodically  be  made  over  to  him  as  a  testimony  of  their  friendly  feeling, 
and  to  the  furtherance  of  his  legitimate  authority  and  influence. 

Sher  Ali  expressed  himself  as  most  grateful,  and  came  to  Umballa 
full  of  hope  and  apparently  thoroughly  well  disposed  towards  the 
British  Government.  He  was  received  with  great  state  and  ceremony, 
and  Lord  Mayo  was  most  careful  to  demonstrate  that  he  was  treating 
with  an  independent,  and  not  a  feudatory.  Prince. 

At  this  conference  Sher  Ali  began  by  unburdening  himself  of  his 
grievances,  complaining  to  Lord  Mayo  of  the  manner  in  which  his  two 
elder  brothers  had  each  in  his  turn  been  recognized  as  Amir,  and 
dwelling  on  the  one  sided  nature  of  the  treaty  made  with  his  father, 
by  which  the  British  _Government  only  bound  itself  to  abstain  Jrom 
interfering  with  Afghanistan^  while  ^he  Amir  was  to  be  *  thfl  fpend  nf 


the  friends  and  the  enemy  of  tne  enemies  of  the  Honourable  _Eaat 
India  Company.*     His  Highness  then  proceeded  to  make  kno^n  his 


wants,  which  were  that  he  and  his  lineal  descendants  on  the  throne 

^^^cjgjoi 
treaty  offe 


that  he  had  won  *  by  his  own  good  sword '  should  be  acknowledged  as 
jhe^j^^j^j^jflXfijfiigJli  °^  Afghanistan  ;  yjgi^ajreatyoffMjgJx^jpd 

with  him ;  and  that  he  shoulu  be  given 


le  snouiu  oe  given  a 
ill  the  form  of  an  annual  payment. 
It  was  in  regard  to  the  first  of  these  three  demands  that  Sher  Ali 
was  most  persistent.  He  explained  repeatedly  and  at  some  length  that 
to  acknowledge  the  Ruler  pro  tempore  and  de  facto  was  to  invite 
competition  for  a  throne,  and  excite  the  hopes  of  all  sorts  of  candi- 
dates ;  but  that  if  the  British  Government  would  recognize  him  and 
his  dynasty,  there  was  nothing  he  would  not  do  in  order  to  evince  his 
gratitude. 

TViPBA  r«^f|uests,  the  Amir  was  informed,  were  inadmiflsible.  There 
could  be  no  treaty jTaoTxeT  subsidy,  no  dynastic  pledges.  He  was 
further  told  that  we  were  prepared  to  discourage  his  rivals,  to  give  him 

20—2 
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worm  conntenfincc  naA  support,  and  such  material  asEdstance  as  we 
considered  absolutely  necessary  for  his  iinincdiate  wants,  it  be,  on  his 
part,  would  underteJce  to  do  all  he  could  to  maintain  peace  on  our 
frontier  and  to   comply  with   our  wishes  in   matters  connected  with 

As  an  earnest  of  our  goodwill,  the  Amir  was  given  the  second 
£60,000  promised  him  by  Sir  John  Lawrence,  besides  a  considerable 
supply  of  arms  and  ammunition,''  and  was  made  happy  by  a,  promise 
that  European  officers  should  not  be  required  to  reside  in  any  of  his 
cities.  Before  the  conference  took  place.  Lord  Mayo  llad  contemplated 
British  agents  being  sent  to  Kabul  in  order  to  obtain  accurate  in- 
formation regarding  events  in  Central  Asia,  but  on  discovering  how 
vehemently  opposed  Sher  All  was  to  such  an  arrangement,  he  gave 
him  this  promise.  Saiyad  Nur  Mahomed,  the  Minister  who  accom- 
panied the  Amir,  though  equally  averse  to  European  agents,  admitted 
that '  the  day  might  come  when  the  Ituesians  would  arrive,  and  the 
Amir  wonld  be  glad,  not  ordy  of  British  officers  as  agents,  but  of  arms 
and  troops  to  back  them.' 

One  request  which  the  Amir  made  towards  the  close  of  the  meeting 
the  Viceroy  agreed  to,  which  was  that  we  should  call  Persia  to  account 
for  her  alleged  encroachments  on  the  debatable  ground  of  Sistan. 
Thia^  "*1if^  "earned  but  an  unimiv^Jt"*  n"^ttf  *"  °*  t*"}  ^i""*,  was  one 
ct  f.hB  fhift  ,.»nM.a  nl  Sher  All's  subsenuent  BBtron([emept ;  for  Ote 
committee  of  arbitration  which  inquired  into  it  decided  against  the 
^jflj^  who  never  forgave  what  he  considered  our  unfriendly  action  in 
discountenancing  his  claims. 

The  Umballa  conference  was,  on  the  whole,  successful,  in  that  8hec 
Ah  returned  to  his  own  country  much  gratified  at  the  splendour  of 
his  reception,  and  a  firm  personal  friend  of  Lord  Mayo,  whose 
fine  presence  and  genial  manner  had  quite  won  the  Amir's  heart, 
although  he  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  from  him  everything  he 
had  demanded. 


CHAPTEB  XXXIX. 

Wb  spent  a  very  quiet  year  at  Simla.    My  wife  was  far  from  strong, 
and  we  had  another  great  sorrow  in  the  death  of  a  baby  boy  three 
weeks  after  his  birth. 
That  winter  1  was  left  in   charge   of   the   Quartermaster-General's 

•  Besides  the  rouiaindcr  of  llip  aggregate  siicn  of  twelve  lakha,  8.B0O  more 
lilies  wore  fcirwardiid  te  tlie  frontier  for  traiiMnisiion  to  the  Amir,  und  in 
addition  four  lS-)H>under  BiDonth-bore  guuH,  tno  8-inch  howitzers,  and  a 
Hoiiiitain  lottery  of  six  S-iKiunders  comnlcle,  with  due  proportion  of 
ammunitioQ  and  stert-s,  tegcttior  with  draught  bullocks  and  nine  elephants. 
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oflice,  and  wc  moved  into  '  EUerslie,*  a  larger  and  wanner  house  than 
tliat  in  which  we  had  lived  during  the  summer. 

Simla  in  the  winter,  after  a  fresh  fall  of  snow,  is  particularly 
beautiful.  Hange  after  range  of  hills  clothed  in  their  spotless 
garments  stretch  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  relieved  in  the 
foreground  by  masses  of  reddish-brown  perpendicular  cliffs  and  dark- 
green  ilex  and  deodar  trees,  each  bearing  its  pure  white  burden,  and 
decked  with  gHstening  fringes  of  icicles.  Towards  evening  the  scene 
cliongcs,  and  the  snow  takes  the  most  gorgeous  colouring  from  the 
descending  rays  of  the  brilliant  eastern  sun — brilliant  even  in  mid- 
winter— turning  opal,  pink,  scarlet,  and  crimson ;  gradually,  as  the 
light  wanes,  fading  into  deUcate  lilacs  and  grays,  which  slowly  mount 
upwards,  till  at  last  even  the  highest  pinnacle  loses  the  life-giving 
tints,  and  the  whole  snowy  range  itself  turns  cold  and  white  and  dead 
against  a  background  of  deepest  sapphire  blue.  The  spectator  shivers, 
folds  hunself  more  closely  in  his  wraps,  and  retreats  indoors,  glad  to 
be  greeted  by  a  blazing  log-fire  and  a  hot  cup  of  tea. 

In  the  spring  of  the  next  year  (1870)  Sir  William  Mansfield's  term 
of  command  came  to  an  end,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Napier  of 
Magdala.  The  selection  of  this  distinguished  officer  for  the  highest 
military  position  in  India  was  greatly  appreciated  by  the  Indian  army, 
as  no  officer  of  that  army  had  held  it  since  the  days  of  Lord  CHve. 

In  September  a  daughter  was  born,  and  that  winter  we  again 
remained  at  Simla.  I  amused  myself  by  going  through  a  course  of 
electric  telegraphy,  which  may  seem  rather  like  a  work  of  supereroga- 
tion; but  during  the  Umbeyla  campaign,  when  the  telegraph  office 
had  to  be  closed  in  consequence  of  aU  the  clerks  being  laid  up  with 
fever,  and  we  could  neither  read  nor  send  messages,  I  determined  that 
I  would  on  the  first  opportunity  learn  electnc  signalling,  in  order  that 
I  might  be  able  to  decipher  and  send  telegrams  should  I  ever  again 
find  myself  in  a  similar  position. 

In  May  my  wife  and  I  went  for  a  march  across  the  hills  to  Chakrata, 
and  thence  to  Mussoorie  and  back  by  way  of  Dehra  Dun  and  the 
plains.  The  object  of  this  trip  was  to  settle  the  boundary  of  Chakrata, 
and  my  wife  took  the  opportunity  of  my  being  ordered  on  this  duty  to 
get  away  from  Simla,  as  we  had  now  been  there  for  more  than  two 
years,  and  were  consequently  rather  longing  for  a  change.  Our  route 
lay  through  most  beautiful  scenery,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  trip 
was  a  httle  hiurried,  and  that  some  of  the  marches  were  therefore 
rather  long,  we  enjoyed  it  inunensely.  When  passing  along  the  ridge 
of  a  very  high  hill  one  afternoon,  we  witnessed  rather  a  curious  sight 
— a  violent  thunderstorm  was  going  on  in  the  valley  below  us,  while 
we  ourselves  remained  in  the  mildest,  most  serene  atmosphere,  enjoy* 
ing  bright  sunshine  and  a  blue  sky.  Dense  black  clouds  filled  up  the 
valley  a  thousand  feet  beneath  us,  the  thunder  roared,  the  lightning 
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Mciun'  uiKin^  o\vv  his  appointment  as  Suj: 
tlic  Andaman   Islands.      In   September  he  and   I   travell 
('alcntta,  to  wliieli   jtlaee   J  was   directed   to  proceed  in 
arianL^'ements  for  a  military  expedition  into  tlie  country  ( 
having  been  appointed  senior  stall  officer  to  the  force. 

Lushoi,  situated  between  south-eastern  Bengal  and  Bun 
incognita  to  me,  and  I  had  only  heard  of  it  in  connexion 
made  by  its  inhabitants  upon  the  tea-gardens  in  its  vicinity, 
spread  too  far  away  from  Cachar  for  the  garrison  of  that 
station  to  afford  them  protection.    From  time  to  time  th 
done  the  planters  much  damage,  and  carried  off  seve 
and  various  attempts  had  been  made  in  the  shape  of  6 
expeditions  to  punish  the  tribesmen  and  rescue  the  capti^ 
want  of  proper  organization,  and  from  not  choosing  the 
the  year,  these  attempts  had  hitherto  been  unsuccesc 
failures  had  the  inevitable  result  of  making  the  Lushais  b 
became  more  frequent  and  more  destructive;   until  at 
European  girl,  named  Mary  Winchester,  was  carried  c 
by  them  as  a  prisoner ;  on  this  the  Lieuteni9Lnt-Govem( 
declared  that  a  punitive  expedition  was  *  absolutely  nece 
future  security  of  the  British  subjects  residing  on  the 
Chittagong  frontiers.' 

The  despatch  of  a  force  was  therefore  decided  upoi 
consist  of  two  small  columns* — one  having  its  base  at 
other  at  Chittagong — commanded  respectively  by  Brigat 
Bourchier,  C.B.,  and  C.  Brownlow,  C.B.,  supreme  po! 
being  also  vested  in  these  two  officers.  Long  experience 
Lord  Napier  the  wisdom  of  having  only  one  head  in  time 
he  impressed  upon  the  Government  his  opinion  that  the 
while  acting  as  advisers  and  as  the  chann«la  f\f  n^**,.^ — 
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tho  Government,  should  be  held  responsible  for  carrying  them  out  loyally 
80  far  as  circumstances  and  the  safety  of  the  force  would  permit. 

A8jhg,fiaatfili£fi-Qfjhe_tea  industry  was  at  stake,  the  Lushais  ha\dng 
estabUshcd  a  perfc^ct  terror  on  all  the  estates  within  their  reach,  it  was 
essential  that  thoy  should  be  given  a  severe  lesson,  and  this  could  only 
be  done  by  their  principal  villages,  which  lay  at  some  considerable 
distance  from  the  base  of  operations,  being  visited  in  force.  The 
diflicult  country  and  the  paucity  of  transport  necessitated  the  columns 
being  lightly  equipped  ;  no  tents  w^cre  to  be  allowed,  and  baggage  and 
followers  were  to  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  My  instructions  were  to 
fit  out  and  despatch  the  two  columns,  and  then  join  Brigadier- General 
Bourchier  at  Cachar. 

I  was  kept  in  Calcutta  all  October — not  a  pleasant  month,  the 
climate  then  being  very  muggy  and  unhealthy.  Everyone  who  could 
get  away  had  gone  to  the  Hills  or  out  to  sea ;  and  the  offices  being 
closed  for  the  Hindu  holidays  of  the  Durga  Puja,  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  get  work  done.  Everything  for  the  Chittagong  column  had 
to  be  sent  by  sea.  Tlic  shipping  of  tlie  elephants  was  rather  interest- 
ing :  they  clung  desperately  to  the  ground,  trying  hard  to  prevent 
themselves  being  lifted  from  it ;  and  when  at  last,  in  spite  of  all  their 
struggles,  they  were  hoisted  into  the  air,  the  helpless  appearance  of 
tlic  liugc  animals  and  their  despairing  little  cries  and  whines  were 
quite  pathetic.  I  found  it  trying  work  being  on  the  river  all  day  ;  my 
eyes  sufifcred  from  the  glare,  and  I  became  so  reduced  that  before  I 
left  Calcutta  I  weighed  scarcely  over  eight  stone — rather  too  fine  a 
condition  in  which  to  enter  on  a  campaign  in  a  moimtainous  country, 
so  thickly  covered  with  jungle  as  to  make  riding  out  of  the  question. 

By  the  3rd  November  the  equipment  and  stores  for  both  columns 
had  been  despatched,  and  on  the  16th  I  joined  General  Bourchier 
at  the  house  of  that  most  hospitable  of  hosts,  Mr.  Edgar,*  Deputy- 
Commissioner  of  Cachar,  who  accompanied  the  left  column  as  civil 
ollicer. 

We  left  Cachar  on  the  2drd,  and  from  the  outset  we  had  to  make 
our  own  roads,  a  labour  which  never  ceased  until  the  end  of  January, 
by  which  date  110  miles  had  been  completed.  There  was  not  the 
vestige  of  a  track  to  direct  us ;  but  I  got  hold  of  some  people  of  the 
country,  with  whom  I  made  friends,  and  induced  them  to  act  as  guides. 
Many  a  long  and  weary  reconnaissance  had  to  be  executed,  however, 
before  the  line  of  advance  could  be  decided  upon.  The  troops  worked 
with  a  will,  and,  notwithstanding  the  vapour-bath-like  atmosphere  of 
the  valleys  and  the  difficult  nature  of  the  country,  which  was  a 
succession  of  hill-ranges  covered  with  jungle  forests,  made  almost 
impenetrable  from  the  huge  creepers,  and  intersected  by  rivers  and 

*  Now  Sir  John  Edgar,  K.G.S.I. 


.-.L.unc'^  would    nave    been    a    source    of   plciasure ;  the 
encountered,    and    the    consecjuent    deliiv  in    (nir   j^rogrc 
Vented  nie  from  l)einL,'  in  !i  frame  of  mind  to  appreciate  i 
surroundings. 

It  became  evident  from  the  first  that  our  onwar 
would  be  greatly  impeded  by  want  of  transport.  Notwii 
experience  which  ought  to  have  been  gained  in  many  si 
wars,  the  Government  had  not  been  taught  that  a  prop 
transport  corps  was  an  absolute  necessity,  and  that  it 
waste  of  money  to  collect  a  number  of  men  and  ani 
providing  trained  supervision.  Fourteen  hundred  of  ou 
attached  to  the  Commissariat  Department  without  ai 
after  them,  consequently  officers  and  non-commissioned 
could  ill  be  spared  &om  their  regimental  duties,  had  to 
organize  and  work  them. 

To  add  to  our  troubles,  cholera  broke  out  amongst  sc 
coolies  on  their  way  to  join  us  ;  out  of  840,  251  died  in  a  f 
a  number  deserted  panic-stricken,  while  the  rest  were  so  v 
shaken  that,  notwithstanding  the  care  bestowed  upon  tl 
able  and  energetic  Commandant,  Major  H.  Moore,  only  81 
column.   We  were  not  much  better  off  in  the  matter  of  elep 
had  been  so  carelessly  selected  that  only  38  out  of  the  1 
our  column  were  of  any  use.    All  this  resulted  in  our  beii 
still  further  reduce  our  abready  small  kits.    Officers  were 
forty  pounds  of  baggage,  and  soldiers  twenty -four  pounds, ! 
which  it  was  rather  difficult  to  keep.    A  couple  of  bl 
essential,  as  we  should  have  to  operate  over  mountains 
thousand  feet  high  ;  so  was  a  waterproof  sheet,  for  even 
be  lucky  enough  to  escape  rain,  the  dew  is  so  heavy  in  tho 
it  wets  one  just  as  thoroughly  as  a  shower  of  rain      tk^o,, 
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only  eighty-four  miles  from  Cachar,  until  the  9th  December,  which  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  enforced  slowness  of  our  progress.  Tipai  Mnkh 
proved  a  very  suitable  place  for  our  depot:  it  was  situated  at  the 
junction  of  two  rivers,  the  Tipai  and  the  Barak  ;  thickly-wooded  hills 
rose  precipitously  on  all  sides,  but  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Barak  there 
was  sufficient  level  space  for  all  our  requirements.  With  the  help  of 
local  coolies,  the  little  Gurkhas  were  not  long  in  running  up  hospitals 
and  storesheds  ;  bamboo,  the  one  material  used  in  Lushailand  for  every 
conceivable  purpose,  whether  it  be  a  house,  a  drinking  vessel,  a  bridge, 
a  woman's  oar-ring,  or  a  musical  instrument,  grew  in  profusion  on  the 
hillside.  A  trestle  bridge  was  thrown  across  the  Tipai  in  a  few  hours, 
and  about  that  bridge  I  have  rather  an  amusing  story  to  relate.  On 
my  telling  the  young  Engineer  officer  in  charge  of  the  Sapper  company 
that  a  bridge  was  required  to  be  constructed  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  he  replied  that  it  should  be  done,  but  that  it  was  necessary  to 
calculate  the  force  of  the  current,  the  weight  to  be  borne,  and  the  con- 
sequent strength  of  the  timber  required.  Off  he  went,  urged  by  me  to 
be  as  quick  as  he  could.  Some  hours  elapsed,  and  nothing  was  seen  of 
the  Engineer,  so  I  sent  for  him  and  asked  hun  when  the  bridge  was  to 
be  begun.  He  answered  that  his  plans  were  nearly  completed,  and 
that  he  would  soon  be  able  to  commence  .work.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  and  while  these  scientific  calculations  were  being  made,  the 
headman  of  the  local  coolies  had  come  to  me  and  said,  if  the  order  were 
given,  he  would  throw  a  good  bridge  over  the  river  in  no  time.  I 
agreed,  knowing  how  clever  Natives  often  are  at  this  kind  of  work,  and 
thinking  I  might  just  as  well  have  two  strings  to  this  particular  bow. 
Immediately,  numbers  of  men  were  to  be  seen  felling  the  bamboos  on 
the  hillside  a  short  distance  above  the  stream :  these  were  thrown  into 
the  river,  and  as  they  came  floating  down  they  were  caught  by  men 
standing  up  to  their  necks  in  water,  who  cut  them  to  the  required 
length,  stuck  the  uprights  into  the  river-bed,  and  attached  them  to  each 
other  by  pieces  laid  laterally  and  longitudinally  ;  the  flooring  was  then 
formed  also  of  bamboo,  the  whole  structmre  was  firmly  bound  together 
by  strips  of  cane,  and  the  bridge  was  pronounced  ready.  Having  tested 
its  strength  by  marching  a  large  number  of  men  across  it,  I  sent  for 
my  Engineer  friend.  His  astonishment  on  seeing  a  bridge  finished 
ready  for  use  was  great,  and  became  still  greater  when  he  found  how 
admirably  the  practical  woodmen  had  done  their  work ;  from  that  time, 
being  assured  of  their  ability  to  assist  him,  he  wisely  availed  himself 
when  difficulties  arose  of  their  useful,  if  unscientific,  method  of 
engineering. 

By  the  14th  December  matters  had  so  far  progressed  as  to  warrant 
an  advance.  As  our  route  now  lay  away  from  the  river,  scarcity  of 
water  entailed  greater  care  being  taken  in  the  selection  of  encamping 
grounds,  so  on  arriving  at  our  halting-place  each  day  I  had  to  recon- 
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noitre  ahead  for  a  suitable  site  for  our  next  resting-ground,  a  consider- 
able addition  to  the  day's  work,  lload-making  for  the  passage  of  the 
elephants  became  more  difficult,  and  transport  was  so  deficient  that  the 
troops  could  only  be  brought  up  very  ^adually .  Thus,  it  was  the  22nd 
of  the  month  before  we  reached  the  Tuibum  river,  only  twenty  miles 
from  Tipai  Mukh.  On  our  way  we  were  met  by  some  scouts  from  the 
villages  ahead  of  us,  who  implored  of  us  to  advance  no  further,  saying, 
if  we  would  only  halt,  their  headmen  would  come  in  and  submit  to 
whatever  terms  we  chose  to  make.  The  villagers  were  informed  in 
reply  that  our  quarrel  was  not  with  them,  and  so  long  as  we  remained 
unmolested,  not  the  slightest  injury  should  be  done  to  them,  their 
villages,  or  their  crops ;  but  that  we  were  determined  to  reach  the 
country  of  Lalbura,  the  Chief  who  had  been  the  ringleader  in  the  raids 
upon  the  tea-gardens. 

We  pushed  on  as  fast  as  the  dense  undergrowth  would  permit  until 
within  about  a  mile  of  the  river,  where  we  found  the  road  blocked  by  a 
curious  erection  in  the  form  of  a  gallows,  from  which  hung  two  grotesque 
figures,  made  of  bamboo.  A  little  further  on  it  was  a  felled  tree  which 
stopped  us ;  this  tree  was  studded  all  over  with  knife-like  pieces  of 
bamboo,  and  from  the  incisions  into  which  these  were  stuck  exuded  a 
red  juice,  exactly  the  colour  of  blood.  This  was  the  Lushai  mode  of 
warning  us  what  would  be  our  fate  if  we  ventured  further.  We,  how- 
ever, proceeded  on  our  way,  bivouacked  for  the  night,  and  early  the 
next  morning  started  off  in  the  direction  of  some  villages  which  we 
understood  lay  in  the  road  to  our  destination. 

For  the  first  thousand  feet  the  ascent  was  very  steep,  and  the  path  so 
narrow  that  we  could  only  march  in  single  file.  Suddenly  we  entered 
upon  a  piece  of  ground  cleared  for  cultivation,  and  as  wo  emerged  from 
the  forest  we  wore  received  by  a  volley  from  a  position  about  sixty 
yards  off.  A  young  police  orderly,  who  was  acting  as  our  guide,  was 
knocked  over  by  my  side,  and  a  second  volley  wounded  one  of  the 
sepoys,  on  which  we  charged  and  the  enemy  retired  up  the  hill.  We 
came  across  a  large  number  of  these  jooms  (clearings),  and  at  each 
there  was  a  like  effort  to  oppose  us,  always  with  the  same  result.  After 
advancing  in  this  way  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  alternately 
through  dense  jungle  and  open  spaces,  and  occasionally  passing  by 
scattered  cottages,  we  sighted  a  good-sized  village,  where  it  was  decided 
we  should  remain  for  the  night.  The  day's  march  had  been  very 
severe,  the  village  being  4,000  feet  above  the  river ;  and  the  troops  were 
so  worn  out  with  their  exertions  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  piquets 
could  bo  got  to  construct  proper  shelter  for  themselves  out  of  the 
plentiful  supply  of  trees  and  underwood  ready  at  hand.  Throughout 
the  night  the  enemy's  sharpshooters  kept  up  an  annoying  fire  under 
cover  of  the  forest  which  surrounded  the  viUage,  and  so  as  soon  as  day 
dawned  a  party  moved  out  to  clear  the  groimd  all  round. 
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It  was  most  aggravating  to  find  from  the  view  we  got  of  the  country 
from  this  elevated  position  that  the  previous  day*8  harassing  march 
had  been  an  absolutely  useless  performance  and  an  unnecessary  waste 
of  time  and  strength.  We  could  now  distinctly  see  that  this  village  did 
not  lead  to  Lalbura*s  coimtry,  as  we  had  been  led  to  believe  it  would, 
and  that  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  retrace  our  steps  as  far  as  the 
river.  The  men  and  animals  were  too  tired  to  march  that  day,  and  the 
next  being  Christmas^  we  made  another  halt,  and  commenced  our  re- 
tirement on  the  26th.  This  was  an  extremely  nasty  business,  and  had 
to  be  carried  out  with  very  great  caution.  The  ground,  as  I  said  before, 
necessitated  our  proceeding  in  single  file,  and  with  only  250  fighting 
men  (all  that  our  deficient  transport  admitted  of  being  brought  on  to 
this  point)  it  was  difficult  to  guard  the  long  line  of  sick,  wounded,  and 
coolies.  As  soon  as  we  began  to  draw  in  our  piquets,  the  Lushais,  who 
had  never^ceased  their  fire,  perceiving  we  were  about  to  retire,  came 
down  in  force,  and  entered  one  end  of  the  village,  yelling  and  scream- 
ing like  demons,  before  we  had  got  out  at  the  other.  The  whole  way 
down  the  hill  they  pressed  us  hard,  endeavouring  to  get  amongst  the 
baggage,  but  were  invariably  bafiied  by  the  Gurkhas,  who,  extending 
rapidly  whenever  the  ground  was  favourable,  retired  through  their 
supports  in  admirable  order,  and  did  not  once  give  the  enemy  the  chance 
of  passing  them.  We  had  3  men  killed  and  8  wounded  during  the 
march,  but  the  Lushais  confessed  afterwards  to  a  loss  of  between  60 
and  60. 

As  we  were  given  to  understand  that  our  short  retrograde  movement 
had  been  interpreted  into  a  defeat  by  the  Lushais,  the  General  wisely 
determined  to  pay  the  village  of  Kholel  another  visit.  Our  doing  so  had 
the  best  possible  effect.  A  slight  resistance  was  offered  at  the  first 
clearance,  but  by  the  time  the  ridge  was  reached  the  Chief,  having 
become  convinced  of  the  uselessness  of  further  opposition,  submitted, 
and  engaged  to  give  hostages  and  keep  open  communication  with  our 
depot  at  Tipai  Mukh,  a  promise  which  he  most  faithfully  performed. 

1872  opened  auspiciously  for  me.  On  New  Year's  Day  I  was  agree- 
ably surprised  by  a  communication  from  the  Quartermaster- General 
informing  me  that,  a  vacancy  having  unexpectedly  occurred,  Lord 
Napier  had  appointed  me  Deputy-Quartermaster-General.  This  was 
an  important  step  in  my  department,  and  I  was  proportionately 
elated. 

A  few  days  later  I  received  the  good  news  of  the  birth  of  a  son  at 
Umballa  on  the  8th. 

Paucity  of  transport  and  difficulty  about  supplies  kept  us  stationary 
on  the  Tuibum  for  some  time,  after  which  we  moved  on  as  before,  the 
Lushais  retiring  in  front  of  us  until  the  25th,  when  they  attacked  us 
while  we  were  moving  along  a  narrow  ravine,  with  a  stream  at  the 
bottom  and  steep  hills  on  either  aide.    The  first  volley  wounded  the 
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General  in  the  arm  and  hand,  and  killed  his  orderly.  The  cnemy*8 
intention  was  evidently  to  push  past  the  weak  column  along  the  hill- 
side and  ^et  amongst  the  coolies ;  but  this  attempt  was  again  foiled  by 
the  Gurkhas,  who,  flinging  off  their  great-coats,  rushed  into  the  stream 
and  engaged  the  Lushais  before  they  could  get  at  the  baggage,  pressing 
them  up  the  mountain,  rising  2,500  feet  above  us,  as  fast  as  the  preci- 
pitous nature  of  the  ascent  would  allow.  On  the  crest  wo  found  the 
enemy  occupying  a  good- sized  village,  out  of  wliich  we  cleared  them 
and  took  possession  of  it  ourselves.  On  this  occasion  we  had  only 
4  killed  and  8  wounded,  including  the  General,  while  the  enemy  lost 
about  60.  In  one  place  wc  found  a  heap  of  headless  bodies.  The 
Lushais,  if  unable  to  remove  their  dead,  invariably  decapitate  them  to 
prevent  their  adversaries  from  carrying  off  the  heads,  their  own  mode 
of  dealing  with  a  slain  enemy,  as  they  believe  that  whoever  is  in 
possession  of  the  head  will  have  the  man  to  whom  it  belonged  as  a 
slave  in  the  next  world. 

To  complete  the  success  we  had  gained,  the  General  sent  me  the 
next  day  with  a  small  party  to  bum  the  village  of  Taikum,  belon^ng 
to  the  people  who  had  attacked  us.  It  was  past  noon  before  we  could 
make  a  start,  owing  to  the  non-arrival  of  the  elephants  with  the  guns. 
AVhen  they  did  come  in,  the  poor  huge  creatures  were  so  fatigued  by 
their  climb  that  it  was  considered  advisable  to  transfer  their  loads  to 
coolies,  particularly  as  the  route  we  had  to  traverse  was  reported  to  be 
even  more  difficult  than  anything  we  had  yet  encountered.  When  we 
had  proceeded  a  short  distance,  we  perceived  that  our  way  was  blocked 
a  mile  ahead  by  a  most  formidable-looking  stockade,  on  one  side  of 
which  rose  perpendicular  cliffs,  while  on  the  other  was  a  rocky  ravine. 
As  the  nature  of  the  ground  did  not  admit  of  my  approaching  near 
enough  to  discover  whether  the  Artillery  could  be  placed  so  as  to  cover 
the  Infantry  advance,  and  being  anxious  to  avoid  losing  many  of  my 
small  party,  I  settled  to  turn  the  stockade  by  a  detour  up  the  hillside. 
This  manoeuvre  took  some  time,  owing  to  the  uncompromising  nature 
of  the  country ;  but  it  was  successful,  for  when  we  struck  the  track, 
we  found  ourselves  about  a  mile  on  the  other  side  of  the  stockade. 
The  Lushais,  on  realizing  what  we  were  about,  retired  to  Taikum, 
which  place  came  into  view  at  5  p.m.  It  was  situated  on  the  summit 
of  a  hill  1,200  yards  in  front,  and  was  crowded  with  men.  The  guns 
were  brought  at  once  into  action,  and  while  Captain  Blackwood*  was 
preparing  his  fuses,  I  advanced  towards  tlie  village  with  the  Infantry. 
The  first  shell  burst  a  little  beyond  the  village,  the  second  was  lodged 
in  its  very  centre,  for  a  time  completely  paralyzing  the  Lushais.  On 
recovering  from  the  shock,  they  took  to  their  heels  and  scampered  off 

*  Major  Blackwood,  who  was  killed  at  Maiwand,  in  command  of  E  Battery, 
K.  H.  A. 
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in  every  direction,  the  last  man  leaving  the  village  just  as  we  entered 
it.  The  honses,  as  usual,  were  made  of  bamboo,  and  after  it  had  been 
ascertained  that  there  was  no  living  creature  inside  any  of  theiu,  the 
place  was  set  on  fire,  and  we  began  our  return  journey.  There  was  a 
bright  moon,  but  even  aided  by  its  Ught  we  did  not  reach  our  bivouac 
until  midnight.  This  ended  the  campaign  so  far  as  opposition  was 
concerned,  for  not  another  shot  was  fired  either  by  us  or  against  us 
during  the  remaining  six  weeks  we  continued  in  the  country. 

Soon  after  this  we  heard  that  some  of  the  captives  we  had  come  to 
relieve  had  been  given  up  to  the  Chittagong  column,  and  that  Mary 
Winchester  was  safe  in  General  Brownlow's  hands — very  satisfactory 
intelligence,  showing  as  it  did  that  the  Lushais  were  beginning  to 
undei-stand  the  advisability  of  acceding  to  our  demands.  The  work  of 
our  column,  however,  was  not  over,  for  although,  from  the  information 
we  received  of  his  whereabouts,  we  had  given  up  hope  of  joining 
hands  with  Brownlow,  Bourchier  determined  that  Lalbura*s  country 
must  be  reached ;  he  (Lalbura)  being  the  chief  offender,  it  would  never 
have  done  to  let  him  think  his  stronghold  lay  beyond  our  power. 

In  order  that  we  might  be  well  out  of  Lushailand  before  the  rains, 
which  usually  begin  in  that  part  of  the  world  about  the  middle  of 
March,  and  are  extremely  heavy,  it  was  decided  not  to  wait  until  a 
road  could  be  made  for  elephants,  but  to  trust  to  coolie-carriage  alone,  and 
to  push  on  rapidly  as  soon  as  supplies  sufficient  for  twelve  days  could 
be  collected.  Kits  were  still  further  reduced,  officers  and  soldiers  alike 
being  only  allowed  a  couple  of  blankets  and  one  or  two  cooking  utensils. 

We  resumed  our  march  on  the  12th  February ;  the  route  in  many 
places  was  strongly  and  skilfully  stockaded,  but  the  tidings  of  our 
successes  had  preceded  us,  and  our  advance  was  unopposed.  In  five 
days  we  reached  the  Chamfai  valley,  at  the  end  of  which,  on  a  high 
hill,  Lalbura*s  village  was  situated.''^  Although  Lalbura*s  father, 
Yonolel,  had  been  dead  some  years,  the  people  still  called  the  place 
Vonolel's  country.  Vonolel  had  been  a  famous  warrior,  and  they  were 
evidently  very  proud  of  his  reputation.  We  were  shown  his  tomb, 
which,  like  that  of  all  great  Lushai  braves,  was  decorated  with  the 
heads  of  human  beings  (his  slaves  in  paradise)  and  those  of  animals, 
besides  drinking  vessels  and  various  kinds  of  utensils  for  his  use  in 
another  life. 

Lalbura  had  taken  himself  off;  but  his  headmen  submitted  to  ua 
and  accepted  our  terms.  We  remained  at  this  place  till  the  2l8t,  in 
accordance  with  an  agreement  we  had  made  with  Brownlow  to  send 
up  signals  on  the  night  of  the  20th  in  case  his  column  should  be  any- 
where in  the  neighbourhood.   During  the  three  days  we  stayed  amongst 

•  Latitude  23**  26'  32*,  longitude  (approximately)  98'  26' ;  within  a  abort 
distance  of  Fort  White,  lately  built  in  the  Chin  Hills. 
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tliem  we  mixed  freely  with  the  Lushais,  who  were  greatly  delighted 
and  astonished  with  SkW  we  had  to  show  them.  The  telescope  and  the 
burning-glass  amused  them  greatly;  our  revolvers  excited  their  envy; 
and  for  the  little  Mountain  guns  they  displayed  the  highest  veneration. 
But  what  seemed  to  astonish  them  more  than  anything  was  the  white- 
ness of  our  skins,  particularly  when  on  closer  inspection  they  discovered 
tliat  our  arms  and  bodies  were  even  fairer  than  our  faces  and  hands, 
which  to  our  eyes  had  become  from  long  exposure  so  bronzed  as  to 
make  us  almost  unrecognizable  as  Europeans. 

We  wore  all  glad  that  the  duty  entrusted  to  us  had  been  satisfactorily 
ended,  and  we  were  hoping  that  the  Viceroy,  who  had  taken  a  keen 
personal  interest  in  our  proceedings,  would  be  satisfied  with  the  result, 
when  we  were  shocked  and  startled  beyond  measure  by  hearing  that 
Lord  Mavo  had  been  murdered  by  a  convict  while  visiting  the  Andaman 
Tslands.  The  disastrous  news  arrived  as  we  were  in  the  midst  of  firing 
signal-rockets,  burning  blue-lights,  and  lighting  bonfires  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  Chittagong  column.  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the 
heavy  loss  India  had  sustained,  for  the  manly,  open-hearted  Governor- 
General  had  impressed  the  Native  Chiefs  in  quite  an  exceptional 
manner,  and  he  was  liked  as  well  as  respected  by  all  classes  of 
Europeans  and  Natives.  I  felt  also  much  for  Donald  Stewart,  to 
whom,  I  knew,  such  a  terrible  tragedy,  happening  while  he  was  Super- 
intendent at  Port  Blair,  would  be  a  heavy  blow. 

On  the  6th  March  we  reached  Tipai  Mukh,  where  we  bade  farewell 
to  our  Lushai  friends,  numbers  of  whom  accompanied  us  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  empty  tins,  bags,  and  casks  which  were  got  rid  of  at  every 
stage.  The  hostages  and  those  who  had  assisted  us  were  liberally 
rewarded,  and  we  parted  on  the  best  of  terms,  with  promises  on  their 
part  of  future  good  behaviour — promises  which  were  kept  for  nearly 
twenty  years. 

No  one  was  sorry  that  the  marching  was  at  an  end,  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  journey  back  was  to  be  performed  in  boats.  Constant  hard 
work  and  exposure  in  a  peculiarly  malarious  and  relaxing  climate  had 
told  upon  the  whole  force ;  while  our  having  to  depend  for  so  long  on 
tinned  meats,  which  were  not  always  good,  and  consisted  chiefly  of 
pork,  with  an  occasional  ration  of  mutton  and  salt  beef,  had  been  very 
trying  to  the  officers.  One  and  all  were  *  completely  worn  out,'  as  the 
principal  medical  officer  reported ;  two  out  of  our  small  number  died, 
and  the  General's  condition  gave  cause  for  grave  anxiety.  For  myself, 
having  a  perfect  horror  of  pork,  I  think  I  should  have  starved  outright 
but  for  the  extraordinary  culinary  talent  of  Mr.  Edgar,  who  disguised 
the  presence  of  the  unclean  animal  in  such  a  wonderful  way  in  soups, 
stews,  etc.,  that  I  frequently  partook  of  it  \^'ithout  knowing  what  I 
was  eating.  My  wife  and  some  anonymous  kind  friend  sent  by  post 
small  tins  of  Liebig's  extract,  which  were  highly  appreciated. 
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Cholera  pursued  us  up  to  and  beyond  Caohar ;  the  wretched  ooolles 
suffered  most,  and  it  is  a  disease  to  which  Gurkhas  are  peculiarly 
susceptible,  while  a  feast  on  a  village  pig  from  time  to  time  probably 
helped  to  make  matters  worse  for  them.  Many  of  these  grand  little 
soldiers  and  some  of  the  Sikhs  also  fell  victims  to  the  scourge.  My 
orderly,  a  very  smart  young  Gurkha,  to  my  great  regret,  was  seized 
with  it  the  day  after  I  reached  Cachar,  and  died  next  morning. 

On  my  way  to  Simla,  I  spent  a  few  days  with  Norman  at  Calcutta. 
The  whole  place  was  in  mourning  on  account  of  the  terrible  catastrophe 
which  had  happened  at  Port  Blair. 


CHAPTER   XL. 

Lord  I^apieb  of  Mubchiston,  the  Governor  of  Madras,  had  been 
summoned  to  Calcutta  to  act  as  Viceroy  until  Lord  Northhrnnk.  Lord 
Mayo's  successor,  should  arrive.  He  seemed  interested  in  what  I 
had  to  tell  him  about  Lushai,  and  Lord  Napier  of  MagdSla  spoke  in 
laudatory  terms  of  the  manner  in  which  the  expedition  had  been 
carried  out. 

I  reached  Simla  on  the  1st  of  April,  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  my 
arrival  in  Lidia.  I  found  my  wife,  with  the  two  children,  settled  in 
Snowdon,^  a  house  I  had  recently  purchased.  She  had  had  much 
trouble  in  my  absence,  having  been  at  death's  door  herself,  and  having 
very  nearly  lost  our  little  son  at  Umballa  three  weeks  after  his  birth 
from  a  Native  wet-nurse  having  tried  to  kill  him.  The  English  nurse's 
suspicions  had  been  aroused  by  one  day  finding  a  live  coal  in  the 
cradle,  but  she  did  not  mention  this  discovery  at  the  time  for  fear  of 
frightening  my  wife  ;  but  she  determined  to  watch.  A  few  days  later, 
while  with  our  little  girl  in  the  next  room,  she  heard  the  baby  boy 
choking,  and  rushed  in  to  find,  to  her  horror,  blood  on  his  Ups,  and 
that  he  was  struggling  violently,  as  if  to  get  rid  of  something  in  his 
tliroat !  She  pushed  down  her  finger  and  pulled  out  a  sharp  piece  of 
cane  about  two  inches  long ;  but  other  pieces  had  evidently  gone  down, 
for  the  poor  little  fellow  was  in  terrible  agony  for  many  days.  It 
turned  out  that  the  wretched  woman  hated  the  unwonted  confinement 
of  her  new  life,  and  was  determined  to  get  away,  but  was  too  much 
afraid  of  her  husband  to  say  so.  He  wanted  her  to  remain  for  the 
sake  of  the  high  pay  this  class  of  servant  receives,  so  it  appeared  to 
the  woman  that  her  only  chance  of  freedom  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
child,  and  to  carry  out  her  purpose  she  first  attempted  to  set  fire  to  the 

*  We  lived  in  this  hoiise  whenever  we  were  in  Simla,  till  we  left  it  in  1892. 
It  has  since  been  bought  by  Government  for  the  Commander-in-Chief's 
residence. 
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cradle,  and  finding  this  did  not  succeed,  she  pulled 'some  pieces  of 
cane  ofif  the  chair  upon  which  she  was  sitting,  and  shoved  them  down 
the  child's  throat.  She  was,  as  my  wife  described  her,  a  pretty, 
innocent,  timid-looking  creature,  to  whom  no  one  would  ever  have 
dreamt  of  attributing  such  an  atrocity.  The  boy  was  made  extremely 
delicate  for  several  months  by  this  misadventure,  as  his  digestion  had 
been  ruined  for  the  time  being,  but  eventually  he  completely  recovered 
from  its  effects. 

In  September  the  C.B.  was  conferred  upon  me  for  the  Lushai 
Expedition.  Lord  Napier  informed  me  of  the  fact  in  a  particularly 
kind  little  note.  I  was  very  proud  of  being  a  member  of  the  Bath, 
although  at  tlie  time  a  brevet  would  have  been  a  more  useful  reward, 
as  want  of  rank  was  the  reason  Lord  Napier  had  given  for  not  allowing 
me  to  act  as  Quartermaster- Genei*al,  on  Lumsdeu  being  temporarily 
appointed  Kesident  at  Hyderabad. 

We  began  our  usual  winter  toiu:  in  the  middle  of  October.  At  Mian 
Mir  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Adjutant  of  the  87th  Foot,  the  late 
Sir  Herbert  Stewart,  who  was  then  a  smart,  good-looking  subaltern, 
and  I  recollect  his  bemoaning  bitterly  his  bad  luck  in  never  having  had 
a  chance  of  seeing  service.  How  little  at  that  time  could  it  have  been 
anticipated  that  within  twelve  years  he  would  see  hard  fighting  in 
Africa,  and  be  killed  as  a  Major- General  in  command  of  a  column ! 

We  visited  several  of  the  stations  in  the  Punjab,  and  spent  a  few  days 
at  Jamu  as  guest  of  the  Maharaja  of  Kashmir,  who  treated  us  royally, 
and  gave  iis  some  excellent  pig-sticking ;  and  on  tlie  21st  December  we 
joined  Head-Quarters  at  Lawrencepur  for  a  large  Camp  of  Exercise,  to 
be  held  on  the  identical  ground  which  I  had  selected  for  the  camp 
which  Sir  Hugh  Rose  proposed  to  have  eleven  years  before. 

Lord  Napier  of  Magdilla  did  much  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
army  by  means  of  Camps  of  Exercise.  He  held  one  at  Delhi  in  the 
winter  of  1871-72,  and  the  Camp  of  which  I  am  writing  was  most 
successful  and  instructive.  No  Commander-in-Chief  ever  carried  out 
inspections  with  more  thoroughness  tlian  did  Lord  Napier  of  Magdfila. 
He  spared  himself  no  troiible.  On  the  hottest  day  he  would  toil 
through  barrack  after  barrack  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  soldiers  were 
properly  cared  for ;  Europeans  and  Natives  were  equally  attended  to, 
and  many  measures  conducive  to  the  men's  comfort  date  from  the  time 
he  was  in  command  in  India. 

At  the  close  of  this  camp  Lmusden,  who  had  returned  to  his  appoint- 
ment from  Hyderabad,  gave  up  the  Quartermaster -Cknerabhip  for 
good.  We  had  been  greatly  thrown  together  during  the  twenty-one 
years  I  had  been  in  India,  and  my  wife  and  I  were  very  sorry  to  bid 
farewell  to  him  and  Mrs.  Lumsden.  He  was  succeeded  by  Edwin 
Johnson,  pending  whose  arrival  I  was  now  allowed  to  officiate. 

From  Lawrencepiu:  I  went  with  the  (^ommander-in-Chief  to  Cal- 
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cutta.  Soon  after  we  arrived  there  I  was  asked  by  Sir  Douglas  Forsyth 
to  accompany  him.  on  his  Mission  to  Yarkand  and  Eashgar.  I  should 
have  much  liked  to  have  done  so,  for  the  idea  of  a  trip  to  these,  at  that 
time  unknown,  regions  possessed  great  fascinations  for  me.  I  was 
therefore  well  pleased  when  Lord  Napier  told  me  he  would  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  my  going,  and  proportionately  disappointed  when,  the 
next  day,  His  Excellency  said  that  on  consideration  he  did  not  think 
I  could  be  spared  just  then,  for  the  Quartermaster-General  would  be 
new  to  the  work  at  first,  and  he  thought  he  would  need  my  assistance. 

The  end  of  April  saw  us  back  in  Simla,  and  in  July  Edwin  Johnson 
arrived. 

During  the  sunmaer  of  1878  important  events  occurred  which  had 
much  to  do  with  our  subsequent  relations  with  Afghanistan.  The 
inquiries  which  Sher  Ali  had  begged  Lord  Mayo  to  make  about  Persian 
encroachments  in  Sistan,  had  resulted  in  General  Goldsmid*""  and 
Colonel  Pollock t  being  deputed  in  1871  to  proceed  to  Sistan  to  decide 
the  question.  The  settlement  arrived  at  by  these  officers,  which 
assigned  to  Afghanistan  the  country  up  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Hel- 
mand,  but  nothing  bevond.  satisfied  neither  the  Shah  nor  the  Amir, 
and  the  latter  sent  his  confidential  Minister,  Saiyad  Nur  Mahomed,  the 
Afghan  Commissioner  in  the  Sistan  arbitration,  to  meet  Lord  North- 
brook  on  his  arrival  in  Bombay  for  the  purpose  of  appealing  to  him 
against  the  decision.  It  could  not,  however,  be  reversed  ;  but  in  a  sub- 
sequent interview  which  the  new  Viceroy  accorded  the  Envoy,  the 
latter  was  told  that  as  soon  as  Persia  and  Afghanistan  had  signified 
their  acceptance  of  the  settlement,  the  Government  of  India  would 
present  the  Amir  with  five  lakhs  of  rupees  as  compensation  for  the 
ceded  territory  which  had  for  a  time  belonged  to  Afghanistan. 

The  action  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  in  conununication  with  Bussia 
regarding  the  northern  boundary  of  Afghanistan  was  another  matter 
about  which  the  Amir  was  greatly  exercised ;  and  Lord  Northbrook, 
thinking  that  all  such  vexed  questions  could  be  more  satisfactorily 
explained  by  personal  commimication  than  by  letter,  proposed  to  the 
Amir  that  His  Highness  should  consent  to  receive  at  Kabul  a  British 
officer  '  of  high  rank  and  dignity,  in  whom  I  have  full  confidence ' 
(Mr.  Macnabb),t  '  who  virill  also  explain  to  Your  Highness,'  wrote  the 
Viceroy,  *  the  negotiations  which  have  now  been  satisfactorily  con- 
cluded with  the  Government  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Bussia, 
whereby  the  Bussian  Government  have  agreed  to  recognize  and  re- 
spect the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  territories  now  in  Your 
Highness's  possession.' 

To  this  request  Sher  Ali  replied  that  he  considered  it  advisal^Ie  that 

*  General  Sir  Frederick  Goldsmid,  K.C.M.6. 
f  Msjor-General  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  K. C.S.I. 
t  Sir  Donald  Macnabb,  K.C.S.I.,  then  ConuniHsiouer  of  Peshawar. 
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one  of  his  agents  should  first  wait  on  the  Viceroy  to  ascertain  the  real 
views  of  the  British  Government  on  these  important  matters.  This 
was  agreed  to,  and  Saiyad  Nur  Mahomed  was  again  selected  to  repre- 
sent the  Amir.  He  reached  Simla  towards  the  end  of  June.  On 
being  informed  that  Persia  had  unreservedly  accepted  the  decision  as 
to  the  Sistan  question,  the  Envoy  declared  that,  whatever  opinion  the 
Amir  might  hold  as  to  his  rights.  His  Highness  would  abo  scrupu- 
lously respect  that  decision.  With  regard  to  the  northern  frontier,  the 
Envoy  begged  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  the  Afghan  (Government 
wished  to  be  allowed  to  make  their  own  laws  and  follow  their  own 
customs  within  their  territories ;  that  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country 
should  be  free  from  interference ;  and  that  the  acknowledgment  by 
Russia  of  the  Amir's  claim  to  land  south  of  the  Oxus  should  be  con- 
firmed by  Bokhara.  He  further  requested  *  that  t>^ft  pritiah  Onv^yp- 
ment  would  distinctly  promise  that,  in  the  event  of  anv  aggression  on 
tir's  territories,   they  would  consider  the  perpetrator 


tfte  Amir  s  temtones,  tney  wouia  consiaer  tne  perpetrator  01  sucn 
apgresaion  as  their  own  enemy.'  It  was  explained  to  the  ISaiyad  that 
the  British  Government  did  not  share  the  Amir's  apprehension  of 


Russia ;  that  under  such  circumstances  as  he  contemplated,  it  would 
bo  the  duty  of  the  Amir  to  refer  to  the  British  Government,  who  would 
decide  whether  it  was  an  occasion  for  assistance  to  be  rendered  by 
them,  and  what  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  assistance  should  be ; 
moreover,  that  their  help  must  be  conditional  upon  the  Amir  himself 
abstaining  from  aggression,  and  on  his  imreserved  acceptance  of  the 
advice  of  the  British  Government  in  regard  to  his  external  relations. 
Two  other  questions  were  discussed  : 

(1)  The  location  in  certain  towns  in  Afghanistan  of  British  officers  as 
representatives  of  the  British  Government. 

(2)  The  present  assistance  to  be  rendered  to  the  Amir  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  his  country  against  foreign  aggression. 

On  the  first  point  the  Envoy  said  he  had  no  instructions,  but  that, 
in  his  opinion,  to  ask  Sher  Ali  to  allow  British  officers  to  be  located 
in  Afghanistan  would  give  rise  to  mistrust  and  apprehension,  ^e 
recommended  that  a  letter  should  be  addressed  to  the  Amir,  pointing 
out  the  dcsirabiUty  of  a  British  officer  being  sent  to  inspect  the  western 
and  nortliem  boundaries  of  Afghanistan,  proceeding  via  Kandahar  and 
returning  via  Kabul,  where  he  might  confer  personally  with  His  High- 
ness.    This  suggestion  was  carried  out. 

AVith  regard  to  the  second  point  under  discussion,  the  Envoy  stated 
that  20,000  stand-of-arms  were  desired,  laying  very  particular  stress 
on  5,000  Sniders  being  included  in  this  number,  and  that  hopes  were 
entertained  by  the  Amir  that  he  would  be  largely  assisted  with  money. 
In  answer  to  this,  the  Saiyad  was  told  that  there  was  not  then  a 
sufficient  reserve  supply  of  Sniders  for  the  English  troops  in  India, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  to  spare  more  than  5,000  Enfields ;  that 
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this  number  should  at  onoe  be  placed  at  the  Amir's  disposal,  and  that 
the  remainder  should  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  they  were  received  from 
England.  He  was  further  informed  that  five  lakhs  of  rupees  (exclusive 
of  the  five  lakhs  promised  the  year  before,  as  indemnification  for  the 
loss  of  territory)  would  be  given  to  Sher  Ali. 

A  final  letter  from  the  Viceroy  was  sent  to  the  Amir  through  Saiyad 
Nur  Mahomed,  dated  6th  September,  1878^  summing  up  the  result  of 
the  conference.  His  Highness  was  told,  with  reference  to  a  fear 
expressed  by  the  Envoy  lest  Russia  should  press  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Bussian  Mission  and  agents  in  Afghanistan,  that  Prince 
Gortschakoff  had  officially  intimated  that,  while  he  saw  no  objection 
to  British  officers  going  to  Kabul,  he  engaged  that  Bussian  agents 
should  abstain  from  doing  so,  and  that,  far  from  apprehending  a 
Bussian  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the  British  Govemmei^t  hftliflvflii 
that  the  effect  of  the  recent  arrangements  had  been  to  render  the 
np.<^iirrftnp.n  nf  anoh  n.  nnntini?ency  more  remote  than  ever.  At  the 
same  time,  being  desirous  of  seeing  the  Amir  strong  and  his  rule 
firmly  established,  the  Government  were  prepared  to  give  him  any 
reasonable  assistance. 

Sher  Ali  was  greatlv  '^TlTlfr^'*^  '""^  i^i«anpnin|^d  at  the  result  of  his 
Envoy's  visit  to  Simla.  He  was  of  a  very  impulsive,  passionate  dis- 
position ;  his  reply  to  the  Viceroy's  letter  was  discourteous  and 
sarcastic;  he  declin^j  tn  receive  a  British  officer  at  Kabul,  and 
although  he  condescended  to  accept  the  arms  presented  to  him,  he 
left  the  ten  lakhs  of  rupees  untouched  in  the  Peshawar  treasury. 
Colonel  Valentine  Baker,  who  was  at  that  time  travelling  through 
Central  Asia,  was  forbidden  by  the  Amir  to  pass  through  Afghanistan 
on  his  way  to  India ;  and  a  few  months  later  he  refused  to  allow  Sir 
Douglas  Forsyth's  Mission  to  return  to  India  by  way  of  Afghanistan. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

In  the  beginning  of  October  my  wife  and  I  started  for  a  fortnight's  trip 
to  the  top  of  the  Chor,  a  fine  mountain  sixty-two  miles  from  Simla, 
and  close  on  12,000  feet  high.  We  were  accompanied  by  a  very  dear 
friend  of  ours — now  no  more — Colonel  Baigrie,  who  was  soon  after- 
wards made  Quartermaster-General  in  Bombay.  He  was  a  talented 
artist  and  delightful  companion,  and  notwithstanding  the  old  adage 
that  two  are  company  and  three  none,  we  three  enjoyed  our  holiday 

inunensely. 

After  crossing  a  stream  called  the  Ghiri,  below  Fagn,  the  road 
passes  through  beautiful  forest  and  olifif  scenery,  and  for  the  most  part 
was  fairly  easy,  until  the  foot  of  the  mountain  was  reached  about  six 

21—2 
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a  mile  from  the  suininit. 

'y]\o    forest    tliroiigh    wliicli    we    pasHcd    was    very 
iiieiK'ing    witli    dark-^'reon    ilex,  ^'listening   holly,   and 
oak,  mterspersed  with  f^roups  of  the  dainty,  graceful, 
birch,  and  wreathed  with  festoons  of  the  scarlet  Hiinal 
we  mounted  higher,  trees  became  fewer  and  the  fohag( 
till  at  length  only  oaks  were  to  be  seen,  their  branch 
all  sorts  of  weird,  fantastic  shapes  from  the  strength  of 
monsoon.     Huge  rocks  became  more  frequent,  coven 
and  mosses  of  every  shade,  from  dark-green  to  brillian 
length  trees  and  shrubs  were  left  behind,  except  the  red- 
which  grows  at  a  higher  elevation  here  than  any  01 
flourishes  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  where  nothing  else 
got  up  in  time  to  see  the  most  glorious  sunset ;  the  col 
wonderful  than  anything  I  had  ever  seen  before,  even 
wife  urged  Baigrie  to  make  a  rough  sketch,  and  note  th 
might  paint  a  picture  of  it  later.     He  made  the  sketch 
attempted  to  represent  truly  what  we  see  before  us,  the 
be  rejected  by  the  good  people  at  home  as  absurdly  uc 
work  of  a  hopeless  lunatic'    There  was  such  a  high 
small  tents  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  blown  awa; 
the  water  was  frozen  in  our  jugs,  and  it  was  quite  imp 
warm. 

We  were  up  betimes  the  next  morning,  and  climbed 
peak,  where  we  found  breakfast  awaiting  us  and  a  magi 
the  Himalayan  ranges,  right  down  to  the  plains  on  one 
the  perpetual  snows  on  the  other.  We  descended  to 
mountain  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  returned,  march 
Simla. 
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From  Lnoknow  we  went  for  a  brief  visit  to  a  small  Gamp  of  Exercise 
near  Rurki,  where  Lord  Napier  left  the  Adjutant- General,  Thesiger,* 
in  conunand,  while  he  himself  proceeded  to  visit  some  of  the  stations 
in  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  I  returned  for  a  short  time  to  Simla. 

While  riding  up  the  hill  from  Ealka,  I  had  a  novel  experience.  One 
of  those  tremendous  thunder-storms  which  are  not  unconmion  in  the 
Himalayas  came  on ;  the  rain  was  blinding  and  incessant,  and  the  peals 
of  thunder  were  simultaneous  with  the  lightning.  At  last  there  was  a 
tremendous  crash ;  a  flash,  more  vivid  than  the  rest,  passed  right  in 
front  of  my  horse's  head,  accompanied  by  a  whizzing  noise  and  a  sul- 
phurous smell,  completely  blinding  me  for  a  second.  Two  Natives 
travelling  a  few  yards  ahead  of  me  fell  flat  on  their  faces,  and  I  thought 
they  were  killed,  but  it  turned  out  they  were  only  knocked  over  and 
very  much  frightened. 

Early  in  January,  1874,  we  received  by  telegram  the  infinitely  sad 
news  of  my  father's  death.  We  ought,  I  suppose,  to  have  been  pre- 
pared for  such  an  event,  seeing  that  he  was  within  a  few  months  of 
his  ninetieth  birthday ;  but  he  was  so  well  and  active,  and  took  such  a 
keen  interest  in  all  that  was  going  on,  especially  anything  connected 
with  India,  that  we  hardly  realized  his  great  age,  and  always  hoped  we 
might  see  him  once  more.  He  had  received  the  G.C.B.  from  Her 
Majesty's  hands  at  Windsor  on  the  8th  December,  and  two  days  after- 
wards he  wrote  me  an  account  of  the  ceremony,  and  expressed  himself 
much  pleased  and  gratified  at  the  Queen's  gracious  manner  to  him. 
He  said  nothing  about  his  health,  but  we  heard  later  that  he  had  taken 
cold  in  the  train  on  his  way  home,  and  never  recovered  from  the 
effects ;  he  died  on  the  80th  of  December.  His  love  for  India  had  not 
been  weakened  by  his  twenty  years'  absence  from  the  country,  and  he 
never  wearied  of  being  told  of  the  wonderful  changes  which^iiad-takflll 
pltice  since  his  day — changes  which,  for  the  most  part,  ^ted  froni-thA 
Mutiny,  for  up  till  1857  life  in  India  was  much  the  aamft  am  wVi^q  ^y 
father  first  landed  in  the  beginning  of  the  centuSrvT 

A  continued  drought  in  Behar  was  at  this  ttoe  causing  grave  fears 
of  a  famine,  such  as  trom  time  to  time  had  desolated  various  parts  of 
India.  Nine  years  before  such  a  drought,  and  the  absence  of  means  of 
conm[iuuication,  which  prevented  grain  being  thrown  into  the  famine- 
stricken  districts  in  sufficient  quantities,  resulted  in  one-fourth  of  the 
population  of  Orissa  being  carried  off  by  starvation,  or  disease  conse- 
quent on  starvation.  So  on  this  occasion  Lord  Northbrook  was 
determined,  at  all  costs,  to  ward  off  such  a  calamity.  He  sent  Sir 
Hichard  Temple  to  Behar  in  the  confident  hope  that  his  unbounded 
resource  and  energy  would  enable  him  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation,  a  hope  that  was  fully  realized.    Belief  works  were  at 

*  Now  General  Lord  Ohehnsford,  O.C.B. 
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in  protecting  the  Bidge  against  an  enemy  advancing  from  (he  north  as 
he  had  been,  twenty  years  before,  in  repulsing  one  coming  from  the 
opposite  direction. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  held  another  investiture  of  the  Star  of  India 
on  the  7th  of  March  at  Allahabad,  which  Ijord  Napier  and  the  staff 
attended.  At  its  close  we  took  our  leave  of  His  Royal  Highneae,  who 
started  that  night  for  England. 

In  less  than  a  fortnight  our  dear  old  Chief  followed,  and  I  saw  him 
off  from  Bombay  on  the  10th  April.  I  was  very  low  at  parting  with 
him,  for  though  in  the  earlier  days  of  our  acqutdntance  I  used  to  think 
he  was  not  very  favourably  disposed  towards  me,  when  I  became  more 
intimately  associated  with  him  nothing  could  exceed  his  kindness.  Ho 
was  univertally  regretted  by  Europeans  and  Natives  alike.  The 
soldiers  recognized  that  he  had  carefully  |{uarded  their  interests  and 
worked  for  their  welfare,  and  the  Native  Prinoee  and  people  felt  that 
he  was  in  sympathy  with  them,  and  to  this  day  they  speak  of  Lat 
Napier  Sahib  with  the  deepest  respect  and  affection. 

Lord  Napier  was  succeeded  in  the  command  by  Sir  Frederick 
Haines. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

With  a  new  Conunander-in-Chiet  came  a  new  Viceroy,  and  it  was 
while  we  were  in  Bombay  seeing  the  last  of  Lord  Napier  that  the 
Orontei  steamed  into  the  harbour  with  Lord  Lytton  on  board.  Little 
did  I  imagine  when  making  Lord  Lytton's  acquaintance  how  much  he 
would  have  to  say  to  my  future  career. 

His  Excellency  received  me  very  kindly,  telling  me  he  felt  that  I 
was  not  altogether  a  stranger,  as  ho  had  been  reading  during  the 
voyage  a  paper  I  had  written  for  Lord  Napier,  a  year  or  two  before, 
on  our  military  position  in  India,  and  the  arrangements  that  wotdd  be 
necessary  in  Uie  event  of  Bu^a  attempting  to  continue  her  advance 
south  of  the  Oius.  Lord  Napier  had  sent  a  copy  of  this  memor- 
andum to  Lord  Beaoonsfield,  by  whom  it  had  been  given  to  Lord 
Lytton. 

During  the  eammcT  of  1876  our  frontier  policy  was  frequently  under 
discussion,  bir  Biirtle  Frerc  wrote  two  very  strong  letters  ^er  the 
Conservative  Gcivernment  came  into  power  in  187*,  driiwi^g  t^^.^jintj^n 
tolbe  damrer  of  our  \)fi^^  satiatied  with  a  policy  of  aloofness,  an'3 
pomting  out  the  necessity  for  coming  into  closer  relatione  with  the 
Amir  of  Afghanistan  and  the  Khan  of  Khclat.  Soon  afterwards 
(he  Secretary  of  State  communicated  with  the  (lovemment  of  India 
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M  to  tbe  adviaability  of  establishing  British  agents  ia  AighaniBtan, 
Eknd  of  persuading  the  Amir  to  receive  a  temporary  Embsss;  at  Kabul, 
ae  had  originally  been  proposed  by  Lord  Northbrook. 

Xlie  members  of  Lord  Nortfibrooh'a  Council  were  vuiapijn"'"'lj' 
Opposed  to  both  ttiese  propoeala^  but  thev  did  not  succeed  in  oor^vinniy^ 
Lord  BaliBbury  that  the  meaeuras  were  ondaaiTabici  fnA  on  ^e 
rffaigpft-t.inn  nf  T.f[r]|  ^J^ftntirooJt.  the  nog  VJearoT  WftB  fumiahyd  with 
■pwiftl  inBtmctioDS  aa  to  the  action  which  Her  MaJBBt|'B  OnvemmBnt 
considereii  nefenaiirY  in  consequence  ot  the  activity  of  Bussia  in 
Central  Asia,  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  accurate  information 
of  what  wae  going  on  in  and  beyond  Afghanistan. 

The  question  of  the  Embassy  was  dealt  with  at  once;  Lord  Lytton 
directed  a  letter  to  bo  sent  to  the  Amir  announcing  his  assumption  of 
the  Viceroj'oltj,  and  his  intention  to  depute  Sir  Lewis  PeUy  to  proceed 
to  Kabul  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  certain  matters  with  His 
Highness 

To  this  conununi  cation  a  most  unsatisfactory  reply  wan  received, 
and  a  second  letter  was  addressed  to  tbe  Amir,  in  which  he  was 
informed  that,  should  he  still  decline  to  receive  the  Viceroy's  Envoy 
after  deliberately  weighing  all  tbe  considerations  commended  to  bis 
serious  attention,  the  responsibiUty  of  the  result  would  rest  entirely 
on  the  Government  of  Afghanistan,  which  would  thus  ahenate  itself 
from  tbe  alliance  of  that  Power  which  was  most  disposed  and  best  ablo 
to  befriend  it. 

This  letter  was  tbe  cause  of  connderable  excitement  in  Kabnl, 
excitement  which  ran  so  high  that  the  necessity  for  procliuming  a 
religious  war  was  mooted;  and,  to  complicate  matters,  tbe  Amir  at 
this  time  received  overtures  from  Qeneral  KaufFmann,  the  Bussian 
Qovemor- General  in  Turkestaii. 

A  delay  of  six  weeks  occurred  before  Sher  All  replied  to  Lord 
Lytton's  letter,  and  then  be  altogether  ignored  the  Viceroy's  proposal 
to  send  a  Mission  to  Kabul,  merely  suggesting  that  the  Ilritish  Govern- 
ment should  receive  an  Envoy  from  him,  or  that  representatives  from 
both  countries  should  meet  and  hold  a  conference  on  the  border,  or,  as 
another  alternative,  that  the  British  Native  Agent  at  Kabul  should 
return  and  discuss  aSairs  with  the  Viceroy. 

The  last  suggestion  was  accepted  by  the  Government  of  India,  and 
tbe  agent  (Nawab  Ata  Mahomed  Khan)  arrived  in  Simla  early  in 
October.  The  Nawab  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Amir's  attitude 
of  estrangement  was  due  to  an  accumulation  of  grievances,  the  chief 
of  which  were — the  unfavourable  arbitration  in  the  Sistan  dispute ; 
the  want  of  success  of  Soivad  Nur  M^lipm^H-a  misiiinn  to  India  in 
1673,  wberi  it.  wm  tha  rip.«,»  nf  t|iB  Amir'ff  ^eart  to  enter  into  an 
dffenaive  and  defensive  alhapce  with  tha  Britiah  »,.i>crpiT)Bnt. :  ^ 
interposition  of  Lord  Morthbrook's  Government  on  behalf  of  Yalmb 
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^hfto;*  the  recent  proceedings  in  KheUt.i'  whioh  the  Amir  thought 
were  bringing  ua  objectionably  near  Kandabaj ;  the  transmiasion  of 
presents  through  Afghanistan,  to  his  vassal,  the  Mir  of  Walthan, 
without  the  Amir's  pennisBion  ;^  and,  above  all,  the  coaviotion  that 
our  policy  was  exclusively  directed  to  the  furtherance  of  BriiiBh 
interests  without  any  thought  Cor  those  of  Afghanistan. 

Ab  regarded  the  proposed  MiBsion  to  Kabul,  the  Envoy  said  that  His 
Highness  objected  to  it  for  many  reasons.  Owing  to  local  fanaticism, 
he  could  not  insure  Its  safety,  and  it  seemed  probable  that,  though  of  a 
temporary  nature  to  begin  with,  it  miidit  only  be  the  thia  end  nf_the 
wedge,  ending  in  the  establiBhoient  of  a  permanent  RcBJdeat.  as  at  tlie 
courts  of  the  Mative  ttniers  in  India.  Furth^morenne  Amir  conceived 
that,  if  he  consented  to  this  Mission,  the  Russians  would  insist  upon 
their  right  to  send  a  similar  one,  and  finally,  he  feared  a  British  Envoy 
might  bring  his  infiuence  to  bear  in  favour  of  the  release  of  his  son, 
Yakub  Khan,  with  whom  his  relations  were  as  strained  as  ever. 

In  answer,  the  Viceroy  enumerated  the  conceBsions  he  was  prepared 
to  make,  and  the  conditions  upon  which  alone  he  would  consent  to 
them ;  and  this  answer  the  agent  was  directed  to  communicate  to  the 

The  concessions  were  as  foUows : 

(1)  That  the  friends  and  enemies  of  either  State  should  be  those  of 
the  other. 

(2)  That,  in  the  event  of  unprovoked  aggreSBion  upon  Afghanistan 
from  without,  aSBiBtauce  should  be  afforded  in  men,  money,  and  arms ; 
and  also  that  to  strengthen  the  Amir  against  suoh  aggression,  the 
British  Oovernment  was  wiUing  to  fortify  Herat  and  other  points  on 
the  frontier,  and,  if  desired,  to  lend  officers  to  discipline  the  army. 

(8)  That  AbduUa  Jan  should  bo  recognized  as  the  Amir's  successor 
to  the  exclurion  of  any  other  aspirant;  and  that  the  question  of 
material  aid  in  support  of  such  recognition  should  be  discussed  by  the 
Plenipoteu  tiaries. 

(4)  That  a  yearly  subsidy  should  be  piud  to  the  Amir  on  the 
following  conditions ; 

That  he  should  refrain  from  external  aggression  or  provocation  of 
his  neighbours,  and  from  entering  into  external  relations  without  our 
knowledge. 

*  The  Amir'a  eldest  son,  wlio  had  rebelled  on  his  younger  brother,  Abdulla 
Jan,  beiiif{  nominated  heir  to  the  throne, 

t  Before  Lord  Nortlibiooh  kit  India  he  sent  Htyor  Sandeman  on  a  Mission 
to  Khelat  to  re-open  the  Bolan  Pass,  and  endeavour  to  settle  the  dilferenoes 
between  the  Khan  and  the  Baluchistati  tribes,  and  between  tlie  tribes  them- 
selves, who  were  all  at  loKRerlieads. 

t  PreeeiitB  eiren  1^  the  British  Goverament  to  the  Mir  of  Wakhan  in 
recognition  of  his  hospitable  reception  of  the  members  of  the  Forsyth  Mission 
on  their  retnm  from  Yarkund. 
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That  he  should  decline  all  oommnnioation  with  Bnuia,  and  refer 
her  agents  to  ne. 

That  Britieh  agents  ehonld  reside  at  Herat  and  elsewhere  on  the 
frontier. 

That  a  mixed  conuniBaioQ  of  British  and  Afghan  officers  should 
determine  and  di^marcnte  the  Amir's  fronUer. 

That  arr&ngementH  should  be  made,  by  allowances  or  otherwise,  for 
free  circulation  of  trade  on  the  principal  trade  routes. 

That  similar  arrangements  should  be  made  for  a  line  of  telegraph, 
the  direction  of  which  was  to  be  subsequentlj  determined. 

That  Afghanistan  should  be  freely  opened  to  Englishmen,  official 
and  non-official,  and  arrangements  made  by  the  Amir,  as  far  as 
practicable,  for  their  safety,  though  His  HiKhnoss  wonld  not  be 
absolutely  held  responeible  for  isolated  accidents. 

The  Viceroy  concluded  by  suggesting  that,  if  the  Amir  agreed  to 
these  proposals,  a  treaty  might  be  arranged  between  the  agents  of  the 
respective  OoTemmente,  and  ratified  either  at  Peshawar,  by  the  Amir 
meetinj;  Lord  Lytton  there,  or  at  Delhi  if  the  Amir  accepted  His 
Excellency's  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  Imperial  Assemblage. 

The  Amir  at  the  time  vouchsafed  no  reply  whatever  to  these  pro- 
posals 01  to  the  invitation  to  come  to  DelhL 

In  the  autumn  of  1876  preparations  were  oommenced  for  the 
'  Imperial  Assemblage,'  which  it  was  announced  by  the  Viceroy  would 
be  hold  at  Delhi  on  the  first  day  of  Jannyy,  1^'?'?.  for  the  purpose 
of  proclaiming  to  the  Queen's  subjects  throughout  India  the  assump- 
tion by  Her  Majesty  of  the  title  of  '  Empress  of  India.'  To  this 
Assemblage  Lord  Lytton  further  announced  that  he  proposed  '  to 
invito  the  Governors,  Lieutenant-Governors,  and  Heads  of  Administra- 
tion from  all  parte  of  the  Queen's  Indian  dominions,  as  well  as  the 
Princes,  Chiefs,  and  Nobles  in  whose  persons  the  antiquity  of  the  post 
is  associated  with  the  prosperity  of  the  present,  and  who  so  worthily 
contribute  to  the  splendour  and  stability  of  this  great  Empire.' 

Delhi  woe  selected  as  the  place  where  the  meeting  between  the 
Queen's  representative  aud  the  great  nobles  of  India  could  most 
appropriately  he  held,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements.  As  a  member  of  the  committee  I  was 
deputed  to  proceed  to  Delhi,  settle  about  the  sites  for  the  oamps,  and 
carry  out  all  details  in  conununication  with  the  local  authorities.  The 
Viceroy  impressed  upon  me  that  the  Assemblage  was  intended  to 
emphasize  tlio  Proclamation  Lord  Canning  issued  eighteen  years  before, 
by  which  the  Queen  assumed  the  direct  sovereignty  of  her  eastern 
possessions,  and  that  he  wished  no  trouble  or  expense  to._lia_iBarflj 
in  making  the  ceremony  altogether  worthy  of  sucn  a  great  bistorieal 

I  returned  to  Elimla  in  October,  when  my  wife  and  I  aooompnnied 
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the  Commander- in-Chief  on  a  very  delightful  march  over  the  JaUuri 
Pass  through  the  Kulu  volley,  then  over  the  Bubbu  Pass  and  through 
the  Kangra  valley  to  Chamba  and  Dalhousie.  Our  party  oonsiHted  of 
the  Chief,  his  Doctor  (Bradahaw),  Persian  interpreter  (Moore),  General 
ajid  Mrs.  LumBdon,  and  ourselves.  The  first  alight  abower  of  snow 
had  just  fallen  on  the  Jalauri  Pass,  and  aa  we  croaaed  over  we  dis- 
turbed a  number  of  beautiful  snow-pheasanta  and  ■"■""!»  busily  engaged 
in  ecralching  it  away  to  got  at  their  food.  The  acenery  on  (his  march 
is  very  fine  and  varied ;  for  the  most  part  the  timber  and  foliage  are 
superb,  and  the  valleys  are  ver;  fertile  and  pretty,  lying  close  under 
the  snow-capped  mountains. 

Having  inspected  the  '  Hill  stations,'  we  proceeded  to  Peshawar, 
where  the  Viceroy  had  arranged  to  hold  a  conference  with  the 
Lientenant- Governor  of  the  Punjab  and  the  Conunisaioner  of  Peshawar 
about  frontier  afTairs. 

Early  in  December  I  was  back  again  at  Delhi,  where  I  found  the 
arrangements  for  the  several  camps  progressing  most  satisfactorily, 
and  canvas  cities  rising  op  in  every  direction,  I  had  previously  chosen 
the  site  of  the  old  cantonment  for  the  camps  of  the  Viceroy,  ^e  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  the  principal  officials,  while  for  the  Assemblage 
itself  I  had  selected  ground  about  three  miles  off. 

The  Chiefs  and  Princes  were  all  settled  in  their  several  oamps  ready 
to  meet  the  Viceroy,  who,  on  lus  arrival,  in  a  few  graceful  words 
welcomed  them  to  Delhi,  and  thanked  them  for  responding  to  his 
invitation.  He  then  mounted,  with  Lady  Lytton,  on  a  state  elephant, 
and  a  procession  was  formed,  which,  I  fancy,  waa  about  the  moat 
gorgeous  and  pictureaane  which  haa  ever  been  aeen  even  in  the 
East.  The  magnificence  of  the  Native  Princes'  retinues  can  hardly 
be  described  ;  their  elephant -housings  were  of  cloth  of  gold,  or  soarlet- 
and-blne  clothe  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver.  The  howdahs  were 
veritable  thrones  of  the  precious  metals,  shaded  by  the  most  briUiant 
canopies,  and  the  war-elephants  belonging  to  some  of  the  Central  India 
and  Bajpulana  Chiefs  formed  a  very  curioua  and  intereating  feature. 
Their  tuaks  were  tipped  with  ateel ;  they  wore  shields  on  their  fore- 
heads,  and  breastplates  of  flashing  steel ;  chaln-maQ  armour  hung 
down  over  their  trunks  and  covered  their  backa  and  sides ;  and  they 
were  mounted  by  warriors  clad  in  chain-mail,  and  armed  to  the  teeth. 
Delhi  muat  have  witnessed  many  splendid  pageants,  when  the  Bajput, 
the  Moghul,  and  tho  Mahratta  dynaatiea,  each  in  its  turn,  was  at  the 
height  of  its  glory ;  but  never  before  had  Princes  and  Chiefs  of  every 
race  and  creed  come  from  all  parts  of  Einduaton,  vying  with  each 
Other  aa  to  the  magnificence  of  their  enlovrage,  and  met  together  with 
the  same  object — that  of  acknowledging  and  doing  homage  to  one 
supreme  Buler. 

.The  neit  few  days  were  spent  by  Lord  Lytton  in  receiving  the  siity- 
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three*  Baling  Prinoes  of  India  acoording  to  the  stricteBt  etiquette. 
Each  Prince,  with  his  suite,  was  met  at  the  entrance  to  the  camp,  and 
conducted  up  the  street  to  the  durbar  tent  by  mounted  officers,  the 
salute  to  which  he  was  entitled  being  fired  while  the  proceeaion  moved 
on.  He  was  then  presented  by  the  Foreign  Seoretary  to  the  Viceroy, 
who  placed  him  on  a  chair  on  his  right,  immediately  below  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  Her  Majesty.  A  satin  banner,  richly  embroidered 
with  the  Chief's  armorial  bearings,  surmounted  by  the  Imperial  crown, 
was  next  brought  in  by  Highland  soldiers  and  planted  in  front  of  the 
throne,  when  the  Viceroy,  leading  the  particular  Chief  towards  it,  thus 
addressed  Jiim  :  '  I  present  Your  Highness  with  this  banner  as  a 
personal  gift  from  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  in  commemoration  of  her 
assumption  of  the  title  of  Empress  of  India.  Her  Majesty  trusts  that 
it  may  never  be  unfurled  without  reminding  you  not  only  of  the  close 
union  between  the  throne  of  England  and  your  loyal  and  princely 
house,  but  also  of  the  earnest  desire  of  the  paramount  power  to  see 
your  dynasty  strong,  prosperous,  and  permanent.' 

His  Excellency  then  placed  round  the  Chief's  neck  a  crunson  ribbon, 
to  which  was  attached  a,  very  handsome  gold  medalf  with  the  Queen's 
head  engraved  on  it,  adding :  '  I  further  decorate  you,  by  command  of 
Her  Majesty.  May  this  medal  be  long  worn  bj  yourself,  and  long 
kept  as  an  heirloom  in  your  family  in  remembrance  of  the  auEpicious 
date  it  bears.' 

The  1st  January,  1BT7,  saw  the  Queen  proclaimed  Empress  of  India, 
The  ceremony  was  most  imposing,  and  in  every  way  sucoessful.  Three 
tented  pavilions  had  been  constructed  on  an  open  plain.  The  throne- 
pavilion  in  the  centre  was  a  very  graceful  erection,  brilliant  in  hangings 
and  banners  of  red,  blue,  and  white  satin  magnificently  embroidered 
in  gold,  with  appropriate  emblems.  It  was  hexagonal  in  shape,  and 
rather  more  than  200  feet  in  circumference.  In  front  of  this  was  the 
pavilion  for  the  Ruling  Chiefs  and  high  European  officials,  in  the  form 
of  a  semicircle  BOO  feet  long.  The  canopy  was  of  Star  of  India  btue- 
and-white  satin  embroidered  in  gold,  each  pillar  being  surmounted  by 
an  Imperial  crown.  Behind  the  throne  was  the  stand  for  the  spec- 
tators, also  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle  divided  in  the  middle,  and 
likewise  canopied  in  brilliant  oolonrs.  Between  these  two  blocks  was 
the  entrance  to  the  area. 

Each  Chief  and  high  official  sat  beneath  his  own  banner,  which  was 
planted  immediately  behind  his  chair,  and  they  were  all  mixed  up  as 

*  '  Besidos  the  sixty-three  RuUog  Chiafs,  there  were  nearly  three  hundred 
(dhilsT  Chieb  and  persoiu  of  distinction  collected  at  the  Impmsl  Assemblage, 
besides  those  included  in  the  suites  of  Huling  Cbie&. — J.  Talbojs  Wheeler, 
'History  of  the  Delhi  Assemblage.' 

t  These  gold  medals  wore  auo  presented  te  the  Oovemora,  lientanant- 
Governors,  and  other  high  officials,  and  to  the  membera  ot  the  Imperial 
Aassniblage  Committee. 
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mnoh  OS  possible  to  avoid  questions  of  precedence,  the  resnlt  being  the 
most  wonderful  mass  of  colour,  produced  from  the  Intenuingling  of 
British  uniforms  and  plumes  with  ({oi^eous  eastern  costumeB,  set  oS  by 
a  blaze  of  diamonds  and  other  procioua  stones. 

All  the  British  troops  brought  to  Delhi  for  the  occasion  were  paraded 
to  the  north,  and  the  troops  and  retainers  belonging  to  the  Native 
Chiefs  to  the  south,  of  the  pavilion.  Guards  of  Honour  were  drawn  up 
on  either  side  of  the  throne  and  at  each  opening  b;  which  the  Ruling 
Chiefs  were  to  enter  the  pavihon. 

The  guests  being  all  seated,  a  flourish  of  trumpets  b;  the  heralds 
exactly  at  noon  announced  the  arrival  of  the  Viceroy.  The  military 
bands  played  a  march,  and  Lord  Lytton,  accompanied  by  Lad;  Lytton, 
their  daughters,  and  his  statf,  proceeded  to  the  pavilion.  His  Excel- 
lency took  his  seat  upon  the  throne,  arrayed  in  his  robes  as  Grand 
Master  of  the  Star  of  India,  the  National  Anthem  wbb  played,  the 
Guards  of  Honour  presented  arms,  whUe  the  whole  of  iho  vast 
assemblage  rose  as  one  man.  The  Chief  Herald  was  then  commanded 
to  read  the  Proclamation.  A  flourish  of  trumpets  was  again  sounded, 
and  Her  Majesty  was  proclaimed  Empress  of  India. 

When  the  Chief  Herald  had  ceased  reading,  the  Royal  Standard 
was  hoisted,  and  a  salute  of  101  salvoes  of  artillery  was  fired,  with  a 
feu  dejoic  from  the  long  line  of  troops.  This  was  too  much  for  the 
elephants.  As  the /euifeynte  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  them  they 
became  more  and  more  alarmed,  and  at  last  scampered  off,  dispersing 
the  crowd  in  every  direction.  When  it  ceased  they  were  quieted  and 
brought  back  by  their  maihouU,  only  to  start  off  again  when  the  firing 
recommenced ;  but,  as  it  was  a  perfectly  bare  plain,  without  anjrUung 
for  the  great  creatures  to  come  in  contact  with,  there  was  no  harm 
done  beyond  a  severe  shaking  to  their  riders.  As  the  sound  of  the  last 
salvo  ^ed  away  the  Viceroy  addressed  the  assemblage.  When  be 
had  ceased  speeldng,  the  assembly  again  rose  en  moMe  and  joined  the 
troops  in  giving  several  ringing  cheers. 

His  Highness  the  Maharaja  Sindhia  then  spoke  as  follows :  '  8hah  in 
Shah  Padithak.  May  God  bless  you.  The  Princes  of  India  bless  you, 
and  piay  that  your  sovereignty  and  power  may  remain  steadfast 
for  ever.' 

Sir  Salar  Jung  rose  on  behalf  of  the  boy  Nizam,  and  said :  '  I  am 
desired  by  His  Highness  the  Nizam  to  request  your  Excellency  to  con- 
vey to  Her  Uajeaty,  on  the  part  of  himself  and  the  Chiefs  of  India,  the 
expression  of  Uieir  hearty  congratulations  on  the  assumption  of  the 
title  of  Empress  of  India,  and  to  assure  the  Queen  that  they  pray  for 
her,  and  for  the  enduring  prosperity  of  her  Empire,  both  in  India  and 
England.' 

The  Maharajas  of  Udupur  and  Jaipur,  in  the  name  of  the  united 
Chiefs  of  Bajputana,  begged  that  a  telegram  might  be  sent  to  the 
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Queen,  conveying  their  dutiful  and  loyal  oongratulations  ;  and  the 
MaharajaofKEishmir  expressed  his  gratification  at  the  tenor  of  the  Vice- 
roy's apeecb,  and  declared  that  he  should  henceforth  ooDsider  himself 
secure  under  the  sbadov  of  Her  Majesty's  protecting  care.* 

It  is  difficult  to  overrate  the  political  importance  of  this  great 
gathering.  It  was  looked  upon  by  most  of  the  Ruling  Chiefs  as  the 
result  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'e  visit,  and  rejoiced  in  as  an  evidence  of 
Her  Majesty's  increased  interest  in,  and  appreciation  of,  the  vast 
Empire  of  India  with  its  many  different  races  and  peoples. 

I  visited  all  the  camps,  and  conversed  with  every  one  of  the  E'rinces 
and  Nobles,  and  each  in  turn  eipressed  the  same  intense  gratification 
at  the  Vioerojy's  reception  of  Jiim.  the  same  fervei^l^wtv Jo_tbe 
EmpreBS.  and  the  same  satisfaction  that  the  new  title  shouldhave  Ip^n 
announced  with  such  appropriate  splendour  and  publicity. 

(ieneral  rejoicings  in  honour  of  the  occasion  took  place  all  over 
India,  in  Native  States  as  well  as  British  cantonments.  School -houses, 
towi^balla,  hospitals,  and  dispensaries  were  founded,  largo  numbers  of 
priaonere  were  released,  substantial  additions  were  mode  to  the  pay  of 
oU  ranks  in  the  Native  Army,  as  well  as  a  considerable  increaae  in 
numbers  to  the  Order  of  British  India ;  and  the  amnesty  granted  in 
1859  was  extended  to  all  but  murderers  and  leaders  in  the  Mutiny. 

When  the  Aaaemblage  broke  up,  I  atarted  with  Su:  Frederick  Haines 
for  a  tour  along  the  Derajat  frontier.  We  viaited  Eohat,  Bannu,  Dera 
lamoil  Khan,  and  Multan ;  proceeded  by  steamer  down  (he  Indue  to 
Ijukkur,  and  thence  rode  to  Jaoobabad.  Then  on  to  Kotri,  from  which 
place  we  went  to  aee  the  battle-field  of  Miani,  where  Sir  Charles  Napier 
defeated  the  Amirs  of  Sind  in  1648.  From  Kotri  we  travelled  to 
Simla  via  Karachi  and  Bombay,  where  we  were  most  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  Bombay  (Sir  Charles  Stavely)  and 

Afghan  affairs  were  this  year  again  giving  the  Viceroy  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety.  The  Amir  had  eventually  agreed  to  a  disoussion  of  Lord 
Lytton'a  propoaala  being  held,  and  for  this  purpoae  Stuyad  Nur 
Mahomed  and  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  had  met  at  Peshawar  in  J^o^^^^STL 
The  meeting,  unfortunately,  ended  in  a  ninture.  owing  t^Bne^^Pg. 
agent  ijf()r""""'ng  the  location  of  European  officers  in  any  part  of 
Alehani^^H  >^n  impoaaibility ;  and  what  at  this  crisis  complicated 
matters  to  a  most  regrettable  extent  was  the  death  of  Saiyad  Nur 
Mahomed,  who  had  been  in  failing  health  for  some  time. 

On  learning  tbe  death  of  his  most  trusted  Minister,  and  the  failure  of 
the  negotiations,  Sher  All  broke  into  a  violent  fit  of  passion,  giving  vent 
to  his  fury  in  threateninga  and  invectives  against  the  British  Oovem- 

*  In  endearouhng  t«  describe  this  historical  event,  I  have  freely  refreahed 
niv  memory  from  Tslboys  Wheeler's  '  History  of  the  Imperial  Aasemblsgs,'  in 
which  is  given  a  detailed  aceonnt  of  the  proceeding 
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uient.  He  declared  it  wkh  not  poseible  to  come  to  terme.  uii  tb&t  there 
was  nothing  lett  (or  him  but  to  tight ;  that  he  had  seven  ororea  of 
mpees,  every  one  of  which  he  wonld  hurl  at  the  hodda  of  the  Engliah, 
and  he  ended  by  giving  orders  tor  njakad  (a  religioaB  war)  to  be  pro- 
claimed. 

For  the  time  being  nothing  more  oould  be  done  with  Afghaniatan, 
and  the  Viceroy  was  able  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  following  im- 
portant questions :  tl^p  trnnsfer  of  Bind  from  Bombay  to  the  Punjab, 
a  mea«ure  which  had  been  unanimoualy  agreed  to  by  Lord  North- 
brook's  Glovcmment  j  the  removiJ  frnm  the  Punjab  govaminent  o^ 
the  tranw-Tnilnii  tract  of  conntry,  and  the  formation  of  the  latter  into  a 


Bsnaj 


tte  district  uniler  the  control  01  a  Chief  Commiarioner.  who  «on|d 


be  rcBPOnsible  to  the  Uo' 


of  TiTlia  ftlnns  fnr  fmntisi-  ^iminjg. 


tration  and  trans -frontier  relations,  Thie  post  Lord  Lytton  told  u 
as  much  to  my  surprise  as  to  my  gratification,  that  he  meant  to  offer 
to  me,  it  his  views  were  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  was 
above  all  others  the  appointment  I  should  have  liked.  I  delighted  in 
frontier  life  sjid  frontier  men,  who,  with  all  their  faults,  are  men,  and 
grand  men,  too.  I  had  felt  tor  years  what  au  important  factor  the 
trans-Indus  tribes  are  in  the  defence  of  India,  and  how  desirable  it  was 
that  we  should  be  on  better  terms  with  them  than  was  possible  so  long 
r  policy  consisted  in  keeping  them  at  arm's  length,  and  onr  only 
as  conifined  to  punitive  expeditions  or  the  visits 
r  hard-worked  officials,  whose  whole  time  waa 
g  reports,  Or  in  settling  troublesome  disputes 


le  with  them  w 
of  their  head-men  to  ou 
occupied  in  writing  lor 
to  the  saiisfaetion  of  no 

I  now  hoped  to  be  able  to  put  a  stop  to  t     _^__ 

'  «  mnri^ala  »hiph  hftd  hflfln  carried  on  for  nearly  thirty  year 


inpyp>-lni 


with  such  unsatisfactory  results,  sjid  I  looked  forward  to  turning  the 
wild  tribesmen  from  enemies  into  friends,  a  strength  instead  of  a 
weakness,  to  our  Government,  and  to  bringing  them  by  degrees  within 
the  pale  of  civiUzation.  My  wife  quite  shared  my  feelings,  and  we 
were  both  eager  to  begin  our  frontier  life. 

As  a  preliminary  to  my  engaging  in  this  congenial  employment, 
Lord  Lytton  proposed  that  I  should  take  up  the  command  of  the 
Punjab  Frontier  Force.  I  gladly  acquiesced ;  for  I  had  been  a  long 
time  on  the  staff,  and  had  had  tlirce  years  of  the  Quartermsater-Oeneral- 
ship.  My  friends  expressed  surprise  at  my  accepting  the  poution  of 
Brigadier-Oenerat,  after  having  filled  an  appointment  carrying  with  it 
the  rank  of  Major-Oeneral ;  but  this  was  not  my  view.  I  longed  for 
a  command,  and  the  Frontier  Force  offered  opportunities  for  aetive 
service  afforded  by  no  other  post. 

We  were  in  Calcutta  when  the  question  was  decided,  and  started 
very  soon  afterwards  to  make  our  arrangements  for  the  breaking  up  of 
our  home  at  Simla.     I  took  over  the  oommand  of  the  Force  on  the 
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15th  Uorch,  1BT8.  My  wife  occomptuiied  ma  to  Abbottabod — the 
pretty,  quiet  little  place  in  Hazara,  aboat  4,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
which  was  to  be  henceforth  our  winter  head-quarters.  For  the  snmmer 
months  we  were  to  be  located  in  the  luf^her  hiUe,  and  my  wife  was 
anxious  to  see  the  house  which  I  had  purchased  from  my  predeoesBor, 
General  Keyee,  at  Natiagoli.  So  off  we  set,  nothing  daunted  by  being 
told  that  we  were  likely  to  find  snow  still  deep  in  plnces. 

For  the  first  port  of  the  way  we  got  on  well  enough,  my  wife  in  a 
dandy,  I  riding,  and  thirteen  miles  were  accomplished  without  much 
difficult)'.  Suddenly  the  road  took  a  bend,  and  we  found  ourselves  in 
deep  snow.  Riding  soon  proved  to  be  impossible,  and  the  dandy- 
bearers  could  not  carry  my  wife  further  ;  so  there  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  walk.  We  were  seven  miles  from  our  destination,  and  at  each 
step  we  sank  into  the  snow,  which  became  deeper  and  deeper  the  higher 
we  aacended.  On  we  trudged,  till  my  wife  declared  she  could  go  no 
further,  and  eat  down  to  rest,  feehng  so  drowsy  that  she  entreated  me 
to  let  her  stay  where  she  was.  Fortunately  I  had  a  small  fiask  with 
me  filled  with  brandy.  I  poured  a  httle  into  the  cup,  mixed  it  with 
snow,  and  administered  it  as  a  stimulant.  This  restored  her  some- 
what, and  roused  her  from  the  state  of  lethargy  into  which  she  had 
fallen.  Again  we  struggled  on.  Soon  it  became  dark,  except  tor  such 
light  as  the  stars,  aided  by  the  snow,  afforded.  More  than  once  I 
despaired  of  reaching  the  end  of  oar  journey ;  but,  just  as  I  bod 
become  quite  hopeless,  we  saw  lights  on  the  hill  above  us,  and  heard 
our  servants,  who  hod  preceded  us,  shouting  to  attract  our  attention. 
I  answered,  and  presently  they  came  to  our  assistance.  Half  carrying, 
half  dragging  faer,  we  got  my  wife  up  the  steep  mountain-ude  ;  and 
at  length,  about  9  p.m.,  we  arrived  at  the  little  house  buried  in  snow, 
into  which  we  crept  through  a  hole  dug  in  the  snow  wall  which 
encircled  it.  We  were  welcomed  by  a  blazing  wood-fire  and  a  most 
cheering  odour  of  dinner,  to  which  we  did  full  justice,  after  having 
got  rid  of  our  saturated  garments.  Next  morning  we  started  on  our 
return  journey  at  daybreak,  for  it  was  necessary  to  get  over  the  worst 
part  of  the  road  before  the  sun  had  bad  time  to  soften  the  snow,  which 
the  night's  frost  had  so  thoroughly  hardened  that  we  sUpped  over  it 
without  the  least  difficulty. 

This  was  our  only  visit  to  our  new  possession,  for  very  soon  after- 
wards I  was  informed  that  Lord  Lytton  wished  me  to  spend  the 
summer  at  Simla,  as  the  Lieutenant- Qovernor  of  the  Punjab  would  be 
there,  and  His  Excellency  was  anxious  to  discuss  the  details  of  the 
proposed  Chief  Commiseionership.  Uy  wife,  therefore,  returned  to 
Simla  at  once,  and  I  joined  her  at  the  end  of  Uaj,  having  in  tho  mean- 
while inspected  every  regiment  and  visited  every  post  held  by  the 
Frontier  Force  between  Sind  and  Hazara — a  most  interesting  ex- 
perience, which  I  thoroughly  enjoyed. 
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CHAPTER  SLIir. 


BitFORP.  continuing  my  atory,  it  will,  I  think,  be  as  well  to  reoftll  to  the 
minds  at  my  rcEidcrB  the  train  of  events  which  led  to  England  and 
RuBBia  becoming  at  the  same  moment  BolicitouB  tor  the  Amir'a  friend- 
ship, for  it  was  this  rivalry  which  was  thij  j[^jj|pdiate  came  of  the 
second  Afghan  war. 

Less  than  two  hondred  years  ago  the  British  Empire  in  the  East  and 
Rnaaia  were  separated  from  each  other  by  a  distance  of  4,000  miles. 
BnsAia's  most  advanced  posts  were  at  Orenburg  and  PetropauloTsk, 
while  Englnnd  had  obtained  but  an  uncertain  footing  on  the  seaboard 
of  southern  India.  The  French  were  our  only  European  rivals  in  India, 
and  tlic  advance  of  BuBsia  towards  the  Oxus  was  as  httle  anticipated  as 
was  England's  advance  towards  the  Indus. 

Thirty  years  later  Russia  began  to  absorb  the  hordes  of  the  KirghiE 
steppes,  which  gave  her  ooctipation  for  more  tban  a  hundred  jeare, 
during  which  time  England  was  far  from  idle.  Bengal  was  conquered, 
or  ceded  to  us,  the  Madras  Presidency  eBtablisbed,  and  Bombay  had 
become  an  important  settlement,  with  the  result  that,  in  the  early  part 
of  this  ccntm'y,  the  distance  between  the  Russian  and  English  posses- 
sion s  had  been  diminished  to  less  than  2,000  miles. 

Our  progress  was  now  more  rapid.  While  Russia  was  laboriously 
crossing  a  barren  desert,  the  North-West  Provinoes,  the  Camatic,  the 
territories  of  the  Peshwa,  Sind,  and  the  Punjab,  successively  came  under 
our  rule,  and  by  18.00  we  had  extended  our  dominions  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  beyond  the  Indus. 

Russia  by  Uiis  time,  having  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  desert, 
had  established  herself  at  Aralsk,  near  the  junction  of  the  Syr  Daria 
with  the  waters  of  Lake  .\ral ;  so  that  in  fifty  years  the  distuice  between 
the  outposts  of  the  two  advancing  Powers  in  Asia  had  been  reduced  to 
about  1,000  miles. 

Repeated  successful  wars  with  Persia,  and  our  desertion  of  that 
Power  owing  to  the  conviction  that  we  could  no  longer  defend  her 
against  the  Bussians,  had  practically  placed  her  at  their  mercy,  and 
they  had  induced  Persia,  in  1837,  to  undertake  the  sioge  of  Herat.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Teheran  had  despatched 
CaptEun  ^'itkievitch  to  Kabul  with  letters  from  himself  and  from  the 
Czar  to  the  Amir,  in  tlic  hope  of  getting  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  to  join 
the  Russians  and  Persians  in  their  alliance  against  the  English. 

Vitkievitcb's  arrival  nt  Kabul  towards  the  end  of  1837  had  been  anti- 
cipated by  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  Alexander)  Bumcs,  who  liad  been 
sent  three  months  before  by  Lord  Auckland  on  a  Mission  to  the  Amir, 
ostensibly  to  improve  our  commercial  relations  with  the  Afghans,  but 
in  reality  to  prevent  them  from  joining  the  Russo-Persian  alliance. 
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BurueB  had  been  moat  oordioUy  received  by  Dost  Mahomed,  who 
hoped,  with  the  help  of  the  Indian  Government,  to  recover  the  district 
of  Peahawar,  which  bad  been  wrested  from  him  by  the  Silihe.  Vit- 
kievitch's  reception  was  proportionately  discouraging,  and  for  some 
weeks  he  could  not  obtain  an  interview  with  the  Amir. 

The  Boat's  hopes,  however,  were  not  fulfilled.  We  declined  to  give 
him  any  assistance  towards  regaining  possession  of  Peshawar  or 
defending  hia  dominions,  should  his  refusal  to  join  with  Persia  and 
liuasia  draw  down  upon  him  the  enmity  of  those  Powers. 

Vitkievitch,  who  had  been  patiently  biding  his  time,  wae  now  taken 
into  favour  by  the  Amir,  who  accorded  him  a  reception  which  fully 
compensated  for  the  neglect  with  which  he  hod  previously  been 
treated. 

Burnea  remained  at  Kabul  until  the  spring  of  1838,  and  then  returned 
to  India  to  report  that  Bost  Mahomed  had  thrown  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  the  Busso-Persian  aUiance. 

Under  presaure  from  the  EngKsh  Ministry  the  Qovemor- General  of 
India  determined  to  take  the  extreme  measure  of  deposing  an  Amir 
who  hod  shown  himself  bo  hostilely  inclined,  and  of  placing  on  the 
throne  of  Kabnl  a  Bnler  who,  it  was  hoped,  would  feel  that  it  was  to 
his  interest  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  ua.  It  was  for  this  object  that 
the  first  Afghan  war*  was  undertaken,  which  ended  in  the  murder  of 
ournominee.  Shah  Shnja,  and  the  triumphant  return  of  Doat  Mahomed. 
The  diaaatroua  failure  of  our  action  in  this  matter  taught  the  British 
Government  that  our  frontier  on  the  Sutlej  was  too  far  removed  for  us 
to  think  of  exeroiaing  any  real  influence  in  Afghanistan,  and  that  the 
time  had  not  arrived  to  warrant  our  interferiii^  j^  Afghan  aggira 

Alter  ihis  oame  our  war  with  the  Sikhs,  resulting  in  our  conquest  of 
the  Punjab,  and  our  frontier  becoming  conterminous  with  that  of 
Afghanistan  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus. 

There  was  a  lull  in  the  movements  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia  until 
after  the  Crimean  War  of  1864-60,  which,  while  temporarily  checking 
the  designs  of  Rusaia  in  Europe,  seems  to  have  stimulated  her  progress 
in  the  East.  After  the  passage  of  the  great  desert,  Russia  found  her- 
self in  the  midst  of  fertile  and  settled  countries,  whose  provinces  fell 
under  her  control  as  rapidly  as  those  of  India  had  fallen  under  ours, 
until  in  1864  Chimkent  was  occupied,  the  point  beyond  which  Prince 
OortchakoS'  stated  that  there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  Russia  to 
make  further  advances. 

Notwithatanding  theae  assunuioea,  Tashkent  was  captured  on  the 
29th  June  of  the  following  year.    In  1866  Ebojent  was  snccewtolly 
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usaultcd.  Tisakh  fell  on  the  30th  October ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1867  the 
fort  of  Yaai-Eargan  in  the  Nurata  moontains  was  seized  and  occupied. 

Bokhara  alone  remained  unconquered,  but  the  Buler  of  that  State, 
after  vainly  endeavouring  to  gain  aasistance  from  Afghanistan  and  to 
enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  Indian  Government,  was  compelled  to  sue 
for  peace. 

Important  as  these  acquisitions  were,  they  attracted  but  tittle  atten- 
tion in  England,  owing  partly  to  the  policy  of  non-interference  which 
had  been  adopted  as  reg^krds  Central  Asian  affairs,  and  partly  to  tha 
British  public  being  absorbed  in  European  politics,  until  1868,  when 
the  oooupation  of  Samarkand  by  Russia  caused  considerable  eseitement, 
not  to  say  oonstemation,  amongst  the  authorities  in  England. 

Conferences  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1870  between  Lord  Claren^ 
don,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Aflairs,  and  Baron  Bnmow, 
the  Russian  Ambassador,  with  the  object  of  determining  a  neutral 
zone,  which  should  be  the  limit  of  the  poBaessions  of  England  and 
Russia  in  Central  Asia.  For  nearly  three  years,  RuBsia  was  persistent 
in  her  endeaTours  to  have  Afghanistan  placed  outside  the  pale  of 
British  influence ;  but  the  Indian  Government  were  equally  persistent 
in  pointing  out  the  danger  of  agreoing  to  such  an  arrangement,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  Slst  January,  1878,  that  the  boundary,  which  Dcitber 
England  nor  BuBsia  might  cross,  was  finally  agreed  upon. 

Six  months  later  the  conquest  of  Ehtva  by  Russia  was  effected.  It 
was  at  first  given  out  that  the  expedition  was  to  punish  acts  of 
brigandage,  and  to  rescue  fifty  Russian  prisoners,  but  was  on  no 
account  to  lead  to  a  prolonged  occupancy  of  the  Khanate.  Count 
Schouvaloff,  the  Russian  Statesman  who  was  deputed  to  communicate 
the  object  of  the  expedition  to  the  British  Government,  declared  that 
a  positive  promise  to  this  effect  might  be  given  to  the  British  public, 
as  A  proof  of  the  friendly  and  pacific  intentions  of  his  master  the  Czar ; 
but.  notwitlistanding  these  assurances,  the  Ituasians  never  left  Khiva, 
and  it  has  been  a  Hussion  possession  from  that  time. 

Thus,  in  a  little  more  than  twenty  years.  Russia  had  made  a  stride 
of  600  miles  towards  India,  leaving  but  400  miles  between  her  outposts 
and  those  of  Great  Britain.  Russia's  southern  boundary  was  now,  in 
fact,  almost  conterminous  with  the  northern  boundary  of  Afghanistan, 
near  enough  to  cause  the  Ruler  of  that  country  considerable  anxiety, 
and  make  him  feel  that  Russia  had  become  a  dreaded  neighbour,  and 
that  the  integrity  of  his  kingdom  could  not  be  maintained  save  by  the 
aid  of  one  of  the  two  great  Powers  between  whose  fire  be  now  found 
himself. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  it  was  that  Sher  Ali,  notwith. 
standing  his  soreness  and  disappointment  at  the  many  rebuK  he  had 
received  from  us  in  the  earlier  port  of  his  career,  gratefully  remem- 
bered the  timely  aid  afforded  him  by  Sir  John  Lawrence,  and  the 
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prineel,v  reception  accorded  lo  him  by  Lord  M&ja,  and  was  stdll  quite 
prepared  in  1873  to  enter  into  friendly  relationa  with  us,  provided  we 
would  rec^^T^^is  favourite  son  aa  his  heir,  and  i^ve  a  direct  proniiae 
of  aid  in  the  event  of  BusBian  aggression.  Qur  refusal  to  wccede  to 
theae  tonus,  added  to  our  adverse  decision  in  regard  to  the  Bistan 
boundarv,_tlimed-lihllLAJi_frQm  a  friend  into  an  enemy,  and  be  de- 
cided, as  his  father  had  done  forty  years  betoro,  to  throw  in  his  lot 
with  BuBsia. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

In  1B77  BiiBsia  declared  war  with  Turkey ;  for  more  than  a  year 
fighting  had  been  going  on  between  the  two  conntriea,  and  aa  it 
seemed  passible  to  the  British  Government  that  England  might  in  the 
end  be  drawn  into  the  contest,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  obtain  help 
from  India,  and  a  force  of  about  5,000  Native  soldiers  was  despatched 
from  Bombay  to  Alalta  in  response  to  the  demand  from  home. 

Bussia  answered  tliis  move  on  our  part  by  increased  activity  in 
Central  Asia ;  and  in  .June,  1H78,  it  was  reported  by  Major  Cavagnari, 
Deputy -Coiimiissioner  of  reshawar,  that  a  Russian  Envoy  of  the  same 
rank  as  the  Governor- Oeneral  of  Tashkent  was  about  to  visit  Kabul, 
and  that  General  Kauffmann  had  written  to  the  Amir  that  the  Envoy 
must  be  received  aa  an  Amhassador  deputed  by  the  Czar  himself.  A 
few  da,vs  later  furtlier  reports  were  received  of  Bussian  troops  being 
mobilized,  and  of  the  intention  uf  lluoaia  to  eaCablisb  cantonments  on 
the  femes  of  Kilif  and  Kerki  on  the  Uxus. 

Tlie  Amir,  it  was  aaid,  suniinoned  a  council  of  the  leading  Chiefs, 
to  discuss  the  question  whether  it  would  be  moat  advantageous  for 
Afghanistan  at  this  juncture  to  side  with  Russia  or  witli  England  ;  it 
was  decided  apparently  in  favour  of  the  former,  for  from  the  moment 
General  StoUetotTs  Mission  set  foot  on  Afghan  territory  it  met  with 
an  enthusiastic  reception.  Five  miles  from  the  capital  Utolietoff  and 
his  companions  were  welcomed  by  the  ForeitTi  Secretary.  They  were 
then  mounted  on  liehlj-oapariaoned  elephanta,  and  escorted  by  a  large 
body  of  troops  (a  the  Bala  Hiaaar,  where  the  following  morning  they 
were  received  in  state  by  tiher  Ali,  and  the  nobles  of  highest  degree  in 
hia  kingdom.'* 

*  Ou  the  IStli  June,  tlic  day  on  wliich  the  Berhn  ConKress  held  its  lint 
rittinK.  Die  iitus  of  the  aiiproocli  of  General  StolietofTa  Mission  reached 
KaliiiL  Tlie  KuBainna  lioned  tliat  tlie  Mission  niigiit  influence  the  decision  oT 
the  Berlin  Congress,  and  (Uthougli  its  despatch  was  repDdist«d  by  [he  Imperial 
GovenimeDt  at  St.  Petersburg;,  it  was  Bobeiwuently  ucertained  on  excellent 
authority  that  Clie  project  of  Bcudiug  a  Mission  to  Kabul  was  diaciusad  three 
times  at  the  Council   of  Ministers,  and,  0 ^"  -  '- "■  ~  "-- 
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On  the  eve  of  the  day  that  the  MiRxion  entered  Kabul,  Stolietoff 
received  a  despateh  from  General  Kauffmsnn  giving  him  the  heads  of 
tlie  Berlin  Treaty,  with  the  following  commentary  in  the  handwritinff 
of  the  Govern  or- General  himself ;  '  If  the  news  be  true,  it  is  indeed 
tiiclanaholy  /  adding,  however,  that  the  Congress  had  finished  its 
sittings,  and  that,  therefore,  the  Envoy  in  hut  negotiatione  with  the 
Amir  hnd  better  refrain  from  arranging  any  distinct  measures,  or 
making  any  positive  promises,  and  '  nol  go  generally  at  far  ai  would 
have  been  advUable  if  war  tvith  England  had  fceen  threatened.' 
Evidently  these  instructions  greatly  modified  the  basis  of  Stolietoffa 
negotiations  with  Sher  Ali ;  for,  although  the  Russians  deny  that  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the  Afghan  Bulcr  was  contem' 
plated,  it  seems  probable,  from  the  tone  of  Kauffinann's  despatch,  that 
the  Envoy's  inatructioua  were  elastic  enough  to  admit  of  such  an 
arrangement  had  the  circumstances  of  the  case  made  it  desirable — 
e.g.,  had  the  Berlin  Congress  foiled  to  estabhsh  peace  in  Knropo. 

In  telegraphing  to  the  Secretary  of  State  an  account  of  these  pro- 
ceedings at  Kabul,  the  Viceroy  requested  explicit  instructions  from  Her 
Majesty's  Government  as  to  whether  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  Bussia 
and  Afghanistan  was  to  be  loft  to  the  Qovemmont  of  India  to  deal  with 
as  a  matter  between  it  and  the  Amir,  or  whether,  having  regard  to 
Russia's  formal  promises,  it  would  be  treated  as  an  Imperial  question. 
'  In  the  former  case,'  he  concluded, '  I  shall  propose,  with  your  approval, 
to  insist  on  an  immediate  suitable  reception  of  a  British  Mission.' 

Lord  Ljtton's  proposition  was  approved  of  by  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  and  a  letter*  was  at  once  written  bv  the  Viceroy  to  tha 

Jovrnal  lU  HI.  PeltriAoiiry.  orders  were  sent  in  A]>ril,  187H,  to  General 
Kanirniann  regarding  its  d(i«]»tcli.  About  the  wnie  (inic,  tlie  Russian 
Minixter  of  War  pro[»sed  that  tlie  Amiy  of  the  Caucasus  should  he  transferred 
Ixidily  lU'roHH  the  Cuxiiian  to  Aatrabad,  whuuce  the  troops  would  miLrch  in  two 
coluniiia  on  Hurat ;  wliilc  three  colnmnB,  amouuting  in  the  agCTBgate  to 
14,000  men,  wei-e  to  move  direct  ujion  the  Oiiis  from  Tuvfcf«tan.  Tlie  main 
part  nf  Cliis  scheme  was  never  earned  into  elfect,  probaUy  from  its  beiug 
found  tuo  great  an  undertaking  at  a  time  when  Russia  had  scarwly  obtained 
a  footing  beyond  the  UaBpian,  but  the  minor  movenieut  was  jiartially  carried 
out.  Tlie  largest  of  the  three  columns,  nmler  Kaufimann's  own  eommond, 
moved  from  Tsshkeut,  througli  Samarkand,  to  Jam,  the  most  southern  point 
of  the  Russian  possessions  at  that  time,  sud  within  ten  msiches  of  Kilir,  the 
main  ferry  over  the  Oinis.  Tliere  it  remained  for  some  weeks,  jfhen  it  returned 
to  Taabkeut.  the  Afyhan  eJioaiitioii  bain..  «l.ai»inn>jj  in  consequence  ot  the 
I'rcaty  ofiScrlLti  having  becu  signed. 

*  'Simla, 

'HlhAttgiat,  1878. 

■Thi-  uutlieutic  iiituHiHctite  wl.ich  I  have  lately  received  of  the  course  of 

reicent  events  at  Kabul  and  in  the  countries  borderiug  ou  Afgliauistan  has 

rend*>rvd  it  necessary  that  I  sliould  communicnte  fully  and  witliout  reserve 

with  your  Highness  upon  mattera  of  importance  which  concern  the  interests 
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Amir-  annoimcing  that  a  MJBaion  would  shortly  ba  flespatched  to 
Kub^^  with  General  Bir  Neville  Chamberlain,  at  that  time  Cotn- 
maudcr- in -Chief  in  Madras,  as  its  responsibte  head. 

Major  Cavagnari  was  at  the  same  time  directed  to  inform  the 
authorities  at  Kabul  that  the  object  of  the  Misdon  was  altogether 
friendly,  and  thai  a  refusal  to  grant  it  a  free  passage  and  safe  condnot, 
such  aa  had  been  accorded  to  the  Busaian  Envoy,  would  be  conddered 
as  an  act  of  open  hostihty. 

Intimation  of  the  Viceroy's  intentions  reached  Eabnl  on  the  17th 
August,  the  day  on  which  the  Amir's  favourite  son,  AbduUa  Jan,  died. 
This  untoward  event  was  taken  advantage  of  to  delay  answering  the 
Viceroy's  letter,  but  it  was  not  allowed  !□  any  way  to  interfere  with  the 
progress  of  tbo  negotiations  with  Bussia.  When  these  were  completed, 
Stolietoff  inquired  from  Sher  AU  whether  he  meant  to  receive  the 
English  Mission,  whereupon  the  Amir  asked  for  the  General's  advice 
in  the  matter.  StolietofT,  while  replying  somewhat  evasively,  gave 
Shcr  Ali  to  understand  that  the  simultaneous  presence  of  Embassies 
from  two  countries  in  almost  hontilc  relations  with  each  other  would 
not  be  quite  convenient,  upOD  which  His  Highness  decided  not  to  allow 
the  British  Mission  to  enter  Afghanistan.  This  decision,  however,  was 
not  couiuiunicated  to  the  Viceroy,  and  on  the  2lBt  September  the 
Mission'"'  marched  out  of  Peshawar  and  encamped  at  Jamrud,  three 
miles  short  of  the  Kyber  Pass. 


of  India  and  of  Afglianistan.  For  this  reason,  I  l;ava  considered  it  expedient 
to  dejiute  a  special  and  t-niiGdential  British  Enrt^  of  high  rank,  who  is  known 
to  your  Highness — his  Kxccllenoy  General  Sir  Neville  Bowles  Chamberlain, 
knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  Kniglit 
Grand  Conmiaudoroftho  Host  Exalted  OrderortheStarof  India,  Commander- 
iu-Chief  of  tbo  Madras  Arm; — to  visit  your  Highness  immediately  at  Kabul, 
in  order  that  he  may  convorae  (wrsonally  with  your  Highness  regarding  these 
urgent  aHuirs.  It  a|>|iears  certain  that  tliey  can  beat  be  arranged  lur  tbo 
welfare  and  tranquillity  of  both  States,  and  ior  tho  praiervation  of  friendshili 
between  the  two  Govern m en ta,  by  a  full  and  frank  atatanient  of  th«  present 
position.  Tliia  letter  is  therefore  sent  in  advance  to  yuiir  Highness  1^  the 
hand  of  Nawab  Gliolam  Hussein  Khan,  C.B.I. ,  a  faithful  and  lionoured  Sirdar 
of  my  Government,  who  will  explain  all  necessary  detaiLi  aa  to  the  time  and 
manner  uf  the  Envoy's  visit.  It  is  asked  that  vour  lliglinisHS  may  bo  pleased 
to  issue  coiemauda  to  your  Sirdars,  and  !«  all  other  authorities  in  ATghaDistan, 
upon  the  route  between  Peshawar  and  Kabul,  that  tliey  shall  make,  withont 
any  delay,  whatever  arrangemeats  are  necessary  and  proper  for  elTectiTely 
securing  to  my  Envoy,  the  representative  of  a  friendly  Power,  due  safe 
conduct  and  suiUbU  accommodation  according  to  his  dignity,  while  passing 
with  ]iis  retinue  through  the  dominions  of  your  Highnesa. 

'  I  liog  to  express  the  high  consideration  I  entertain  for  your  Highness,  and 
to  subscribe  myself.' 

•  The  Mission  was  composed  of  Goitersl  Sir  N'/rille  Chamberlain,  G.C.B., 
n.C.S.I.  :  Major  Cavagnari,  C.S.I.  ;  Surgeon-Hajor  Bellew,  C.S.t.  ;  Major 
0.  SL  John,  R.E.  ;  Cajitaiu  St  V.  Hammick,  43rd  Foot  -,  CapUin  F.  Onslow, 
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In  consequence  of  the  extremely  hoetile  attitude  of  the  Amir,  and  th« 
very  ODsatisfBctory  reply  received  from  General  Faiz  Mahomed  Khan, 
commanding  the  Afghan  troops  in  the  Kyber  Pms,  to  a  letter*  he  had 
written  a  few  days  before,  Sir  Neville  Chamberliun  auipeeted  that  the 
advance  of  the  MiaHon  would  be  opposed,  and,  in  order  'to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  any  indignity  that  might  be  offered  to  our  Government,'  he 
deputed  Major  Cavagnari  to  ride  on  with  a  few  sowara  to  All  Maqid,  a 
fort  ten  miles  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Faes,  and  demand  leave  for  the 
Mission  to  proceed. 

Madras  Cavalry ;  Lieutenant  Neville  Chamberlain,  Central  India  Horse  ; 
Maliaraj  Pertap  Sing  of  Jodhpur ;  and  Sii-dar  Obed  U!la  Khan,  of  Tonk. 
Lieulcnant-Colonel  Y.  Jeiikiua  and  Captain  W.  Battye  were  with  the  esoort. 

•  '  Pbshawaii, 

'liOiStpUmber,  1878, 
(After  complimcnti).)  '1  write  to  iufomj  you  that,  by  command  of  His 
Excellency  the  Viceroy  and  Governor- Genera]  of  India,  a  friendly  Mission  of 
Briliah  otficers,  witb  a  suitable  escort,  is  about  to  proceed  to  Kabul  through 
tlie  Kliyber  Pass,  and  intimation  of  the  despatch  of  this  Mission  has  been 
duly  communicated  to  His  Highness  the  Amir  by  the  hand  of  the  Nawab 
Gliulam  Hussein  Khan. 

'  1  bear  thai  an  ollicial  from  Kabul  has  recently  visited  yon  at  Ali  Maqjid, 
and  be  hsa  doubtless  instructed  you  in  accordance  with  His  Highness  the 
Amir's  commands.  As,  liowever,  infonuation  has  now  been  received  that 
3'ou  have  summoned  from  Peshawar  the  Kliyber  headmen  with  whom  we  were 
making  arrangements  fur  the  safe  conduct  of  the  British  Mission  through  the 
Kliybtr  Pass,  I  therefore  write  to  inquire  from  you  whether,  in  accordance 


>  this  inquiry  may  be  speedily  comniiliiicated  by  the  band  of  the  bearer  of 
lliia  letter,  iff  \  fn-nnnt  delay  my  |jf|.«rliirB  from  Peahawar.  It  is  well  known 
tliat  the  Khyber  tribes  are  in  receiiit  of  allowances  from  the  Kabul  Govern- 
ment, and  also,  like  other  iudepeudent  tribes  on  this  frontier,  have  relations 
with  tbo  British  Govemmeot.  It  may  be  well  to  let  you  know  that  when  the 
present  negotiations  were  opened  with  the  Khyber  tribes,  it  was  eoUIy  with 
tlie  object  of  arranging  with  them  for  tbc  safe  conduct  of  the  British  Uisuon 
through  tlie  Khyber  Pass,  in  the  same  njanner  as  was  done  in  regard  to  the 
despatch  of  our  Agent,  the  Nswab  Ghulam  Hussein  Khan  :  and  the  tribes 
were  eiven  ck-arly  to  understand  that  these  negotiations  were  in  no  way 
intended  to  (irejudice  their  relations  with  His  Highness  the  Amir,  ss  it  was 
well  known  that  the  object  of  the  British  Mission  was  altogether  of  a  friendly 
character  to  His  Highness  tbc  Amir  and  tbe  people  of  Afghanistan. 

*  I  trust  tliat,  in  occordsnce  with  the  instructiona  you  have  received  from 
His  Higlmess  the  Amir,  your  reply  to  this  letter  will  be  satisfactory,  and  that 
it  will  contain  the  required  assurances  that  the  Mission  will  be  safely  con. 
ductwl  to  Daka.  1  siiall  expect  to  receive  your  reply  to  this  letter  jjij^Jftj^ 
than  the  ISth  inatjinlj.  so  please  understand  that  the  matter  ie  most  urgent. 

'  Hut  at  tlie  same  time,  it  is  my  duty  to  inform  you,  in  a  frank  and  friendly 
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When  within  &  mile  of  the  fort,  Cavagnari  was  met  by  a  body  of 
Afridis,  who  warned  him  that  the  road  ahead  was  blocked  bj-  Afghans, 
Euid  that  if  he  ventured  further  he  would  be  fired  upon.  On  this 
Cavagnari  halted,  and  while  in  the  aet  of  writing  a  letter  to  Faiz 
Mahomed,  complaining  of  the  treatment  ho  had  met  with,  and  in- 
forming him  that  ho  and  bis  companions  intended  to  proceed  until  fired 
upon,  an  act  the  responsibility  for  which  would  rest  with  the  Amir'e 
representatives,  a  message  was  brought  him  from  Faiz  Mahomed  to  the 
effect  that  he  was  coming  to  meet  him,  and  would  hear  anything  he 
had  to  communicate. 

The  interview  took  place  near  a  water-mill  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
stream  which  flows  under  Ali  Masjid.  I  have  several  times  nnoo 
ridden  past  the  spot  and  pictured  to  myself  the  meeting  between  the 
British  political  officer  and  the  Afghan  General.  It  was  a  meeting  of 
most  portentous  moment,  for  its  result  would  mean  peace  or  war. 

Faiz  Mahomed's  bearing  was  pertactly  courteous,  but  lifl_iaadfl_it 
^ear  that  he  did  not  intend  to  permit  tne  Mission  to  pass^  eiplajning 
that  he  was  only  acting  aa  a  septrv  unrter infitruction«  Pmm  Kah-I  ^^^ 
that  he  was  bound  to  resist  the  entrance  of  the  Mis^inp  intn  Af^^jjy 
territorv  with  all  the  fyrye  at  his  disposal.  He  spoke  with  considerable 
warmth,  and  told  Cavagnarl  that  but  for  their  personal  friendship  ho 
would,  in  obedience  to  the  Amir's  orders,  have  shot  down  him  and  hia 
eHCort. 

Faix  Mabomed's  followers  were  not  so  respectful  in  their  bearing  tm 
their  Chief,  and  their  manner  warned  Cavagnari  that  it  was  unad- 
viaable  to  prolong  the  conversation  ;  he,  therefore,  took  leave  of  the 
Afghan  General,  and  returned  to  Jamrud.  The  Mission  was  dissolved,* 
our  Agent  at  Kabul  was  ordered  to  return  to  India,  and  Cavagnari  was 
instructed  to  remain  at  Peshawar  and  arrange  for  alienating  the  Afridis 
in  the  Khyber  from  the  Amir's  interests. 

In  reporting  these  circumstaDCes  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Government  of  India  expressed  their  regret  that  this  final  endeavour 
on  their  part  to  arrive  at  some  definite  understanding  with  the  Amir 
of  Kabul  should  have  been  thus  met  with  repudiation  and  aSront,  and 
concluded  their  despatch  in  the  following  words ;  '  The  repulse  of  Sir 
Nerille  Chamberlain  by  Sher  Ali  at  his  frontier  while   the  BuBsian 


plainly  saw  the  Amir's  fi;(ed  intention  to  drive  iis  into  a  comer  tfiat  I  told 
you  we  must  either  siuk  into  a  position  of  merely  obeying  his  behests  on  all 
points  or  stand  on  our  rights  and  risk  rupture.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  distinct,  Dothing  more  humiliating  to  the  dignity  of  the  Britisli  Crown 
and  nation  ;  and  I  believe  that  but  for  uie  decision  and  tact  of  Csvagoari  at 
one  pFriod  of  the  interview,  the  lives  of  the  British  officon  and  the  Native 
following  weie  in  considerable  danger.' 
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emiBaaries  are  hIUI  at  hia  capita  has  proved  the  inutility  of  diplomatic 
eipedients,  and  has  deprived  the  Amir  of  all  claim  upon  our  further 
forbearance.' 

It  bad  been  arranged  that,  if  it  were  unfortunately  found  to  be 
necessary  to  support  poHtic&l  efforts  by  military  measures,  two  columns 
should  be  mobilized,  one  at  Sukkur  on  the  Indus,  for  an  advance  in 
the  direction  ot  Kandahar,  the  other  at  Eohat  for  operations  in  th^ 
Kuram  valley,  and  that  I  was  to  hftvn  i-nmmnnr1  ^t  the  latter.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  the  tidings  of  Sir  Neville's  repulse  was  reoeived,  I 
started  from  Simla  to  be  on  the  spot  in  oase  the  proposal  to  employ 
force  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  authorities  in  England. 

Between  the  time  of  my  leaving  Simla  and  my  arrival  at  Eohat  on 
the  9th  October,  it  was  decided  to  employ  a  third  column  to  make  a 
demonstration  in  the  direction  of  the  Khyber  for  the  purpose  of  clear- 
ing the  Amir's  troops  out  of  the  pass.* 

The  formation  of  this  column  was  no  doubt  a  wise  move,  as  the 
Afghans  wore  holding  Ali  Masjid,  the  spot  on  which  the  linBult)had 
been  oiTered  to  our  Envoy,  and  the  presence  of  a  force  on  thu  line 
would  tend  to  relieve  the  pressure  against  my  column ;  but  looked  at 
from  my  point  of  view,  this  third  column  was  not  quiu  so  desirable, 
as  it  involved  the  withdrawal  of  three  of  my  most  efficient  regiments, 
and  the  transfer  of  a  large  number  of  my  transport  animals  to  the 
Khyber  for  its  use.  There  was  some  consolation,  however,  in  the  fact 
that  my  old  friend  Major-Oencral  Sir  Samuel  Browne,  who  hod  been 
named  for  the  command  in  the  Khyber,  was  to  be  the  gainer  by  my 

Major-Generol  Donald  ijtewart,  who  was  in  England,  was  tele- 
graphed for  to  command  the  Kandahar  eolumn,  the  advanced  portion 
of  which,  it  was  intended,  should  push  on  under  Major-Oencral 
Biddulph  to  strengthen  Quetta. 

The  long-expected  replyt"  from  the  Amir  to  the  Viceroy's  letter  of 

*  Tlie  approxiniaU;  strongtli  of  the  throe  colimins  W4s  us  follows ; 

Ogiceri.         Men.  Gatu. 

1.  The  Kandahar  Field  Foi'oc          266          12.599  78 

II.  Tlio  Kursni  Field  Force 116            6,649  IS 

III.  Tho  PeBlm«T.r  Valley  Field  Force          ...     325          15,854  48 

706  36,002        144 

'6lhOdober.  1878. 

(After  compliments.)  'Your  EKOelleucy's  deajatch  renardiiif!  the  Beading 
(if  It  fricDdly  Mitisioo  lias  been  received  throiigli  Nsnot)  GIioIbiii  Hussein 
Rhsii  ;  I  understand  its  purport,  tint  the  Nawnb  had  not  yet  an  audience, 

-  ■-  ri  voar  Kxri-llei^TV-..  letters  been  aeen  by  —  -■  =-'= 


Sffi 


jT- -     

read,     I  am  astouialied  and  dismayed  by 
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the  14th  Auguel  was  received  at  Simla  od  the  19th  October.  Its  tone 
WAS  conBidered  eitroiuoly  discourteous  ;  it  contained  no  apology  for 
the  pubbc  affront  offered  to  the  British  Qovemment,  and  indicated  no 
desire  for  improved  relations. 

The  reply  was  at  once  conimnnicated  to  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  who 
waa  further  informed  that  the  Government  of  India  proposed  the 
following  mcaaures ; — - 

The  immediate  issae  of  a  manifesto  which  should  define  the  cause 
of  ofTcnoe,  declare  a  friondly  diBposition  towards  the  Afghan  people 
aiid  reluctance  to  interfere  in  their  internal  affaire,  and  should  fix  the 
whole  reaponaibility  of  what  might  happen  upon  the  Amir. 

An  advance  into  the  Kuram  valley  as  soon  as  the  force  at  Kohat  was 
ready  to  move. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Afghan  troops  holding  the  Khyber  Pass. 

An  advance  from  Quetta  into  Pishin.  or,  if  necessary,  to  Kandahar. 

Lord  Cranbrook  (who  had  succeeded  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  India)  replied*  that  he  did  not  consider  matters 
to  be  at  present  ripe  for  taking  the  extreme  measures  recommended 
by  the  (lovernment  of  India,  and  that,  before  crosgina  the  frontiers  of 
Afghanistan,  a  letter  should  be  addrcaaed  to  the  Amir  demanding,  in 
tompcrate  language,  nn  apology,  and  the  acceptance  of  a  nermnnpnt 
Misaion  within  Afghan  limits ;  that  sulBcient  time  should  be  given  for 

this  IrCter,  writt«u  threBteningly  to  a  we11-iut«utioned  friend,  replete  with 
contentions,  und  yet  noniieslly  regHrdieg  a  friendly  Mission.  Coiiijng  tJijia 
by  force  what  result  nr  urofit.  or  frqit.  could  <^n,<-  of  it)  FoLowiUB  this, 
three  other  letters  rrom  above- mentioned  source,  in  the  very  same  atram, 
■ddniBsed  to  my  officiaU,  have  been  perused  by  nie.  Thus,  during  a  period 
of  a  few  days  several  letters  from  that  quarter  have  all  beuu  before  me,  and 

none  of  tUeni  liavo  been  fn-  frnm  iiinyj\i  ■■tprp^jnug  ni^d  lunl  Wj)^^!  repi ' 

{o  i^Qurhav  aud  ifll|ti!neii»   and  iu  toiic  CQi.trary  to  tlic  ways  ol  IrieuqB  1 
intercourse.     Looking  to  the  I'act  that  1  am  at  this  time  aasauJlea  by  all 


and  firief  at  tlie  liana  of  fate,  and  that  great  troulile  lias  possessed  niy  soul,  in 
the  otficials  of  Uie  Hritiali  Govcrunient  )«tieQce  and  ailoncH!  would  have  been 
aiiecially  becinniug.  Let  your  Excellency  take  into  cunstderatiou  tbia  harsh 
aud  bruutliless  liaate  witli  whicli  the  desired  object  and  place  of  conference 
have  lii-en  seized  ujion,  and  how  the  ofiicials  of  tlie  Govemnieut  have  been  led 
into  ilJHCiission  and  suhji.'ction  to  reproach.  There  is  Bonie  differonce  between 
this  and  the  pure  road  of  frieudstiip  and  goodwill.  In  alluding  to  those 
writiagi  of  tlie  officials  of  the  opposite  Uoverunient  which  havo  emanated 
huiu  tliem,  aud  are  at  tliis  time  in  the  posseasion  of  my  ovm  officials,  the 
latter  have  in  no  respect  desired  to  show  enmity  or  oppoeitioli  towards  the 
British  Oovemnient,  nor,  indeed,  do  they  with  any  other  Power  desire  enmity 
or  strife  ;  but  when  any  otber  Power,  without  cause  or  reason,  shows  animosity 
towards  this  Govemnicnt,  the  matter  is  left  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  to  Hut 
will.  Tlieeateenied  Nawab  Gliolaui  Hussein  Klian,  the  bearer  of  thisdeBpatch, 
has,  in  accordance  with  written  instructions  received  from  the  British  Goveiu- 
iiieut,  atiked  for  pernuHsion  to  retire,  and  it  lias  been  granted,' 
*  25th  October. 
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the  receipt  of  a  reply  to  this  letter  (the  teit  of  which  was  to  be  tele- 
graphed to  Lord  Cranbrook  for  approval  before  despatch),  and  that 
meanwhile  the  maaaing  of  troops  ahould  lie  continued,  and  adequate 
forces  asaenibled  at  the  vacioua  points  whore  the  frontier  would  bo 
crossed  if  war  ware  declared.  The  Secretary  of  State  went  on  to  say  : 
'  Tlicrc  must  bo  no  mistake  at  to  our  show  of  power  to  enforce  what 
we  require ;  this  lncit$  penilentice  should  be  aUowed  before  hostile  acts 
are  committed  against  the  Amir.' 

TboBo  instnictiam  were  carried  out,  and  on  the  60th  October  the 
ultimatum  was  despatched  to  Sher  All,  informing  him  that,  unless  his 
acceptance  of  the  conditions  were  received  by  the  Viceroy  not  later 
than  the  20th  November,  he  would  be  treated  by  the  British  Govem- 
mcDt  as  a  declared  enemy. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

It  was  a  proud,  albeit  a  most  ansiouB.  moment  for  me  when  I  assumed 
command  of  the  Kuram  Field  Force ;  though  a  local  Major-Oenerol, 
I  was  only  a  Major  in  my  regiment,  and  save  for  a  short  eiporience 
on  one  occasion  in  Lushai,  I  had  never  had  an  opportunity  of  com- 
manding troops  in  the  field.  Earnestly  longing  for  buocsbb,  I  was 
intensely  interested  in  ascertaining  the  qualities  of  those  who  were  to 
aid  me  in  achieving  it.  To  this  end  I  lost  no  time  in  taking  stock  of 
the  several  oHicerB  and  corps  who  were  to  bo  associated  with  me,  some 
of  whom  were  personally  known  to  me,  while  others  I  had  never  met 
before ;  and  in  endeavouring  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  their  quahfications 
and  titness  for  their  several  posts,  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  they 
must  be  equally  anxious  as  to  my  capability  for  command,  and  that 
the  inspection  must  be  of  nearly  as  great  moment  to  them  as  to  me. 

The  results  of  a  very  close  investigation  were  tolerably  satisfactorj, 
but  there  were  weak  points  in  my  armour  which  gave  me  grave  cause 
for  anxiety. 

I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  force  was  not  numerically  strong 
enough  for  the  very  difflenlt  task  before  it — in  the  first  instance,  the 
occupation  of  the  Kuram  valley  and  the  expiilsioc  of  all  Afghan 
garrisons  aouth  of  the  Shutargardan  Pass,  and  in  the  second,  as  oppor- 
tunity might  offer,  the  pushing  my  reconnaissances  into  the  Khost 
valley,  and,  if  military  cousiderations  would  admit,  the  dislodging  the 
Amir's  administration  from  that  tract  of  country,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
Kabul  Government  drawing  supplies  from  it.  Finally,  I  was  directed 
to  explore  the  roads  leading  to  the  unknown  region  beyond  Khost. 

The  Shutargardan  was  not  less  than  180  miles  bom  Kohat,  the 
garrison  of  which  station  would,  on  my  departure,  be  reduced  to  a 
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minimum,  and  Rawal  Pindi,  the  Doarest  place  Irom  whiob  aid  oould 
be  procured,  waa  180  miles  still  further  off,  separated  from  Eohat  by 
an  execrable  road  and  the  swiftly- flowing  river  Indus,  crossed  by  a 
precarious  bridge  of  boats.  It  had  to  be  taken  into  account  also  that 
the  various  Afridi  tribes  were  watching  their  opportunity,  and  at  the 
first  favourable  moment,  in  common  with  the  tribesmen  nearer  Eviram, 
they  might  be  expected  to  take  advantage  of  our  weakneas  and  attack 
oiir  convoys  and  the  small  poets  which  had  neces&arily  to  be  estab- 
lished along  our  hnc  of  communication. 

The  attitude  of  the  Mahomedon  sepoys,  of  whom  there  were  large 
numbers  in  four  out  of  my  six  Native  Infantry  regimcnta,  was  also  a 
cause  of  considerable  anxiety ;  tor  I  was  aware  that  tbey  were  not 
altogether  happy  at  the  prospect  ot  taking  part  in  a  war  against  their 
CO  religionist,  the  Bulcr  of  Afghanistan,  and  that  the  mnllas  were 
already  urging  them  to  desert  our  cause. 

Furthermore,  I  discovered  that  my  only  British  Infantry  Regiment, 
tbo  2nd  Battahon  of  the  8th  Foot,  was  sickly  to  a  degree,  and  there- 
fore in  an  unserviceable  condition.  It  was  largely  composed  ot  quite 
yoting,  unaccUmatized  soldiers,  pecuharly  susceptible  to  fever— that 
terrible  scourge  which  tills  the  hospitals  of  our  Punjab  stations  in  the 
autumn  of  each  year.  I  rodo  out  to  meet  the  battahon  on  its  way  into 
Eohat,  and  was  horrified  to  sec  the  long  line  of  doolies  and  ambulance- 
carts  by  which  it  was  accompanied. 

The  inefficient  state  of  the  transport  added  to  my  anxieties.  Not- 
withstanding the  difficulties  experienced  in  former  campaigns  from  the 
same  cause,  the  Qovemment  had  neglected  to  take  any  steps  for  the 
organization  of  a  proper  transport  service  while  we  were  at  peace ; 
consequently,  when  everything  should  have  been  ready  for  a  start, 
confusion  reigned  supreme  in  this  all -important  department.  Large 
numbers  of  camels,  mules,  and  bullocks  arrived  daily,  picked  up  at 
exorbitant  prices  from  anyone  who  would  supply  them ;  but  most  of 
these  animals  were  quite  unfit  to  enter  upon  the  hard  work  of  a  cam- 
paign, and  with  a  totally  inexperienced  and  quite  insufficient  staff  of 
oflicers  to  supervise  them,  it  waa  evident  that  the  majority  moat 
succumb  at  on  early  date. 

Hardly  had  I  realized  these  ahortcomings  in  the  constitution  and 
equipment  of  my  column  than  I  received  intelligence  which  led  me  to 
bcUeve  that  the  Afghans  would  hold  the  Peiwar  Eotal  (the  pass  leading 
into  Afghanistan  over  the  range  of  mountains  bounding  the  Knram 
valley)  in  great  strength,  and  were  determined  to  oppose  onr  advance 
at  this  point.  Under  these  drcnmstancea  I  felt  myself  justified  in 
representing  to  the  powers  at  Simla  that  I  oonaidered  the  nomber  of 
troops  at  my  disposal  inadequate  for  the  task  tbey  were  expected  to 
perform,  wUch  representation  resulted  in  the  26rd  Pioneers,  whose 
transfer  to  the  Ehyber  column  had  been  under  consideration,  being 
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left  with  me,  and  the  72nd  Highlanders,  a  battery  of  Field  Artillery, 
and  the  28th  Punjab  Infantry,  being  sent  to  Kohat.  Of  these,  how- 
ever, I  was  allowed  to  take  on  with  me  only  one  wing  of  the  72nd, 
half  the  battery,  and  the  28th  Pimjab  Infantry;  and  the  last-named 
regiment  I  could  hardly  consider  as  part  of  my  force,  for  when  we 
should  arrive  at  Thai,  our  furthest  frontier  post,  it  would  have  to  be 
dropped,  with  a  wing  of  the  5th  Punjab  Cavalry  and  No.  2  Mountain 
Battery,  to  garrison  that  place. 

This  small  reinforcement  was  not  given  to  me  without  considerable 
demur  on  the  part  of  the  military  authorities,  who  had  made  up  their 
minds  that  the  Kuram  coliunn  would  meet  with  slight,  if  any, 
opposition,  and  that  the  chief  stand  would  be  made  in  the  Ehyber. 
Lord  Lyttou,  however,  supported  my  appeal,  as  did  Sir  Neville 
Chamberlain,  who  was  then  acting  as  Mihtary  Member  of  Council, 
and  who  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  great  natural  strength  of  the 
Peiwar  Eotal  position. 

I  next  turned  my  attention  to  the  transport,  and  endeavoured  by  all 
the  means  I  could  think  of  to  render  it  more  efficient.  A  certain 
portion  of  it  I  placed  in  regimental  charge ;  I  had  the  men  instructed 
in  loading  and  unloading,  and  I  took  great  care  that  the  animals  were 
not  overladen. 

Happily,  I  had  a  very  able  staff.  Major  Galbraith,  the  Assistant- 
Adjutant-General,  though  new  to  the  work,  proved  exceptionally  good, 
and  Captain  Badcock,  the  chief  Commissariat  officer,  and  Major 
CoUett  and  Captain  *  Dick '  Kennedy,  officers  of  the  Quartermaster- 
General's  department,  whom  I  had  myself  selected,  I  could  thoroughly 
depend  upon. 

As  regards  my  own  personal  staff  I  was  equally  lucky.  Captain 
Pretyman  of  the  R.A.  being  my  A.D.C.,  and  Lieutenant  Neville 
Chamberlain,  of  the  Central  India  Horse,  and  Lieutenant- Colonel 
George  Villiers,  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  my  Orderly  officers. 

As  political  adviser  I  had  with  me  an  old  friend  and  schoolfellow, 
Colonel  Garrow  Waterfield,  Commissioner  of  Peshawar,  who  brought 
with  him  a  large  following  of  Native  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
frontier,  by  whom  he  thought  our  intercourse  with  the  tribesmen 
would  be  assisted.  With  scarcely  an  exception  they  proved  loyal,  and 
throughout  the  campaign  helped  me  materially. 

Knowing  how  important  it  was  to  secure  the  interest  of  the  Chiefs 
and  Khans  of  the  border  on  our  side,  especially  those  who  had 
influence  in  the  Kuram  valley,  we  lost  no  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  them  while  we  were  at  Kohat.  They  were  friendly 
and  full  of  promises,  but  it  was  clear  that  the  amount  of  assistance  to 
be  given  by  them  depended  on  whether  or  not  our  occupation  of 
Kuram  was  to  be  permanent,  and  on  this  important  point  I  solicited 
definite  instructions.     I  reported  to  the  Conmiander-in-Chief  that. 
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from  all  I  had  learnt,  the  advent  of  a  Britiah  force  would  be  weloomed 
by  the  people,  provided  thej  nnderstood  that  it  was  the  forenmner  of 
annexation ;  that  in  tbii  case  we  should  be  regarded  as  dolivererB,  and 
oil  the  resources  of  the  country  would  be  placed  at  our  disposal ;  bnt 
it  the  people  were  led  to  believe  that  the  force  would  be  withdrawn 
when  our  work  was  finished,  and  that  they  would  be  agiun  handed 
over  to  the  tender  niercieB  of  the  Kabul  Oovernment,  we  must  expect 
no  aid  from  them,  as  they  would  naturally  dread  the  resentment  of 
their  Afghan  rulers. 

In  reply,  I  was  informed  that  I  could  aasurB  the  people  of  Kgram 
that  our  occupation  would  be  permonfnti  and  mv  being  anabled  t<i 
make  this  promise  was  undoubtedly  the  explanation  of  the  friendly 
reception  we  met  with  on  entering  the  valley,  and  the  cause  of  my 
receiving  at  the  same  time  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of  the  Tuns  (tha 
inliabittuits  of  the  Kuram  valley),  inquiring  when  we  might  bo 
expected,  as  they  were  suffering  greatly  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Afghan  Oovernment,  and  were  anxiously  waiting  the  arrival  of  the 
British. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

By  the  16th  November  my  column*  (consisting  of  1,845  British  and 
8,990  Native  soldiers,  with  13  guns)  was  concentrated  at  Thai,  and  on 
the  20(h  — the  limit  of  time  given  to  the  Amir — no  reply  having  been 
vouchsafed  to  the  Viceroy's  ultimatum,  orders  were  issued  to  the  three 
columns  to  advance  the  next  day.t 

*  The  details  of  the  columD  are  given  in  the  Appendix. 

f  On  the  SOth  Novviiibcr  a  subordinate  officer  of  the  Kabul  Oovernment 
readied  Sir  Samuel  Hrowne's  cuDp  at  Daka,  and  delivered  the  follawing  letter 
from  the  Amir  to  the  address  of  the  Viceroy  : 
'From  his  Hiuhness  the  Amik  of  Kabul  to  the  Vicbkot  oy  Imoia. 

'Kabul,  i9tk November,  187S.  t** 
'  Be  it  known  to  your  ESxcellency  that  I  have  received,  and  read  from 
beginning  to  end,  the  Triendly  letter  which  your  Eioellenoy  has  sent,  in  reply 
to  the  letter  I  despatched  by  Nswab  GhuUm  Hussein  Khan.  With  regard  to 
the  expressions  usfd  by  your  Excellency  in  the  liegioning  of  vour  letter, 
referring  to  the  friendly  character  of  the  Uisdon  and  the  goodnill  of  the 
Britiah  Government,  I  leave  it  to  your  Excellency,  whose  wisdom  and  iustioe 
are  universally  admitted,  to  decide  whether  any  reliance  can  be  nUced  upon 
goodwill,  if  it  be  evidenced  by  words  only.  But  if,  on  the  otlier  hsud,  good- 
will really  conBisCi  of  deeds  and  octionii,  then  it  hai  not  been  monifeated  by 
the  various  wishes  that  have  been  expressed,  snd  tlie  propMols  that  have 
been  mide  by  British  officials  dnrinv  the  last  few  years  to  omciaU  of  this  God- 
granlj^  Government— proposals  whioh,  from  their  nature,  it  wss  impossible 
for  thera  to  comply  with. 

'  One  of  these  proposals  refemd  to  my  dutiful  son,  the  ill-starred  wretch, 
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Kabul.     It  was  written  in  that  Utter  that,  "if  the  said  Yukiih  Khiiii  hp 

cekpaed  and  ae t  at  liberty,  our  friei^iial^iD  mth  tlie  Ar|r|mTi  (jgyemment  will 

i..hrn.i,»n.«.t«<    Him  W».  »tr>erwu»  |t  mil  Dof.-  — 

There  are  severel  other  grounda  or  complaint  of  similar  nature,  which 


The  Euram  valloj,  from  which  m;  force  leeeivod  ita  designatioii,  is 
about  gOmjldgJjmE,  and  from  8  to  10  qjJIbh  wiiie.  Oii  every  side  riae 
high  and  magtiificentlj- wooded  moiintainB,  those  on  the  north  and  eaat 
being  the  most  lofty  and  precipitous,  while  on  the  north-west  projects 
the  spur  which  runs  down  from  Sika  Ram,  the  highest  peak  of  the 

Mahomed  Yakub  Khan,  and  was  contained   in  a  letter  addressed   by  the 
offlciaU  of  the  British  Government  to  the  British  Agent  then  residing  ii 
Kabul.     It  was  written  in  that  letter  that,  "if  the  said  Yakiih  K' 
t  liberty.  --  -—■----'■-  Jl-/ 1 1..,.__.  ii^^'IO 
°  """"'■"    \ 

ire  severe!  other  grounds  of  complai 

ofideDoe  of  goodwill,  but  which,  on  tlie  contrary,  were  etTective 
incresaing  the  aversion  and  apprehension  already  entertained  by  the  subjects 
of  this  God -granted  Gorenunent. 

'  With  regard  to  my  refusal  to  receive  the  British  HisaioD,  your  Excellency 
has  stated  that  it  would  appear  from  mjr  conduct  that  1  was  actuated  by 
feelings  ofdirect  hostility  towards  the  British  Govemmeut. 

'  I  aaaure  your  Excellency  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  oHicials  of  this  God- 
granted  Government,  in  repulsing  the  Mission,  were  not  influenced  by  any 
hostile  or  inimical  feelings  towt^  the  British  Government,  nor  did  they 
intend  that  any  insult  or  affront  should  be  oft'ei'od.  But  they  were  afraid 
that  the  iiidflwnd|n.jeof  t^iiipnYt-nm^ril-.  mighl  be  Bffiy|fid  by  th«  .rriiyl 
MJIimuiUIk  and  that  the  fnendship  wliieh  has  now  oxistea  between  the 
two  Uoveniraents  for  several  years  mieht  be  annihilated, 

'  A  paragraph  in  your  Excellency's  letter  corroborates  the  statement  which 
they  have  mode  to  this  GoveramGnt,  The  feelings  of  apprehension  whicli 
were  aroused  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Afghanistan  by  the  mere  announce- 
ment of  the  intention  of  the  British  Govcmiuent  to  send  a  Mission  to  Kabul, 
before  the  Mission  itself  liad  actually  started  or  arrived  at  Peshawar,  have 
subsoqucntly  been  fully  justified  by  the  statement  in  your  Excellency's  letter, 
that  I  should  be  held  responsible  for  any  injury  that  might  befall  the  tribes 
who  acted  as  guides  to  the  Mission,  and  that  I  Hhould  be  called  upon  to  pay 
compensation  to  them  for  any  loss  they  might  have  sulfered  ;  S&iLlbALi(LsL 
Ijit,  tin.P  th^^  t.ril.M  .hfi..|d  meet  with  ill-treatirient  >t  mv  h^uAi.  I.t,«  T*"!' f" 

■^ LaBimfliflB^uaKeBWwtBumwaiiSBi-,  ^  ^    ~       ; 

ese  apprenensions  proved  grnuntlleas.  and   liad  the  objiiot  of  the 
been  really  friandlv.  anA   no  force  or  tliraata  of  vinlenca  iiiumI.  the 
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Mission  would,  ^  , 

such  Missions  are  customary  and  of  frequent  occurrence  between  allied  8tates. 
I  am  non  sincerely  stating  my  own  feelings  when  I  say  that  this  Govern- 
ment has  maintained,  ami  always  will  maintain,  the  former  friendship  which 
existed  between  the  two  Governments,  and  cherishes  no  feelings  of  hostility 
and  opposition  towards  the  British  Government. 

'  It  IS  also  incumbent  upon  the  officials  of  the  British  Government  that, 
out  of  respect  and  consideration  for  the  greatness  and  eminence  of  their  own 
Government,  they  should  not  consent  to  inflict  any  it^ury  upon  their  well- 
disposed  neighbours,  and  to  impose  the  burden  of  grievous  troubles  upon  the 
shoulders  of  their  sincere  friends.  But,  on  the  contrary,  they  should  exert 
themselves  to  maintain  the  friendly  feelings  which  have  hitherto  existed 
towards  this  God-granted  Government,  in  mdet  that  the  relations  between 
tlic  two  ISuveniinents  may  remain  on  the  same  fboting  as  before  ;  and  if,  in 
acoordsnce  with  the  costom  of  allied  States,  the  British  Oovemment  should 
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Bated  Koh  range,  upwards  of  14,000  feet  high.  Thin  an^j-  forma  the 
boMndMT  between  Ku^n  and  AighaniBtan,  and  is  crossed  b;  the 
PaiwAT  KytfJ.  A  river,  which  varies  from  100  to  fiOO  yards  in  width, 
flows  through  the  valley,  and  the  road,  or,  rather,  track,  which  existed 
in  1878,  ran  for  the  most  part  along  its  rock;  bed.  In  the  winter 
months  the  depth  of  the  water  nowhere  exceeded  three  feet,  except 
after  heavy  rain,  and  altttough  the  stream  was  rather  swift,  it  could 
UBUBlly  be  forded  with  very  little  risk.  The  valley  itself  had  a  bleak 
and  deserted  appearance,  save  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  few  and 
widely -scattered  vill^es,  around  which  were  clustered  fruit  trees  and 
patches  of  cultivation. 

For  six  weeks  the  thonghts  of  every  one  in  the  force  had  been  turned 
towards  Euram,  consequently  there  was  considerable  excitement  when 
at  a  a.iif^  nn  ^^^  ^lat  ^nvnigber  the  laadinp  troops  crossed  t^^  jivef 
igtjj^^  The  next 
morning  we  marched  fifteen  miles  farther  up  the  valley  to  Hazir  Pir, 
where  we  halted  for  one  day  to  improve  the  road  (in  some  places  im- 
practicable for  guns  and  transport)  and  to  allow  of  the  roar  part  of  the 
column  closing  up.  As  we  proceeded  on  oiir  way,  the  headmen  from 
the  different  villages  came  out  to  welcome  us,  and  on  arriving  at  Hazir 
Pir  we  found  a  plentiful  repast  awaiting  us  spread  under  the  shade  of 
some  trees.  Knives  and  forks  were  evidently  considered  unnecessary 
adjuncts  by  our  entertainers,  so  I  unhesitatingly  took  my  first  lesson 
in  eating  roast  kid  and  pillaued  chicken  without  their  aid. 

On  the  24th  we  marched  to  the  Darwazai  defile,  and  the  next  day 
proceeded  through  it  to  Kuram,  forty-eigbt  miles  from  Thai.  We 
found  the  fort  evacuated  by  the  Afghans,  who  had  left  behind  one 
6'poQnder  gun. 

Notwithstanding  the  proSers  of  assistance  I  had  received,  I  could  get 
no  reliable  information  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  enemy ;  from  one 
account  I  was  led  to  believe  tbat  they  were  in  full  retreat,  from  another 
that  they  were  being  strongly  reinforced.  So,  to  find  out  the  truth,  I 
reconnoitred  as  for  as  the  cantonment  of  Habib  Kila,  fifteen  miles 

desire  to  send  a  purely  friendly  aiid  temporary  Mission  to  this  country,  with 
a  smaU  escort,  not  exceeding  twenty  or  thirty  men,  similar  to  that  which 
attended   the   Russian   Mission,   this  servant  of  God   will   not  oppose  its 


U  was  ascertained   that   this  messenger  bad  coma  to  Baaawal  on   fe  -^ 
22nd  November,  when,  liesnilrfil   me  csnture  ot   flJi  """^  °^  J^"^^    ' 
Roods,  he  unmRhaUlv  Miimetf  to  ksbui.     TBe  Amir-a  lattar  thniign  data    , 
The  IfltE  Hovember.  was  MIBTM  to  have  been  re-wriMi  st  Kabul  alter  tne   [ 
tffnwntnnTot  All  Hs^jid.     The  text  of  this  letter  was  telegraphed  to     1 
the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  7th  December ;  in  reply  Lord  Cranbrook  pointed 
out  that  the  letter  evaded  all  the  requirements  spw^ifled  in  the  Viceroy's 
ultimatum,  and  could  not  have  been  accepted  even  if  it  had  reached  bun 
befoie  the  20tb  November, 

28 
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ahead,  and  there  aBcertained  that  the  Afghckn  army,  consisting  fit  was 
said)  of  18,000  men  and  eleven  guns,  had  left  the  place  only  a  short 
time  before,  and  was  then  moving  into  poaition  on  the  Peiwar  Eotal. 

Depot  hospitals  were  formed  at  Euram,  and  all  our  surplus  stores  and 
baggage  were  left  there  with  the  following  garrison :  Two  guns  of  F/A, 
Boyal  Horse  Artillery,  half  of  0/8,  R.A.,  the  squadron  10th  HusBare, 
one  squadron  12th  Bengal  Cavaby,  and  the  company  of  Bengal  Sappers 
and  Miners,  besides  all  the  eick  and  weakly  men  of  the  column. 

At  6  a.m.  on  the  26th  the  remainder  of  the  force,  with  the  exception 
of  the  troopswhohadbeendroppedat  the  several  halting-places  to  keep 
open  our  line  of  communication,  marched  towards  the  Peiwar. 

The  stars  were  still  shining  when  we  started,  but  it  was  very  dark, 
and  we  were  chilled  to  the  bone  by  a  breeze  Mowing  straight  off  the 
snows  of  the  Sufed  Koh  ;  towarids  sunrise  it  died  away,  and  was 
followed  by  oppressive  heat  and  clouds  of  dust.  Our  progress  was  slow, 
for  the  banks  of  the  numerous  nullas  which  intersect  the  valleys  had  to 
be  ramped  before  the  guns  and  baggage  could  pass  over  them. 

On  reaching  Habib  EOa,  intelligence  was  again  brought  that  the 
Amir's  troops  were  in  disorderly  retreat,  and  had  abandoned  their  guns 
at  the  foot  of  the  pass.  I  at  once  pushed  a  reconnaissance  in  force  up 
the  south-eastern  slopes  of  the  mountain  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Gordon  *  of  the  29th  Punjab  Infantry,  who  discovered  that,  so  tar  from 
the  enemy  having  abandoned  their  guns,  'rhfT  **"*  *\fk\ifin  HV  "" 
eitremelv  stronfj  position  on  thn  naas.  from  which  they  fired  on  the 
reconniussance  party  as  it  advanced,  wounding  one  British,  one  Native 
ofhcerf  and  nine  men. 

Ae  the  Afghans  seemed  inclined  to  press  Gordon,  two  guns  were 
brought  into  action,  and,  to  cover  his  retirement,  I  sent  out  the  6th 
Gurkhas,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fitz-Hugh,  who  skilfully  effected 
this  object  with  the  loss  of  only  one  Gurkha  wounded. 

Gordon  brought  me  back  the  valuable  piece  of  information  that  no 
further  advance  in  that  direction  was  posaible,  save  in  single  file — 
valuable  because,  had  I  attempted  a  front  attack,  the  sacrifice  of  Ufe 

*  Now  General  J.   Qordon,   C.B.,  Assistant  Military   Secretary,   Horse 

t  The  Native  oOicer  was  Subadar-Major  Aziz  Khan,  a  fine  old  soldier  who 
had  Bern  bard  nork  with  hia  regiment  durina  the  Mutiny,  and  in  maoy  a 
frontier  eiipedition.  Ho  twice  obtaiued  tlie  Order  of  Merit  for  bi-avery  iu  the 
Geld,  and  for  hia  meiked  gallantry  on  one  occasion  he  had  received  a,  sword 
of  honour  and  a  khilal  (a  dress  of  honour  or  other  present  bestowed  as  a 
mark  of  distinction).  Ariz  Khan  was  shot  through  the  knee,  and  after  a  few 
days  the  wound  became  so  liad  the  Dootors  told  him  that,  unless  he  submitted 
to  amputation,  or  cousent«d  te  take  some  stimulants  iu  the  shape  of  wine,  bo 
would  die  of  mortificaUon.  Ariz  Klian,  nho  was  a  strict  and  orthodox 
Malioniedan,  replied  that,  as  both  remedies  were  contrary  to  the  precepts  of 
tbu  religion  by  n-liirh  he  bad  guideil  his  life,  he  would  accept  death  rather 
than  dUobey  tbeni.     He  died  accordingly. 
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must  have  been  enormous,  even  if  the  attack  had  proved  Buccessfnl,  the 
possibility  of  which  I  still  greatly  doubt. 

Our  tents  not  having  arrived,  the  force  prepared  to  bivouac  ;  but  our 
position  proving  untenable,  from  being  within  range  of  the  Afghan 
shells,  we  moved  n  mile  to  the  rear.  Strong  piquets  were  posted  on  the 
neigbbouriog  heights,  and  the  night  passed  without  fmiher  inter- 
ruption. 

We  halted  the  two  following  days.  Men  and  cnttle  were  exhausted 
from*  their  fatiguing  marches,  and  supplies  had  to  be  brought  up  before 
we  could  advance  further ;  besides,  I  required  time  to  look  about 
me  before  making  up  my  mind  how  the  Feiwar  Eotal  could  most 
advantageously  be  attacked. 

It  vaa,  indeed,  a  formidable  position — a  great  deal  more  formidable 
than  I  had  expected — on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  rising  abruptly 
3,000  feet  above  us,  and  only  approachable  by  a  narrow,  steep,  and 
rugged  path,  flanked  on  either  dde  by  precipitous  spurs  jutting  out  like 
huge  bastions,  from  which  an  overwhelming  fire  could  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  aseailants.  The  mountain  on  the  enemy's  right  did  not 
look  much  more  promising  for  moving  troops,  oud  I  could  only  hope 
that  away  might  be  found  on  their  left  by  which  their  flank  could  be 
turned.  The  country,  however,  in  that  direction  was  screened  from 
view  by  spurs  covered  with  dense  forests  of  deodar. 

I  confess  to  a  feeling  very  nearly  akin  to  despair  wlien  I  gazed  at 
the  apparently  impregnable  position  towering  above  us,  occupied,  as 
I  could  discern  through  my  telescope,  by  orowds  of  soldiers  and  a 
large  number  of  guns. 

VLy  Chief  Engineer,  Colonel  Perkins,*'  made  a  reconnaissance,  which 
only  too  surely  confirmed  Gordon's  opinion ;  and  he  further  ascertained 
that  a  deep  ravine  lay  between  the  ground  occupied  by  onr  piquets  on 
the  north  and  the  kotal,  so  that  an  attack  on  the  enemy's  immediate 
left  seemed  as  hopeless  as  on  his  right,  or  to  his  front. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  I  sent  my  Quortermaster.General, 
Major  Coltott,  with  his  assistant,  Captain  Carr,  and  a  small  escort,  to 
the  top  of  a  hill,  which  lay  to  the  right  rear  of  our  camp,  from  which 
they  were  able  to  get  a  furly  good  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Collett  reported  that,  so  far  as  he  could  judge,  it  seemed  likely  that,  as 
I  had  hoped,  the  enemy's  left  might  bo  turned  by  a  route  over  what  - 
was  known  as  the  Spingawi  Kotal,  where  it  had  been  ascertained  that  ' 
some  Afghan  troops  were  posted.  This  was  encouraging,  but  before  I 
could  finally  decide  on  adopting  this  line  of  attack,  it  was  expedient 
to  find  out  whether  it  was  practicable  for  troops,  and  whether  the 
kotal  itself  was  held  in  great  strength.  Accordingly,  early  next 
morning,  CoUett  woe  again  despatched  to  make  a  closer  reoonnaiasance 
of  the  Spingawi  approaches. 

*  Now  Oenei'al  Sir  vGneas  Perkins,  K.C.B. 
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While  all  tbia  wm  going  on,  I  did  eveiTthing  I  eoald  think  of  to 
preTfiut  what  was  in  m  j  mind  being  Buapectod  by  the  enemy  or,  indeed, 
by  my  own  troops.  Each  day  more  than  once,  accompanied  by  an 
impouug  Dumber  of  officers  sjid  a  considerable  escort,  I  climbed  the 
lofty  spur  by  which  a  direct  attack  would  have  to  be  covered,  and 
everyone  in  camp  was  mado  to  believe  that  an  Attack  in  this  direction 
was  being  prepared  for.  I  was  particularly  caretnl  to  have  this  idea 
impressed  on  the  Turis  and  the  Afghan  camel -drivers,  by  whom  the 
enemy  wore  pretty  sure  to  be  informed  of  what  was  going  on ;  and 
also  on  the  Mahomedan  sepoys,  whom  I  suspected  of  being  half- 
hearted. I  confided  my  real  plan  to  only  three  people,  my  two  senior 
staff-officers,  Oolbraith  and  Collett,  and  my  A.D.C.,  Fretyman,  for  I 
knew,  from  the  nature  of  the  coimtry,  that,  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  the  way  must  be  difficult  and  circuitous,  and  its  passage 
must  occupy  several  hours  ;  and  that  if  the  Afghans  got  wind  of  the 
contemplated  movement,  and  should  attack  my  small  force  while  on 
the  march  and  divided,  defeat  if  not  annihilation  would  be  inevitable, 
for  the  surrounding  tribes  would  be  certain  to  join  against  us  if  once 
they  believed  us  to  be  in  difficulties. 

I  had  heard  that  the  smallneas  of  the  column  was  being  freely 
commented  on  and  discussed ;  indeed,  people  in  Euram  did  not  care 
to  disguise  their  belief  that  we  were  hastening  to  our  destruction. 
Even  the  women  taunted  us.  When  they  saw  the  Uttle  Gurkhas  for 
the  first  time,  they  exclaimed :  '  Is  it  possible  that  these  beardless  boys 
think  they  con  fight  Afghan  warrlora  ?'  They  little  suspected  that  the 
brave  spirits  which  animated  those  small  forms  mode  them  more  than 
a  match  for  the  most  stalwart  Afghan.  There  was  no  hiding  from 
ourselves,  however,  that  the  force  was  terribly  inadequate  for  the 
work  to  be  done.  But  done  it  must  be.  A  retirement  was  not  to  be 
thought  of,  and  delay  would  only  add  to  om:  difficulties,  as  the  Afghans 
were  daily  being  reinforced  from  Kabul,  and  we  heard  of  still  further 
additions  of  both  Artillery  and  Infantry  being  on  their  way. 

Collett  returned  soon  after  noon  on  the  SOth ;  he  had  done  admirably 
and  brought  me  most  useful  information,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
I  determined  to  adopt  the  Spingawi  route.  The  nights  were  long,  and 
I  calculated  that  by  starting  at  10  p.m.,  and  allowing  for  unforeseen 
delays,  wo  should  reach  the  foot  of  tbe  pass  while  it  was  still  dork. 

Fresh  efforts  were  now  made  to  distract  the  enemy's  attention  from 
the  real  point  of  attack.  In  addition  to  the  reconnoitring  parties  which 
were  ostentatiously  moved  towards  the  Feiwar,  batteries  were  narked 
out  at  points  commanding  the  kotal,  and  a  great  display  was  made  of 
the  arrival  of  the  two  Horse  and  throe  Field  Artillery  guna,  which  I 
had  left  at  Euram  till  the  last  moment  on  account  of  acarcity  of  forage 
at  the  front,  and  of  the  two  sqnadrona  of  Bengal  Cavalry,  which  for 
the  same  reason  I  had  sent  back  to  Habib  Eila.    Even  with  these 
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KdditJODB  Ibe  total  Btrength  of  the  force  in  camp,  mcluding  British 
officers,  amounted  to  only  R69  Enropeane  and  2,415  Nativea,  with 
18  gum. 

These  attempts  to  mislead  the  enemy  were  entirely  Buceesaful,  for 
the  Afghans  shelled  the  working  parties  in  the  batteries,  and  placed 
additional  guns  in  position  on  the  south  side  of  the  pass,  ahowing 
distinctly  that  they  were  preparing  for  a  front  attack,  while  in  our 
camp  also  it  was  generally  believed  that  this  was  the  movement  which 
Woold  be  carried  out  the  next  morning. 

When  it  became  sufficiently  dark  to  conceal  our  proceedings,  all  the 
oormnanding  and  staff  officers  assembled  in  my  tent,  and  I  disclosed 
to  them  my  scheme  for  the  attack,  impressing  upon  them  that  micceu 
depended  upon  our  being  able  to  surprise  the  enemy,  and  begging  of 
them  not  even  to  whisper  the  word  '  Spingawi '  to  each  other. 

I  hod  had  sufficient  time  since  I  took  over  the  command  to  teat  the 
capabilities  of  the  ofhcers  and  regiments  upon  whom  I  had  to  depend, 
so  that  I  had  now  no  difficulty  in  disposing  the  troops  in  the  manner 
most  likely  to  ensure  success. 
For  the  turning  movement  I  selected  : 

4  guns  F/A,  B.H.A., 

The  wing  TSnd  Highlanders, 

Ko  1  Mountain  Battery  (4  guns), 

2nd  and  20th  Punjab  Infantry, 

5th  Gurkhas, 

28rd  Pioneers — 

Total  strength  2,263  men  with  6  guns  ; 
and   I  determined  to  command  the   attack   myaelf,   with   Brigadier- 
Oenerol  Thelwall  as  second  in  oommand. 

For  the  feint  and  for  the  defence  of  our  camp  I  left  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier- General  Cobhe  : 

2  guns  F/A,  B.H.A., 

8  guns  G/8,  R.A., 

2nd  Battalion  8tb  Foot,* 

12th  Bengal  Cavaby, 

0th  Punjab  Infantry. 
In  all,  a  litde  more  than  1,000  men  with  6  guns. 

At  10  p.m.  on  Sunday,  the  Ist  December,  the  little  column  fell  in, 
in  absolute  silence,  and  began  its  hazardous  march.  Tents  were  left 
standing  and  camp-fires  burning ;  and  so  noiselessly  were  orders  carried 
out  that  our  departure  remained  unsuspected  even  by  those  of  our  own 
people  who  were  left  in  camp. 

The  track  (for  there  was  no  road)  led  for  two  miles  due  east,  and 
tiien,  turning  sharp  to  the  north,  entered  a  wide  gorge  and  ran  along 

*  The  strengtli  of  this  battalion  had  now  dwindled  down  to  313  men. 
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the  bed  of  a  mountfun  Btreaiu.  The  moonlight  lit  up  the  cliffs  od  the 
eastern  side  of  the  ravine,  but  made  the  darknoBH  only  the  more  dense 
in  the  shadow  of  the  steep  hills  on  the  west,  underneath  which  our  path 
iay,  over  piles  of  stones  and  heaps  of  ^{lacier  di^bris.  A  bitterly  cold 
wind  rushed  down  the  gorge,  extremely  trying  to  all,  lightly  clad  as 
we  were  in  anticipation  of  the  climb  before  us.  Onward  and  upwards 
we  slowly  toiled,  stumbling  over  great  boulders  of  rock,  dropping  into 
old  water- channels,  splashing  through  icy  streams,  and  halting  fre- 
quently to  allow  the  troops  in  the  rear  to  close  up. 

In  spite  of  the  danger  incurred,  I  was  obliged  every  now  and  then  to 
Strike  a  match  and  look  at  my  watch  to  see  how  the  time  was  going.  I 
bad  calculated  that,  bj  starting  as  early  as  ten  o'clock,  there  would  be 
on  hour  or  two  to  spare  for  rest.  The  distance,  however,  proved  rather 
greater  than  was  expected  and  the  road  much  rougher,  but  these  facta 
were,  to  mj  mind,  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  slowness  of  our 
pn^ress,  and  I  proceeded  to  the  head  of  the  column,  anxious  to  discover 
the  true  cause  of  the  delay. 

I  had  chosen  the  20th  Punjab  Infantry  to  lead  the  way,  on  account 
of  the  high  reputation  of  Colonel  John  Gordon,  who  oonmianded  it, 
and  because  of  the  excellent  character  the  regiment  had  always  borne ; 
but  on  OTertoking  it  my  suspicions  were  excited  by  the  unnecessarily 
straggling  manner  in  which  the  men  were  marching,  and  to  which  I 
called  Gordon's  attention.  No  sooner  had  I  done  so  than  a  shot  was 
fired  from  one  of  the  Fathan  companies,  followed  in  a  few  seconds  by 
another.  The  Sikh  companies  of  the  regiment  unmediately  closed  up, 
and  Gordon's  Sikb  orderly  whispered  in  his  ear  that  there  was  treachery 
amongst  the  Fathans, 

It  was  a  moment  of  intense  anxiety,  lor  it  was  iuipossible  to  tell  how 
far  we  were  from  the  Spingawi  Kotal,  or  whether  the  sliots  could  be 
heard  by  the  enemy ;  it  was  equally  impossible  to  discover  by  whom 
the  shots  had  been  fired  without  delaying  the  advance,  and  this  I  was 
loath  to  risk.  Ho,  grieved  though  I  was  to  take  any  steps  likely  to 
discredit  a  regiment  with  such  odinirablo  traditions,  I  decided  to 
ohangs  the  order  of  the  march  by  bringing  one  company  of  the  72nd 
Highlanders  and  the  Gth  Gurlchos  to  the  front,  and  I  warned  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Brownlow,  in  command  of  the  72nd,  to  keep  a  watch 
over  the  Pathans  with  his  three  remaining  companies,  for  I  felt  that 
our  enterprise  hod  already  been  suffieiently  imperilled  by  the  Pathans, 
and  that  hesitation  would  be  culpable ;  for,  unless  we  could  reach  the 
kotal  while  our  approach  was  still  concealed  by  the  darkness,  the 
taming  movement  would  in  all  probability  end  in  disaster. 

On  the  Gurkhas  coming  up,  I  told  Major  Fitz-Hugh,  who  com- 
manded them,  that  the  moment  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  kotal,  he 
must  front  form  company,  fix  bayonets,  and  ctiarge  up  the  slope  with- 
out wiuting  for  further  orders. 
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Soon  afterwards,  and  just  as  the  first  atre»k  of  dawn  proclaimed  the 
approach  of  day,  the  enemy  beoame  aware  of  our  presence,  and  fired 
into  us,  when  instantly  I  heard  Rtz-Hugh  give  the  word  to  charge. 
Brownlow,  at  the  head  of  his  Highlanders,  dashed  forward  in  support, 
and  two  guns  of  the  Mountain  battery  coining  up  at  the  moment,  I 
ordered  its  Commandant,  Captain  Kelso,  to  come  into  action  as  soon 
as  he  could  find  a  position. 

I  was  struck  by  the  smUe  of  aatiafiod  pride  and  pleasure  with  which 
he  received  the  order.  He  woe  delighted,  no  doubt,  that  the  oppor- 
tunity hod  arrived  to  prove  what  the  battery — to  perfect  which  be  had 
spared  neither  time  nor  labour—could  do ;  bat  it  was  the  bst  time  that 
gallant  soldier  smiled,  for  a  few  seconds  later  he  was  shot  dead. 

The  Ourkhas,  forgetting  their  fatigue,  rapidly  climbed  the  steep  side 
of  the  mountain,  and,  swarming  into  the  first  entrenchment,  quickly 
cleared  it  of  the  enemy ;  then,  goided  by  the  flashes  of  the  Afghan 
riSes,  they  pressed  on,  and,  being  joined  by  the  leading  company  of  the 
72nd,  took  possession  of  a  second  and  larger  entrenchment  200  yards 
higher  up.  Without  a  perceptible  pause,  the  Highlanders  and  Gurkhas 
together  rushed  a  third  position,  the  most  important  of  all,  aa  it  ctMn- 
manded  the  head  of  the  pass. 

The  Spingawi  Eotol  was  won ;  but  we  were  surrounded  by  woods, 
which  were  crowded  with  Afghans,  some  400  of  whom  made  a  dashing 
but  ineffectual  attempt  to  carry  off  their  guns,  left  behind  in  the  first 
score  of  our  sudden  attack.  These  men  were  dressed  so  exactly  like 
some  of  our  own  Native  soldiers  that  they  were  not  recognized  until 
they  got  within  100  yards  of  the  entrenchment,  and  they  would  doubt- 
less have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  their  purpose — as  the  Highlanders 
and  Gurkhas  were  busy  pursuing  the  fugitives— had  not  Oalbraith, 
whom  I  bad  sent  with  an  order  to  the  front,  hurriedly  collected  a 
certain  number  of  stragglers  and  met  the  Afghans  with  such  a 
murderous  fire  that  they  broke  and  fled,  leaving  seventy  dead  in  a 
space  of  about  fifty  yards  square. 

As  the  rising  sun  lighted  up  the  scone  of  the  conflict,  the  advantages 
of  a  night  attack  became  more  apparent.  The  pass  lay  across  the 
shoulder  of  a  mountain  (9,400  feet  above  the  sea),  and  through  a  mag- 
nificent pine  forest.  Its  approaches  were  commanded  by  precipitous 
heights,  defended  by  breastworks  of  felled  trees,  which  completely 
screened  the  defenders,  who  were  quite  comfortably  placed  in  wide 
ditohes,  from  which  they  could  fire  deadly  valleys  without  being  in  the 
least  exposed  themselves.  Hod  we  not  been  able  to  surprise  the  enemy 
before  the  day  dawned,  I  doubt  whether  any  of  us  could  have  reached 
the  first  entrenchment.  As  it  was,  the  regiment  holding  it  fled  in  such 
a  hurry  that  a  sheepskin  coat  and  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  rounds  of 
ammunition  were  left  behind  on  the  spot  where  each  man  had  lain. 
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We  bad  gained  our  object  so  far,  but  we  were  atill  a  conEriderable  dia- 
tftnce  from  the  bodj  of  the  Afghan  army  on  the  Peiwar  Kotal. 

Immediately  in  rear  of  the  last  of  the  three  positions  on  the  Spingawi 
Kotal  was  a  marg,  or  open  grassj  plateau,  upon  which  I  re-formed  the 
troops  who  had  carried  the  assault.  The  Snd  Punjab  Infantry,  the 
23rd  Pioneers,  and  the  battery  of  Boj'al  Horse  Artillery  were  still  be- 
hind ;  but  as  the  guna  were  being  transported  on  elephants,  I  knew  the 
progress  of  this  part  of  the  force  must  be  slow,  and  thinlring  it  unwise 
to  sllow  the  Afghans  time  to  recover  from  their  defeat,  I  determined  to 
push  on  with  the  troops  at  hand. 

A  field  hospital  was  formed  on  the  murg,  and  placed  under  a  guard, 
ammunition-pouches  were  re-filled,  and  off  we  started  again,  choosing 
as  our  roDte  the  left  of  two  hog-backed,  thickly-wooded  heights  run- 
ning almost  loDfi^tudinallj  in  the  directton  of  the  Peiwar  Kotal,  in  the 
hope  that  from  this  route  communication  might  be  established  with  our 
camp  below.  I  was  not  disappointed,  for  very  soon  Captain  Wynne, 
in  charge  of  the  signalling,  was  able  to  inform  Brigadier -General  Gobbe 
of  our  progress,  and  convey  to  him  the  order  to  co-operate  with  me  so 
far  as  his  very  limited  numbers  would  permit. 

Our  advance  was  at  first  unopposed,  but  very  stow,  owing  to  the 
density  of  the  forest,  which  prevented  our  seeing  any  distance,  and 
made  it  difficult  to  keep  the  troops  together. 

At  tho  end  of  two  hours  we  arrived  at  the  edge  of  a  deep  hollow,  on 
the  further  side  of  which,  150  yards  off,  the  enemy  were  strongly 
posted,  and  they  at  once  opened  fire  upon  us. 

Fancy  my  dismay  at  this  critical  moment  on  discovering  that  the 
Highlanders,  Qurkhas,  and  the  Mountain  battery,  had  not  come  up  1 
They  bad  evidently  taken  a  wrong  turn  in  the  almost  impenetrable 
forest,  and  I  found  myself  alone  with  the  29th  Punjab  Infantry. 
Knowing  that  the  missing  troops  could  not  be  far  off,  I  hoped  that 
they  would  hear  the  firing,  which  was  each  moment  becoming  heavier; 
but  some  time  passed,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  their  approach.  I  sent 
staff  officer  after  staff  officer  to  search  for  them,  until  one  only  re- 
mained, the  Rev.  J.  W.  Adams,  who  hod  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
accompany  me  as  Aide-de-camp  for  this  occasion,  and  \»m  I  also 
despatched  in  quest  of  the  missing  troops.  After  some  time,  which 
seemed  to  me  an  age,  he  returned  to  report  that  no  trace  could  he  find 
of  them ;  so  again  I  started  him  off  in  another  direction.  Feeling  the 
situation  was  becoming  serious,  and  eipectog  that  the  Afghans, 
encouraged  by  our  inaction,  would  certainly  attack  us,  I  thought  it 
advisable  to  make  a  forward  movement ;  but  the  attitude  of  the  29th 
waa  not  encouraging.  I  addressed  them,  and  expressed  a  hope  that 
tbey  would  now  by  their  behaviour  wipe  ont  the  elnr  of  disloyalty 
which  the  firing  of  the  signal  shots  had  cost  upon  the  regiment,  upon 
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which  Captain  Chftnner,*  who  was  jost  then  in  command,  stepped 
forward,  and  said  ha  would  anawer  for  the  Sikhs;  but  amongst  the 
Pathana  there  was  an  ominous  silence,  and  Channer  agreed  with  me 
that  they  did  not  intend  to  light.  I  therefore  ordered  Channer  and  his 
subaltern,  Pioot,  to  advance  cautiously  down  the  alope  with  the  Sikhs 
of  the  regiment,  following  myself  near  enough  to  keep  the  party  in 
sight.  I  had  not  gone  far,  however,  before  I  found  that  the  enemy 
were  much  too  strongly  placed  to  be  attacked  sucoeasfnlly  by  bo  few 
men ;  accordingly  I  recalled  Channer,  and  we  returned  to  the  poaition 
at  the  top  of  the  hill. 

My  orderhest  during  thia  little  episode  displayed  such  touching 
devotion  that  it  ia  with  feelings  of  the  most  profound  admiration  and 
gratitude  I  call  to  mind  their  self-sacrificing  courage.  On  thia  (as  on 
many  other  occasions)  they  kept  close  round  ma,  detenuined  that  no 
shot  should  reach  me  if  thej  could  prevent  it ;  and  on  my  being  hit  in 
the  hand  by  a  spent  bullet,  and  turning  to  look  round  in  the  direction 
it  came  from,  I  beheld  one  of  the  Sikhs  standing  with  his  arms 
stretched  out  trying  to  screen  me  from  the  enemy,  which  he  could 
easily  do,  for  he  was  a  grand  specimen  of  a  man,  a  head  and  shoulders 
taller  than  myself. 

To  my  great  relief,  on  my  return  to  the  edge  of  the  hollow,  Adama 
met  me  with  the  good  tidings  that  he  had  found  not  only  the  lost  troops, 
but  the  Native  Infantry  of  the  rear  portion  of  the  column,  and  had 
ascertained  that  the  elephants  with  the  guns  were  close  at  hand. 

Their  arrival  was  most  opportune,  for  the  enemy  had  been  rein- 
forced, and,  having  discovered  our  numerical  weakneaa,  were  becoming 
bolder ;  the;  charged  down  the  bill,  and  were  now  trying  to  force  their 
way  up  to  our  position,  but  onr  Mountain  guns  were  quickly  brought 
into  action,  and  under  their  cover  another  attempt  was  made  to  drive 
the  Afghans  from  their  position.  The  28rd  Pioneera,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Carrie,  the  two  front  companies  led  by  Captain  Ander- 
aon,  moved  down  the  alope,  and  were  aoon  loat  to  view  in  the  thick 
wood  at  the  bottom  of  the  dell ;  when  they  reappeared  it  was,  to  my 
great  disappointment ,  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  hollow :    they  had 

•  Now  Mijor-Qaneral  Channer,  V.C,  C.B. 

f  I  had  di  orderlies  attached  to  me — two  Sikha,  two  Ourkhai,  and  two 
Pathang.  The  Sikhs  and  Gurkhas  never  left  me  for  a  dav  during  the  two 
yoare  I  waa  in  Afghanistan.  The  Pathans  behaved  equally  well,  but  thoy 
fell  sick,  and  had  to  be  changed  more  than  once.  Wlienever  I  emerged  from 
ray  tent,  two  or  more  of  the  orderlies  appeared  and  kept  close  by  me.  They 
had  aluraye  good  information  aa  to  what  waa  going  oo,  and  I  could  geoetally 
tell  whether  then  was  likely  to  be  trouble  or  not  by  the  number  in  atteudauoe; 
they  put  theniselves  on  dutv,  and  decided  how  many  were  required.  One  of 
the  Gurkhas  ia  aince  dead,  bnt  the  other  and  the  two  Sikhs  aerved  with  me 
efterwarda  in  Burma,  and  all  three  now  hold  t^e  high  poeilion  of  Subadar  in 
their  respective  r^ments. 
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failed  in  the  attack,  and  Anderson  and  some  men  had  been  killed.  The 
enemy's  position,  it  was  fomid,  could  only  be  reached  by  a  narrow 
causeway,  which  was  swept  by  direct  and  cross  fires,  and  obstructed  by 
trunks  of  trees  and  a  series  of  barricades. 

It  was  evident  to  me  that  under  these  circumstances  the  enemy  could 
not  be  cleared  out  of  their  entrenchment  by  direct  attack  without 
entailing  heavy  loss,  which  I  could  ill  afford  and  was  most  anxious  to 
avoid.  I  therefore  reconnoitred  both  flanks  to  find,  if  possible,  a  way 
round  the  hill.  On  our  left  front  was  a  sheer  precipice ;  on  the  right, 
however,  I  discovered,  to  my  infinite  satisfaction,  that  we  could  not 
only  avoid  the  hill  which  had  defeated  us,  but  could  get  almost  in  rear 
of  the  Peiwar  Kotal  itself,  and  threaten  the  enemy^s  retreat  from  that 
position. 

At  this  juncture  I  was  further  cheered  by  tlie  arrival  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Perkins  and  Major  McQueen,  who,  with  the  5th  Punjab 
Infantry,  had  worked  their  way  up  the  steep  mountain-side,  in  the 
hope  of  getting  near  to  the  Peiwar  Kotal  and  co-operating  with  me. 
They  were,  however,  checked  by  the  deep  ravine  I  have  before 
described,  and,  guided  by  the  sound  of  firing,  pushed  higher  up  the  hill. 
They  brought  me  word  that  the  Artillery  left  in  camp  had  opened  fire 
on  the  koted  soon  after  daybreak,  and  had  succeeded  in  silencing  two  of 
the  enemy's  guns ;  that  our  Infantry  had  crept  up  within  1,400  yards 
of  the  kotal,  but  were  met  by  such  a  destructive  fire  that  they  could  not 
advance  further ;  that  Brigadier-General  Cobbe  had  been  severely 
wounded,  and  that  Colonel  Barry  Drew  had  assumed  the  command. 
Perkins  also  gave  me  the  useful  information  that  he  had  observed  on 
his  way  up  a  spur  from  which  the  kotal  position  could  be  fired  upon  at 
a  distance  of  1,100  yards.  To  this  spot  I  ordered  Lieutenant  Sherries, 
who  had  succeeded  poor  Keko  in  command  of  the  Mountain  battery, 
to  take  his  guns,  and  I  asked  Perkins  to  return  and  tell  Drew  to  press 
on  to  the  kotal,  in  the  hope  that  Sherries's  fire  and  the  turning  move- 
ment I  was  about  to  make  would  cause  the  enemy  to  retreat. 

I  sent  the  29th  Punjab  Infantry  back  to  the  Spingawi  to  protect  the 
wounded.  I  left  the  2nd  Punjab  Infantry  in  the  position  we  had  up 
till  now  been  occupying,  and  I  took  McQueen's  regiment  with  me. 

A  few  rounds  from  the  Mountain  battery,  and  the  fact  that  their  rear 
was  threatened  and  their  retreat  about  to  be  cut  off,  soon  produced 
signs  of  wavering  amongst  the  Aighans.  Their  Artillery  fire  slackened, 
their  Infantry  broke,  and  about  2  p.m.  Drew  and  Hugh  Gough  found 
it  possible  to  make  a  move  towards  the  Peiwar  Kotal.  Gough  was  the 
first  to  reach  the  crest,  closely  followed  by  Lieutenant  Brabazon,  his 
orderly  ofiicer,  and  a  fine  plucky  Dogra  named  Birbul.  They  were 
soon  joined  by  some  hundreds  of  Turi  levies  collected  by  Waterfield 
and  by  the  8th  Foot.  Another  body  of  levies  under  Major  Palmer,* 
*  Now  Mnjor-Gcucral  Sir  Arthur  Palnier,  K.C.B. 


UY  »IKH  ORDERLIES. 
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who  had  dona  good  service  by  luokiiig  it  feint  on  the  right  of  the 
Afghan  position,  arrived  aboat  the  same  time.  Plunder  waa  at  conrHa 
the  sole  object  of  the  Turia,  but  their  co-operation  at  the  moment  was 
UHeful,  and  helped  to  swell  our  Bmall  numbera.  The  enemy  having 
evacuated  their  Btronghold  and  retreated  bj  the  Alikhel  road,  abandon- 
ing in  their  headlong  flight  guns,  waggons,  and  baggage,  were  parsued 
b;  Hugh  Gough,  whose  Cavalry  had  by  this  time  come  up. 

The  Peiwar  Eotal  was  not  visible  from  the  route  we  had  taken,  hot 
just  before  daylight  had  quite  gone  I  could  make  out  with  the  aid  of 
my  telescope  a  large  body  of  Afghans  moving  towards  the  Bhntargar- 
dsii,  which  made  mo  feel  quite  satisfied  that  the  enemy's  position 
was  in  our  possession. 

Night  overtook  as  before  we  could  reach  the  kotal,  and  as  everyone 
waa  thoroughly  tired  out,  having  been  hard  at  work  sint^  10  pm.  tlio 
night  before,  with  but  httle  food,  I  thought  it  better  to  bivouac  where 
we  were,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Sika  Bam  mountain.  It  was 
hardly  a  pleasant  experience  lying  on  the  ground  without  even  cloaks 
at  on  elevation  of  9,000  feet,  and  with  the  thermometer  marking 
twenty  degrees  of  frost ;  but  sirite  of  cold  and  hunger,  thoroughly 
content  with  the  day's  work,  and  with  my  mind  at  rest,  I  slept  as 
soundly  as  I  liad  ever  done  in  the  most  luiurioua  quarters,  and  I  think 
others  did  the  same.  At  any  rate,  no  one  that  I  could  hear  of  suffered 
from  that  night's  exposure. 

We  continued  our  march  at  daybreak,  and  reached  the  kotal  in  an 

The  examination  of  the  enemy's  position  was  very  interesting.  It 
was  of  enormous  natural  strength,  the  dispositions  made  for  its  defence 
were  most  complete  and  judicious,  and  the  impossibihty  of  taking  it  by 
other  than  a  turning  movement  was  proved  beyond  a  doubt;  it  extended 
from  the  Spingawi  to  some  commanding  heights  nearly  a  mile  south  of 
the  Peiwar  Kotal ;  thus  having  a  front  of  about  fonr  miles  facing  due 
east.  Prom  right  to  left  the  position  ran  along  a  lofty  and  rugged 
range  of  mountains,  clothed  with  dense  pine-forests.  Towards  the 
eastern  side  the  range  was  precipitous,  but  descended  on  the  west  by  a 
succession  of  upland  meadows  to  the  valley  of  the  Hariab;  it  was 
crossed  by  only  two  roads,  viz.,  the  Peiwar  and  Spingawi  Kotale ;  at  a 
few  other  points  there  were  paths,  but  too  narrow  and  precipitous  for 
the  passage  of  troops. 

The  Peiwar  Kotal  ia  a  narrow  depression  in  the  ridge,  commanded 
on  each  side  by  high  pino-clod  mountains.  The  approach  to  it  from 
the  Kurom  valley  was  up  a  steep,  narrow,  zigzag  path,  commanded 
throughout  its  entire  length  from  the  adjacent  heights,  and  difBcuU  to 
ascend  on  account  of  the  extreme  roughness  of  the  road,  which  was 
covered  with  large  fragments  of  rocks  and  boulders.  Every  point  of 
the  ascent  was  exposed  to  fire  from  both  guns  and  rifles,  securely  placed 
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behind  breastworks  constructed  of  pine-logs  and  stones.  At  the  top  of 
the  path  was  a  narrow  plateau,  which  was  again  commanded  from 
the  thickly-wooded  heights  on  each  side,  rising  to  an  elevation  of  600 
feet. 

The  Afghan  Commander  had  been  quite  confident  of  success,  and 
was  only  waiting  for  reinforcements  to  attack  our  camp ;  but  these 
reinforcements  did  not  arrive  until  the  afternoon  of  the  1st  December, 
just  too  late  for  him  to  carry  out  his  intention.  He  had  under  his 
command  eight  Regular  regiments  of  the  Afghan  army,  and  eighteen 
guns ;  while  these  numbers  were  augmented  by  hordes  of  neighbouring 
tribesmen,  who  were  only  too  glad  to  respond  to  the  cry  of  a  jahad 
against  the  infidel,  firmly  believing  that  as  true  believers  their  cause 
would  be  victorious. 

Our  loss  at  the  Peiwar  was  not  great — 2  officers  and  18  men  killed, 
and  8  officers  and  76  men  wounded.  The  Afghans  suffered  much  more 
severely,  besides  leaving  in  ova  possession  all  their  guns,  with  quantities 
of  ammunition  and  other  warlike  stores. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

Perceivino  that  further  pursuit  of  the  enemy  would  be  useless,  I 
decided  to  halt  a  few  days  to  admit  of  our  overtaxed  transport  bringing 
up  supplies  and  tents,  and  to  arrange  for  the  occupation  of  the  Peiwar 
position  during  the  winter  months.  But  I  considered  that  my  work 
would  be  incomplete  if  we  stopped  short  of  the  Shutargardan  Pass. 
Moreover,  it  was  very  desirable  that  we  should  investigate  this  route, 
and,  if  possible,  get  into  friendly  communication  with  some  of  the 
sections  of  the  Ghilzai  tribe.  The  Jajis,  through  whose  territory  the 
first  part  of  the  road  ran,  now  showed  themselves  to  be  as  well  disposed 
as  the  Turis ;  they  readily  brought  in  supplies,  and  volunteered  to 
labour  for  us,  and  ^om  the  information  obtained  by  the  political  officers, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Hariab  valley  seemed  equally  anxious  to  be 
friendly.  The  dislodgment  of  the  Afghan  army  by  a  much  smaller 
force,  ^om  a  position  they  had  themselves  chosen,  had  evidently  had 
a  salutary  effect. 

As  soon  as  I  had  leisure,  I  inquired  from  Colonel  Gordon  whether 
he  had  been  able  to  discover  the  men  who  had  fired  the  signal  shots  on 
the  night  of  the  2nd,  and  whether  he  did  not  think  that  the  Pathan 
Native  officers  ought  to  be  able  to  point  out  the  offenders.  Gordon 
ropUed  that  he  suspected  the  Jemadar  of  the  Pathan  company  knew 
who  the  culprits  were,  and  that  one  soldier  had  confessed  to  firing  the 
second  shot ;  moreover,  he  told  me  that  eighteen  Pathans  had  left  the 
regiment  during  the  fight.    On  receiving  this  unpleasant  information, 
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tr-aJoiir  ^tk-eMi  by  Cohiirl    H'.wMo^K,   C.B.,   U.S. 
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I  assembled  a  Court  of  Inquiry,  with  orders  io  have  Uie  proceedings 
readj  tor  my  conddemtion  by  the  time  I  returned  from  the  Shut&r- 
gudan. 

Having  despatched  the  sick  and  woonded  to  Euram  and  made  all 
necessary  arrange ments,  I  marched  on  the  6tb  December  to  Alikhel, 
twelve  miles  on  tbe  road  to  the  Shutargardan.  Before  starting,  I 
issued  an  order  thanking  the  troops  for  the  efforts  thej  bad  made  to 
ensure  success,  and  I  had  the  honoiir  of  communicating  to  them  at  the 
same  time  a  congratulatory  message  from  the  Queen.* 

We  reached  the  foot  of  the  Shutargardan  on  the  8th,  and  recon- 
noitred to  the  lop  of  the  pass  the  next  morning.  This  point  was  11,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  Logar  valley,  and  I 
discovered  from  it  that  there  was  nothing  between  us  and  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Kabul  to  prevent  a  force  moving  rapidly  on  that  place. 

We  returned  to  Alikhel  on  the  lOtb,  and,  as  it  was  important  to 
retain  control  of  this  advanced  post,  I  decided  to  leave  Captain  Rennick 
in  political  charge,  a  duty  for  which  his  nerve  and  determination  of 
character  eminently  fitted  him.  Colonel  Waterfi eld,  as  a  temporary 
arrangement,  remained  there  also  with  a  battery  of  ArtiUery  and  two 
regimente  of  Punjab  Infantry,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  friendly 
relations  with  the  neighbouring  tribesmen. 

From  Alikhel  there  were  said  to  be  two  roads  leading  to  Euram, 
besides  the  difficult  path  over  the  Peiwar  Kotal ;  and  as  it  was  of  great 
importance  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  an  alternative  line  of  communica- 
tion, in  view  of  further  trouble,  I  determined  to  explore  one  of  them, 
choosing  that  which  appeared  to  be  tbe  shortest,  and  which  I  heard 
had  been  used  some  time  before  by  an  Afghan  Mountain  battery. 
This  route  was  desoribed  as  practicable  for  camels,  and  ran  through 
lands  belonging  to  tribes  whose  headmen  were  with  me,  a  fact  which 
should,  I  thought,  ensure  our  being  free  from  attack. 

I  left  Alikhel  on  the  12th  December,  taking  with  me  No.  1  Mountain 
Battery,  a  wing  72nd  Highlanders,  the  6th  Ourkhas,  and  the  28rd 
Pioneers.  The  route  lay  for  four  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  Hariab 
stream,  a  tributary  of  the  Euram  river,  through  a  valley  which 
gradually  narrowed  into  a  thickly -wooded  ravine,  three  miles  long: 

*  '  From  thr  Vicebov,  Laborb,  to  General  Bobebts. 

■  6t\  Decemhar,  1878. 
'  I  liBTs  much  pleasure  in  cammanicsting  to  yon  end  the  farce  under  your 
command  the  following  telegram  Just  received  Irom  Her  U^jesty,  and  desire 
at  the  same  time  io  add  my  warm  cougrstulatioiia  on  the  succeaa  achieved. 
Message  begins  :  "  I  have  received  tbe  news  of  the  decisive  victoiy  of  General 
Boberta,  and  the  splendid  behaviour  of  my  brave  soldiers,  with  pride  and 
satiafsction,  though  1  must  ever  deplore  the  unavoidable  loss  of  lite.  Ptay 
inquire  after  the  wounded  in  my  name.     Hay  we  continue  to  receive  good 
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at  the  end  of  this  ravine  the  road,  turning  sharply  to  the  left,  ascended 
till  it  reached  an  open  grassy  plateau,  on  which  stood  the  hamlet  of 
Sapari.  The  inhabitants  turned  out  to  welcome  us,  bringing  suppUes, 
and  appearing  so  friendly  that  I  settled  to  halt  there  for  the  night.  I 
had  been  warned,  however,  by  the  malika  of  some  of  the  villages  we 
had  passed  through  in  the  morning,  that  we  should  probably  be 
attacked  on  the  march  the  next  day,  and  that  a  defile  which  lay  at  the 
other  side  of  a  mountain  over  which  we  had  to  cross  would  be  par- 
ticularly dangerous  to  us.  I  determined,  therefore,  to  send  on  troops 
that  evening  to  occupy  the  pass  over  this  mountain,  and  to  start  the 
baggage  ofif  long  before  daybreak,  so  that  it  should  be  out  of  the  way 
of  the  main  body,  which  would  also  have  to  march  at  an  early  hour  in 
order  to  reach  the  kotal  before  the  tribesmen  had  time  to  collect. 

This  could  have  been  accomplished  without  difficulty,  but  for  the 
machinations  of  our  false  friends  in  the  village,  who  directed  on  to  the 
precipitous  path  we  had  to  ascend  a  stream  of  water  which  soon 
turned  into  a  sheet  of  ice,  and  when  I  arrived  on  the  spot  I  found  the 
road  blocked  by  fallen  animals  vainly  struggling  to  regain  their  footing. 
This  caused  so  much  delay  that  it  was  nearly  noon  before  the  last 
camel  had  got  over  the  pass. 

The  descent  on  the  other  side  was  scarcely  less  difficult,  though  free 
from  ice.  We  dropped  8,000  feet  in  the  first  two  miles,  down  a  way 
which  can  only  be  described  as  a  ruined  staircase,  with  the  steps  miss- 
ing at  intervals,  ending  in  the  defile  against  the  dangers  of  which  we 
had  been  warned.  This  defile  was  certainly  a  nasty  place  to  be  caught 
ill,  being  five  miles  long,  and  so  narrow  that  the  camels*  loads  struck 
against  the  rocks  on  either  side ;  and  it  was  impossible  to  move  flank- 
ing parties  along  the  cHffs  above,  as  they  were  intersected  by  wide 
chasms  running  back  for  long  distances. 

It  was  important  to  secure  the  exit  from  this  gorge  without  delay, 
and  for  this  purpose  I  pushed  on  four  companies  of  the  2drd  Pioneers, 
and  in  support,  when  the  ravine  began  to  widen  out  a  Uttle,  I  hurried 
on  the  Highlanders  and  the  Mountain  battery,  leaving  the  Gurkhas  to 
protect  the  baggage  and  bring  up  the  rear. 

We  only  got  possession  of  the  exit  just  in  time.  The  Pioneers, 
by  occupying  commanding  positions  on  either  side  of  the  opening, 
efifectually  checkmated  several  large  bodies  of  armed  men  who  were 
approaching  from  different  directions,  and  whose  leaders  now  declared 
they  had  only  come  to  help  us !  Later  on  we  discovered  still  more 
formidable  gatherings,  which  doubtless  would  have  ail  combined  to 
attack  us,  had  they  been  in  time  to  catch  us  in  the  ravine. 

The  tail  of  the  column  was  followed  and  much  harassed  by  the 
enemy;  but  they  were  kept  at  bay  by  the  steadiness  of  the  gallant 
Gurkhas,  and  so  successful  were  they  in  safe-guarding  the  baggage, 
that,  although  many  of  the  drivers  ran  away  at  the  first  shot,  leaving 
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the  eoldien  to  lead  the  onimala  BiH  well  bh  defend  them,  not  a  single 
artiole  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  tribesmen.  The  regiment  lost  three 
men  killed,  sjid  Captain  Powell  and  eleven  men  wounded.  Captain 
Ooad,  of  the  Transport  Department,  waa  also  hadly  hurt.* 

On  Goad  being  knocked  over,  Sergesnt  Greer,  of  the  72nd  High- 
landers, assisted  by  three  privates,  picked  him  up,  and  having  placed 
him  under  cover  ut  a  rock,  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  enemj. 
They  were  only  tour  against  large  numbers,  but  by  their  cool  and 
steady  use  of  the  Martini-Henry  rifle,  which  had  shortly  before  been 
issued  to  the  British  soldiers  in  India,  they  were  enabled  to  hold 
their  ground  until  help  arrived,  when  they  succeeded  in  carrying  the 
wounded  officer  away. 

I  had  observed  in  the  advance  on  the  Peiwar  Eotal  the  skill  and 
gallantry  displayed  by  Sergeant  Oreer,  and  noted  him  as  a  man  fitted 
for  promotion.  Hi  a  distingniahed  conduct  in  rescuing  and  defending 
Ooad  confirmed  me  in  my  opinion,  and  I  accordingly  recommended 
him  for  a  oonamission,  which,  to  my  great  gratification,  Her  Majesty 
was  graciously  pleased  to  bestow  upon  him. 

That  nigbt  we  halted  at  the  village  of  Keria  ;  thence  the  route  was 
easy  enough,  so,  leaving  the  troops  to  rest  and  recover  from  the  last 
hard  march,  I  rode  on  to  Kuram,  where  there  waa  much  to  be  done. 

The  ejectment  of  the  Afghan  ruler  of  Khost  and  the  exploration  of 
that  valley  formed,  it  will  be  remembered,  part  of  the  programme 
given  to  me  to  carry  through,  and  it  was  very  desirable  that  this  service 
should  be  completed  before  the  winter  nuns  set  in.  Peace  and  order 
now  reigned  in  Upper  Enram  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Peiwar ; 
but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley 
and  in  Ehost,  our  line  of  communication  was  constantly  harassed  by 
raiders,  convoys  were  continuaUy  threatened,  outposts  fired  into,  and 
telegraph-wires  cut.  The  emallness  of  my  force  made  it  difficult  for 
me  to  deal  with  these  troubles,  so  I  applied  to  the  Commander-in-Chief 
for  the  wing  of  the  72nd  Highlanders  left  at  Eohat,  and  the  6th 
Punjab  Cavalry  at  Thai  to  be  ordered  to  join  me  at  Euram.  At  the 
same  time  I  moved  up  No.  2  Mountain  Battery  and  the  28th  Punjab 
Infantry,  sending  the  29th  Punjab  Infantry  to  take  the  place  of  the 
28th  at  Thai. 

I  was  greatly  hampered  by  want  of  transport.  Arrangements  had 
to  be  made  for  sending  Che  sick  and  wounded,  as  well  as  the  captured 
guns,  to  Kohat  (the  sight  of  the  latter,  I  fancied,  would  have  a  good 
effect  on  the  tribes  in  our  rear) ;  but  hard  work,  soareity  of  forage, 
and  absence  of  supervision,  had  told,  as  waa  to  be  expected,  on  ».ninia.l« 
in  bad  condition  at  the  outset.  Mulea  and  camels  died  daily,  reducing 
our  all  too  small  numbers  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  wiUi  connder- 
able  diffionlty  the  convoy  was  at  last  despatched. 

*  Both  olEcen  died  of  their  woonds  totm  alterwards. 
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From  the  first  I  foresaw  that  want  of  transport  would  be  onr  greatest 
difficulty,  and  so  it  proved ;  very  few  supplies  could  be  obtained  in  the 
vicinity  of  Eiu^m;  the  troops  at  Eohat  had  been  drawing  on  the 
adjacent  districts  ever  since  October,  so  that  the  purchasing  agents  had 
every  day  to  go  further  away  to  procure  necessaries,  and  consequently 
an  increased  number  of  animals  were  required  for  their  conveyance. 
My  Commissary-General  reported  to  me  that  only  a  few  days*  pro- 
visions for  the  troops  remained  in  hand,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to 
lay  in  any  reserve  unless  more  transport  could  be  provided.  About 
this  reserve  I  was  very  anxious,  for  the  roads  might  soon  become 
temporarily  impassable  from  the  rising  of  the  rivers  after  the  heavy 
rain  to  be  expected  about  Christmas.  Contractors  were  despatched  to 
all  parts  of  the  country  to  procure  camels,  and  I  suggested  to  Govern- 
ment that  pack-bullocks  should  be  bought  at  Mirzapur,  and  railed  up 
country,  which  suggestion  being  acted  upon,  the  danger  of  the  troops 
having  to  go  hungry  was  warded  off. 

The  treacherous  soldiers  of  the  29th  Punjab  Infantry  had  now  to  be 
dealt  with — a  necessary,  but  most  unpleasant,  duty.  A  perusal  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  satisfied  me  that  the  two  nien  who 
discharged  their  rifles  during  the  night-march,  the  Jemadar  of  their 
company  who  failed  to  report  their  criminal  action,  and  the  eighteen 
who  deserted  their  colours  during  the  engagement,  should  all  be  tried 
by  Court -Martial. 

The  prisoners  were  found  guilty.  The  sepoy  who  fired  the  first  shot 
was  sentenced  to  death,  and  the  one  who  discharged  the  second  to  two 
years*  imprisonment  with  hard  labour ;  the  court,  recognizing  a  possi- 
biUty  that  the  latter,  being  a  young  soldier,  might  have  loaded  and 
fired  without  intending  treachery,  gave  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
The  Jemadar  was  awarded  seven  years*  transportation,  and  the  eighteen 
deserters  terms  varying  from  ten  years  to  one  year. 

It  was  with  deep  regret  that  I  confirmed  these  several  sentences,  but 
it  was  necessary  that  a  deterrent  example  should  be  made.  Treachery 
was  altogether  too  grave  a  crime  to  be  lightly  dealt  with,  and  desertions 
amongst  the  Pathans  were  becoming  of  much  too  frequent  occurrence, 
particularly  as  the  deserters  invariably  carried  away  with  them  their 
rifles  and  ammunition. 

The  effect  of  these  sentences  was  most  salutary;  there  was  not  a 
single  desertion  subsequent  to  the  Court- Martial  for  more  than  a  year, 
although  during  that  time  the  Mahomedan  portion  of  my  force  were 
severely  tried  by  appeals  from  their  co-religionists. 

On  Christmas  Eve  authentic  intelligence  was  brought  to  me  that, 
on  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  the  Afghan  army,   S^g£_,^]j^  with  the 
members  of  the  Russian  Mission  then  at  Kabul,  had  fled  to  Turkestan, 
apd  that  his  son.  Yiilmh  Kjian.  hnd  hftpn  vfi^t^tuukA  fyQ^^  prison^  and  ha4- 
assumed  the  reins  of  Government, 
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About  this  time,  aim.  Sir  Sauinel  Browne,  wlio  was  st  Jolalabsd,      1 
received  a  letter*  from  the  Amir,  in  which  he  announced  bis  intention 
of  proceeding  to  St.  Petersburg  to  lay  his  caae  before  the  Czar  and 
obtain  the  aid  ot  Russia. 

Sher  Ali'e  disappearance  and  Yokub  Khan'e  assumption  of  authority 
suggested  new  possibilities  to  the  Viceroy,  who  at  once  instructed   ^ 
Major  Cavognari,  the  political  officer  with  the  Khyber  column,  to    ' 
communicate,  if  ponsible,  with  Yakub  Khan,  and  explain  to  him  that    ' 
oiir  qiinrral  WH.R  with  Sher  All  alone,  that  he  might  rest  aasured  of 
the   friendly  disposition   of    the    British    Government   towards    him 
personally,  and  that,  unless  he  took  the  initiative,  hostihties  would 
not  be  resumed. 

Before  proceeding  to  Kuram,  I  invited  all  the  Turis  and  Jajis  who 
had  afforded  us  asaistanoe  to  meet  me  in  durbar  that  they  might  be 
suitably  rewarded.  A  goodly  number  responded  to  the  invitation,  and 
were  told,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  I  had  received  from  (he 
Government  of  India,  that  thev  would  henceforth  be  under  British  pro- 
tection ;  that  no  Amir  of  Afghanistan  sbouid  ever  again  be  permitted 
to  tyrannize  over  them ;  that  while  they  would  be  expected  to  live 
peaceably,  neither  their  religion  nor  thoir  custams  would  be  interfered 
with  ;  that  roads  would  bo  made  and  markets  established,  and  that 
whatever  supplies  they  could  provide  for  the  use  of  the  troops  would  be 
liberally  paid  for. 

tt  OVKICBKS  01^   THE  BBITIBH 

'  Be  it  knotm  to  tlie  oHicers  of  the  Britisli  Government  that  this  supplinnt 
1«fore  Oud  never  sujiposed,  nor  wished,  that  the  matters  [in  dispute]  between 
yoil  and  myself  should  come  to  this  issue  [literally,  "  shanld  come  out  from 
the  curtain  J,  or  ttiat  the  veil  of  friendnhip  and  amity,  which  has  for  many 
yean)  been  upheld  betweeu  two  neigiibouTs  and  odjolaing  States,  should, 
without  any  cause,  be  thus  drawn  s»iclc. 

'  And  since  you  have  begun  the  quan-cl  and  hostilities,  and  have  arlvanced 
on  Afghan  territory,  tbia  suppliant  before  r.od,  with  the  unanimous  consent 
and  advice  of  all  the  nobles,  ^ndees,  and  of  the  army  in  Afshaniatan, 
having  ubandoued  his  troops,  hit,  realm,  and  all  the  |»ssesBiona  of  nis  crown, 
has  departed  ulth  expeditiou,  accompanied  by  a  few  attendants,  to  St.  Peters- 
biirg,  the  capital  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  where,  before  11  conaress,  the  whole 
history  of  the  transactions  between  myself  and  yourselves  will  be  submitted  to 
all  the  Powers  [of  Europe].   If  you  have  anything  indiapute  with  me  regarding 


State  affairs  in  Afghanistan,  you  sliould  institute  and  establish  you 
8t.  Petersburg,  aud  state  and  explain  what  you  desire,  so  that  the  questions 
in  dispute  between  us  may  be  made  known  and  clear  to  all  the  Poweis. 
And  surely  the  side  of  right  will  not  1«  overlooked.  If  your  intentions  are 
otherwise,  and  you  entertain  hostile  and  vindictive  feelinm  towards  the  people 
of  Afghaniatan,  Ood  alone  is  their  Protector  and  real  Ireserver.  Upon  the 
course  of  action  here  abova  stated  this  suppliant  before  Qod  has  resolved 
aud  decided.' 

24 
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After  this  I  started  for  Khost,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Waterfield, 
the  political  officer. 

The  column  I  took  with  me  consisted  of  the  squadron  of  the  lOih 
Hussars,  200  of  the  72nd  Highlanders,  a  wing  of  the  5th  Punjab 
Cavalry,  the  2l8t  and  28th  Punjab  Infantry,  and  Nos.  1  and  2 
Mountain  Batteries.  The  corps  were  so  weak  that  their  total  strength 
only  amounted  to  2,000  men. 

We  reached  Matun,  the  name  given  to  some  three  villages  grouped 
round  a  small  fort  in  the  centre  of  the  valley,  on  the  6th  January,  1879. 
The  Afghan  Governor,  with  whom  I  had  been  in  communication,  met 
me  and  arranged  to  surrender  the  fort,  on  condition  that  his  personal 
safety  should  be  guaranteed,  and  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  go  either 
to  Kabul  or  India,  as  he  might  desire. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  fort  I  halted  the  colunm,  and  taking  a 
small  escort  of  the  10th  Hussars,  I  rode  on  with  the  Governor,  who 
invited  me  with  my  staff  into  his  house.  While  tea  was  being  handed 
round,  the  Governor  (Akram  Khan  by  name)  warned  me  that  we 
should  be  attacked,  and  that  he  could  do  nothing  to  prevent  it,  having 
only  some  200  local  militia  and  no  regular  troops.  He  further  said 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  vaUey  were  not  directly  opposed  to  the 
British  Government,  and,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  give  no  trouble ; 
but  he  doubted  their  being  able  to  resist  the  pressure  put  upon  them  by 
a  large  number  of  tribesmen  who  had  collected  from  the  adjacent 
districts,  attracted  by  the  smallness-  of  the  force,  which  they  believed 

*  had  been  delivered  into  their  hands.' 

This  intelligence  showed  me  I  must  be  prepared  for  a  scrimmage,  so 
I  ordered  the  camp  to  be  pitched  in  the  form  of  a  square  as  compactly 
as  possible,  with  the  transport  animals  and  impedimenta  in  the  centre, 
and  strong  piquets  at  the  four  angles.  Cavalry  patrols  were  sent  out 
as  far  as  the  broken  and  hilly  nature  of  the  ground  would  permit,  and 
every  endeavour  was  made  to  ascertain  the  strength  and  whereabouts 
of  the  enemy,  but  to  no  purpose :  tlie  enemy  were  invisible,  and  the 
patrols  reported  that  they  had  come  across  numbers  of  pesMseable- 
looking  husbandmen,  but  no  one  else. 

The  night  passed  off  quietly,  but  when  advancing  day  made  them 
visible,  multitudes  of  tribesmen  were  descried  collecting  on  the  slopes 
of  the  neighbouring  hiUs.  Some  friendly  Natives  were  sent  to  ascertain 
their  intentions,  followed  by  a  Cavalry  reconnoitring  party,  when 
suddenly  a  number  of  camel-drivers  and  mule-men,  who  had  gone  to 
the  nearest  village  to  procure  fodder  for  their  animals,  came  rushing 
back  to  camp  in  the  wildest  terror  and  excitement,  declaring  that  the 
enemy  seemed  to  rise  as  if  by  magic  out  of  the  ground,  and  that  several 
thousands  were  already  in  the  village.    No  doubt  some  of  these  were 

*  the  peaceable-looking  husbandmen '  the  patrols  had  encountered  the 
previous  day.    I  now  became  somewhat  anxious,  not  only  for  the 
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safetj  of  tbe  reconnoitring  partj,  which  appetired  to  be  in  daager  ol 
being  cut  off,  but  for  th^t  of  the  whole  force  ;  snoh  s  mere  handful  as 
we  were  compared  to  the  numbers  arrajed  against  ua. 

Vigorous  action  wsa  evidently  necessary.  Accordingly,  I  ordered  all 
the  available  Cavalry  (only  70  men  of  tbe  lOtb  Hasaars,  and  165  of  the 
5th  Punjab  Cavalry),  under  Colonel  Hugh  Gough,  to  follow  the  recon- 
noitring party  in  caae  of  their  being  so  hard  pressed  as  to  liave  to  retire, 
and  Captain  Swinley'e  Mountain  battery,  with  six  companies  of  the 
26tb  Punjab  Infantry,  under  Colonel  Hudson,*  to  move  out  in  support.  . 
Colonel  Drew  I  left  in  charge  of  the  camp,  with  200  Highlanders,  the  ) 
2lEt  Punjab  Infantry,  and  a  Mountain  battery.  I  myself  joined  Gtoagh, 
who,  by  dismounted  fire  and  several  bold  charges,  notwithstanding  the 
difficult  nature  of  the  ground,  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy  to  the 
highest  ridges,  over  which  Swinley's  well-directed  fiie  eventually  forced 
them  to  retreat. 

Heavy  firing  was  now  heard  in  the  direction  of  our  camp,  and  I 
burned  back,  taking  with  me  a  troop  of  tbe  5th  Punjab  Cavalry.  I 
found  that  during  my  absence  Drew  had  been  attacked  on  two  sides ; 
he  had  been  able  to  prevent  tbe  enemy  from  coming  to  close  quarters, 
but  they  were  still  hovering  about  at  no  great  distance,  and  I  thought 
it  advisable  to  clear  them  away  by  moving  out  against  them  with  all 
the  troops  at  my  disposal.  As  we  approached,  they  disappeared  with 
thoir  usual  rapidity ;  the  5th  Punjab  Cavalry,  however,  got  in  amongst 
some  of  them,  and  we  returned  to  camp  with  100  prisoners,  500  bead  of 
cattle,  some  sheep,  and  a  large  quantity  of  grain. 

The  tribesmen,  however,  had  not  been  sufficiently  punished  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  attack,  probably  with  largely  increased 
numbers ;  so  I  ordered  the  destruction  of  the  hamlets  nearest  as,  in 
which  they  had  been  sheltered  and  some  of  our  camp  followers  had 
been  murdered. 

The  next  night  a  most  unfortunate  occurrence  took  place,  resulting 
in  the  death  of  six  of  our  prisouers;  but  it  was  just  one  of  those 
things  which  could  hardly  hare  been  foreseen  or  guarded  against,  and 
for  which,  however  lamentable,  no  one  was  to  bleune.  The  headmen 
of  the  particular  Waziri  tribe  to  which  the  captives  belonged  had  been 
summoned  during  the  day,  and  told  that  the  men  would  be  released 
on  payment  of  a  sum  of  fifty  mpees  each.  The  money  was  paid 
down  at  once  for  a  certain  number,  who  were  immediately  set  free ; 
but  there  was  not  quite  enough  for  all,  and  the  headmen  went  off  to 
procure  what  was  required  for  the  ransom  of  the  remainder.  Soon 
after  dark,  however,  some  of  the  enemyf  were  discovered  creeping  up 
the  banks  of  a  nulla  at  the  back  of  the  camp,  where  the  nnransomed 

*  The  late  Lisutenaut-OaiieTal  Sir  John  Hndson,  E.G.B.,  who  died  m 
Commander- in- Chief  of  the  Bombay  Army. 

t  No  doubt  friend*  of  the  prisoners,  who  bad  come  to  help  them  to  escape. 
24—3 
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men  were  detained  under  a  guard ;  the  nearest  sentry  instantly  fired, 
and  the  piquets  all  round  took  up  the  firing,  thinking  that  another 
attack  on  the  camp  had  commenced.  At  the  sound  of  the  first  shot 
the  prisoners  all  jumped  to  their  feet,  and  calling  to  each  other  to 
escape,  attempted  to  seize  the  rifies  belonging  to  the  guard,  upon 
which  the  Native  officer  in  command  (a  Pathan  like  themselves)  told 
them  that  if  they  persisted  in  trying  to  escape,  they  would  be  shot. 
His  words  had  no  effect,  and  to  prevent  his  men  being  overpowered, 
he  gave  the  order  to  fire.  Six  of  the  prisoners  were  kiUed  and  thirteen 
wounded.  It  was  a  most  regrettable  affair,  but  a  Court  of  Inquiry 
decided  that  the  Native  officer  had  no  option,  and  completely 
exonerated  the  guard  from  acting  with  undue  severity.  The  wounded 
were,  of  course,  taken  to  our  hospital,  and  well  cared  for  by  our 
Doctors.* 

The  remainder  of  our  sojourn  in  Ehost  was  not  marked  by  any 
incident  of  particular  interest.  We  marched  to  the  end  of  the  valley, 
and  made  a  careful  survey  of  it  and  of  the  surrounding  hiUs. 

The  instructions  I  received  with  regard  to  Khost  were,  to  occupy 
the  valley  and  dislodge  the  Afghan  administration  therefrom.  To  my 
great  chagrin,  the  smallness  of  my  force  made  it  impossible  for  me  to 
give  effect  to  these  instructions  as  I  could  have  wished.  To  have 
remained  in  Khost  under  the  circumstances  would  have  been  to  court 
disaster;  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  were  daily  increasing,  and  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  hold  our  own.  It  was,  however,  of 
great  importance,  if  practicable,  to  retain  some  control  over  the 
vaUey,  a  peculiarly  productive__di8trict,  which,  if  left  alone  by  us,  I 
feared  would  beconioa  centre  of  dangerous  intrigue  against  any 
settled  government  in  Kuram.  Accordingly  I  determined  to  try  how 
placing  Khost  in  charge  of  one  of  our  own  Native  officials  would 
answer,  and  I  selected  for  the  position  Shahzada  Sultan  Jan,  a  Saddozai 
gentleman  of  good  birth,  and  a  Sunni  Mahomedan  in  religion,  who,  I 
thought,  would  be  &  persona  grata  to  the  Khostwals,  and,  if  supported 
by  some  Native  levies,  and  associated  in  his  administrative  duties  with 
the  chief  maliks  of  Khost,  would  be  more  likely  to  hold  his  own  than 
anyone  else  I  could  place  there.  This  was,  however,  a  mere  experi- 
ment, and  I  did  not  disguise  from  myself  that  its  success  was  very 
doubtful ;  but  it  was  the  only  way  in  which  I  could  attempt  to  carry 
out  the  orders  of  Government,  my  hands  being  so  completely  tied  by 

*  This  occurrence  was  made  great  capital  of  by  the  anti-war  party  at  home. 
A  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  commenting  upon  it,  said  that  *  some 
ninety  prisoners,  who  had  been  taken,  had  been  tied  together  with  ropes  * ; 
that  *  on  their  making  some  attempt  to  escape  they  wei-e  set  upon,  and  many 
of  them  slaughtered  in  their  bonus  * ;  and  that  '  the  dead,  the  living,  the 
dying,  and  the  wounded  were  left  tied  together,  and  lying  in  one  confused 
mass  of  bodies.' 
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paucity  of  troopH.  I  hod  no  fear  for  the  Shahzad&'s  personal  safety, 
and  I  felt  that,  if  in  the  end  I  Bhould  be  obliged  to  abandon  Ehoat 
altogether  for  the  present,  it  could  later,  if  neoessarj,  be  easily 
re-occupied  with  a  somewhat  larger  force. 

Having  decided  on  the  course  to  be  adopted,  I  held  a  durbar,  which 
was  numeronslj  attended,  and  addressed  the  people  of  Khost  in  much 
the  same  way  I  had  spoken  to  the  Tnris  in  Kuram,  expressing  a  hope 
that  they  wonld  support  the  Shahzada's  authority  until  a  more 
permanent  form  of  government  could  be  established. 

On  the  2Tth  January  we  left  Ehost  and  made  one  march ;  the  next 
day  I  halted,  so  as  to  be  near  the  Shahzada  in  case  of  need.  The 
intelligence  brought  t^  me  that  evening  satisfied  me  that  my  eiperi' 
ment  would  not  ansn-er,  and  that  without  troops  (which  I  could  not 
spare)  to  support  the  newly-establiahed  authority  at  first  starting  off, 
we  could  not  hope  to  maintain  any  hold  over  the  country ;  for  though 
the  Khostwals  themselves  were  perfectly  content  with  the  arrange- 
ments I  had  made,  they  could  not  resist  the  tribesmen,  who  directly 
our  backs  were  turned  began  to  show  their  teeth.  Accordingly,  I 
decided  to  bring  the  Shahzada  away  while  I  could  do  so  without 
trouble.  I  marched  back  to  Matun  the  nest  morning  with  1,000  men 
(Cavalry  and  Infantry)  and  four  Mountain  guns.  We  found  Sultan 
Jan  in  anything  but  a  happy  frame  of  mind,  and  quite  ready  to  come 
away.  So  having  formally  made  the  place  over  to  the  malika,  we 
started  on  our  return  journey.  As  we  departed,  a  collection  of  our 
tribal  enemies  (about  S,000)  who  had  been  watching  the  proceedings 
took  the  opportunity  to  attack  us ;  but  two  weak  squadrons  of  Cavalry, 
skilfully  handled  by  Hugh  Oough,  kept  them  in  check,  and  we  reached 
camp  without  further  molestation. 

The  next  day,  the  last  of  January,  we  returned  to  Hazir  Pir  in 
Kuram.  There  I  received  a  visit  from  Sirdar  Wali  Mahomed  Khan, 
brother  of  Sher  Ali,  who  was  accompanied  by  several  leading  men  of 
the  Logar  valley,  some  of  whom  were  of  great  assistance  to  me  a  few 
months  later.  Wali  Mahomed  was  a  man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age; 
he  had  a  pleasing  countenance,  of  the  same  Jewish  type  as  the 
majority  of  the  Afghan  nation,  but  he  had  a  weak  face  and  waa 
evidently  wanting  in  character.  He  told  me  that  he  had  fled  from 
Kabul  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  his  nephew,  Yakub  Khan,  who 
attributed  his  long  imprisonment  by  bis  father  to  the  Sirdar's 
influence.  Sir  Samuel  Browne  and  Major  Cavagnari,  on  the  Khyber 
line,  were  conducting  all  political  negotiations  with  the  Afghans,  so  I 
passed  Wali  Mahomed  Khan  on  to  them. 

During  the  month  of  Febmary  my  time  was  chiefly  employed  in  ' 
inspecting  the  roads  and  the  defensive  posts  which  my  talented  and  in- 
defatigable Chief  Engineer  was  constructing,  examining  the  arrange- 
ments for  housing  the  troops,  and  looking  after  the  transport  animals 
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and  Commissariat  depots.  No  more  military  demonstratioDS  were 
necessary,  for  the  people  were  quietl^^  settling  down  under  British  rule. 
Convoys  were  no  longer  molested  nor  telegraph  wires  cut ;  but  I  had 
one  rather  unpleasant  incident  with  regard  to  a  war  Correspondent, 
whichf  until  the  true  facts  of  the  case  were  understood,  brought  me 
into  disrepute  with  one  of  the  leading  London  newspapers,  the  repre- 
sentative of  which  I  felt  myself  compelled  to  dismiss  from  the  Euram 
Field  Force. 

Judging  from  his  telegrams,  which  he  brought  to  me  to  sign,  the 
nerves  of  the  Correspondent  in  question  must  have  been  somewhat 
shaken  by  the  few  and  very  distant  shots  fired  at  us  on  the  28th  No- 
vember. These  telegrams  being  in  many  instances  absolutely  incorrect 
and  of  the  most  alarming  nature,  were  of  course  not  allowed  to  be 
despatched  until  they  had  been  revised  in  accordance  with  truth ;  but 
one,  evidently  altered  and  added  to  after  I  had  countersigned  it,  was 
brought  to  me  by  the  telegraph  master.  I  sent  for  the  Correspondent, 
who  confessed  to  having  made  the  alterations,  not  apparently  realizing 
that  he  had  done  anything  at  all  reprehensible,  but  he  promised  that  he 
would  never  do  such  a  thing  again.  This  promise  was  not  kept ;  tele- 
grams appeared  in  his  paper  which  I  had  not  seen  before  despatch,  and 
which  were  most  misleading  to  the  British  public.  Moreover,  his  letters, 
over  which  I  could  have  no  control,  and  which  I  heard  of  for  the  first 
time  when  the  copies  of  his  paper  arrived  in  Kuram,  were  most  subver- 
sive of  the  truth.  It  was  on  the  receipt  of  these  letters  that  I  felt  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  send  the  too  imaginative  author  to  the  rear. 

No  one  could  bo  more  anxious  than  I  was  to  have  all  details  of  the 
campaign  made  public.  I  considered  it  due  to  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  that  the  press  Correspondents  should  have  every  opportunity 
for  giving  the  fullest  and  most  faithful  accounts  of  what  might  happen 
while  the  army  was  in  the  field,  and  I  took  special  pains  from  the  first 
to  treat  the  Correspondents  with  confidence,  and  give  them  such  infor- 
mation as  it  was  in  my  power  to  afford.  All  I  required  from  them  in 
return  was  that  the  operations  should  be  truthfully  reported,  and  that 
any  Correspondent  who  did  not  confinehimself  to  the  recording  of  facts, 
and  felt  himself  competent  to  criticize  the  conduct  of  the  campaign, 
should  be  careful  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  many  and  varied  reasons 
which  a  Commander  must  always  have  to  consider  before  deciding  on 
any  line  of  action. 

What  to  my  mind  was  so  reprehensible  in  this  Correspondent's  con- 
duct was  the  publication,  in  time  of  war,  and  consequent  excitement 
and  anxiety  at  home,  of  incorrect  and  sensational  statements,  founded 
on  information  derived  from  irresponsible  and  uninformed  sources,  and 
the  alteration  of  telegrams  after  they  had  been  countersigned  by  the 
recocpiized  authority,  the  result  of  which  could  only  be  to  keep  the 
public  in  a  state  of  apprehension  regarding  the  force  in  the  field,  and. 
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what  is  even  more  to  be  deprecftted,  to  weaken  the  confidence  of  the 
troops  in  tbeir  Commander.  It  was  satisfnctory  to  me  that  my  action 
in  the  matter  met  with  the  fullest  approval  of  the  Viceroy. 

About  this  time  my  colnmn  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Conlitigent  provided  by  the  Punjab  Chiefs,  under  tho  command  of 
Brii^ier  Oeneral  John  Watson,  my  comrade  of  the  Mutiny  days.  The 
Contingent  consisted  of  868  Cavalry,  and  2,685  Infantry  with  IS  guns, 
which  were  placed  iu  position  along  the  line  of  comma nication,  and 
proved  of  great  use  in  relieving  the  Regular  army  of  escort  duty.  The 
senior  Native  officer  with  the  Punjabis  was  Bakshi  Oanda  Sing, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Patiala  army,  a  particularly  handsome, 
gentlemanly  Sikh,  with  whom  I  have  ever  since  been  on  terms  of 
friendly  iDtercouree. 

Towards  the  end  of  Pcbmary  I  paid  a  visit  to  Eohat,  where  my  wife 
met  me;  we  spent  a  week  together,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
welcoming  to  the  frontier  that  grand  regiment,  the  92nd  Highlanders, 
which  had  been  sent  up  to  be  in  readiness  to  join  my  column  in  the 
event  of  an  sdvance  on  Kabul  becoming  necessary. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

I  WAS  informed  by  the  Viceroy's  Private  Secretary  in  the  beginning  of 
March  that,  unless  satietaotory  arrangements  could  soon  be  come  to 
with  Yakub  Khan,  an  onward  move  would  have  to  be  made.  Accord- 
ingly I  now  set  about  preparing  for  such  a  contingency. 

Sher  Ali  had  died  in  Afghan  TnrkeBtan  on  the  2lBt  February,  and,  in 
conimunicntiug  the  event  to  the  Viceroy,  Yakob  Khan  wrote  that  he 
was  anxious  matters  might  be  so  arranged  that '  the  friendship  of  this 
God-granted  State  with  the  illustrious  British  Oovomment  may  remain 
constant  and  firm.' 

The  now  Amir  was  told  in  reply  that  Lord  Lytton  was  prepared  to 
enter  into  neji[otiations  for  the  conclunon  of  peace,  and  for  the  restora- 
tion of  a  friendly  alliance  between  the  two  Uovcmmente,  provided  that 
His  Highneaa  renounced  all  claim  to  aiithoritv  over  the  Khybcr  and 
Michni  Passea.  and  the  mdepen dent  tnhp«  iiihnhiliniF  the  tfrritorT 
directly  connected  with  the  main  routes  leading  to  India  j  that  the  dja- 
trict  of  Kuram  from  Thai  to  tho  crest  of  the  Shutarnardan  Pass,  and  the 
dJHtricts  of  Piahin  and  aibi.  should  remain  under  thp  pnntrnl  of  the 
British  Government ;  that  the  foreign  relations  of  Afghanistan  should 
he  conducted  in  accor^Mice  with  the  advice  and  wishee  ol  the  uritisn 
Government;  and  that  Britigh  oflicprB  ahnuld  hs  arpredited  to  die 
kabol  Government,  and  permitted  to  reside  at  such  places  as  mifiht 
bereatter  be  dectdecl  upon, 
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Yakub  Khan*s  reply  was  not  altogether  Batisfactorv.  He  agreed  to 
British  officers  being  deputed  to  Afghanistan  on  the  understanding 
that  they  should  reside  in  Kabul,  and  abstain  from  interference  in 
State  affairs;  but  he  declined  to  renounce  his  authority  over  the 
Khyber  and  Michni  Passes  and  the  tribes  in  their  vicinity,  and 
refused  to  consent  to  Kuram,  Pishin,  and  Sibi  being  placed  under 
British  protection. 

The  Viceroy  now  determined  to  try  what  a  personal  conference 
between  the  Amir  and  Cavagnari  could  effect  towards  a  settlement  of 
these  vexed  questions,  so  in  answering  the  Amir  Cavagnari  was 
directed  to  convey  a  hint  that  an  invitation  to  him  to  visit  Kabul 
might  be  productive  of  good  results,  and  to  point  out  that  the  places 
we  desired  to  occupy  were  looked  upon  as  essential  to  the  permanent 
security  of  the  Indian  frontier.  The  Amir  replied,  expressing  his 
readiness  to  receive  Cavagnari  in  his  capital,  and  laying  stress  on  his 
deiermination  to  regulate  his  future  conduct  in  strict  conformity  with 
his  professions  of  loyalty,  but  begged  that  he  might  not  be  called  upon 
to  cede  any  portion  of  his  territory. 

Hardly  had  this  letter,  dated  the  29th  March,  been  received,  than  a 
proclamation  addressed  by  Yakub  to  the  Khagianis,  a  tribe  which  had 
been  giving  much  trouble,  was  intercepted  and  brought  to  Cavagnari ; 
in  it  the  Amir  praised  and  complimented  the  Khagianis  for  their 
religious  zeal  and  fidelity  to  lumself.  He  exhorted  them  to  have  no 
fear  of  the  infidels,  against  whom  he  was  about  to  launch  an  irresistible 
force  of  troops  and  Ghazisy  and  wound  up  as  follows  :  *  By  the  favour 
of  God,  and  in  accordance  with  the  verse  **  Verily  God  has  destroyed 
the  powerful  ones,"  the  whole  of  them  will  go  to  the  fire  of  hell  for 
evermore.  Therefore  kill  them  to  the  extent  of  your  ability.'  A 
curious  commentary  this  on  the  Amir's  protestation  of  loyalty. 

Notwithstanding  this  piece  of  treachery,  it  was  decided  not  to  break 
off  negotiations,  and  Yakub  Khan  was  informed  by  Cavagnari  that  a 
Mission  would  proceed  to  Kabul  so  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements 
could  be  made  for  its  reception.  At  the  same  time  Lord  Lytton  him- 
self wrote  to  the  Amir,  telHng  him  that,  as  he  was  willing  to  receive 
an  Envoy,  Cavagnari  would  be  deputed  to  visit  Kabul,  and  com- 
municate unreservedly  with  him  upon  the  questions  at  issue  between 
the  two  States. 

I,  personally,  was  not  at  all  satisfied  that  the  time  had  come  for 
negotiation,  for  I  felt  tliat  the  Afghans  had  not  had  the  sense  of  defeat 
sufficiently  driven  into  them  to  convince  them  of  our  strength  and 
ability  to  punish  breach  of  treaty,  and,  therefore,  that  a  peace  made 
now,  before  they  had  been  thoroughly  beaten,  would  not  be  a  lasting 
one,  and  would  only  end  in  worse  trouble  in  the  near  future.  The 
Afghans  are  an  essentiaUy  arrogant  and  conceited  people ;  they  had 
not  forgotten  our  disastrous  retreat  from  Kabul,  nor  the  annihilation 
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of  our  army  in  the  Ehurd  Kabul  and  Jagdalok  Puws  in  1843,  and 
believed  themselvea  to  be  quite  capable  of  resisting  our  advance  on 
Kabul.  No  great  battle  had  as  yet  been  (ought ;  though  Ali  Masjid 
and  the  Peiwor  Kotal  had  been  taken,  a  smaJl  force  of  the  enemy 
had  been  beaten  by  Charles  Gough'a  brigade,  near  Jalalabad,  and  a 
Bucceasfut  Cavalry  Bkirmiah  had  occurred  Dear  Kandahar,  the  Afghans 
had  nowhere  Buffered  sorioua  lose,  and  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  if 
the  fighting  men  in  diatant  villagea,  and  in  and  around  Kabul,  Gbazni, 
Herat,  Bolkh,  and  other  placea,  atill  considered  thcmBelves  undefeated 
and  capable  of  defying  us.  They  and  their  leaders  had  to  depend  for 
information  as  to  recent  events  upon  the  garbled  accounts  of  those  who 
had  fought  against  us,  and  it  was  unlikely  they  would  be  shaken  in 
their  beUef  in  their  superiority  by  such  one-sided  versions  of  what  had 
occurred.  On  many  occasions  I  had  been  amused,  in  listening  to 
Afghan  conversation,  to  find  that,  while  they  appeared  thoroughly 
conversant  with  and  frequently  alluded  to  their  triumphs  over  us,  they 
seemed  to  know  nothing,  or  had  no  recollection,  of  Sale's  successful 
defence  of  Jalalabad,  or  of  Pollock's  victorious  march  through  the 
Khyber  Pass  and  the  destruction  by  him  of  the  chief  bazaar  in  Kabul. 

My  ideas  about  the  negotiations  being  premature  were  freely 
expressed  to  Colonel  Colley,*  Lord  Lytton's  Private  Secretary,  who 
paid  tne  a  visit  in  Kurom  at  this  Ume,  and  hod  been  a  constant 
correspondent  of  mine  from  the  commencement  of  the  war.  Colley, 
however,  explained  to  me  that,  right  or  wrong,  the  Viceroy  had  no 
option  in  the  matter  ;  that  there  was  the  strongest  feeling  in  England 
against  the  continuance  of  the  war;  and  that,  unless  the  new  Amir 
proved  actively  hostile,  peace  must  be  signed.  He  expressed  himself 
sanguine  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  which  Cavagnari  hoped  to 
conclude  with  Yaltub  Khan  would  give  us  an  iinprnvpil  ffnntifiri  "'^ 
a  permanent  paramount  in  fluenc^t^Abul,_the  two  pointB_abailtjllicl) 
he  said  the  Viceroy  was  most  anxioua,  and  to  which  he  assigned  the 
first  place  in  bis  political  programme.  Lord  Lytton  foresaw  that, 
whatever  might  bo  the  future  policy  of  the  two  European  Powers 
concerned,  the  contact  of  the  frontiers  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  in 
Asia  was  only  a  matter  of  time,  and  hie  aim  was  to  make  sure  that  the 
conterminous  line,  whenever  it  might  be  reached,  should  be  of  our 
choosing,  and  not  one  depending  on  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  or 
on  the  demands  of  Russia. 

The  Native  agent  (Bukhtiar  Khan),  who  was  the  bearer  of  the 
Viceroy's  and  Cavagnari's  letters  to  the  Amir,  reached  Kabul  at  the 
moment  when  the  Afghan  officials  who  had  accompanied  Sher  Ali  in 
his  flight  returned  to  that  place  from  Turkestan.  Counsel  was  held 
with  these  men  aa  to  the  manner  of  receiving  the  British  Mission ;  bat 

■  The  late  M^jor-Generol  Sir  Qeoige  Colley,  E.C.B, 
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there  waa  an  influential  military  partj  averse  to  peace,  and  the  Amir 
was  Htronglf  advised  to  abandon  the  English  allianoe  and  trust  to 
BuBEia.  Upon  hearing  this,  ocr  agent  became  alanncd  for  the  safety 
of  the  Mission,  and  being  apprehennve  that  Yaknb  Ehon  would  not 
have  the  power  to  protect  its  members  from  insult,  he  suggested  to  the 
Amir  that  he  should  visit  our  camp  instead  of  the  British  Mission 
coming  to  Kabul,  a  suggestion  which  waa  ultimately  adopted,  the 
Viceroy  consideTing  that  it  was  infinitely  the  best  arrangement  that 
oonld  be  made. 

On  the  8th  May  the  Amir  arrived  in  Sir  Samuel  Browne's  camp  at 
Gandamak,  thirty  miles  on  the  Kabul  side  of  Jalalabad,  and  on  the 
26th.  owing  to  the  tact  and  diplomatic  skill  of  Louis  Cavagnari,  the 
TrggJ^^jj^^^j^n^wasBJoje^  and  so  ended  the  first  phase  of  the 
second  Afghan  war. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  Yakub  Khan  apr^ed  to  the  oession 
of  territory  nnniriilBrfld  neCBHuary  by  "us.  and  bound  himself  to  conduct 
his  foreign  policg  in  nf i^Qfdance  with  the  advice  of  the  British  Oovam- 
meot ;  while,  on  our  side,  we  promised  to  support  him  against  eitemal 
aggression.  It  wa«  further  arranged  that  a  British  representatiTB, 
with  a  HuiUhlB  escort,  should  reside  at  Kabul  ;*  that  the  Amir  should 
in  like  manner  (if  he  desired  it)  depute  an  agent  to  the  Viceregal 
Court ;  that  British  agents  with  sufficient  escorts  should  be  at  liberty 
to  visit  the  Afghan  frontiers  whenever,  in  the  interests  of  both  countries, 
it  WBB  considered  necessary  by  the  British  Government ;  that  tjiere 
should  be  no  hindrance  to  British  subjeots  trading  peaceably  within 
the  Amir's  dominions ;  that  traders  should  be  protested,  the  transit  of 
merchandise  facilitated,  and  roads  kept  in  good  order ;  that  a  line  of 
telegraph  should  be  constructed  from  India  to  Kabul,  at  the  expense  of 
the  British,  but  under  the  protection  of  the  Afghan  Oovernment ;  and 
that  an  annual  subsidy  of  six  lakhs  of  rupees  should  be  piud  to  the  Auir 
and  his  successors. 

The  Khyber  column  was  now  withdrawn,  with  the  exception  of  two 
brigades,  and  orders  were  sent  to  the  Kandahar  column  to  prepare  to 
withdraw  on  the  1st  September,  the  earliest  date  at  which  the  troops 
could  safely  march  through  the  Bolan  Pass.  I  waa  told  to  stay  where 
I  was,  m  Ifiiram.  hv  the  fm^^ty  conditions,  wtts  to  remain  under  our 
control'and  be  administerflH  hv  the  Rritiah  goY^P""""^- 

Vn  tlie  'J4th  May  I  held  a  parade  in  honour  of  the  Queen's  birthday, 
at  which  6,4S0  officers  and  men  were  present-t    They  were  thoroughly 

•  Kabul  was  expressly  selected  by  Yakub  Klian  as  the  place  where  he 
n-islied  the  Embassy  («  reside. 

t  At  tliia  parade  I  lisd  the  great  pleasure  of  decorating  Captain  Cook  with 
the  Victoria  Cross,  and  Subadar  Hagobir  Nagarkoti,  .lemadar  Pursoo  Eliatri, 
Kative  Doctor  Ssnkar  Dsss,  and  five  riflemrn  of  the  -Sth  Gnrkhai,  with  the 
Order  of  Merit,  for  their  gallant  conduct  in  the  attack  on  the  Spingawi  Kotal. 
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fit  and  workmanlike,  and  being  anxious  that  the  tribesmen  should  see 
what  grand  soldiers  I  had  at  hand  should  an  advance  be  necessary,  I 
invited  all  the  neighbouring  clans  to  witness  the  display.  The  Afghans 
were  seated  in  picturesque  groups  round  the  flag- staff,  when  suddenly, 
as  the  first  round  of  the  feu-de-joie  was  fired,  they  started  to  their  feet, 
thinking  that  treachery  was  intended,  and  that  they  were  caught  in  a 
trap :  they  took  to  their  heels,  and  we  had  considerable  difficulty  in 
bringing  them  back,  and  in  making  them  understand  that  the  firing 
which  had  so  upset  their  equanimity  was  only  a  sign  of  rejoicing  on 
that  auspicious  anniversary.  By  degrees  they  became  assured  that 
there  was  no  thought  of  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  them,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  they  were  made  happy  by  a  present  of 
sheep.  In  the  afternoon  an  impromptu  rifle  meeting  was  got  up.  The 
matchlock  men  could  not  hold  their  own  against  our  good  shots  armed 
with  Martini- Henry  rifles,  a  fact  which  evidently  greatly  impressed  the 
tribesmen,  some  of  whom  then  and  there  came  forward  and  promised 
that  if  I  should  be  required  to  advance  on  Kabul  they  would  not  oppose 
me. 

I  took  advantage  of  our  improved  relations  with  the  Afghans,  conse- 
quent on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  to  enlarge  our  geographical 
knowledge  of  the  passes  which  lead  from  Kuram  towards  Kabul,  and 
the  independent  territories  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  presence  of  the 
troops,  no  doubt,  had  something  to  say  to  the  cheerful  acquiescence  of 
the  tribesmen  in  these  explorations,  which  they  appeared  to  look  upon 
as  the  result  of  a  wish  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  country 
assigned  to  us  by  the  treaty,  and  having,  to  use  their  own  expression, 
lifted  for  us  the  purdah  (curtain)  of  their  country,  they  became  most 
friendly,  and  took  a  curious  pleasure  in  pointing  out  to  us  the  points  of 
defence  at  which  they  would  have  opposed  us,  had  we  been  advancing 
as  enemies. 

Towards  the  end  of  June  I  heard  from  Lord  Lytton  that  he  wished 
me  to  be  one  of  the  military  members  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  into 
army  ei^penditure  and  organization  which  was  about  to  be  convened  at 
Simla,  if  I  thought  I  could  be  spared  from  my  post  at  Kuram.  The 
people  of  the  valley  had  by  this  time  settled  down  so  contentedly,  and 
the  tribesmen  showed  themselves  so  peacefully  disposed,  that  I  thought 
I  could  safely  leave  my  post  for  a  time,  before  returning  to  take  up  my 
abode  in  the  neighbourhood  for  some  years,  as  I  hoped  to  do,  when 
my  appointment  as  Frontier  Commissioner  should  have  received  the 
sanction  of  the  authorities  in  England. 

and  during  the  passage  of  the. Mangier  defile.  It  was  a  happy  circumstance 
that  Major  Galbraith,  who  owed  his  hfe  to  Captain  Cook's  mtrepidity,  and 
Major  Fitz-Hugh,  whose  life  was  saved  by  Jemadar  (then  Haviloar)  Pnrsoo 
Khatri,  should  both  have  been  present  on  the  parade. 
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Meanwhile,  however,  some  temporary  arrangement  was  necessary 
for  the  administration  of  Kuram,  and  I  wrote  to  the  Foreign  Secretary 
(Alfred  Lyall),  pointing  out  my  views  upon  the  subject. 

Seeing  how  much  could  be  done  with  these  wild  people  by  personal 
influence,  and  how  ready  they  were  to  submit  to  my  decisions  when 
disputes  arose  amongst  them — decisions  at  times  hterally  given  from 
the  saddle — I  was  very  adverse  to  their  being  handed  over  to  some 
official  who,  from  his  training,  would  not  be  able  to  understand  dealing 
out  the  rough-and-ready  justice  which  alone  was  suited  to  these  lawless 
beings,  and  who  could  not  imagine  any  question  being  properly  settled 
without  its  having  undergone  the  tedious  process  of  passing  through  the 
law  courts.  Such  a  rule  would,  I  knew,  disgust  a  people  accustomed  to 
decide  their  quarrels  at  the  point  of  the  sword — a  people  to  whom  law 
and  order  had  been  hitherto  unknown,  and  must  be  distasteful,  until 
they  had  had  time  to  realize  their  beneficial  effects.  Profitable  employ- 
ment and  judicious  management  would  in  time,  no  doubt,  turn  them 
into  peaceful  subjects.  Friendly  intercoiurse  had  already  done  much 
towards  this  end,  and  tribes  who  for  generations  had  been  at  feud  with 
each  other  now  met,  when  \dsiting  our  camp,  on  common  ground, 
without  (much  I  think  to  their  own  astonishment)  wanting  to  cut  each 
other's  throats.  What  was  further  required,  I  conceived,  was  the 
opening  up  of  the  country  by  means  of  roads,  which  would  facilitate 
intercommunication  and  give  remunerative  employment  to  thousands 
who  had  hitherto  hved  by  plunder  and  bloodshed. 

In  answeiing  my  letter,  the  Foreign  Secretary  informed  me  that  the 
future  of  Kuram  would  be  settled  when  I  reached  Simla,  whither  I  was 
to  proceed  so  soon  as  I  had  seen  the  British  Mission  across  the  frontier. 

On  the  15th  July  Major  Cavagnari,  who  had  been  selected  as  *  the 
Envoy  and  Plenipotentiary  to  His  Highness  the  Amir  of  Kabul,* 
arrived  in  Kuram,  accompanied  by  Mr.  William  Jenkins,  C.I.E.,  of 
the  Civil  Service,  and  Lieutenant  Hamilton,  V.C.,  Surgeon- Major 
Kelly,  25  Cavalry  and  50  Infantry  of  the  Guides  Corps.  I,  with  some 
fifty  officers  who  were  anxious  to  do  honour  to  the  Envoy  and  see  the 
country  beyond  Kuram,  marched  with  Cavagnari  to  within  five  miles 
of  the  crest  of  the  Shutargardan  Pass,  where  we  encamped,  and  my 
staff  and  I  dined  that  evening  with  the  Mission.  After  dinner  I  was 
asked  to  propose  the  health  of  Cavagnari  and  those  with  him,  but 
somehow  I  did  not  feel  equal  to  the  task ;  I  was  so  thoroughly  de- 
pressed, and  my  mind  was  filled  with  such  gloomy  forebodings  as  to 
the  fate  of  these  fine  fellows,  that  I  could  not  utter  a  word.  Like 
many  others,  I  thought  that  peace  had  been  signed  too  quickly,  before, 
in  fact,  we  had  instilled  that  awe  of  us  into  the  Afghan  nation  which 
would  have  been  the  only  reliable  guarantee  for  the  safety  of  the 
Mission.  Had  we  shown  oinr  strength  by  marching  to  Kabul  in  the 
first  instance,  whether  opposed  or  not,  and  there  dictated  the  terms  of 
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the  treaty,  there  would  have  been  soma  ossarajica  for  ita  being  adhered 
to  ;  as  it  was,  I  could  not  help  feeling  there  was  none,  and  that  the 
chances  were  against  the  Mission  ever  coming  back. 

Cavagnori,  however,  showed  no  sign  of  sharing  my  forebodioKs  ;  he 
and  bis  companions  were  in  the  best  of  spirits;  he  spoke  most  hopefully 
of  the  future,  and  talked  of  a  tour  he  hoped  to  moke  with  me  in  the 
cold  weather  along  the  northern  and  western  frontiers  of  Afghanistan. 
Other  matters  of  intense  interest  to  us  both  were  discussed,  and  before 
separating  for  the  night  it  was  arranged  that  Mrs.  Cavagnari  should 
either  join  him  in  Kabul  the  following  spring,  or  come  and  stay  with 
my  wife  and  me  in  Knram,  where  I  had  already  laid  the  foundationa 
of  a  house  near  the  beautifully  situated  village  of  Shalnfzan. 

Early  next  morning  the  Sirdar,  who  had  been  deputed  by  the  Amir 
to  receive  the  Mieaion,  came  into  camp,  and  soon  we  all  started  for  the 
top  of  the  pass.  We  had  gone  about  a  mile,  when  we  were  joined  b; 
an  escort  of  Afghan  Cavalry,  dressed  something  like  British  Dragoons, 
with  the  eicceptioD  of  their  head-gear,  which  consisted  of  the  discurded 
helmets  of  the  old  Bengal  Horse  Artillery.  They  were  mounted  on 
small,  useful -looking  horses,  and  were  armed  with  smooth-bore  car- 
bines and  tulwarg  (Native  swords). 

As  we  ascended,  curiously  enough,  we  came  across  a  solitary  magpie, 
which  I  should  not  have  noticed  had  not  Cavagnari  pointed  it  out  and 
begged  me  not  to  mention  the  fact  of  his  having  seen  it  to  his  wife,  as 
ahe  would  be  sure  to  consider  it  an  unlucky  omen. 

On  reaching  the  Afghan  camp,  we  were  received  in  a  large,  tastefully 
decorated  tent,  where  tea  was  served,  and  we  were  afterwards  con- 
ducted to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  where  carpets  were  spread  and 
more  tea  passed  round,  while  we  ga7ed  on  the  fine  view  of  the  Logar 
valley  which  stretched  ont  beneath  ns. 

On  descending  to  the  camp,  we  were  invited  to  partake  of  dinner, 
served  in  Oriental  fashion  on  a  carpet  spread  on  the  ground.  Every- 
thing was  done  most  lavishly  and  gracefully,  and  nothing  was  omitted 
that  was  calculated  to  do  us  honour.  Nevertheless,  I  could  not  feel 
happy  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  Mission,  and  my  heart  sank  as  I 
wished  Cavagnari  good-bye.  When  we  had  proceeded  a  few  yard* 
in  our  different  directions,  we  both  turned  round,  retraced  our  steps, 
shook  hands  once  more,  and  parted  for  ever. 

I  did  not  delay  at  Kuram ;  there  was  nothing  to  keep  me  there,  and 
the  prospect  of  getting  back  to  my  belongings  and  to  civilization,  now 
that  all  active  work  was  at  an  end,  was  too  alluring  to  be  withstood. 
My  wife  met  me  at  the  foot  of  the  Hills,  and  we  drove  up  to  Simla 
together.  I  was  greeted  by  Lord  Lytton  and  many  kind  friends  moat 
warmly,  and  had  the  gratification  of  hearing  that  I  had  been  made  a 
E.CB.,  and  that  I  had  been  accorded  the  thanka  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament. 
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I  was  soon  deep  in  the  work  of  the  Army  Commission,  which  met 
for  the  first  time  under  the  presidency  of  the  Hon.  Sir  Ashley  Eden,* 
K.C.S.I.,  on  the  Ist  August.  The  heavy  loss  to  the  revenues  of  India, 
consequent  on  the  unfavourable  rate  of  exchange^^repdered  extensiye 
reductions  in  public  expenditure  imperative,  and  the  object  of  thia 
Commission  was  to  find  out  how  the  gnat  nf  tha  armv  could  be  reduced 
without  impauing  its  efficiency. 

Very  little  was  done  at  the  first  meeting,  and  at  its  close  Eden 
confessed  to  me  that  he  did  not  at  all  see  his  way,  and  that  he  waa 
somewhat  aghast  at  the  difficulties  of  the  task  before  the  Conunission. 
To  me  it  seemed  clear  that  the  maintenance  of  a  separate  army  for 
each  preaidencv.  Bengal.  Bombav.  and  Madras^  waa  at  the  root  of  the 
evil^  it  was  our  duty  to  consider  and  trv  to  reform :  and  I  promised 
the  President  that,  before  the  Commission  again  assembled,  I  would 
prepare  a  scheme  which  might  form  a  basis  for  them  to  work  upon. 

I  considered  it  an  anachronism,  since  railways  and  telegraphs  had 
annihilated  distance,  to  keep  up  three  Commandera-in-Chief .  and 
separate  departments,  each  having  an  independent  head,  in  the  three 
different  presidencies.  I  put  my  ideas  on  paper,  and  Eden  announced 
himself  in  favour  of  my  scheme,  which  substituted  for  the  three 
presidential  armies  fjjir  Army  onr^a  n.11  anb^rdinate  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  India.  Portions  of  my  recommendation  began  to 
be  carried  into  effect  directly  they  had  received  the  sanction  of  the 
authorities  in  England — such  as  the  amalgamation  of  the  Commis- 
sariat, Pay,  Ordnance,  and  Stud  departments — but  it  was  not  untO 
April,  1895,  sLxtee;^  Yff^"*  "■^^^''  ^^"  proposal  had  been  recommended 
by  the  (jovemmcnt  of  India,  and  although,  during  that  period,  four 
successive  Viceroys,  each  backed  up  by  a  unanimous  Council,  had 
declared  themselves  strongly  in  favour  of  the  change,  that  the  finishing 
touch  was  given  to  the  new  organization,  by  the  aboUtion  of  the  offices 
of  Commanders-in-Chief  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  and  the  creation  of 
four  Army  Corps,  namely,  the  Punjab,  the  Bengal,  the  Madras,  and 
the  Bombay,  each  commanded  by  a  Lieutenant- General. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

My  ynie  and  I  thought  and  talked  much  over  our  new  life  on  the 
frontier,  to  which  we  both  looked  forwainl  with  great  interest  and 
pleasure,  but,  before  entering  upon  it,  we  settled  to  go  home  for  a  time 
to  place  our  boy  at  school  and  see  oiur  friends,  and  we  were  arranging 
our  plans  accordingly,  when  suddenly  our  *  castles  in  the  air  *  were 

*  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal. 
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dashed  to  the  ground  by  a  ruthless  blow  from  the  hand  of  Fate,  and 
the  wholo  of  India,  the  whole  of  the  civihzed  world,  was  struck  with 
grief,  horror,  and  indignation  at  the  awful  news  of  the  maaeaore  at 
Kabul  of  Cavagnari  and  hie  gallant  companions. 

Throughout  the  month  ot  August  telegrams  and  letters  constantly 
came  from  Cavagnari  (now  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  a  E.C.B.)  to  the 
Viceroy,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and  myself,  in  which  he  always 
expressed  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  he 
was  perfectly  content  with  bis  position,  and  felt  himself  quite  secure ; 
and  in  bis  very  last  letter,  dated  the  SOth  August,  received  after  hia 
death,  he  wrote :  '  I  personally  believe  that  Yakub  Khan  will  turn  out 
to  be  a  very  good  ally,  and  that  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  tiini  to  bis 
engagements.'  His  last  telegram  to  the  Viceroy,  dated  the  2nd  ' 
September,  concluded  with  the  worda, '  All  well.'  Cavagnari  mentioned 
in  one  of  his  letters  that  the  Afghan  aoldiera  were  inchned  to  be 
mutinouB,  and  in  another  that  a  dispute  had  arisen  in  the  bazaar 
between  (hem  and  the  men  of  the  British  escort,  but  at  (he  tame  time 
he  expressed  his  confidence  in  the  Amtr's  abiUty  and  determination  to 
maintain  order ;  I  could  not,  however,  help  being  anxious  about 
Cavagnari,  or  divest  myself  of  the  feeling  that  he  might  be  over- 
estimating Yakub  Khan's  power,  even  if  His  Highness  had  the  will,  to 
protect  the  Mission. 

Between  one  and  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  September, 
I  was  awakened  by  my  wife  telling  me  that  a  telegraph  man  had  been 
wandering  round  the  house  and  calling  for  some  time,  but  that  no  one 
had  answered  him.'*  I  p^t  up,  went  downstairs,  and,  taking  the 
telegram  from  the  man,  brought  it  up  to  my  dressing-room,  and 
opened  it;  it  proved  to  be  from  Captain  Conolly,  Political  Oflioer  at 
Alikhel,  dated  the  4th  September.  The  contents  told  mo  that  my 
worst  fears — fears  I  had  hardly  acknowledged  to  myself— had  been 
only  too  fully  realized.     The  telegram  ran : 

'One  Jelaladhl  Ghilzai,  «lio  says  he  is  iu  Sir  Louis  Cavsgnari'a  seci'et 
Hcrvioe,  lias  arrived  in  hot  haste  (rom  Kahitl,  and  Boltmuly  atatea  tliat  yester- 
day muruing  the  Residency  was  attacked  by  three  rvgiments  wlio  hwl  tiiutinied 
fur  their  pay,  tliey  liaxiog  guns,  and  beiue  Joined  by  a  portion  of  six  other 
raiments.  "Tlie  Embassy  and  escort  were  defending  theniselvea  when  he  left 
about  uooo  yeatcrday,     I  hojie  to  receive  further  newa.' 

I  was  paralyzed  for  the  moment,  but  was  roused  by  my  vrife  calling 
out, '  What  is  it  ?  Is  it  bad  newa  from  Kabul  T  She  had  divined  m; 
feani  about  Cavagnari,  and  hod  been  as  aniioua  about  him  as  I  had 
been  myself.  I  replied, '  Yea,  very  bad,  if  true.  I  hope  it  is  not.' 
But  I  felt  it  was.  I  woke  my  A.D.C.,  and  sent  him  off  at  onoe  to  the 
Viceroy  with  the  telegram.  The  evil  tidinga  apread  rapidly.  I  was 
*  There  arc  no  such  things  as  hells  or  knockers  in  India. 
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no  sooner  dressed  than  Mr.  Alfred  Lyall  arrived.  ^Ye  talked  matters 
over,  I  despatched  a  telegram*  to  Captain  Conolly,  and  we  then  went 
off  to  Lord  Lytton. 

Early  as  it  was,  I  found  the  Council  assembled.  The  gravity  of  the 
situation  was  thoroughly  appreciated,  and  it  was  imanimously  decided 
that,  should  the  disastrous  report  prove  to  be  true,  troops  must 
proceed  to  Kabul  with  the  least  possible  delay  to  avenge  or,  if  happily 
incorrect  or  exaggerated,  to  support  the  Mission. 

Sir  Samuel  Browne's  force  had  been  broken  up.  Sir  Donald  Stewart 
was  in  far  off  Kandahar,  and  his  troops  had,  all  but  a  small  number, 
left  on  their  return  march  to  India ;  the  Kuram  force  was,  therefore, 
the  only  one  in  a  position  to  reach  Kabul  quickly,  and  I  was  ordered 
to  proceed  at  once  to  Kuram  and  resume  my  command. 

As  a  preliminary  measure,  Brigadier- General  Massy,  who  had  been 
placed  in  temporary  command  during  my  absence,  was  directed  to 
move  troops  to  the  Shutargardan,  where  they  were  to  entrench  them- 
selves and  await  orders,  while  Stewart  was  directed  to  stop  all 
regiments  on  their  way  back  to  India,  and  himself  hold  fast  at 
Kandahar. 

During  the  day  further  telegrams  were  received  confirming  the 
truth  of  the  first  report,  and  telling  of  the  Mission  having  been  over- 
whelmed and  every  member  of  it  cruelly  massacred;  and  later 
Captain  ConoUy  telegraphed  that  messengers  had  arrived  from  the 
Amir  bringing  two  letters  addressed  to  me  giving  his  version  of  what 
had  occurred. 

During  the  few  hours  I  remained  at  Simla  I  was  busily  engaged  in 
discussing  with  Sir  Frederick  Haines  the  formation  of  the  Kabul 
Field  Force,t  as  my  new  command  was  designated,  and  the  many 

*  *  Lose  no  time  and  s[)are  no  money  to  obtain  reliable  information  of  what 
is  going  on  in  Kabul,  and  keep  me  constantly  informed  by  urgent  telegrams; 
I  am  in  lio|>es  that  .Telaladin's  report  will  turn  out  to  be  greatly  exaggerated, 
if  not  untnie.  As,  however,  his  intelligence  is  sure  to  spread  ana  cause  a 
certain  amount  of  excitement,  warn  General  Massy  and  Mr.  Christie  (the 
Political  Officer  in  Kuram)  to  bo  on  the  alert.' 

t  The  Kabul  Field  Force  was  composed  as  follows : 

Artillery. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  B.  L.  Gordon,  commanding. 

Captain  J.  W.  Inge,  Adjutant. 

F/A,  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  Major  J.  C.  Smyth-Windham. 

Cy3,  Royal  Artillery,  Miyor  Syaney  Parry. 

No.  1  (Kohat)  Mountain  Battery  (four  guns),  Captain  Mor^n. 

No.  2  (Derajat)  Mountain  Batterv  (four  guns),  Captain  Swinley. 

Two  GatUng  guns,  Captain  Broadfoot 

Engineers. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  i&.  Perkins,  C.B.,  commanding. 
Lieutenant  F.  Spratt,  Adjutant 
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important  matters  which  had  to  be  coneidered.  More  troopa  had  to 
be  hurried  np,  for  it  would  be  necessary  to  hold  Euram  is  strength 
while  I  moved  on  to  Kabul,  and,  as  communication  by  the  Shutargardan 
could  not  be  depended  upon  after  December,  on  account  of  anow,  the 
Khyber  route  would  have  to  be  opened  out. 

At  the  conunenoement  ot  the  last  year's  campaign  my  anxiety  bad 
been  ao  largely  increased  by  having  been  given  officers  totally  inex- 
perienced in  war  to  fill  the  higher  poets  in  the  Kuram  column,  that  I 
did  not  hesitate  to  press  upon  the  ConunaJider- in -Chief,  now  that 
I  had  a  far  more  difficult  operation  to  carry  through,  the  importance  of 
my  senior  officers  being  tried  men  on  whom  I  could  implicitly  rely; 
and  I  succeeded  in  getting  for  the  command  of  my  two  Infan^ 
brigades  Herbert  Macpberaon*  and  T.  D.  Balier.t  the  Viceroy's  Mili- 
tary Secretary,  both  of  whom  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  service,  while  the 
former  had  abeady  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  field. 

To  the  command  of  the  Artillery  and  Cavalry,  Lieu  tenant -Colonel 
B.  Gordon  and  Brigadier-Oeneral  Massy  wore  appointed,  neither  of 
whom  had  much  experience  of  war.  Gordon  had  served  in  Central  India 
during  the  Mutiny,  and  Massy  by  his  pluck  as  a  subaltern  of  Infantry 

Cuptaiu  Woo(ltbor|)«,  R.E.,  in  charge  of  surveying. 

Caiitain  Stmtton,  tirtA  Regiment,  in  charge  of  Bignalling. 

Lieutenant  F.  Itum-Murdooh,  R.K.,  Eoysl  Engineer  Park. 
Cavalrv. 

Brigadier -Genei-sl  W,  D.  Msssy,  coromsndiD^. 

Lieutenant  J.  P.  Brabaion,  10th  Hussars,  Brigade-Major. 

9th  lancers,  Lieutenant-Colouel  R.  S.  CleUnd. 

-■ith  Punjab  Cavahy,  Major  B.  Willlama. 

12tb  Bengal  Cavalry,  Major  Qreen. 

14th  Bengal  Lancers,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Boas. 
laT  Infantbt  Bbioadb. 

Brigadier-Geneml  H.  Maopheraon,  C.B.,  V.C,  commanding. 

CapUin  G.  de  C.  Morton,  8th  Foot,  Brigade-Major. 

67th  Foot,  Lieutenant -Colonel  C.  B.  Knowlea. 

02nd  Highlaodera,  LiautanaQt-Colonel  G.  H,  Parker. 

28th  Punjab  Infantry,  Ueutanant-Colonel  J.  Hudson. 
2-sD  Infantry  Brjoade. 

Brigadier-General  T.  D.  Baker,  C.B.,  18th  Foot,  commanding. 

Captain  W.  C.  Farwell,  2flth  Punjab  Infantry,  Brigade-Major. 

72nd  Highlanders,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Brownlow. 

5th  Gurkhas,  Lieutenant- Colonel  Fitz-Hugh, 

Bth  Punjab  Infantry,  Lieutenaut- Colonel  J.  Hacqueen. 

Srd  Sikhs,  Lieutenant-CoIouel  G.  N.  Money. 

23rd  Pioneers,  Lieutenant- Colonel  Currie. 
'  The  late  Lieaton ant- General  Sir  Herbert  MacphersoD,  V.C,  K-QB.,  who 
died  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  Madras. 

t  The  late  Sir  Honias  Baker,  E.C.B.,  who  died  as  Qnartennaater-General 
at  the  Horst  Ootids. 
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in  (he  Crimea  had  gained  for  himaelf  the  lobrigvet  of  '  Redan '  MaMy. 
But  he  had  not  served  with  Cavalrj  in  the  field,  and  from  my  alight 
acquaintance  with  him  I  could  not  say  whether  he  pOHBesBed  the  vety 
exceptional  qualitiea  required  in  a  Cavalry  Commander. 

My  staff  had  proved  themselves  so  capable  and  reliable  that  I  had  no 
wiah  to  make  any  cban^  ;  it  was,  however,  materially  strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  Colonel  MacOregor,*  as '  Chief  of  the  Staff,'  with 
Captain  Combe.t  10th  Hussars,  and  Lieutenant  Manners  Smitbt  aa 
Deputy -AssiHtant  Quartermaster- Generals. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Durand  ^  was  attached  to  me  aa  Political  Secretary,  and 
Major  Hastings  as  Political  Officer,  in  place  of  Colonel  Waterfield,  who 
was  hori  de  combat  from  a  broken  leg.  Hugh  Gough,  with  the  rank 
of  Brigadier- General,  and  Major  Mark  Heathcote  as  his  aBBistant,  were 
placed  in  charge  of  the  lines  of  communication. 

Before  leaving  Simla  I  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  Lord  Lytton.  I  found 
him  in  a  state  of  deep  distress  and  depression.  To  a  man  of  hia 
afleotionate  disposition,  the  fate  of  Cavagnari,  for  whom  he  had  a  great 
personal  regard,  was  a  real  grief.  But  on  public  grounds  he  felt  still 
more  strongly  the  collapse  of  the  Mission  and  the  consequent  heavy 
blow  to  the  policy  he  had  ao  much  at  heart,  viz.,  the  rectification  of 
our  detectiyg  frnntier.  and  the  rendering  India  secure  against  foreign 
aggression — a  pohcy  which,  though  scouted  at  the  time  by  a  party 
which  later  became  all-powerful,  has  since  been  justified  by  the  action 
of  successive  Oovemmenta,  Liberal  and  CoDBervative  alike,  until  at  the 
present  moment  our  frontier  is  gradually  becoming  what  Lord  Lytton, 
with  his  clear  foreaightedness  and  intelligent  appreciation  of  our  reapon- 
sibihtiea  and  India's  requirements,  would  then  have  mode  it. 

In  answer  to  my  request  for  instructions  as  to  the  line  I  should  take 
about  our  future  relations  with  the  Afghans,  Lord  Lytton  said  ;  '  You 
can  tell  them  we  shall  never  again  altogether  withdraw  from  Afghanistan, 
and  that  those  who  help  you  will  bo  befriended  and  protected  by  the 
British  Government.' 

While  I  was  with  Lord  Lytton,  a  telegram  ||  was  brought  in  from 


d  a  few  y 

§  Now   Sir   Mortimer  Durand,  K. C.S.I. ,   K.C.I.E.,  British   Minister  at 
Trhersn. 

II  Trlboham  dated  8th  September,  1879. 
From  To 

Captain  Cokolly,  Fohbion  Secretart, 

Alike  RU  Biula. 

'  dear  Ihe  Zinc.— Sirksi  Khan,  bearer  of  the  Amir's  Brst  letter,  confirms 
firevious  reports  of  disaster,  and  deacribn  how  K^hah  Khan  visited  the 
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Captain  Conolly,  reporting  the  detoOa  of  the  attack  upon  the  Etn- 
boMj,  88  given  to  him  by  the  mesBenger  who  had  been  entrusted  by 
the  Amir  to  deliver  the  two  letters  nddreBsed  to  me.  In  this  telegram 
Conolly  solicited  inBlructiona  as  to  n^athew^^^cocg|municat^^Jie 
Amir  in  reply  to  His  HiehnBRHH  reniiR.t  for  ai^,  und  innnirpd  whnthnr 
he  was  at  liberty  to  malie  terms  with  one  Badshah  Khan,  an  influential 
Ghilzai  Chief,  who  had  come  to  Alikhel  to  offer  his  services. 

The  following  telegram  was  sent  in  reply  by  the  Foreign  Secretary : 
'  Your  t«1egTam  Gth.  Reply  to  the  Amir  at  once  Troiii  tlie  Viceroy  that  a 
strong  British  force  iinder  General  Robeits  nill  march  spe«dily  on  Kabul 
U>  his  rehet,  finni  the  Shutaroardan,  and  that  he  shauld  use  all  liis  teaources 
to  co-operate  ^th,  and  facilitate,  the  advance  of  the  troojis  through  his 
country.  Vour  propowl  to  subsidize  Badshah  Khan  and  accept  his  services 
is  approved.     Boberta  will  aend  detailed  instructioDS. ' 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  (September  6th)  I  left  Simla, 
accompanied  by  my  wife  as  far  as  Umballa,  where  I  found  my  staff 
waiting  for  me.  She  saw  us  off  In  the  trtun,  bidding  ub  a  cheery  good- 
bye and  good  lucli,  but  I  am  afraid  the  return  journey  nrnst  have  been 
a  sad  one  for  her. 

Thought  for  the  immediate  future  tilled  my  mind  as  we  sped  on  our 
way  to  the  front,  and  not  a  few  difficulties  connected  with  the  pro- 
posed advance  on  Kabul  presented  themselves  to  me.  My  chief  causes 
for  anxiety  were  the  insufficiency  of  transport,  and  the  great  oxtent  of 
the  lines  of  communioation  which  would  have  to  be  guarded.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  hold  the  country  in  strength  from  Thai  to  the 
Shutargardan,  a  distance  of  115  miles,  nntU  such  time  as  the  Khjber 
route  could  be  opened,  and  I  felt  that  the  force  at  my  disposal  (7,500 
men  and  22  gaaa)  was  none  too  large  for  the  work  before  it,  considering 


spot,  and  saw  the  dead  bodies  of  ttie  Envoy,  BtafT,  and  escort.  Of  the  latter, 
some  nine  sowars  are  said  to  have  been  out  gettins  grass  that  day,  and  were 
not  killed  with  the  rest ;  defence  was  very  stubborn,  sjid  the  loss  of  the 
Kabulia  heavy,  put  down  at  one  hundred,  or  more.  Finding  they  could  not 
storm  the  place,  the  routineers  set  lire  to  the  doorway  below,  and,  when  that 
gave  way,  swarmed  iu  and  up  to  the  upper  story,  overwhelmed  the  defenders, 
and  sacked  tlie  place. 

'The  second  letter 
bassy  Mehmandar, 
le  as  tliat  first  received. 

'  If  an  advance  on  Kabul  is  decided  on  to  revenge  maaaacre  of  Embassy, 
and  also  to  quiet  surrounding  tribes,  wliom  any  (!)  action  would  tempt  to 
break  out,  it  appears  to  me  airimportant  to  secure  safe  passage  of  the  Shutar- 
gardan, and  witli  tllia  object  to  subsidize  Badsbah  Khan  handsomely. 

'  1  have  detained  the  Kabul  messengers  pending  receipt  of  instnictions  as 
to  the  hne  of  policy  to  follow,  and  what  to  conmiunicate  to  the  Amir  or 
Badsbah  Kltan,  The  former  invokes  our  aid  ;  the  latter  eipressea  himself, 
through  his  mesaeoger,  anxious  to  serve  us.  Once  in  Logar  valley,  where 
they  have  had  a  bumper  harvest,  we  could  live  on  the  country.' 

26—2 
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that  I  should  have  to  provide  a  garrison  for  the  Shutargardan,  if  not 
for  other  posts  between  that  place  and  Eabxil. 

My  Commissariat  arrangements,  too,  caused  me  many  miflgivings, 
increased  by  the  fact  that  Major  Badcock,  my  chief  Commissariat 
Officer,  and  Major  Collett,  my  Assistant  Quartermaster-General,  who 
had  afforded  such  valuable  aid  in  Kuram,  thinking  the  war  was  at  an 
end,  had  taken  leave  to  England.  My  doubts  vanished,  however,  and 
my  spirits  rose  at  the  sight  of  my  brave  troops,  and  the  enthusiastic 
welcome  they  gave  me  as  I  rode  through  Kuram  on  the  12th  Sep- 
tember on  my  wa}^  to  Alikhel.  A  splendid  spirit  pervaded  the  whole 
force ;  the  men*s  hearts  were  on  fire  with  eager  desire  to  press  on  to 
Kabul,  and  be  led  against  the  miscreants  who  had  foully  massaored  our 
countrymen,  and  I  felt  assured  that  whatever  it  was  possible  for  daunt- 
less courage,  unselfish  devotion,  and  firm  determination  to  achieve, 
would  be  achieved  by  my  gallant  soldiers. 

On  reaching  Alikhel,  Captain  ConoUy  handed  to  me  the  Amir's 
letters,'^'  to  which  I  replied  at  once,  and  the  next  day,  under  instructions 

*  Translation  of  a  Lettkr  from  the  Amir  of  Kabul  to  General 
Roberts,  dated  Kabul,  8  a.m.,  the  3rd  Septfjiber,  1879. 

(After  coiiipliments.)  The  troops  who  had  assembled  for  ])ay  at  the  Bala 
Ilissar  suddenly  broke  out  and  stoned  their  officers,  and  then  all  rushed  to 
the  Residency  and  stoned  it,  receiving  in  return  a  hail  of  ballets.  Con- 
fusion and  distiu'bance  roacbed  such  a  noiglit  that  it  was  impossible  to  quiet 
it.  People  from  Slierpur  and  coimtry  around  the  Bala  Hissar,  and  city 
])eople  of  all  classes,  ix)ured  into  the  Bala  Hissar  and  began  destroying  work- 
shops, Artillery  jtark,  and  magazine  ;  and  all  tlic  troops  and  people  attacked 
the  Residency.  Meanwhile,  I  sent  Daud  Shah^  to  help  the  Envoy.  On 
reaching  the  Residency,  lie  was  unhorsed  by  stones  and  spears,  and  is  now 
dying.  I  then  sent  Sirdar  Yahia  Khan  and  my  own  son,  the  heir-apparent, 
with  the  Koran  to  the  troops ;  but  no  use.  I  then  sent  well-known  Syada 
and  Mullahs  of  eacli  class,  but  of  no  avail ;  up  till  now,  evening,  the  distur- 
bance continues.  It  will  be  seen  how  it  ends.  I  am  grieved  with  this  oon- 
fusing  state  of  things.  It  is  almost  beyond  conception.  (Here  follow  the 
date  and  the  Amir's  seal.) 

Second  Letter  from  the  Amir,  dated  Kabul,  the  4th 

September,  1879. 

Yesteixlay,  from  8  a.m.  till  evening,  thousands  assembled  to  destroy  the 
Embassy.  There  has  been  much  loss  of  life  on  both  sides.  At  evenine  they 
set  fire  to  the  Residency.  All  yesterday  and  up  till  now,  I  with  five 
attendants  have  been  besieged.  I  have  no  certain  news  of  the  Envoy,  whether 
he  and  his  people  have  been  killed  in  their  quarters,  or  been  seized  and 
brought  out.  Afghanistan  is  ruined ;  the  troora,  city,  and  surrounding 
(country  have  thrown  off  their  yoke  of  allegiance.  Daud  Shah  is  not  expected 
to  recover  ;  all  his  attendants  were  killed.  The  workshops  and  masazme  are 
totally  gutted— in  fact,  my  kingdom  is  ruined.  After  God,  I  look  to  the 
Government  for  aid  and  advice.  My  true  friendship  and  honesty  of  purpose 
\n\l  be  proved  as  clear  as  dayUght.     By  this  misfortune  I  have  lost  my  friend, 

^  The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Afghan  army. 
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from  (he  GovemmeDt  of  India,  I  wrote  to  Hib  Higtmeae  that,  in  con- 
formity with  hifl  own  Bpacial  request  that  an  English  officer  should  be 
deputed  as  Envoy  to  his  Court,  and  on  condition  that  he  would  hioi- 
self  be  responsible  for  the  protection  and  honourable  treatmect  of  such 
an  Envoy,  Mapr  Cavognari  and  three  British  officers  had  been  allowed 
to  go  to  Kabul,  all  of  whom  within  six  weeks  had  been  ruthlessly 
murdered  by  his  troops  and  subjects  ;  that  his  inability  to  carry  oat  ths 
treaty  engagements,  and  his  powerlessness  to  establish  his  authority, 
even  in  his  own  capital,  having  thus  become  apparent,  an  English 
army  would  now  advance  on  Kabul  with  the  double  object  of  con- 
sohdating  his  Government,  should  he  himself  loyally  do  his  best  to  fulfil 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  of  eiacting  retribution  from  the  murderen 
of  the  British  Mission.  But  that,  although  His  Highness  laid  great 
stress  in  his  letter  of  the  4th  September  on  the  sincerity  of  his  friend- 
ship, my  Government  had  been  informed  that  emissaries  had  been 
despatched  From  Kabul  to  rouse  the  country  people  and  tribes  against 
us,  and  as  this  action  appeared  inconsistent  with  friendly  intentions,  I 
considered  it  necessary  for  His  Highness  to  send  a  confidential  repre- 
sentative to  confer  with  me  and  explain  his  object. 

I  had  little  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the  report  that  the  Amir  was 
using  every  e3brt  to  incite  the  Ghilzais  and  other  tribes  to  oppose  us, 
and  I  was  confirmed  in  my  conviction  by  a  Native  gentleman,  Nawab 
Ghulam  Hussein  Khan,*  at  one  time  our  agent  at  Kabul,  who  told 
me  that,  although  he  did  nut  believe  that  Yakub  Khan  had  actually 
planned  the  massacre  of  the  Embassy,  be  had  certainly  taken  no  steps 
to  prevent  it,  and  that  he,  Ghulam  Hussein  Klian,  was  convinced  that 
the  Amir  was  now  playing  us  false.  It  was,  therefore,  a  rehef  to  find 
awaiting  me  at  Alikhel  several  of  the  leading  men  from  the  neighbour- 
ing districts,  to  whom  I  had  telegraphed,  before  leaving  Simla,  asking 
them  to  meet  me. 

These  men  were  profuse  in  their  proffers  of  assistance,  and,  although 
I  did  not  place  a  great  deal  of  faith  in  their  promises,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that,  notwithstanding  Yakub  Khan's  treacherous  efforts  to 
stir  up  the  tribes,  if  I  could  only  piuh  on  rapidly  with  a  fairly  strong 
force,  I  need  not  anticipate  any  opposition  that  I  ooold  not  overcome. 
Everything  depended  on  speed,  but  rapidity  of  movement  depended  on 
the  condition  of  the  transport  service,  and  myinspection of  theanlmala, 
as  I  passed  through  Kuram,  was  not  calculated  to  raise  hopes  of  being 
able  to  make  a  very  quick  advance ;  for,  owing  to  continuous  hard 
work  and  the  want  of  a  staff  of  trained  transport  attendants,  the 


the  Envoy,  and  also  my  kiugdoiD.     I  am  terribly  grieved  and  perplexed. 
(Here  follow  the  date  and  tha  Amir's  seal.) 

*  The  Nanab  wts  on  his  way  from  Ksudahar  to  Kabul,  but  on  hearing  of 
, ■•"^hel. 


IS  to  Alikhel. 
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numbers  of  animals  had  steadily  diminished,  and  those  that  remained 
were  for  the  most  part  sickly  and  out  of  condition. 

On  the  16th  of  September  I  issued  a  Proclamation,'*^  copies  of  which 
I  caused  to  be  sent  to  the  peox)le  of  Kabul,  Ghazni,  and  all  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes ;  this,  I  hoped,  would  facilitate  our  advance,  and  reassure 
those  who  had  taken  no  part  in  tlie  attack  on  the  Residency.  I  alfio 
wrote  a  letter*!*  to  the  mahka  of  the  Logar  valley,  whose  territory  we 

*  Translation  of  a  Proclamation  issukd  by  Major-General  Sir 

Frederick  Roberts. 

AHkhel,  \Wi  September,  1879. 

Be  itknoMMi  to  all  the  Chiefs  and  the  people  of  the  country  of  Kabul  audits 
dependencies  that,  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  concluded  in  May,  1879, 
eorresjwnding  to  Jamdi-ul-Akhir  1296  Hyri,  between  the  two  great  Govern- 
ments, and  to  the  terms  of  which  His  Highness  the  Amir  expressed  his  assent, 
and  agreed  to  the  location  of  an  Envoy  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty  the  Empress, 
a  Biitish  Envoy  was,  at  the  special  request  of  His  Highness  the  Amir,  located 
at  the  Kabul  Court,  and  the  Amir  guaranteed  that  he  should  be  treated 
honourably  and  protected. 

Within  six  weeks  after  the  said  Envoy  was  received  at  and  entered  Kabul 
the  whole  Embassy  was  besieged  and  massacred  in  the  very  citadel  of  Hia 
Highness  the  Amir,  Avho  could  not  save  or  protect  them  from  the  hands  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  people.  From  this,  the  lack  of  ])ower  of  the  Amir  and  the 
weakness  of  his  authority  in  his  capital  itself  are  quite  apjNirent  and  manifest. 
For  this  reason  the  British  troops  are  advancing  for  the  purpose  of  takinj^  a 
})ublic  vengeance  on  behalf  of  the  deceased  as  well  as  of  obtaining  satisfaction 
(///.,  consolidation)  of  the  terms  entered  into  in  the  Treaty'  concluded.  The 
British  trocqm  ai*e  entering  Afghanistan  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
royal  authority  of  His  Highness  the  Amir  on  conuition  that  His  Highness 
loyally  uses  those  iiowoi-s  for  the  maintenance  of  friendship  and  of  amicable 
relations  with  the  Biitish  Government.  This  is  the  only  course  by  which  the 
Amir's  kingdom  can  remain  intact,  and  (by  which)  also  the  friendly  senti- 
ments and  sincerity  expressed  in  his  letter  of  the  4th  September,  18/9,  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  (said)  event  can  be  proved. 

For  the  purj^ose  of  removing  any  doubt  about  the  concord  of  the  two 
Governments,  the  Amir  has  been  addressed  to  depute  a  confidential  agent  to 
my  camp.  The  British  force  will  not  punish  or  injure  anyone  except  the 
jiei-sons  who  have  taken  part  or  joined  in  the  massacre  of  the  Embassy  unless 
they  offer  opi)osition.  All  the  rest,  the  small  and  great,  who  are  uncon- 
cerned (therein)  may  rest  assured  of  this.  Carriage  and  supplies  of  every 
description  should  be  brought  into  the  British  camp.  Full  price  and  hire 
shall  be  paid  for  everything  that  may  be  taken.  Whereas  mercy  and  humanity 
are  the  characteristics  of  this  great  Government,  this  X)roclamation  is  issued 
beforehand  for  the  information  of  the  people  at  large. 

t  Translation  of  a  Letter  from  Major-Gen eral  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts  to  certain  inaliks  of  the  Logar  Valley. 

From  the  Proclamation  already  issued  by  me,  you  will  have  learnt  the 
reasons  for  the  march  of  the  British  trooi)s  to  Kabul.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, by  the  movement  of  troops,  intenas  to  exact  retribution  for  the  massacre 
of  the  Embassy  and  to  aid  His  Highness  the  Amir  in  restoring  order. 

Let  all  those  not  concerned  in  the  massacre  rest  assured,  provided  no  oppo- 
sition is  shown. 
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must  euter  directly  we  had  crossed  (lie  Shntorgardoa,  and  whose  co- 
operation I  was  moat  unions  to  obtiun.  On  the  IBtb  I  again  wrote*  to 
the  Amir,  enclosing  copies  of  these  two  documenta,  and  informing  him 
that  1  was  still  awaiting  a  reply  to  my  first  letter  and  the  arrival  of 
His  Highnesa'it  confidential  representative  ;  that  I  hoped  he  would 
soon  issue  the  necessary  orders  for  the  furtherance  of  our  plans,  and 
that  he  might  rest  assured  of  the  support  of  the  British  Government. 

On  the  19th  September  matters  had  so  for  progressed  that  I  was  able 
to  tell  the  Viceroy  that  Brigadier-General  Baker  was  entrenched  with 
his  brigade  on  the  Shutargardon,  and  engaged  in  improving  the  road 
to  Kuahi,  the  first  halting-place  in  the  Logar  valley ;  that  supplies 
were  being  collected  by  means  of  local  transport ;  (hat  I  was  bringing 
up  reserve  ammunition  and  treasure  from  the  rear  on  Artillery 
waggons ;  and  that  every  possible  effort  was  being  made  to  render  the 
force  mobile. 

On  the  2(Hh  I  received  the  Amir's  reply.  He  ezpreaaed  regret  that 
he  was  unable  to  come  to  Alikliel  himself,  but  intimated  that  he  was 
sending  two  conRdentisl  agents,  his  Mustaufi  (Finance  Minister), 
Habibulla  Khan,  and  his  Wazir  [Prime  Minister),  Shah  Mahomed 
Ehan,  who  accordingly  arrived  the  neit  day. 

At  each  interview  I  had  with  these  gentlemon  during  the  three  days 
tliey  remained  in  my  camp,  thej  impressed  upon  me  that  the  Amir 
was  inclined  to  be  most  ^iendly,  and  that  his  only  wish  was  to  be 
guided  by  the  advice  of  the  British  Government.  But,  notwithstanding 
these  plausible  assurances,  I  soon  discovered  that  Yakub  Khan's  re^ 
object  in  sending  these  two  high  ofBoials  was  to  stop  the  advance  of 
the  force,  and  induce  me  to  leave  the  punishment  of  the  troops  who 
had  committed  the  massacre  in  the  hands  of  the  Afghan  authorities,  or 
else  to  delay  us  long  enough  to  give  time  for  the  whole  country  to  rise 
agtunst  us. 

As  the  conversations  which  were  carried  on  at  the  meetings  with  the 
Afghan  agents  are  interesting,  and  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
subsequent  proceedings,  I  give  in  the  Appendix  the  notes  taken  at  the 
time  by  my  PoUtical  Secretary. 

I  was  anxious  to  keep  one  of  the  Amir's  representatives  with  me, 


His  Highness  the  Amir,  in  comiuunications  received  by  me,  expresses  his 
friendship,  and  wislies  to  continue  amicable  relations.  As  the  British  tioopa 
under  my  command  will  shortly  enter  the  Logar  valley,  I  write  to  reassure 
you,  and  expect  that  you  will  inform  all  the  residents  of  the  valley  not  con- 
cerned iu  ttie  late  hateful  maaaacre  the  purpori:  of  ttie  I'roclamation,  and  give 
every  assistance  in  providing  carriage  and  supplies  required  for  the  troops,  for 
which  adequate  hire  and  paymsut  will  be  made,  f  liope  tbst  after  the  above 
assurauoe  all  the  headmen  will  come  to  meet  me  in  my  camp,  where  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  them. 

*  This  letter  is  given  in  full  in  the  Appendix. 
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but  neither  of  them  was  willing  to  remain,  so  I  felt  bound  to  let  them 
both  depart,  taking  with  them  the  following  letter  to  the  Amir : 

To  His  Highness  the  Amir  of  Kabul. 

Canip,  AlikJiel,  25th  September,  1879. 

(Alter  complimuuts.)  I  liave  received  Your  Highiiess's  two  letters  of  the 
19th  and  20th  Sej)teiul>er  (1st  and  2nd  Shawal),  dclivei-ed  to  me  by  the  hands 
of  Your  Highncss's  two  confidential  representatives,  Mustauti  Habibulla  Khan 
and  Wazir  Shah  Mahomed. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  Your  Highness  for  sending  me  two  such  well-known 
men,  and  of  such  character  as  the  Mustaufi  and  the  Wazir.  Tliev  have 
informed  me  of  Your  Highncss's  wishea,  and  I  quite  understcund  all  they 
liave  told  me.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  season  is  so  late,  and  tliat  winta* 
will  soon  be  here  ;  but  there  is  yet  time  for  a  British  army  to  reach  Kabul 
before  the  great  cold  sets  in. 

The  Viceroy  of  India  is  much  concenied  that  there  should  have  been  any 
delay  in  promptly  acceding  to  Your  Highncss's  request  for  advice  and  assist- 
ance, as  conveyed  in  Your  Highncss's  letters  of  the  3rd  and  4th  instant.  It 
was  His  Excellency's  earnest  wish  that  troops  should  march  on  Kabul  at  once, 
so  as  to  ensure  Your  Highncss's  personal  safety  and  aid  Your  Highness  in 
restoring  peace  and  order  at  your  capital. 

Unfortunately,  the  want  of  transport,  and  the  necessity  for  collecting  a 
certain  amount  of  supplies,  have  caused  a  few  weeks'  delay  ;  it  is,  however,  a 
source  of  gratification  and  happiness  to  the  Viceroy  to  learn  that  Your  High- 
ncss's safety  is  not  at  present  endan^red,  and  His  Excellency  trusts  Your 
Highness  will  be  able  to  keep  everythnig  quiet  in  your  kingdom,  until  such 
time  as  British  ti*ooi>8  may  reach  Kabul. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  infoiin  Your  Higliness  that  news  reached  me 
yesterday  of  the  dejwirture  of  a  considerable  force  from  Kandahar  under  tlie 
command  of  a  brave  and  distinguished  ofiicer,  and  that  a  large  body  of  ti'oops, 
under  conmiand  of  General  Briglit,  were  ailvancing  rapidly  from  Peshawar  to 
Jalalabad  and  onwards  tid  Ctandamak  to  Kabul.  My  own  force  will,  I  hope, 
be  in  a  state  to  march  lie  fore  long.  As  Your  Highness  is  aware,  the  Shutar- 
gardan  has  been  occupied  for  some  days.  Meanwhile  regiments  of  Cavalry  and 
Infantry  and  batteries  of  Artillery  have  reached  Kuram  to  replace  those  I  am 
taking  on  with  me,  and  to  reinforce  my  own  column  should  a  necessity  for 
more  trooi«  arise — a  contingency  I  do  not  in  tlio  least  expect 

Tlie  Viceroy  of  India,  in  His  Excellency's  anxiety  for  Your  Highness's 
welfare  and  safety,  issued  orders  tliat  each  of  the  three  annies,  now  advancing 
from  Kandahar,  Kuram,  and  the  Khyber,  should  be  strong  enough  to  overcome 
any  opposition  Your  Highness's  enemies  could  possibly  otfer.  That  each  is 
strong  enough  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

I  understand  that  tliere  is  no  one  at  Kelat-i-Ghilzai  or  Ghazni  to  stop  the 
progi'ess  of  the  troops  en  route  from  Kandahar.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore, 
wliy  they  should  not  reach  Kabul  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  Khyber  tribes,  having  understood  and  appreciated  the  Treaty  of  peace 
made  by  Vour  Highness  with  the  British  Government  in  May  last,  nave 
unanimously  agreed  to  assist  the  troops  from  Peshawar  in  every  way,  and  are 
now  eager  to  keep  tlie  road  through  the  Khyber  safe,  and  to  place  all  tlieir 
trans]K>rt  animals  at  the  dis])Osal  of  the  British  Commander,  who  will  thus  be 
enabled  to  concentrate  his  force  rapidly  at  Kabul.  Through  the  kindness  of 
Your  Highness  I  have  ex])crienced  much  less  difficulty  than  I  could  have 
exiMjcted,  and  I  may  now  reasonably  hope  to  bo  with  Your  Highness  at  least 
as  soon  as  either  the  Kandahar  or  Khyber  column. 
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I  look  Tomard  with  great  pleasure  to  tlie  meeting  irith  Your  HighneBS, 
and  trust  that  you  will  continue  your  kind  asaiHtance  to  obtain  for  me  supplies 
and  tnuisjiort. 

I  have  carefully  considered  Your  Highness's  proposal  that  you  youi-self 
should  be  permitted  to  administer  Just  punishment  to  the  muttnoiia  troops 
and  others  nho  shared  in  the  treaclierous  aod  cruel  attack  on  the  Bntilh 
Envoy  aud  his  small  escoit,  and  thus  save  Her  Majesty's  troops  the  trouble, 
hardsliip,  and  privation  which  must  necessarily  be  encountifred  by  an  advanvs 
on  Kabul  at  this  season  of  the  vear.  I  thank  Your  Highness  moat  rardially, 
ou  the  part  of  the  Vicei-oy  and  Government  of  India,  for  this  further  proof 
of  Your  High  ueas's  friendly  feelings.  Under  ordinary  eircunistances  such  an 
olTer  would  be  gratefully  and  willingly  accepted,  but  after  what  has  recently 
occurred,  I  feel  sure  that  the  great  British  nation  would  not  rest  satisfied 
unless  a  British  army  roarehed  to  Ksbul  and  there  assiated  Your  Highness  to 
inflict  such  punishments  as  so  terrible  and  dastardly  an  act  deserves. 

I  have  forwarded  Your  Highness's  letters  in  original  to  the  Viceroy  ;  a  copy 
of  this,  my  reply,  will  be  submitted  by  to-day's  post  for  Hia  Excellency  s 
consideration.  Meanwhile  I  have  pmiitted  Mustauli  Habibulla  Khan  and 
Wazir  9hali  Mahomed  to  take  their  leave  and  rejoin  Your  Highness. 

I  delayed  oij  own  departure  from  Alikhel  until  a  suiBoieney  ot 
supplies  had  been  collected  at  Eushi,  and  everything  was  read;  for  as 
rapid  an  advance  on  Eabul  as  my  limited  transport  would  admit  of ; 
for,  so  long  as  I  remained  behind,  the  people  of  Afghanistan  could  not 
be  sure  of  my  intentions,  and  no  doubt  hoped  that  the  Amir's  remon- 
strances would  have  the  desired  effect,  and  prevent  our  doing  more  than 
occupying  the  Shuturgardon,  or  making  a  demonstration  toward 
Kushi.  My  crossing  the  pass  would,  I  knew,  be  the  signal  for  all  those 
determined  on  opposition  to  assemble  ;  it  was  politic,  therefore,  to 
remain  behind  until  the  last  moment. 

When  all  arruugementa  were  complete,  so  far  as  woh  possible  with 
tile  means  at  my  disposal,  I  issued  the  following  Field  Force  Order : 

'  The  Government  of  India  having  decided  that  a  force  shall  proceed  with 
all  possible  desiiatch  tu  Kabul,  in  response  to  His  Highness  the  Amir's  appeal 
fur  aid,  and  with  the  object  of  avenging  the  dastardly  murder  of  the  British 
rrjireientative  and  his  escort,  Hit  Frederick  Roberts  feels  sure  that  the  troops 
under  liis  command  will  respond  10  the  call  with  a  determination  to  prove 
tiiemselves  worthy  of  the  high  reputation  they  have  maintained  during  the 

'  'The  Majot-Gencral  need  address  no  words  of  exhortation  to  soldiers  whose 
courage  aud  fortitude  have  been  so  well  proved.  The  Afghan  tribes  are 
numerous,  but  without  organization  ;  the  regular  army  is  imdiaciplined,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  disparity  in  numbers,  such  foes  can  never  be  formidable 
to  British  troops.  Tlie  dictates  of  homanity  rei^uire  that  a  distinction  aliould 
be  mode  between  the  peaceuhle  iuhabilants  of  Alghuniiitan  aud  the  treacherous 
murdeiers  for  whom  a  just  retribution  ia  in  store,  and  Sir  Frederick  Roberts 
desirts  to  impress  upon  all  ranks  the  necessity  for  treating  the  unoti'ending 
population  with  Justice,  forbearance,  and  clemency. 

'  Tbe  future  comfort  and  well  being  of  the  force  depend  largely  on  the 
friendliness  of  our  relations  with  the  diatrieta  from  which  supphea  must  be 
drawn ;  prompt  payment  is  ei(|utDed  for  all  articles  purcbaaed  by  doputmenta 
and  individuals,  and  all  diaputea  must  be  at  once  referred  to  a  poliocal  officer 
for  dedaioii. 
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*  The  Major-General  couiidently  looks  foi-A^aid  to  the  successful  accom- 
plisliment  of  the  object  of  the  expedition,  and  the  establishment  of  order  and 
a  settled  Government  in  Afghanistan.' 


CHAPTER  L. 


On  the  27th  September  I  made  over  the  Kuram  command  to  Brigadier- 
General  T.  Gordon,  and  set  out  for  Kushi,  where  Baker  was  now 
encamped. 

Just  before  I  started  I  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  my  old  friend 
and  brother  ofiiceri  Major-General  J.  Hills,  V.C.,  C.B.,  who  had  been 
with  Sir  Donald  Stewart  as  Assistant  Adjutant-General  from  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign,  and  who  had,  the  moment  he  heard  there 
was  to  be  an  advance  on  Kabul,  come  with  all  speed  to  place  his 
services  at  my  disposal.  Although  I  had  no  employment  for  Hills  at 
the  time,  there  would  be  plenty  for  all  to  do  at  Kabul,  and  I  was 
delighted  to  have  so  good  a  soldier  with  me. 

My  escort  consisted  of  the  Head-Quarters  of  the  Cavalry  brigade,  one 
squadron  9th  Lancers,  5th  Punjab  Cavalry,  and  detachments  of  the 
5th  and  28th  Pimjab  Infantry.  We  had  only  gone  about  halfway 
through  the  pass  when  I  pushed  on  i^ith  the  Cavalry,  in  the  hope  of 
reaching  the  camp  on  the  top  before  dark,  and  was  very  soon  met  by 
twenty-five  men  of  the  92ud  Highlanders,  who  brought  me  a  note  from 
Colonel  Perkuis,  R.E.,  in  command  on  the  Shutargardan,  warning  me 
that  we  were  sure  to  be  attacked.  We  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  at 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  defile  we  found  the  passage  blocked  by  some 
2,000  Afghans,  and  as  we  approached  a  volley  was  fired  from  a  party 
concealed  by  some  rocks  on  our  left.  I  was  told  afterwards  that  it 
was  intended  for  me,  but  I  remained  unscathed,  and  the  principal 
medical  officer,  Dr.  Townsend,  who  was  riding  on  my  right,  and  to 
whom  I  was  talking  at  the  moment,  was  severely  wounded.  The 
Highlanders,  supported  by  some  dismoimted  Cavalry,  cleared  away  the 
enemy  to  the  north,  but  as  they  clung  to  the  precipitous  hills  on  the 
south,  we  had  to  wait  till  the  main  body  of  the  escort  came  up,  when 
they  were  speedily  dispersed. 

Meanwhile,  a  tdiarp  little  engagement  had  taken  place  further  up  the 
gorge,  and  as  we  advanced  we  could  see  the  enemy  retiring  before  a 
detachment  of  the  92nd  Highlanders,  under  Colour- Sergeant  Hector 
Macdonald,  and  of  the  8rd  Sikhs,  under  Jemadar  Sher  Mahomed,  a 
Native  of  Kabul.  The  manner  in  which  the  Colour- Sergeant  and 
the  Native  officer  handled  their  men  gave  me  a  high  opinion  of  them 
both.* 

*  Macdonald,  having  subsequently  further  distinguished  himself,  was  given 
a  commission,  and  is  now  commanding  a  regiment  in  the  Egyptian  Army. 
Sher  Mahomed  was  rewarded  with  the  Order  of  Merit. 
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On  the  top  of  the  Shutargardan  Pass  that  evenmg  I  received  the 
Amir's  reply^  to  my  last  letter,  in  which  he  expressed  his  gratitude  for 
the  sympathy  and  support  afforded  him  by  the  British  Government, 
and  informed  me  that  he  had  given  orders  to  the  Governor  of  Jalalabad 
that  the  Ehyber  coluum  should  not  meet  with  any  opposition.  I  was 
also  given  a  letter  from  Sirdar  Wali  Mahomed  Ehan,  and  several  other 
Sirdars,  professing  loyalty  to  the  British  Government,  and  expressing 
pleasure  at  my  approach.  And  at  the  same  time  the  rather  embarrass- 
ing information  reached  mo  that  the  Amir,  desiring  personal  com- 
munication with  me,  had  already  arrived  in  Baker*s  camp  at  Kushi, 
attended  by  his  son  Musa  Khan,  a  lad  about  seven  years  old,  his  father- 
in-law,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Afghan  army  (Daud  Shah), 
with  a  suite  of  45  members  and  an  escort  of  200  men. 

Although  I  had  met  with  but  slight  opposition  hitherto,  it  was  evident 
from  the  secret  information  I  received  that  the  Ghilzais  were  inclined 
to  be  hostile,  and  intended  to  oppose  us,  and  as  it  was  important  to 
keep  open  communication  with  Alikhel  through  their  country,  I 
arranged  for  the  Shutargardan  to  be  held  by  a  Mountain  battery,  the 
3rd  Sikhs,  and  the  21st  Punjab  Infantry,  under  the  conunand  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  N.  Money,  an  officer  on  whose  judgment  and 
coolness  I  knew  I  could  rely. 

The  next  morning  I  rode  to  Kushi,  where  my  first  interview  with  the 
Amir  of  Afghanistan  took  place. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  was  favourably  impressed  by  his  appearance. 
He  was  an  insignificant-looking  man,  about  thirty- two  years  of  age, 
with  a  receding  forehead,  a  conical-shaped  head,  and  no  chin  to  speak 

*  Fkom  the  Amir  of  Kabul,  dated  Kushi,  27th  September,  1879. 

(After  compliments.)  Your  fricDdly  letter  has  reached  me  just  at  this 
moment,  8  p.m.,  the  10th  Shawal  (27tn  September),  and  opened  the  doors  of 
joy  and  happiness  on  the  face  of  my  heart  marked  with  affection.  I  feel 
perfectly  certain  and  confident  that  the  movements  of  Her  Imperial  Majesty's 
victorious  troops  are  merely  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  the  foundation 
of  my  kingdom  and  strengthening  the  basis  of  mv  government. 

In  tnith,  the  sympathy  of  friends  with  friends  is  fitting  and  proper,  and 
the  indulgence  and  kindness  of  a  great  Government  to  a  sincere  and  faithful 
friend  are  agreeable  and  pleasing.  I  am  exceedingly  gratified  with,  and 
thankful  to,  the  representatives  of  the  illustrious  British  Government  for 
their  expression  of  sympathy  and  their  support  of  my  cause.  Yonr  friendly 
and  wise  suggestion  that  none  of  the  ignorant  tribes  of  Afghanistan  should 
oppose  the  British  troops,  so  that  the  officers  of  the  British  Government 
should  be  the  better  able  to  8up]K>rt  and  protect  me,  is  very  acceptable  and 
reasonable.  Before  I  received  your  letter,  I  had  sent  orders  repeatedly  to  the 
Governors  of  Jalalabad  and  Lalpura  not  to  let  anyone  oppose  or  resist  the 
British  troops,  and  stringent  orders  have  again  been  issued  to  the  Governor  of 
Jalalabad  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  and  eflforts  in  this  respect.  The  order 
in  question  to  the  address  of  the  Governor  of  Jalalabad  will  be  shown  you 
to-morrow,  and  sent  by  an  express  courier. 
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of,  and  he  gave  me  the  idea  of  being  entirely  wanting  in  that  foroe  of 
character  without  which  no  one  could  hope  to  govern  or  hold  in  check 
the  warlike  and  turbulent  people  of  Afghanistan.  He  was  possessed, 
moreover,  of  a  very  shifty  eye,  he  could  not  look  one  straight  in  the 
face,  and  from  the  first  I  felt  that  his  appearance  tallied  exactly  with 
the  double-dealing  that  had  been  imputed  to  him.  His  presence  in  my 
camp  was  a  source  of  the  gravest  anxiety  to  me.  He  was  constantly 
receiving  and  sending  messages,  and  was  no  doubt  giving  his  friends  at 
Kabul  all  the  information  he  could  collect  as  to  our  resources  and 
intentions.  He  had,  however,  come  ostensibly  as  our  ally,  seeking 
refuge  from  his  mutinous  soldiers,  and  whatever  suspicions  I  might 
secretly  entertain,  I  could  only  treat  him  as  an  honoured  guest,  so  long 
as  there  was  nothing  proved  against  him. 

My  first  visit  to  Yakub  Khan  was  of  a  formal  character.  Neverthe- 
less, he  seized  the  opportunity  to  urge  strongly  upon  me  the  advisa- 
bility of  delaying  my  advance,  that  he  might  have  time,  he  said,  to 
restore  order  amongst  his  troops,  and  to  punish  those  who  had  partici- 
pated in  the  attack  on  the  Embassy.  I  replied  that  my  orders  were 
peremptory,  and  that  it  was  my  duty,  as  it  was  my  determination,  to 
press  on  to  Kabul  with  all  possible  speed.  Finding  that  his  arguments 
had  no  effect,  he  changed  his  tactics,  and  declared  that  he  was  much 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  family,  whom  he  had  left  in  the  Bala 
Hissar ;  that  he  had  only  one  regiment  on  which  he  could  depend ; 
that  he  feared  when  the  others  should  hear  of  our  approach  they  would 
break  out  and  attack  the  citadel;  and  that  the  innocent  people  in 
Kabul,  not  considering  it  possible  that  a  British  force  could  get  there 
so  quickly,  had  made  no  arrangements  to  convey  their  families  away. 

Feeling  that  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  families  was  not  the  true 
cause  for  the  Amir*s  efforts  to  delay  us,  and  that  his  sole  object  was 
to  gain  time  for  the  development  of  plans  for  opposing  our  advance — 
which  subsequent  events  proved  had  been  made  with  great  care — I 
told  him  it  was  impossible  to  accede  to  his  wishes,  but  that  time  would 
be  given  for  all  women  and  children  to  clear  out  of  the  city  if  it  should 
prove  necessary  to  attack  it.  This  necessity,  however,  I  was  most 
anxious  to  avoid,  and  earnestly  hoped  that  our  fighting  would  be  over 
before  we  entered  Kabul,  for  I  had  not  forgotten  Delhi,  and  I  dreaded 
the  idea  of  the  troops  having  to  force  their  way  through  narrow  streets 
and  crowded  bazaars. 

Yakub  Khan  was  evidently  much  chagrined  at  my  decision.  He  had 
left  Kabul  hurriedly,  his  movements  probably  being  hastened  by  hear- 
ing that  his  imcle.  Wall  Mahomed  Khan,  and  several  other  Sirdars 
with  whom  he  was  at  enmity,  were  on  their  way  to  join  me.  He  had 
not  even  brought  a  tent  with  him,  and,  had  he  succeeded  in  inducing 
me  to  delay  our  advance,  he  would  without  doubt  have  returned  to 
Kabul  at  once.    As  it  was,  he  was  accommodated  with  a  tent  in  the 
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centre  of  the  camp,  and  the  best  arrangements  possible,  under  the 
circumstances,  made  for  his  entertainment. 

When  his  own  tents  arrived,  he  asked  leave  to  have  them  pitched 
outside  camp  limits.  To  this  I  consented,  at  the  same  time  ordering 
that  a  guard  of  the  same  strength  as  my  own  should  be  detailed  as  his 
escort,  ostensibly  to  do  him  honour,  but  in  reality  that  I  might  be 
kept  informed  as  to  his  movements.  Unwelcome  guest  as  he  was,  I 
thought  the  least  of  two  evils  was  to  keep  him  now  that  we  had  got 
him,  as  his  presence  in  Kabul  would  be  sure  to  increase  the  opposition 
I  felt  certain  we  should  encounter. 

In  response  to  the  fears  expressed  by  the  Amir  as  to  the  safety  of 
the  non-combatants,  I  issued  the  following  Proclamation  to  the  people 
of  Kabul : 

*  Be  it  known  to  all  that  the  British  Army  is  advancing  on  Kabul  to  take 
possession  of  the  city.  If  it  he  allowed  to  do  so  peacefully,  well  and  good  ; 
if  not,  the  city  will  be  seized  by  force.  Therefore,  all  well-disposed  persons, 
w^ho  have  taken  no  part  in  the  dastardlv  murder  of  the  British  Envoy,  or  in 
the  plunder  of  the  Residency,  are  warned  that,  if  they  are  unable  to  prevent 
resistance  being  offered  to  the  entrance  of  the  British  army,  and  the  authority 
of  His  Highness  the  Amir,  they  should  make  immediate  arrangements  for 
their  own  safety,  either  by  coming  to  the  British  camp,  or  by  such  other 
measures  as  may  seem  fit  to  them.  And  aH  the  British  Govenimcnt  does  not 
make  war  on  women  and  children,  warning  is  eiven  that  all  women  and 
children  should  be  removed  from  the  city  !)eyond  the  reach  of  harm.  The 
British  Government  desires  to  treat  all  classes  with  justice,  and  to  resi)ect 
their  religion,  feelings,  and  customs,  while  exacting  full  retribution  from 
offenders.  Every  effort  will,  therefore,  be  made  to  prevent  the  innocent 
suffering  with  the  guilty,  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  utmost  precaution  should 
be  taken  against  useless  opposition. 

*  After  receipt  of  this  Proclamation,  therefore,  all  persons  found  armed  in 
or  about  Kabul  will  be  treated  as  enemies  of  the  British  Government ;  and, 
fiu*ther,  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that,  if  the  entiy  of  the  British 
force  is  resisted,  I  cannot  hold  myself  responsible  for  any  accidental  injury 
which  may  be  done  to  the  persons  or  property  of  even  well-disposed  people, 
who  may  have  neglected  this  warning.' 

At  the  same  time,  the  matter  having  been  brought  to  my  notice  by 
Lord  Lytton,  and  bearing  in  my  mind  that  my  father  had  told  me  oq^ 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  outbreak  in  Kabul  in  1841  was  the  Afghans* 
jealousy  of  their  women,  and  resentment  at  the  European  soldiera' 
intimacy  with  them.  1  thought  it  well  to  impress  upon  all  the  necessity 
for  caution  in  this  respect  by  publishing  the  following  Order : 

*Sir  Frederick  Roberts  desires  General  officers,  and  officers  commanding 
corps,  to  impress  upon  all  officers  under  their  command  the  necessity  for 
constant  vigilance  in  preventing  irregularities  likely  to  arouse  the  personal 
jealousies  of  the  people  of  Kabul,  who  are,  of  all  races,  most  susceptible  as 
regards  their  women. 

*  The  deep-seated  animositj  of  the  Afghans  towards  the  English  has  been 
mainly  ascribed  to  indiscretions  committed  during  the  first  occnjMtion  of 
Kabul,  and  the  Major-General  trusts  that  the  same  excellent  discipline  so 
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long  exhibited  by  the  troops  under  liis  command  will  remove  the  prejudices 
of  past  years,  and  cause  the  British  name  to  be  as  highly  respected  in 
Afghanistan  as  it  is  throughout  the  civilized  world.* 

On  the  80th  September  (my  forty-seventh  birthday),  all  arrange- 
ments which  it  was  possible  for  me  to  make  having  been  completed, 
the  Cavalry  brigade  marched  eight  miles  to  Zargmishahr,  the  first 
halting-place  on  the  way  to  Kabul.  I  accompanied  it,  for  I  was  in- 
formed that  Wall  Mahomed  Khan  and  the  Sirdars  had  arrived  so  far, 
and  I  could  not  let  them  come  on  to  my  camp  so  long  as  the  Amir 
was  still  in  it.  I  wished,  also,  to  interview  the  Logar  malika  and 
ascertain  whether  I  could  procure  supplies  from  their  valley.  There 
was  bread-stuff  with  the  force  sufficient  for  fourteen  days,  but  for  the 
transport  of  so  much  grain  a  large  number  of  animals  was  required, 
which  could  ill  be  spared,  for  carriage  was  so  short  that  I  could  only 
move  a  httle  more  than  half  the  troops  at  one  time,  and  instead  of 
being  able  to  march  direct  on  Kabul  with  6,000  men,  a  halt  would 
have  to  be  made  every  other  day  to  admit  of  the  animals  going  back 
to  bring  up  the  rear  brigade,  which  practically  meant  my  only  having 
at  my  disposal  rather  more  than  half  that  number  at  any  one  time. 
How  fervently  I  wished  that  those  in  authority,  who  never  can  see 
the  necessity  for  maintaining  transport  in  time  of  peace,  could  be 
made  to  realize  the  result  of  their  short-sightedness — the  danger  of 
having  to  divide  a  none  too  large  force  in  an  enemy's  country,  the 
consequent  risk  of  failure,  the  enormous  increase  of  anxiety  to  the 
Commander,  the  delay  in  achieving  the  object  of  the  campaign,  and 
the  additional  labour  to  all  concerned  in  an  undertaking,  arduous 
enough  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  in  a  difficult  country, 
and  under  a  burning  eastern  sun,  even  if  possessed  of  good  and 
sufficient  transport. 

Stores  had  been  collected  at  Kushi  partly  by  means  of  local  carriage, 
and  partly  by  our  own  animals  doing  the  journey  twice  over  from 
Alikhel,  a  distance  of  thirty-six  miles.  So  hard  pressed  was  I  for 
transport  that  I  had  to  make  the  Cavalry  soldiers  march  on  foot  and 
lead  their  horses  laden  with  grain — an  unusual  piece  of  duty,  which 
was,  however,  performed  with  the  cheerful  alacrity  which  the  troops  of 
the  Kabul  Field  Force  always  displayed. 

But  all  this  is  a  digression.  To  return  to  my  story.  The  malika 
of  Logar,  greatly  to  my  reUef,  agreed  to  bring  a  certain  amount  of 
suppUes ;  while  Wall  Mahomed  Khan  and  the  other  Sirdars  were  full 
of  protestations  of  loyalty  and  devotion.  Most  of  them  remained  with 
me  all  the  time  I  was  in  Kabul,  and  some  of  them  afforded  me  con- 
siderable assistance.     The  Sirdars  warned  me  to  place  no  trust  in  the 

*  It  was  a  matter  of  intense  gratification  to  me  that  the  whole  time  wo 
remained  in  Afghanistan,  nearly  two  years,  not  a  single  complaint  was  made 
by  an  Afghan  of  any  soldier  in  my  force  having  interfered  with  the  women 
of  the  country. 
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Amir,  and  enlarged  on  the  treachery  of  his  conduct,  but  as  I  knew 
they  looked  upon  Yakub  Khan  as  their  own  deadly  enemy,  I  accepted 
their  counsel  with  some  reservation.  I  was  not,  however,  able  to  feel 
quite  at  ease  about  the  proceedings  of  my  Boyal  guest,  so  I  returned 
to  Kushi  that  same  evening. 

On  the  1st  October  the  whole  of  the  Kabul  Field  Force  was 
assembled  in  the  Logar  valley.^ 

I  waited  at  Kushi  with  the  last  of  the  Infantry  until  the  morning  of 
the  2nd.  Just  as  I  was  leaving  camp,  I  became  aware  that  firing  was 
going  on  in  the  direction  of  the  Shutargardan,  and  later  in  the  day  I 
received  a  report  from  Colonel  Money  as  to  what  had  happened  there. 

The  enemy,  emboldened  by  the  diminished  numbers  of  the  garrison, 

and  undervaJuing  what  might  be  accomplished  by  a  small  number  of 

good  soldiers,  had  assembled  in  force,  and  occupied  the  crest  of  the 

mountain,  the  only  place  from  which  heliographic  communication  with 

me  could  be  kept  up.     Money  very  properly  decided  that  this  could 

not  be  permitted,  and  considered  it  best  to  take  the  initiative  before 

the  enemy  should  become  still  stronger,  so  ordered  an  advance.   Under 

cover  of  the  Mountain  battery's  fire.  Major  Griffiths,  of  the  3rd  Sikhs, 

with  200  of  his  own  men  and  50  of  the  21st  Punjab  Infantry,  supported 

by  150  rifles  of  the  latter  corps,  stormed  the  Afghans*  position.     The 

assault,  delivered  in  a  most  spirited  manner,  was  perfectly  successful. 
*  The  force  was  made  up  as  follows : 
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1 

Other  Ranks. 

BriUsh 

;  Officers. 

British. 

NatiTo. 

Divisional,  Brigade,  and  Departmental  Staff 

60 

F/A,  R.H.A. 

7 

118 

G/3,  R.A.        . 

. 

7 

137 

No.  2  Mountain  Battery 

3 

223 

Two  Gatling  guns 

1 

34 

9th  Lancers  (one  squadron)    < 

4 

118 

6th  Punjab  Cavalry    • 

- 

7 

325 

12th  Bengal  Cavalry  - 

6 

328 

14th  Bengal  Tiancers  • 

- 

7 

407 

67th  Foot 

.  ;     18 

686 

72nd  Highlanders 

.  j       28 

746 

92nd  Highlanders 

.  1      17 

717 

6th  Puniab  Infantry  - 
5th  Gurkhas  - 

r 

8 

610 

7 

574 

23rd  Pioneers 

6 

671 

28th  Punjab  Infantry 

8 

636 

7  th  Company  Bengal  Sappers  and  Miners     • 

8 

2 

98 

192 

2,558 

3,867 
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Major  Griffiths,  however,  was  wounded,  also  a  signalling  sergeant  of 
the  67th  Foot  and  five  men  of  the  3rd  Sikhs,  while  the  enemy  left 
thirty  dead  on  the  ground,  and  were  pursued  down  the  slope  of  the  hill 
^vithout  making  any  attempt  to  rally. 

On  the  8rd  we  marched  fifteen  miles  to  Zahidabad,  where  we  first 
came  in  sight  of  the  fortified  hill  above  Kabul.  The  rear  guard  was 
fired  into  on  the  way,  and  we  had  considerable  difficulty  in  crossing  the 
Logar  river,  as  the  water  from  a  large  irrigation  cut  had  been  directed 
back  into  the  stream  just  above  the  ford.  Our  only  casualty  on  this 
day  was  Captain  '  Dick  '  Kennedy,  who  was  wounded  in  the  hand. 

It  was  plain  from  these  occurrences,  and  from  the  attack  on  the 
Shutargardan,  that  the  people  generally  were  not  disposed  to  be 
friendly.  From  the  Amir  I  could  extract  no  information  on  this  head, 
although  he  must  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  feelings  and  intentions 
of  his  subjects.  He  was  in  constant  conmiunication  with  Kabul,  and 
was  frequently  being  met  by  mounted  messengers,  who,  from  the  haste 
with  which  they  travelled,  as  evidenced  by  the  exhausted  state  of  their 
horses  and  the  eagerness  with  which  the  Amir  read  the  letters  they 
braught,  appeared  to  be  the  bearers  of  important  tidings. 

It  may  be  imagined  how  irritating  and  embarrassing  was  Yakub 
Khan*8  presence,  since  his  position  in  my  camp  enabled  him  to  give 
the  leaders  at  Kabul  accurate  information  as  to  our  numbers  and 
movements.  That  he  felt  pretty  sure  of  our  discomfiture  was  apparent 
from  his  change  of  manner,  which,  from  being  at  first  a  mixture  of 
extreme  cordiality  and  cringing  servility,  became  as  we  nearcd  Kabul 
distant,  and  even  haughty. 

On  the  6th  October,  one  month  from  the  receipt  at  Simla  of  the  evil 
tidings  of  the  fate  of  the  British  Embassy,  we  reached  the  pretty  little 
village  of  Charasia,  nestling  in  orchards  and  gardens,  with  a  rugged 
range  of  hills  towering  above  it  about  a  mile  away.  This  range  de- 
scended abruptly  on  the  right  to  permit  the  exit  of  the  Logar  river,  and 
rose  again  on  its  other  side  in  precipitous  cliffs,  forming  a  fine  gorge^ 
about  halfway  between  our  camp  and  Kabul  city,  now  only  from  ten  to 
twelve  miles  distant. 

An  uncle  of  the  Amir  (Sirdar  Nek  Mahomed  Khan),  and  a  General 
in  the  Afghan  army,  came  out  to  meet  Yakub  Khan  at  this  place ;  he 
remained  some  time  in  earnest  conversation  with  his  nephew,  and,  at* 
he  was  about  to  remount  his  horse,  called  out  in  so  loud  a  tone  that  it 
was  evidently  meant  for  us  all  to  hear,  that  he  was  *  now  going  to 
disperse  the  troops.*  f     Very  different,  however,  was  the  story  brought 

*  Known  as  the  sang-i-nannshta  (inscribed  stone). 

t  Shortly  after  I  was  settled  at  Kabul,  the  following  letter,  written  by 
Nek  Mahomed  on  the  evenine  of  the  day  ho  had  been  with  the  Amir,  to 
some  person  whom  he  wished  to  acquaint  with  the  state  of  affairs,  was 
brought  to  me : 
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to  me  by  an  escaped  Native  servant  of  Gavagnari's,  who  came  into 
our  camp  later  in  the  day.  This  man  declared  that  preparations  for 
fighting  were  steadily  being  carried  on ;  that  the  soldiers  and  towns- 
people were  streaming  into  the  arsenal  and  supplying  themselves  with 
cartridges ;  that  large  bodies  of  troops  were  moving  out  in  our  direction ; 
and  that,  when  we  advanced  next  day,  we  should  certainly  be  opposed 
by  a  formidable  force.  The  Amir,  on  having  this  intelligence  com- 
municated to  him,  pretended  to  disbeHeve  it  utterly,  and  assured  me 
that  all  was  at  peace  in  the  city,  that  Nek  Mahomed  would  keep  the 
troops  quiet,  and  that  I  should  have  no  trouble ;  but  I  was  not  taken 
in  by  his  specious  assurances. 

Now  more  than  ever  I  felt  the  want  of  sufficient  transport  I  Had 
it  been  possible  to  have  the  whole  of  my  force  with  me,  I  should  have 
advanced  at  once,  and  have  occupied  that  evening  the  range  of  hills 
I  have  described ;  but  Macpherson's  brigade  was  still  a  march  behind, 
and  all  I  could  do  was,  immediately  on  arrival,  to  send  back  every 
available  transport  animal  to  bring  it  up.  I  pushed  forward  Cavalry 
patrols  along  the  three  roads  leading  to  Kabul,  and  rode  out  myself  to 
reconnoitre  the  position  in  front.  It  was  sufficiently  strong  to  make 
me  wish  I  had  a  larger  force.  Towards  evening  groups  of  men 
appeared  on  the  skyline  aU  roimd,  giving  unmistakable  warning  that 
the  tribes  were  gathering  in  large  numbers. 

From  the  information  brought  me  by  the  Cavalry,  and  from  my 
own  examination  of  the  ground,  I  decided  to  advance  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  river :  and  to  facilitate  this  movement  I  determined  to 
seize  the  heights  on  either  side  of  the  gorge  at  daybreak,  whether 
Macpherson's  brigade  had  arrived  or  not.  That  night  strong  piquets 
were  thrown  out  round  the  camp,  and  Cavalry  patrols  were  ordered  to 
proceed  at  dawn  to  feel  for  the  enemy.  Uhomnie  propose,  mais  Dieu 
dispose. 


*  My  kind  Friexi), — The  truth  is  that  to-day,  at  sunrise,  I  went  to  the 
oanip,  the  Amir  having  summoned  me.  Wlicn  I  arrived,  Mulla  Shah 
Malionicd  [the  Wazir]  first  said  to  me,  **  Go  back  and  tell  the  people  to  raise 
a  lioly  war."  I  did  not  feel  certain  about  what  he  said  [or  was  not  satisfied 
with  til  is],  [but]  the  Amir  afterwards  told  me  to  go  back  that  very  hour  and 
rouse  the  ])eople  to  a  ghaza.  I  got  back  to  Kabul  about  7  o'clock,  and  am 
collecting  the  people.     Salaam.' 

Tlie  letter  was  not  addressed,  but  it  was  sealed  with  Nek  Mahomed's  seal, 
and  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  its  authenticity. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

The  Cavalry  having  reported  that  the  road  through  the  sang-i-naxoishta 
gorge  was  impassable,  I  started  off  a  party*  before  it  was  fully  light 
on  the  6th,  to  work  at  it  and  make  it  practicable  for  guns.  I  was 
preparing  to  follow  with  an  escort  of  Cavalry  to  examine  the  pass  and 
the  ground  beyond,  when  the  growing  daylight  discovered  large 
numbers  of  Afghan  troops  in  regular  formation  crowning  the  hills  that 
I  ought  to  have  been  in  a  position  to  occupy  the  preceding  evening. 
No  hurry,  no  confusion  was  apparent  in  their  movements ;  positions 
were  taken  up  and  guns  placed  with  such  coolness  and  deliberation 
that  it  was  evident  regularly  trained  troops  were  employed.  Very 
soon  I  received  reports  of  our  Cavalry  patrols  having  been  fired  upon, 
and  of  their  having  been  obliged  to  retire. 

Immediate  action  was  imperatively  necessary ;  the  Afghans  had  to 
be  dislodged  from  their  strong  position  at  any  cost,  or  we  should  have 
been  surrounded  by  overwhelming  numbers.  Their  occupation  of  the 
heights  was,  I  felt,  a  warning  that  must  not  be  disregarded,  and  a 
menace  that  could  not  be  brooked. 

Behind  this  range  of  hills  lay  the  densely-crowded  city  of  Kabul, 
with  the  scarcely  less  crowded  suburbs  of  Chardeh,  Deh-i-Afghan,  and 
numberless  villages  thickly  studded  over  the  Kabul  valley,  all  of  which 
were  contributing  their  quota  of  warriors  to  assist  the  Begular  troops 
in  disputing  the  advance  of  the  British.  It  did  not  require  much 
experience  of  Asiatics  to  understand  that,  if  the  enemy  were  allowed 
to  remain  undisturbed  for  a  single  night  in  the  position  they  had  taken 
up,  their  numbers  would  increase  to  an  extraordinary  extent. 

I  now  received  a  report  from  the  rear  that  the  road  was  blocked, 
and  that  the  progress  of  Macphcrson's  brigade  would  certainly  be 
opposed ;  while,  on  the  crests  of  the  hills  to  the  right  and  left  of  my 
camp,  bodies  of  men  began  to  assemble,  who,  I  surmised  (which 
siurmise  I  afterwards  learnt  was  correct),  were  only  waiting  for  the 
sun  to  go  down  to  make  a  general  attack  upon  the  camp  imder  cover 
of  dusk. 

The  situation  was  one  of  great  anxiety.  The  whole  force  with  me 
was  not  more  than  4,000  men  and  eighteen  guns.  The  treacherous 
Amir  and  his  equally  treacherous  Ministers  had,  of  course,  kept  the 
Afghan  Commander  fully  informed  as  to  the  manner  in  which  my 
troops  were  perforce  divided ;  the  position  of  every  man  and  every  gun 
with  me  was  known  ;  and  I  feared  that,  as  soon  as  we  were  engaged 

*  Twenty  sabres,  9th  Lancers,  one  squadron  5th  Punjab  Cavalry,  two 
guns,  No.  2  Mountain  battery,  284  rifles,  92nd  Highlanders,  and  450  rifles, 
23rd  Pioneers. 
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with  the  enemy,  the  opportunity  would  be  taken  to  attack  my  weakly- 
defended  oamp  and  to  engage  Macpherson's  small  brigade,  encumbered 
as  it  was  with  its  large  convoy  of  stores  and  ammunition. 

The  numbers  of  the  enemy  were  momentarily  increasing,  so  delay 
would  assuredly  make  matters  worse;  the  only  chance  of  success, 
therefore,  was  to  take  the  initiative,  and  attack  the  Afghan  main 
position  at  once.  Accordingly,  I  sent  an  officer  with  orders  to  the 
troops  who  were  moving  towards  the  gorge  not  to  commence  work, 
but  to  take  up  a  defensive  position  until  my  plans  were  further 
developed.  I  sent  another  messenger  to  Macpherson,  informing  him 
of  my  intention  to  take  immediate  action,  and  telling  him  to  keep  a 
good  look-out,  and  push  on  to  Charasia  with  all  possible  speed,  and  at 
the  same  time  I  reinforced  him  by  a  squadron  of  Cavalry. 

The  Afghan  position  formed  the  arc  of  a  circle,  extending  from  the 
sang'i-naioUhta  gorge  to  the  heights  above  Chardeh.  Both  sides  of  the 
gorge  were  occupied  by  the  enemy,  as  was  a  semi-detached  hill  to  the 
south  of  it,  and  sixteen  guns  were  observed  in  position.  The  line  they 
had  taken  up  occupied  nearly  three  miles  of  country ;  and  their  main 
position  was  the  ridge,  which,  close  to  the  gorge,  rose  1,000  feet  above 
the  plain,  running  up  at  its  western  extremity  to  a  peak  2,200  feet 
high.  Thence  the  line  stretched  along  the  edge  of  some  lower  heights 
to  a  rugged  hill,  the  summit  of  which  was  about  1,800  feet  above 
Charasia.  In  front  of  this  formidable  position  were  a  succession  of 
sandy  hills,  forming  a  series  of  easily  defensible  posts,  and  at  the  foot 
of  these  hills  ran  a  bare  stony  belt,  sloping  down  to  the  cultivated  land 
surroimding  Charasia  and  the  hamlet  of  Ehairabad. 

My  movements  and  reconnaissances  up  till  now  having  led  the 
enemy  to  believe  that  I  intended  to  deUver  my  attack  on  their  left  at 
the  sang-i-naioishta,  they  were  seen  to  be  concentrating  their  forces  in 
that  direction.  But  this  position  could  only  have  been  carried  with 
such  damaging  loss  to  us  that  I  determined  to  make  the  real  attack  by 
an  outflanking  movement  to  their  right. 

The  men  having  made  a  hasty  breakfast,  I  despatched  General 
Baker  in  this  direction,  and  placing  at  his  disposal  the  troops  noted 
below ,^  I  entrusted  to  him  the  difficult  task  of  dislodging  the  enemy, 
while  I  continued  to  distract  their  attention  towards  the  gorge  by 
making  a  feint  to  their  left. 

Baker's  little  colunm  assembled  in  a  wooded  enclosure  close  to 
Charasia,  where  he  left  his  field  hospital  and  reserve  ammunition,  for 
the  safe  guarding  of  which  I  sent  him  the  5th  Punjab  Infantry,  while 
he  was  further  reinforced  by  450  men  of  the  2drd  Pioneers  and  three 
Field  Artillery  guns.     I  was  thus  left  with  only  six  Horse  Artillery 

*  Two  guns,  No.  2  Mountain  battery,  two  Gatling  guns,  detachment  12th 
Bengal  Cavalry,  72nd  Highlanders,  5th  Gurkhas  (800  rifles),  5th  Punjab 
Infantry  (200  riAea),  No.  7  Company  Sappers  and  Miners. 
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guna,  460  Cavalry,  and  between  600  and  TOO  Infantry  for  the 
protection  of  the  camp,  where  I  was  Btill  handicapped  hy  the  presence 
of  the  Amir  and  his  untrustworthy  following. 

While  Baker  advanced  to  the  left,  the  party  near  the  tamg-i-nawiihta 
gorge,  commanded  by  Major  'White,  of  the  92nd  HigUanders,  was 
ordered  to  threaten  the  pass  and  to  prevent  the  enemy  occupying  any 
portion  of  the  Cliarasia  village,  to  advance  within  Artillery  range  of 
the  enemy's  main  position  above  the  gorge,  and  when  the  outflanking 
movement  had  been  thoroughly  developed  and  the  enemy  were  in  full 
retreat,  but  not  before,  (o  push  the  CavaJry  through  the  gorge  and 
pmrene. 

At  about  11.80  a.m.  Baker's  leading  troops  emerged  into  the  open, 
and  were  immediately  engaged  with  a  crowd  of  armed  Afghans, 
supported  by  a  considerable  body  of  Regular  troops.  The  General 
now  sent  one  company  of  the  T2nd,  under  Captain  Hunt,  to  turn  the 
Afghans  oS  a  succession  of  peaks  situated  at  right  angles  to  the  ridge 
they  were  oeoupying  on  their  extreme  right  Running  along  this  ridge, 
and  stretching  across  the  Indiki  road  to  the  sandhills,  the  Afghan  right 
wing  held  a  lino  considerably  in  advance  of  their  left  on  the  hill  above 
the  lang-i-nataithta  gorge,  and  one  which  could  not  easily  be  turned, 
for  the  peaks  the  72nd  were  sent  to  occupy  were  almost  inaccessible, 
and  the  fire  from  them  swept  the  slopes  up  which  our  troops  must 
advance.  These  peaks,  therefore,  formed  the  key  of  the  position,  and 
their  defenders  had  to  be  dislodged  from  them  at  all  hazards  before 
anything  else  could  be  attempted.  The  company  of  the  72nd  with 
much  difficulty  fought  their  way  up,  and  gained  a  footing  on  the  first 
peak,  where  they  were  obliged  to  pause,  until  reinforced  by  two 
companies  of  the  5th  Gurkhas  under  Captain  Cook,  V.C.,  when  they 
advanced  all  together,  clearing  the  enemy  from  each  successive  point, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  T2Dd  breasted  the  hill,  and,  under  cover  of 
the  Mountain  guns,  attacked  the  position  in  front.  But  the  enemy 
were  obstinate,  and  the  extremely  difficult  nature  of  the  ground 
somewhat  checked  the  gallant  Highlanders,  Seeing  their  dilemma. 
Baker  despatched  two  companies  of  the  5th  Gurkhas,  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Fitz-Hugh,  and  200  men  of  the  Sth  Punjab  Infantry,  under 
Captain  Hall,  to  their  assistance ;  while  the  2^rd  Pioneers  were 
brought  up  on  the  right,  in  support,  and  a  detachment  of  the  5th 
Punjab  Infantry  eoholoned  in  rear,  on  the  left  of  the  line. 

The  engagement  now  became  hot,  and  the  firing  fast  and  furious. 
My  readers  will,  I  am  sure,  be  able  to  reaUze  with  what  intense 
excitement  and  anxiety  I  watched  the  proceedings.  It  was  evident  to 
me  that  Uttle  progress  could  be  made  so  long  as  the  enemy  retuned 
possession  of  the  ridge,  which  the  Afghan  Commander  apparently  had 
just  begun  to  appreciate  was  the  real  point  of  attack,  for  his  troops 
oould  now  be  seen  hurrying  to  thia  point,  and  it  b«came  more  urgently 
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necessary  than  ever  to  carry  the  position  before  it  could  be  reinforced. 
At  2  p.m.  it  was  seized;  the  Highlanders  and  Gurkhas  could  no 
longer  be  resisted ;  the  Afghans  wavered,  and  then  began  to  retreat, 
exposed  to  a  cross-fire  that  effectually  prevented  their  rallying. 

The  brunt  of  this  affair  was  borne  by  the  72nd,  admirably  led  by 
their  company  of&cers,  under  the  skilful  direction  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Clarke  and  his  Adjutant,  Lieutenant  Murray.  I  closely 
watched  their  movements,  and  particularly  observed  one  man  pushing 
up  the  precipitous  hillside  considerably  in  advance  of  everyone  else, 
and  apparently  utterly  regardless  of  the  shower  of  bullets  falling 
round  him.  I  inquired  about  him  later  on,  and  found  that  he  was  a 
young  Irish  private  of  the  72nd,  named  MacMahon,  to  whose  coolness 
and  daring  was  in  a  great  measure  due  the  capture  of  this  very  strong 
post.  Her  Majesty,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  relate,  subsequently 
rewarded  this  intrepid  soldier  by  bestowing  on  him  the  Victoria 
Cross. 

The  general  advance  was  now  sounded,  and  gallantly  was  it  responded 
to.  The  main  position  was  stormed  by  the  Highlanders,  Gurkhas,  and 
Punjab  Infantry,  each  trying  hard  to  be  the  first  to  close  with  its 
defenders.  The  enemy  fought  desperately,  charging  down  on  the 
Gurkhas,  by  whom,  imder  the  leadership  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fitz- 
Hugh  and  his  Adjutant,  Lieutenant  Martin,  they  were  repulsed  and 
driven  over  the  crest  with  heavy  loss. 

The  Afghans  now  took  up  a  position  some  600  yards  in  the  rear  of 
that  from  which  they  had  just  been  dislodged,  where  they  made  an 
obstinate  stand  for  half  an  hour,  but  they  were  again  forced  back  on 
the  attacking  party  bemg  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  two  companies 
of  the  92nd  Highlanders,  sent  to  their  assistance  by  Major  White,  who 
had  already  successfully  engaged  the  Afghan  left  above  the  sang-i- 
nawishta  gorge.  As  the  enemy's  advanced  posts  on  the  hill  to  the 
south,  and  dkectly  in  front  of  the  gorge,  prevented  our  guns  from 
coming  within  range  of  their  position  on  the  heights  above,  these  posts 
had  to  be  disposed  of  as  a  preliminary  to  effective  co-operation  with 
Baker;  accordingly,  about  noon  the  hill  was  captured  by  two  com- 
panies of  the  92nd,  under  Captain  Cotton,  and  half  a  battery  of  Field 
Artillery  was  advanced  to  a  point  whence  Major  Parry  was  able  to 
engage  the  Afghan  guns  posted  above  the  gorge. 

It  was  at  this  juncture,  when  Baker's  troops,  having  carried  the 
main  position,  were  proceeding  to  attack  that  to  which  the  enemy  had 
retreated,  that  White  despatched  two  companies  of  the  92nd,  under 
Captain  Oxley,  by  whose  timely  aid  the  determined  foe  were  at  length 
driven  from  this  point  of  vantage  also.  The  trod)9s  followed  up  their 
success  and  advanced  at  the  double,  while  our  guns  shelled  the  shaken 
masses. 

The  Afghan  right  and  centre  now  gave  way  completely ;  the  enemy 
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broke,  and  Sed  down  the  slopea  on  the  further  side  in  a  north-westerlj 
direetloti,  eventually  taJdng  refcge  in  the  Chordeh  viUages. 

By  8.45  we  were  in  posBeeuoD  of  the  whole  of  the  main  ridga.  The 
first  objeotiTe  having  been  thna  gained,  the  troope,  pivoting  on  their 
right,  hrought  round  their  left  and  advanced  against  the  now  exposed 
flanks  of  the  enemy's  left  wing,  and  aimultaneouely  with  this  move- 
ment White  advanced  from  his  position  by  the  hill  in  front  of  the 
gorge,  and  a  Uttle  after  four  o'clock  had  gained  possesdon  of  the  pass 
and  twelve  Afghan  guns. 

Completely  outflanked  and  enfiladed  by  Baker's  fire,  the  left  wingof 
the  Afghan  force  made  but  little  resistance  ;  they  rapidly  abandoned 
the  height,  and  retired  acroaa  the  river  toward  the  north-east,  punmed 
by  the  small  body  of  Cavalry  attached  to  White's  force,  under  Major 
Hammond,  and  a  party  of  the  92nd,  under  Major  Hay. 

Baker  now  paused  to  allow  of  the  Infantry's  ammunition  being 
replenished,  and  then  advanced  along  the  ridge  towards  the  pass,  which 
he  reached  in  time  to  help  the  Cavaby  who  were  engaged  with  the 
enemy's  rear  guard  at  the  river ;  the  latter  were  driven  off  and  forced 
to  retreat ;  but  by  this  time  the  growing  darkness  made  further  puTBuil 
impossible.  We  were  therefore  compeUed  to  rest  satisfied  with  holding 
the  ground  in  advance  by  piquets  and  occupying  both  ends  of  the  »a/ng- 
i-naioitkla  defile,  where  the  troops  bivouacked  for  the  night.  I  was 
able  to  supply  them  with  food  from  Charaaia,  and  they  were  made  as 
comfortable  as  they  could  be  under  the  circumstances. 

While  the  fighting  was  taking  place  on  the  heights  in  front  of 
Charaaia,  the  hills  on  both  flanks  of  my  camp  were  crowded  with 
theenemy,  anxiously  watching  the  result ;  they  did  not  approach  within 
the  Cavalry  patrols,  but  one  party  caused  so  much  annoyance  to  a 
pioquet  by  firing  into  it  that  it  became  necessary  to  dialodge  it,  a  service 
which  was  performed  in  a  very  daring  manner  by  a  few  of  the  92nd, 
under  Lieutenant  Orant  and  Colour- Sergeant  Hector  Macdonald,  the 
same  non-commissioned  officer  who  had  a  few  days  before  so  distin 
guiehed  himself  in  the  Hazardarakht  defile. 

Our  casualties  were  wonderfully  few,  only  18  killed  and  70  wounded,* 
while  the  enemy  left  800  dead  behind  them,  and  as  they  succeeded  in 
carrying  numbers  of  their  killed  and  wounded  off  the  field,  their  loss 
must  have  been  heavy.      I  subsequently  ascertained  that  we  had 

*  During  the  figlit  the  Inf&ntry  expended  41,090  rounds,  of  which  over 
20,000  were  Erod  by  the  72nd  Highlanders.  The  half-battery  Q/3  E.A  fired 
9  common  ih«ll  (perciuaion  fuses)  and  71  shrapnel  (time  fuses)  ;  total, 
77  rounds.  No.  2  MounUin  Battery  fired  10  cmntnon  shell  and  94  shrapnel, 
total,  104  rounds.     The  tvo  GatlingB  lired  150  rouiidB. 

At  the  tenth  round  one  of  the  G&tlmgs  jammed,  and  hud  to  be  tsken  to 
^ecea.  This  was  the  first  occasion  00  which  Ostling  ^ns  were  used  in  action. 
They  were  not  of  the  present  improved  make,  and,  bemg  found  unsatisfactory, 
were  made  but  Uttle  nae  of. 
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opposed  to  us,  besides  thirteen  Begolar  regiments,  between  eight  and 
ten  thousand  Afghans.  Ghilzais  from  Tezin  and  Hisarak  had  hurried 
up  in  large  numbers  to  join  the  enemy,  but,  luckily  for  us,  arrived  too 
late.  Of  these  some  returned  to  their  homes  when  they  found  the 
Afghan  army  had  been  beaten,  but  the  greater  number  waited  about 
Kabul  to  assist  in  any  further  stand  that  might  be  made  by  the  Regular 
troops. 

The  heliograph,  worked  by  Captain  Stratton,  of  the  22nd  Foot,  had 
been  of  the  greatest  use  during  the  day,  and  kept  me  fully  informed  of 
all  details.  The  last  message  as  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  hills, 
confirming  my  own  observations,  was  a  most  satisfactory  one,  to  the 
effect  that  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  position  was  in  our  possession,  and 
that  our  victory  was  complete. 

Throughout  the  day  my  friend  (I)  the  Amir,  surrounded  by  his 
Sirdars,  remained  seated  on  a  knoll  in  the  centre  of  the  camp  watching 
the  progress  of  the  fight  with  intense  eagerness,  and  questioning  every- 
one who  appeared  as  to  his  interpretation  of  what  he  had  observed. 
So  soon  as  I  felt  absolutely  assured  of  our  victory,  I  sent  an  Aide-de- 
camp to  His  Highness  to  convey  the  joyful  inteUigence  of  our  success. 
It  was,  without  doubt,  a  trying  moment  for  him,  and  a  terrible  dis- 
appointment after  the  plans  which  I  subsequently  ascertained  he  and 
his  adherents  at  Kabul  had  carefully  laid  for  our  annihilation.  But  he 
received  the  news  with  Asiatic  calmness,  and  without  the  smallest  sign 
of  mortification,  merely  requesting  my  Aide-de-camp  to  assure  me  that, 
as  my  enemies  were  his  enemies,  he  rejoiced  at  my  victory. 

Macpherson's  brigade,  with  its  impedimenta,  arrived  before  it  was 
quite  dark,  so  altogether  I  had  reason  to  feel  satisfied  with  the  day's 
results.  But  the  fact  still  remained  that  not  more  than  twelve  miles 
beyond  stood  the  city  of  Kabul,  with  its  armed  thousands  ready  to 
oppose  us  should  an  assault  prove  necessary.  I  had  besides  received 
information  of  a  further  gathering  of  Ghilzais  bent  upon  another 
attack  on  the  Shutargardan,  and  that  reinforcements  of  Eegular  troops 
and  guns  were  hastening  to  Kabul  from  Ghazni.  Prompt  action  was 
the  one  and  only  means  of  meeting  these  threatened  difficulties.  My 
troops  had  had  more  than  enough  for  one  day,  and  required  rest,  but 
needs  must  when  the  devil  (in  the  shape  of  Afghan  hordes)  drives.  I 
resolved  to  push  on,  and  issued  orders  for  tents  to  be  struck  at  once  and 
an  advance  £b  be  made  at  break  of  day. 

At  the  first  streak  of  dawn  on  the  7th  I  started,  leaving  Macpherson 
to  come  on  with  the  heavy  baggage  as  quickly  as  he  could.  I  marched 
by  the  aang-i-natuishta  defile,  where  Major  White  met  me  and  ex- 
plained to  me  his  part  in  the  victory  of  the  previous  day.  From  my 
inspection  of  the  ground,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  much  of  the  success  which  attended  the  operations  on  this  side  was 
due  to  White's  military  instincts  and,  at  one  supreme  moment,  his 
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extreme  personal  gallantry.  It  afforded  me,  therefore,  very  great 
pleasure  to  recommend  this  officer  for  the  Victoria  Gross,  an  honour  of 
which  more  than  one  incident  in  his  subsequent  career  proved  him  to 
be  well  worthy. 

Our  rapid  advance,  following  on  the  defeat  of  the  previous  day,  had 
the  effect  I  hoped  it  would  have.  On  arriving  at  Beni  Hissar,  a  con- 
siderable village,  surroimded  by  orchards  and  gardens,  only  two  miles 
south  of  the  far-famed  citadel  of  the  Bala  Hissar,  I  sent  out  Cavalry 
patrols  to  reconnoitre,  who  brought  me  the  pleasing  news  that  the  Bala 
Hissar  had  been  evacuated,  and  the  only  part  of  the  city  visible  seemed 
to  be  deserted. 

During  the  day  I  received  visits  from  some  of  the  chief  merchants 
of  Kabul,  who  each  told  a  different  tale  regarding  the  movements  of 
the  defeated  Afghan  army  and  the  intentions  of  the  Afghan  Commander. 
From  their  conflicting  accounts,  however,  I  gathered  that,  fresh  troops 
having  arrived  from  Kohistan,  the  remnants  of  the  Charasia  army  had 
joined  them,  and  that  the  combined  forces  were  then  occupying  the 
range  of  hills  immediately  above  Kabul,  to  the  west,  and  had  deter- 
mined to  make  another  stand. 

Having  received  intelligence  that  the  enemy,  if  again  defeated, 
intended  to  retire  towards  Turkestan,  I  directed  Brigadier-General 
Massy,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  October,  to  move  out  with  the 
Cavalry  brigade  and  place  himself  across  their  line  of  retreat.^  The 
brigade  started  at  11  a.m.,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  city  and  adjacent 
heights,  made  a  considerable  detour  by  Siah  Sang  and  Sherpur,  the  new 
Afghan  cantonment.  On  reaching  the  latter  place,  Massy  heliographed 
to  me  that  he  had  foimd  it  deserted,  the  magazine  blown  up,  and 
seventy-five  gunsf  abandoned  inside  the  enclosure,  and  that  the  enemy 
were  now  occupying  a  ridge|  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  prolongation 
of  the  Shahr-i-Darwaza  range  above  Kabul ;  then,  continuing  his 
march,  he  crossed  a  depression  in  this  ridge  called  the  Nanachi  Kotal, 
and  wheeling  to  his  left,  and  skirting  the  Asmai  heights  on  the  western 
side,  he  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  Afghan  camp,  pitched  on  the  slope 
of  the  hills  about  a  mile  from  Deh-i-Mazang. 

Brigadier-General  Massy  was  informed,  in  reply  to  his  heliogram, 
that  Baker  would  be  despatched  at  once  to  drive  the  enemy  from  their 
position  and  force  them  to  fall  back  upon  the  Cavalry,  upon  which 
Massy  immediately  made  the  arrangements  which  appeared  to  him 

*  The  troops  available  for  this  purpose  were :  One  squadron  9th  Lancers, 
5th  Punjab  Cavalry,  12th  Bengal  Cavalry,  and  14th  Bengal  Lancers  ;  total, 
720  of  all  ranks. 

t  The  guns  included  four  English  18-pounders,  one  EInglish  8-inch  howitzer 
and  two  Afghan  imitations  of  this  weapon,  and  forty-two  bronze  Mountain 
guns. 

X  The  Asmai  heights. 
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moBt  advisable  tor  blocking,  with  the  limiud  number  of  aabreB  at  his 
disposal,  the  several  roads  by  which  the  enemy  might  attempt  to 
escape. 

I  oould  only  spare  to  Baker  a  very  small  force  (1,044  rifles,  two 
Mountain  guns  and  one  Oatling),  for  Macpherson's  and  White's  troops 
had  not  yet  come  up.  He  started  off  without  a  moment's  delay,  and, 
driving  the  enemy's  scouts  before  him,  worked  his  way  along  the 
Shahr-i-Darwaza  heights  to  the  west ;  but  his  progress  was  very  slow, 
owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  ground,  and  the  day  was  far 
spent  before  he  found  himself  near  enough  to  the  enemy  to  use  hie 
Artillery.  To  his  delight,  Baker  perceived  that  he  commanded  the 
Afghan  camp  and  the  rear  of  their  main  position ;  but  hfs  satiafaotion 
was  considerably  allayed  when  he  discovered  that  between  him  and 
them  lay  a  deep  gorge*  with  precipitous  sides,  through  which  ran  the 
Kabul  river,  and  that  before  he  could  attack  he  would  have  to  descend 
1,600  feet,  and  then  climb  up  the  opposite  side,  which  was  nearly  as 
high  and  quite  as  steep. 

AniioUB  as  Baker  was  that  there  should  be  no  delay  in  delivering  the 
nasault,  bj  the  time  his  dispositions  were  made  it  bad  become  too  dark 
to  attempt  it,  and  moat  reluctantly  he  had  to  postpone  the  movement 
till  daybreak  the  next  day.  He  had  ascertained  that  the  Kabul  river 
was  not  fordable  for  Infantry  except  at  a  point  which  was  conmianded 
by  the  enemy's  camp,  and  was  too  far  from  support  to  warrant  piquets 
being  pushed  across  at  night.  Nothing  whatever  could  be  seen,  hot  a 
very  slight  noise  as  of  stealthy  movement  in  the  Afghan  camp  was 
heard,  and  the  fear  seized  Baker  that  the  enemy  might  escape  turn. 
Soon  after  II  p.m.,  therefore,  when  the  rising  moon  began  in  a 
measure  to  dispel  the  darkness.  Baker  sent  a  strong  patrol  under  a 
Biitiah  officer  to  feel  for  the  enemy.  The  patrol  came  into  contact 
with  the  Afghan  scouts  on  the  river-bank,  from  some  of  whom,  taken 
priaooera  in  the  struggle,  they  learned  that  the  enemy  had  crept  away 
under  cover  of  the  night,  and  the  greater  number  had  diaperaed  to  their 
own  homes ;  but  about  800,  mounted  on  Artillery  horaea,  were  reported 
to  have  accompanied  their  Commander,  Mahomed  Jan,  and  to  have 
escaped  in  the  direction  of  Bamian, 

Meanwhile,  Brigadier- General  Masay,  from  hia  point  of  observation 
beneath  the  Asmai  heights,  had  perceived  that  it  was  impossible  for 
Baker  to  carry  the  enemy's  main  position  by  daylight ;  he  tried  to 
Communicate  with  Baker  and  ascertain  his  plans,  but  the  party 
despatched  on  this  service  were  unable  to  get  through  the  villages  and 
woods,  which  were  all  held  by  the  enemy,  and  returned  unsuccessful. 
Maasythen  collected  his  scattered  squadrons  and  bivouacked  for  the 
night,  being  anxious  that  his  men  and  horses  should  have  food  and  rest, 

*  The  Deh-i-Mtnmg  gorge. 
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range  o(  my  defenoBB,  or  which  might  interfere  with  my  control  over 
the  city,  might  be  '  necessary  as  a  military  precantion.' 

In  forming  my  plana  for  the  remov&l  of  obatrnctive  buildings,  I  wu 
to  consider  '  whether  they  can  be  combined  with  any  meoanrea  com' 
patible  with  justice  and  hnmanity  for  leaving  a  memorial  of  the  retri- 
botion  exacted  from  the  city  in  some  manner  and  by  some  mark  that 
will  not  be  easily  obliterated.' 

I  was  told  that '  in  regard  to  the  punishment  of  indiyiduab,  it  should 
be  swift,  stern,  and  impressive,  without  being  indiscrinunate  or  im- 
moderate ;  its  infliction  must  not  bo  delegated  to  subordinate  ofBeera 
of  minor  responsibility  acting  independently  of  your  instruotions  or 
supervision  ;  and  yon  cannot  too  vigilantly  maintain  the  discipline  of 
the  troops  under  your  orders,  or  superintend  their  treatment  of  the 
onarmed  popnlation,  so  long  as  your  orders  are  obeyed  and  your 
authority  is  unresisted.  Yon  will  deal  summarily  in  the  majority  of 
cases  with  persons  whose  share  in  the  murder  of  anyone  belonging  to 
the  British  Embassy  shall  have  been  proved  by  your  investigations, 
but  while  the  execution  of  justice  should  be  as  public  and  striking  as 
possible,  it  should  be  completed  with  all  possible  expedition,  since 
the  indefinite  prolongation  of  your  proceedings  might  spread  abroad 
unfounded  alarm.' 

The  despatch  concluded  with  the  words :  '  It  will  probably  be  essen- 
tial, not  onlir  for  the  protection  of  your  own  camp  from  annoyance, 
but  also  for  the  security  of  the  well-afTected  population  and  for  the 
general  maintenance  of  order,  that  you  should  assume  and  exercise 
supreme  authority  in  Kabul,  since  events  have  unfortunately  proved 
that  the  Amir  has  lost  that  authority,  or  that  he  has  conspicuously 
failed  to  make  use  of  it.' 

On  the  lOtlM  visited  Sherpur,  and  the  next  day  I  went  to  the  Bala 
Hissar,  and  wandered  over  the  scene  of  the  Embassy's  brave  defence 
and  cruel  end.  The  walla  of  the  Residency,  closely  pitted  with  bullet' 
holes,  gave  proof  of  the  determined  nature  of  the  attack  and  the  length 
of  the  resistance.  The  floors  were  covered  with  blood-stains,  and 
amidst  the  embers  of  a  fire  were  found  a  heap  of  human  bones.  It 
may  be  imagined  how  British  soldiers'  hearts  burned  within  them  at 
auch  a  sight,  and  how  difficult  it  was  to  suppress  feelings  of  hatred 
and  animosity  towards  the  perpetrators  of  such  a  dastardly  crime.  I 
had  a  careful  but  unsuccessful  search  made  for  the  bodies  of  our  Ul- 
fated  friends. 

The  Bala  Hiasar,  at  one  time  of  great  strength,  was  now  in  a  some' 
what  dilapidated  condition.  It  contained  eighty-five  guna,  mortars 
and  howitzers,  some  of  them  of  English  manutactore,  upwards  of  260 
tons  of  gunpowder,  stowed  away  in  earthen  vessels,  many  millions  of 
Enfield  and  Snider  cartridges,  and  a  large  number  of  arms,  besides 
qoantities  of  saddlery,  clothing  for  troops,  murical  instruments,  shot, 
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shell,  caps,  and  accoutrements,  and  a  vast  amount  of  lead,  copper  and 
tin.  It  would  not  have  given  us  much  trouble  to  storm  the  Bala 
Hissar,  had  we  been  obliged  to  do  so,  for  ArtiUery  could  have  opened 
on  it  within  easy  range,  and  there  was  cover  for  Infantry  close  up  to 
the  walls. 

The  reading  of  the  Proclamation  announcing  the  intentions  of  the 
British  Government  with  regard  to  the  punishment  of  the  city  was  to 
take  place  in  the  Bala  Hissar  next  day.  The  Amir  had  agreed  to 
accompany  me.  The  leading  people  were  invited  to  attend,  and  I  had 
given  orders  that  all  the  troops  were  to  take  part  in  the  procession,  so 
as  to  render  as  impressive  as  possible  the  ceremony,  at  which  were  to 
be  made  known  to  the  inhabitcmts  of  Kabul  the  terms  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  British  Government.  The  object  of  my  visit  was  to 
decide  how  the  troops  might  best  be  disposed  so  as  to  make  the  most 
imposing  display  on  the  occasion. 

I  decided  to  detain  in  custody  two  Sirdars,  Yahia  Khan*  and  his 
brother  Zakariah  Khan,  the  Mustaufi,  and  the  Wazir,  as  these  four 
were  Yakub  Khan's  principal  advisers,  and  I  was  satisfied  that  their 
influence  was  being  used  against  us,  and  that  so  long  as  they  were  at 
large  a  mine  might  be  sprung  upon  me  at  any  moment. 

The  Commander- in- Chief,  Daud  Shah,  was  also  in  the  Amir's  confi- 
dence ;  but  I  determined  to  leave  him  at  liberty,  for,  from  what  I  could 
learn,  he  had  made  an  effort  (not  a  very  strong  one,  perhaps)  to  help 
our  unfortunate  coimtrymen,  and  he  had  on  several  occasions  since  he 
had  been  in  my  camp  given  me  useful  information ;  moreover,  I  hoped 
to  obtain  further  help  from  him,  in  which  hope  I  was  not  altogether 
disappointed. 

As  to  what  I  ought  to  do  with  the  Amir  I  was  considerably  puzzled. 
Lord  Lytton  had  urged  upon  me  the  necessity  for  weighing  well  the 
advisability  of  prematurely  breaking  with  him,  as  it  was  very  possible 
he  might  become  a  useful  instrument  in  our  hands,  an  eventuality 
which  I  thoroughly  understood ;  but  I  was  not  at  all  sure  that  Yakub 
Khan  would  not  break  with  me  when  he  learnt  my  decision  with  regard 
to  his  Ministers,  and  I  had  received  more  than  one  warning  that,  if  he 
failed  to  keep  me  from  entering  Kabul,  he  contemplated  flight  and  a 
supreme  effort  to  raise  the  coimtry  against  me. 

Yakub  Khan  certainly  did  not  deserve  much  consideration  from  us ; 
for,  thpugh  no  absolute  proof  was  forthcoming  of  his  having  instigated 
the  attack  upon  the  Embassy,  he  most  certainly  made  not  the  slightest 
effort  to  stop  it  or  to  save  the  lives  of  those  entrusted  to  his  care,  and 
throughout  that  terrible  day  showed  himself  to  be,  if  not  a  deliberate 
traitor,  a  despicable  coward.  Again,  his  endeavours  to  delay  the  march 
of  my  force  for  the  sole  purpose  of  gaining  sufficient  time  to  organize 

*  Yahia  Khan  was  Yakub  Khan's  father-in-law. 
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the  destruction  of  the  army  to  whose  protection  he  had  appealed 
deprived  him,  to  my  mind,  of  the  smallest  claim  to  be  treated  as  an 
honourable  ally. 

My  doubts  as  to  what  poHcy  I  ought  to  pursue  with  regard  to  Yakub 
Khan  were  all  solved  by  his  own  action  on  the  morning  of  the  12th 
October.  He  came  to  my  tent  before  I  was  dressed,  and  asked  for  an 
interview,  which  was,  of  course,  accorded.  The  only  chair  I  possessed 
I  offered  to  my  Boyal  visitor,  who  seated  himself,  and  then  and  there 
announced  that  he  had  come  to  resign  the  Amirship,  and  that  he  was 
only  carrying  out  a  determination  made  before  he  came  to  Kushi ;  he 
had  then  allowed  himself  to  be  over-persuaded,  but  now  his  resolution 
was  fixed.  His  life,  he  said,  had  been  most  miserable,  and  he  would 
rather  be  a  grass-cutter  in  the  English  camp  than  Ruler  of  Afghanistan ; 
he  concluded  by  entreating  me  to  allow  his  tent  to  be  pitched  close  to 
mine  imtil  he  could  go  to  India,  to  London,  or  wherever  the  Viceroy 
might  desire  to  send  him.  I  placed  a  tent  at  his  disposal,  ordered 
breakfast  to  be  prepared  for  him,  and  begged  him  not  to  decide  at  once, 
but  think  the  matter  over  for  some  hours,  adding  that  I  would  see  him 
again  at  ten  o'clock,  the  hour  appointed  for  him  to  accompany  me  to 
the  Bala  Hissar  in  order  that  he  might  be  present  at  the  reading  of  the 
Proclamation.  At  this  time,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  Amir  did  not 
know  what  the  terms  of  the  Proclamation  were,  and  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  my  intentions  regarding  his  Ministers. 

As  arranged,  I  had  another  interview  with  Yakub  Khan  at  ten 
o'clock,  when  I  found  him  unshaken  in  his  resolve  to  abdicate,  and 
imwiUing,  under  the  circumstances,  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony 
which  was  about  to  take  place.  He  said,  however,  that  he  would  send 
his  eldest  son,  and  that  all  his  Ministers  should  attend  me.  I  begged 
him  again  to  reconsider  the  decision  he  had  come  to,  and  to  think  well 
over  the  results  to  himself ;  but  finding  that  he  had  finally*  made  up 
his  mind,  I  told  His  Highness  I  would  telegraph  his  determination  to 

*  At  an  interview  which  Major  Hastings,  the  Political  Officer,  and  Mr. 
Durand,  my  Political  Secretary,  had  with  His  Higlmess  at  my  request  on  the 
23rd  October,  he  said,  referring  to  the  subject  of  the  Amirship :  *  I  call  God 
and  the  Koran  to  witness,  and  everything  a  Mussulman  holds  sacred,  that  my 
only  desire  is  to  be  set  free,  and  end  my  days  in  liberty.  I  have  conceived  an 
utter  aversion  for  these  people.  I  always  treated  tliem  well,  and  you  see  how 
they  have  rewarded  mc.  So  long  as  I  was  fighting  in  one  place  or  another, 
they  Uked  me  well  enough.  Directly  I  became  Amir,  ana  consulted  their 
own  good  by  making  peace  with  you,  they  turned  on  me.  Now  I  detest  them 
all,  and  long  to  be  out  of  Afghanistan  for  ever.  It  is  not  that  I  am  unable  to 
hold  the  country ;  I  have  held  it  before  and  could  liold  it  again,  but  I  have 
no  further  wish  to  rule  such  a  people,  and  I  beg  of  you  to  let  me  go.  If  the 
British  Government  wish  me  to  stay,  I  will  stay,  as  their  servant  or  as  the 
Amir,  if  you  like  to  call  me  so,  until  my  son  is  of  an  age  to  succeed  me,  or 
even  without  that  condition  ;  but  it  will  be  wholly  against  my  own  inclina- 
tion, and  I  earnestly  beg  to  be  set  free. ' 
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the  Vioeroj  Eind  ask  for  ioatraotioiu  ;  that  be  would  not,  of  course,  be 
forced  to  oontmue  to  reign  at  Kabul  agoinat  his  will,  but  thftt  I  would 
ask  him  to  retain  bis  title  until  I  could  receive  a  reply  from  Simla. 

At  noon  I  proceeded  to  the  Bala  Hissar,  accompanied  by  my  staff, 
the  Ksir -Apparent,  the  Ministeis,  and  a  larRie  gathering  of  the  chief 
Sirdars  of  Kabul.  Both  sides  of  the  road  were  lined  with  troops,  of 
whom  I  felt  not  a  httlc  proud  that  day.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
duty  required  of  them  had  been  severe  and  continuous,  now  that  they 
were  required  to  take  part  in  a  ceremonial  parade,  they  turned  out  as 
clean  and  smart  aa  one  could  wish  to  see  them. 

As  the  head  of  the  procession  entered  the  main  gateway,  the  British 
flag  was  run  up,  the  bands  played  the  National  Anthem,  and  a  salute 
of  thirty-one  guns  was  fired. 

On  arriving  at  the  public  Hall  of  Audience,  I  dbmounted,  and 
ascending  the  steps  leading  to  it,  I  addressed  the  assembled  multitude, 
and  read  to  them  the  following  Proclamation,  containing  the  orders  of 
the  British  Government ; 

'  In  my  Proclsniation  dstt^  the  3rd  October,  I  iiifuriiied  tlii.-  piMipU  of  Kabul 
that  a  Britisli  army  was  advancing  to  take  posstaaioii  of  the  city,  and  I 
u'smed  tlicni  scainst  oiTering  any  resistance  to  the  entry  of  the  troops  and  the 
authority  of  His  Highness  t1i«  Amir,  Tliat  naming  Ijaa  been  disreoarded. 
TIic  force  under  my  comniand  bsa  now  reached  Kabul  atid  OLvupiod  the  Bsla 
Hitisur,  but  its  advance  has  been  pertinaciously  oppuwd,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  have  taken  a  cons[jicuous  iiart  in  the  o[i[-osition  utferiHl.  They 
have  thereforo  bemme  rebels  against  His  Highness  the  Amir,  and  have  added 
to  the  giiilt  already  incurred  by  them  in  alwtting  the  murder  of  tlie  British 
Envoy  and  liis  companions — a  treaclicTous  and  cowardly  crime  which  ba* 
lirouKlit  indelible  disgrace  iii>on  tlic  Afghan  (leuple.  It  would  be  but  a  just 
aud  nttiiig  reward  for  such  misdeeds  if  the  city  of  Kabul  were  now  totally 
destroyed  and  its  very  name  lilotted  out  ;  but  the  great  British  Qnvernnient 
ever  desires  to  teni|ier  justice  with  mercy,  and  I  noiv  announce  to  tlio  inhabi- 
tants of  Kabul  that  the  full  I'etribution  for  their  oti'etice  will  not  be  exacted, 
and  that  the  city  will  lie  sjiared. 

'  Nevertheless,  it  is  necessary  th 
further,  that  the  punisliment  inflicted  sliould  \vi  s 
remembered.  Therefore,  such  portions  of  the  city  buildings  as  now  interfere 
with  the  proper  military  occujiution  of  the  Rala  Hissar,  and  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  the  British  troops  to  be  quartered  in  it,  will  be  at  once  levelled 
with  the  ground  ;  and,  further,  a  heavy  fine,  the  amount  of  which  will  be 
ijotilied  hereafter,  will  be  ini[>oBed  U|nu  the  iiiliabil«iita  of  Kabul,  to  be  paid 
according  to  their  several  capacities.  I  further  give  notice  to  all,  that,  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  order,  the  city  of 
Kabul  and  the  surrounding  country,  to  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  are  ploood 
under  martial  law.  With  tlie  consent  of  His  Highness  the  Amir,  a  miUtary 
Governor  of  Kabul  will  Iw  sppointed,  to  administer  justice  aud  punish  with  a 
strong  hand  all  evil-doers.  The  inhabitants  of  Kabul  and  of  the  neighbouring 
villages  are  hereby  warned  to  submit  to  his  luthority, 

'  This  punishment,  inflicted  upon  the  whole  city,  will  not,  of  course,  absolve 
from  further  penalties  those  whose  individual  guilt  may  be  hereafter  proved. 
A  full  and  searching  iuquiry  into  the  circumstuicee  of  the  late  outbreak  will 
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be  held,  and  all  persons  convicted  of  having  taken  part  in  it  will  be  dealt 
with  according  to  their  deserts. 

*  With  the  view  of  providing  ettectually  for  the  prevention  of  crime  and 
disorder,  and  the  safety  of  all  well-disposed  persons  in  Kabul,  it  is  hereby 
notified  that  for  the  future  the  carrying  of  dangerous  weapons,  whether  swords, 
knives,  or  firearms,  within  the  streets  of  the  city  or  within  a  distance  of  five 
miles  from  the  city  gates,  is  forbidden.  After  a  week  from  the  date  of  this 
Proclamation,  any  person  found  armed  within  those  limits  will  be  liable  to 
the  penalty  of  death.  Persons  having  in  their  possession  any  articles  whatso- 
ever which  formerly  belonged  to  members  of  the  British  Embassy  are  required 
to  bring  them  forthwith  to  the  British  camp.  Anyone  neglecting  this  warning 
will,  if  found  hereafter  in  possession  of  any  sucn  articles,  be  subject  to  the 
severest  penalties. 

'Further,  all  persons  who  may  have  in  their  possession  any  firearms  or 
amnmnitiou  fonnerly  issued  to  or  seized  by  the  Afghan  troops,  are  required 
to  produce  them.  For  eveiy  countrj-made  rifle,  whether  breech  or  muzzle 
loaaing,  the  sum  of  Rs.  3  will  be  given  on  deliveiy,  and  for  every  rifle  of 
European  manufacture  Bs.  5.  Anyone  found  hereafter  in  possession  of  such 
weapons  i^ill  be  severely  punishea.  Finally,  I  notify  that  I  will  give  a 
reward  of  Rs.  50  for  the  surrender  of  any  person,  whether  soldier  or  civilian, 
concerned  in  the  attack  on  the  British  Embassy,  or  for  such  information  as 
may  lead  directly  to  his  capture.  A  similar  smu  will  be  given  in  the  case  of 
any  person  who  may  have  fought  against  the  British  troops  since  the  3rd 
September  (Sbawal)  last,  and  therefore  become  a  rebel  against  His  Highness 
the  Amir.  If  any  such  person  so  surrendered  or  captured  be  a  captain  or 
subaltern  officer  of  the  Afghan  army,  the  reward  will  be  increased  to  Bs.  75, 
and  if  a  field  officer  to  Rs.  120.* 

The  Afghans  were  evidently  much  relieved  at  the  leniency  of  the 
Proclamation,  to  which  they  listened  with  the  greatest  attention. 
When  I  had  finished  reading  it,  I  dismissed  the  assembly,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Ministers  whom  I  had  decided  to  make  prisoners. 
To  them  I  explained  that  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  place  them  imder 
restraint,  pending  investigation  into  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the 
massacre  of  the  Embassy. 

The  following  day  I  made  a  formal  entry  into  the  city,  traversing 
all  its  main  streets,  that  the  people  might  understand  that  it  and  they 
were  at  oiu*  mercy.  The  Cavalry  brigade  headed  the  procession ;  I 
foUowed  with  my  staff  and  escort,  and  five  battalions  of  Infantry 
brought  up  the  rear ;  there  were  no  ArtiUery,  for  in  some  places  the 
streets  were  so  narrow  and  tortuous  that  two  men  could  hardly  ride 
abreast. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  the  citizens  would  give  us  a  warm 
welcome  ;  but  they  were  perfectly  respectful,  and  I  hoped  the  martial 
and  workmanlike  appearance  of  the  troops  would  have  a  salutary 
effect. 

I  now  appointed  Major-General  James  Hills,  V.C.,  to  be  Governor 
of  Kabul  for  the  time  being,  associating  vdth  him  the  able  and 
respected  Mahomedan  gentleman,  Nawab  Ghulam  Hussein  Khan,  as 
the  most  likely  means  of  securing  for  the  present  order   and  good 
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government  in  the  oitj.  I  further  inetitutod  two  Courts — one  political, 
conaistingof  Colonel  Maogregor,  Surgeon -Mftjor  Bellew,''  and  Mcibomed 
Hyat  Khan,  a  Mahomedan  member  of  the  Punjab  CommiBsion,  and 
an  excellent  Persian  and  Pushtu  scholar,  to  inquire  into  the  com- 
plicated circumstancea  which  led  to  the  attack  on  the  Residency,  and 
to  ascertain,  if  possible,  how  far  the  Amir  and  bis  Ministers  were 
implicated.  The  other,  a  milit&rj  Court,  with  Brigadier-General 
Massy  as  president,  for  the  trial  of  those  Chiefs  and  soldiers  accused 
of  having  taken  part  in  the  actual  massacre. t 

Up  to  this  time  (the  middle  of  October)  communication  with  India 
had  been  kept  up  bj  way  of  the  [jhutargardan,  and  I  had  heard 
nothing  of  the  approach  of  the  Khjber  column.  It  was  bo  very 
necessary  to  open  up  the  Khyber  route,  in  view  of  early  snow  on 
the  Sbutargardan,  that  I  arranged  to  send  a  small  force  towards 
Jalalabad,  and  to  move  the  Shutargardan  garrison  to  Kabul,  thus 
breaking  off  communioation  with  Kuram. 

Colonel  Money  had  beaten  off  another  attack  made  by  the  tribes- 
men on  his  position,  but  as  they  still  threatened  him  in  considerable 
numbers,  I  despatched  Brigadier- General  Hugh  Gough  with  some 
troops  to  enable  him  to  withdraw.  This  reinforcement  arrived  at  a 
most  opportune  moment,  when  the  augmented  tribal  combination, 
imagining  that  the  garrison  was  completely  at  its  mercy,  had  sent  a 
niessage  to  Money  offering  to  spare  their  lives  if  they  laid  down  their 
arms  1  80  sure  were  the  Afghans  of  their  triumph  that  they  had 
brought  SOO  of  their  women  to  witness  it.  On  Gough's  arrival,  Money 
dispersed  the  gathering,  and  his  force  loft  the  Shutargardan,  together 
with  the  Head-Quarters  and  two  squadrons  of  the  9th  Lancers,  which 
had  been  ordered  to  join  me  from  Sialkot,  and  afterwards  proved  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  the  Kabul  Field  Force. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  tent  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  October,  when 
I  was  startled  by  a  most  terrific  explosion  in  the  upper  port  of  the 
Bala  Hissar,  which  was  occupied  by  the  6th  Gurkhas,  while  the  67th 
Foot  were  pitched  in  the  garden  below.  The  gunpowder,  stored  in  a 
detached  building,  had  somehow — we  never  oould  discover  how  — 
become  ignited,  and  I  trembled  at  the  thought  of  what  would  be  the 

*  Dr.  Bellew  was  with  the  brothera  Liunsdeii  at  Kandahai'  in  1857. 

f  M;  action  in  endorsing  the  proceedings  of  this  court,  snd  my  treatment 
of  Afghans  generally,  were  so  adversely  and  severely  critiuiEed  by  party 
newspapers  and  periMliealB.  and  by  members  of  Che  Opposition  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  I  waa  called  noon  for  an  eipUnatioD  of  my  conduct,  which 
was  submitted  and  read  in  both  Uousei  of  Parliament  by  tlio  Secretary  oF 
State  for  India,  Viscount  Cranlirook,  and  the  Uuder-Secretary  of  BtatB  for  India, 
the  Hon.  E.  Stanhope.  In  the  Parliamentary  records  of  February,  1880,  can 
iie  seen  my  reply  to  the  accusatiouB,  as  well  as  an  abstract  statement  of  the 
executions  earned  out  at  Kabul  in  acconlance  with  the  findings  of  the  miUtary 
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consequences  if  the  main  magazine  caught  fire,  which,  with  its  250 
tons  of  gunpowder,  was  dangerously  near  to  the  scene  of  the  explosion. 
I  at  once  sent  orders  to  the  Gurkhas  and  the  67th  to  clear  out,  and  not 
to  wait  even  to  bring  away  their  tents,  or  anything  but  their  anmiuni- 
tion,  and  I  did  not  breathe  freely  till  they  were  all  safe  on  Siah  Sang. 
The  results  of  this  disaster,  as  it  was,  were  bad  enough,  for  Captain 
Shafto,  B.A.  (a  very  promising  officer),  a  private  of  the  67th,  the 
Subadar-Major  of  the  5th  Gurkhas,  and  nineteen  Natives,  most  of 
them  soldiers,  lost  their  lives. 

A  second  and  more  violent  explosion  took  place  two  hours  and  a  half 
after  the  first,  but  there  was  no  loss  of  life  amongst  the  troops,  though 
several  Afghans  were  killed  at  a  distance  of  400  yards  from  the  fort. 

There  was  given  on  this  occasion  a  very  practical  exemplification  of 
the  good  feeling  existing  between  the  European  soldiers  and  the 
Gurkhas.  The  72nd  and  the  5th  Gurkhas  had  been  much  associated 
from  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  and  a  spirit  of  ca/maraderie 
had  sprung  up  between  them,  resulting  in  the  Highlanders  now  coming 
forward  and  insisting  on  making  over  their  greatcoats  to  the  little 
Gurkhas  for  the  night — a  very  strong  proof  of  their  friendship,  for  at 
Kabul  in  October  the  nights  are  bitterly  cold. 

Two  telegrams  received  about  this  time  caused  the  greatest  gratifica- 
tion throughout  the  force.  One  was  from  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
conveying  Her  Majesty's  expression  of  *  warm  satisfaction  *  at  the 
conduct  of  the  troops ;  the  other  was  from  the  Viceroy,  expressing 
his  *  cordial  congratulations '  and  His  Excellency's  *  high  appreciation 
of  the  ability  with  which  the  action  was  directed,  and  the  courage 
with  which  it  was  so  successfully  carried  out.*  I  was  informed  at  the 
same  time  by  Lord  Lytton  that,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, I  was  given  the  local  rank  of  Lieutenant-General, 
to  enable  me  to  be  placed  in  command  of  all  the  troops  in  eastern 
Afghanistan,  a  force  of  20,000  men  and  46  gims,  in  two  divisions. 
The  first  division  remained  under  my  own  immediate  conmmnd,  and 
Major-General  R.  O.  Bright,  C.B.,*  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  other.  I  was,  of  course  very  much  pleased  at  this  proof  of  the 
confidence  reposed  in  me. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

I  HAD  ^iven  much  thought  to  the  question  of  housing  the  troops  during 
the  winter,  which  was  now  fast  approaching.  Some  of  the  senior 
officers  were  in  favour  of  quartering  them  in  the  Bala  Hissar,  as  being 
the  place  with  most  prestige  attached  to  it ;  but  the  fact  that  there  was 

*  Afterwards  General  Sir  Robert  Bright,  G.C.B. 
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not  aecommodatiOD  in  it  for  the  wbola  foroe,  uid  that,  theretore,  the 
troops  would  have  to  be  separated,  as  well  as  the  dangerous  prozimitj 
of  tlie  huge  store  of  gunpowder,  which  could  only  be  got  rid  of  bjr 
degroea,  decided  me  to  occupy  in  preference  the  partly 'fortified  canton- 
ment of  Sherpur,  about  a  mile  north-east  ot  the  city,  and  close  to  the 
ruins  of  tbe  old  British  entrenchment.  It  was  enclosed  on  three  sides 
by  a  high  and  massive  loop-holed  wall,  and  on  the  fourth  by  the  Bimaru 
heights,  while  it  possessed  the  advantage  of  having  within  its  walls 
sufficient  shelter  in  long  ranges  of  brick  buildings  for  the  British  troops, 
and  good  hospital  accommodation,  and  there  was  ample  space  for  the 
erection  o(  huts  for  the  Native  soldiers. 

The  drawback  was  that  the  great  extent  of  its  perimeter,  more  than 
four  and  a  half  miles,  made  it  a  very  difficult  place  to  defend ;  but, 
remembering  the  grievous  results  of  General  Elpbinstone's  force  being 
scattered  in  1641, 1  thought  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  keep  my 
troope  together  outweighed  the  disadvantage  of  having  to  defend  so 
long  a  line. 

Materials  for  the  Native  soldiers'  huts  were  brought  from  the  Bala 
Hissar,  the  demoliiion  of  which,  as  on  act  of  retributive  justice,  I  bad 
recommended  to  the  Government  of  India,  as  it  appeared  to  me  that 
the  destruction  of  the  fortified  palace  in  which  the  massacre  had  taken 
place,  and  which  was  the  symbol  of  the  power  of  the  Afghans  and  their 
boasted  military  strength,  would  be  a  more  fitting  punishment  for 
treachery  and  insult  tlian  any  other  we  could  inflict,  and  a  more  lasting 
memorial  of  our  ability  to  avenge  our  countrymen  than  any  we  could 
raise.  The  tidings  that  their  ancient  citadel  had  been  levelled  to  the 
ground  would,  I  felt  sure,  spread  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Afghaaietan,  bearing  with  them  a  political  significance  that  could 
hardly  be  over-estimated. 

I  now  sot  to  work  to  collect  supplies  tor  the  winter.  A]  WiaUa,  or 
State  grain,  we  took  as  our  right,  the  justice  of  this  being  recognized 
both  by  the  Amir  and  the  people,  but  what  was  the  property  of  private 
individuals  was  purchased  at  a  price  the  avaricious  Afghan  could  not 
resist.  There  had  been  a  good  harvest,  and  supplies  were  abundant; 
but  the  people  from  the  outlying  districts  were  chary  of  assisting  us, 
for  they  knew  from  experience  that  all  who  befriended  the  British 
would  be  sure  to  suffer  when  we  took  our  departure. 

I  hod  repeated  oomplunte  brought  to  me  of  the  harehnese  and  in- 
justice with  which  those  who  had  shown  themselves  well  disposed 
towards  us  were  treated  by  the  Amir  on  his  return  from  signing  the 
Treaty  at  Gandamak,  and  most  of  the  Afghans  were  so  afraid  of  the 
Amir's  vengeance  when  they  should  again  be  left  to  his  tender  mercies, 
that  they  held  aloof,  except  those  who,  like  Wall  Mahomed  Khan  and 
his  following,  were  in  open  opposition  to  Yakub  Khan,  and  some  few 
who  were  still  smarting  from  recent  injury  and  oppression. 

27—2 
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I  was  trequently  asked  by  the  Afghans,  when  requiring  some  service 
to  be  rendered,  '  Are  you  goinR  to  remain  ?'  Could  I  have  replied  in 
the  affirmative,  or  could  1  have  said  that  we  should  continue  to  exercise 
sufficient  control  over  the  Qovemmcat  of  the  country  to  prevent  their 
being  punished  for  helping  us,  they  would  have  served  us  willingly. 
Not  that  I  could  flatter  myself  they  altogether  liked  ub,  but  they  would 
have  felt  it  wise  in  their  own  interests  to  mast  our  requirements ;  and, 
besides,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  heartily  sick  and  tired  of  a 
long  continuance  of  oppression  EUid  misrule,  and  were  ready  to  submit 
(for  a  time,  at  least)  to  any  strong  and  just  Oovemment. 

Lord  LyttoQ,  in  the  hope  of  saving  from  the  resentment  of  the  Amir 
those  who  hod  been  of  use  to  us  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  bad 
expressly  stipulated  in  Article  II,  of  the  Gandamak  Treaty  that  'a  full 
and  complete  amnesty  should  be  published,  absolving  all  Afghans  from 
any  responsibility  on  account  of  intercourse  with  the  British  Forces 
during  the  campaign,  and  that  the  Amir  should  guarantee  to  protect  all 
persons,  of  whatever  degree,  from  punishment  or  molestation  on  that 
account.' 

But  this  stipulation  was  not  adhered  to,  Yakub  Khan  more  than 
once  spoke  to  me  about  it,  and  declared  that  it  was  impossible  to 
control  the  turbulent  spirits  in  Afghanistan  without  being  supreme,  and 
that  this  arucesty,  hetd  it  been  published,  would  have  tied  his  hands 
with  regard  to  those  who  had  proved  themselves  his  enemies. 

His  neglect  to  carry  ova  this  Article  of  the  treaty  added  considerably 
to  my  difficulty,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  letter  from  Asmalula 
Khan,  a  Ghilzai  Chief,  to  whom  I  wrote,  asking  him  to  meet  me  at 
KabuL 


'  I  received  your  kind  letter  on  the  8tli  of  Sbawal  [2Sth  E 
understood  its  uontents,  and  also  tliose  of  the  onct<»ed  Procli 
noople  of  Kabul.  1  inromied  all  whom  I  thought  tit  of  the 
troclamatinD. 

'  Home  time  ago  I  went  to  (jandamuk  to  Major  Cavognari. 
me  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Amir,  and  uisdo  lae  over  to 
When  Major  Cavognari  returned  to  Indi 
my  property,  and  gave  the  Chlersliip  to 


pteiuber],  and 


Ho  instructed 

His  HiKbness. 

:liD  Amir's  officials  confiscated 

I  cousin*  [or  enemy],  Bakram 


'The  oppression  I  suffered  on  your  account  ta  beyoud  descriptiou.  Tliey 
ruined  and  disgraced  every  friencf  and  adherent  of  mine.  On  the  return  of 
Msjor  Cavagtiari  to  Kabul,  I  sent  my  Naib  [deputy]  to  liim,  n-ho  inforraed 
him  of  niy  atate.  Major  Cavognari  sent  a  mesoage  to  me  to  tlio  effect  that  1 
should  recover  my  property  by  force  if  I  could,  otherwise  I  shoald  go  to  tlie 
bills,  and  not  come  to  Kabul  until  I  heard  from  hiin.  In  tbe  meantime  I 
received  news  of  the  murder  of  the  Envoy,  and  I  am  still  in  the  liills.' 

•  In  PiiBlitii  the  «-ord  birhiir  aipiifiea  a  cousin  to  any  degree,  and  is  not 
unfrequently  used  as  'enemy.'  the  inference  being  that  in  Afghanistan  a 
cousin  is  necessarily  on  enemy. 
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The  thought  of  what  might  be  in  store  for  those  who  were  now 
aiding  me  troubled  me  a  good  deal.  No  doubt  their  help  was  not  dis- 
interested, but  they  were  *  friends  in  need/  and  I  could  not  be  quite 
indifferent  to  their  future. 

I  had  several  interesting  conversations  with  Yakub  Khan,  and  in  dis- 
cussing with  him  Sher  All's  reasons  for  breaking  with  us,  he  dwelt  on 
the  fact  that  his  father,  although  he  did  not  get  all  he  wished  out  of 
Lord  Mayo,  was  fairly  satisfied  and  content  with  what  had  been  done 
for  him,  but  when  Saivad  Nur  Mahomed  returned  from  Simla  in  1878. 
he  became  thorough! v  disgusted,  and  at  op^ft  nr^ftdfi  overtures  to  the 
|liiapiiftn^^  with  whom  constant  intercourse  had  since  been  kept  up. 

Yakub  Khan's  statements  were  verified  by  the  fact  that  we  found 
Kabul  much  more  Bussian  than  English.  The  Afghan  Sirdars  and 
officers  were  arrayed  in  Russian  pattern  uniforms,  Russian  money  was 
found  in  the  treasury,  Russian  wares  were  sold  in  the  bazaars,  and 
although  the  roads  leading  to  Central  Asia  were  certainly  no  better 
than  those  leading  to  India,  Russia  had  taken  more  advantage  of  them 
than  we  had  to  carry  on  commercial  dealings  with  Afghanistan.* 

When  I  inquired  of  Yakub  Khan  what  had  become  of  the  corre- 
spondence which  must  have  been  carried  on  between  his  father  and  the 
Russians,  he  declared  that  he  had  destroyed  it  all  when  on  his  way  to 
Gandamak ;  nevertheless,  a  certain  number  of  lettersf  from  Generals 
Kauffmann  and  Stoliatofif  came  into  my  possession,  and  a  draft  of  the 
treaty  the  latter  ofl&cer  brought  from  Tashkent  was  made  for  me  from 
memory  by  the  man  who  had  copied  it  for  Sher  Ali,  aided  by  the 

*  As  I  ro|)orted  at  the  time,  the  magnitude  of  Sher  Ali's  military  j)rej)ara- 
tions  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  fact  of  peculiar  significance.  He  had  raised  and 
equipfK>d  with  arms  of  precision  sixteen  regiments  of  Cavalry  and  sixty-eiglit 
of  Infantry,  while  his  Artillery  amounted  to  nearly  300  guns.  Numbers  of 
skilled  artisans  were  constantly  employed  in  tlie  manufacture  of  rifled  cannon 
and  breecli- loading  small  arms.  Swords,  helmets,  uniforms,  and  other  articles 
of  military  equipment,  were  stored  in  proportionate  quantities.  Upon  the 
construction  of  the  Sherpur  cantonment  Sher  Ali  had  expended  an  astonishing 
amount  of  labour  and  money.  The  size  and  cost  of  this  work  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  the  main  line  of  rampart,  with  barrack  accommodation, 
extended  to  a  length  of  nearly  two  miles  under  the  western  and  southern 
slopes  of  the  Bimaru  hills,  while  the  original  design  was  to  carry  the  wall 
entirely  round  the  hills,  a  distance  of  four  and  a  half  miles,  and  the  founda- 
tions were  laid  for  a  considerable  portion  of  this  length.  AH  these  military 
preparations  must  have  been  going  on  for  some  years,  and  were  quite  un- 
necessary, except  as  a  provision  for  contemplated  hostilities  with  ourselves. 
Sher  Ali  had  refused  during  this  time  to  accept  the  subsidy  we  had  agreed  to 
pay  him,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  their  entire  cost  could  have 
been  met  from  the  Afghan  treasury,  the  annual  gross  revenue  of  the  country 
at  that  time  amounting  only  to  about  80  lakhs  of  rupees. 

t  These  letters,  as  well  as  my  report  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of 
India  in  the  Forci^  Dei)artment,  with  an  account  of  my  conversation  with 
Yakub  Khan,  are  given  in  the  Appendix. 
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Afghan  official  who  was  told  off  to  be  in  attendance  on  Stoliatoff,  and 
who  had  frequently  read  the  treaty. 

In  one  of  my  last  conversations  with  Yakub  Khan,  he  advised  me 
*not  to  lose  sight  of  Herat  and  Turkestan/  On  my  asking  him 
whether  he  had  any  reason  to  suppose  that  his  representatives  in  those 
places  meant  to  give  trouble,  he  replied :  *  I  cannot  say  what  they  may 
do ;  but,  remember,  I  have  warned  you.'  He,  no  doubt,  knew  more 
than  he  told  me,  and  I  think  it  quite  possible  that  he  had  some  inkling 
of  his  brother's*  (Ayub  Khan's)  intentions,  in  regard  to  Kandahar,  and 
he  probably  foresaw  that  Abdur  Bahman  Khan  would  appear  on  the 
scene  from  the  direction  of  Turkestan. 

I  duly  received  an  answer  to  my  telegram  regarding  the  abdication 
of  Yakub  Khan,  in  which  I  was  informed  that  His  Highness's  resigna- 
tion was  accepted  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  I  was  directed  to 
announce  the  fact  to  the  people  of  Afghanistan  in  the  following  terms  : 

*  I,  Greueral  Roberts,  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government,  hereby  proclaim 
that  the  Amir,  having  by  his  own  free  will  abdicated,  has  left  Afghanistan 
without  a  Government.  In  consequence  of  the  shameful  outrage  upon  its 
Envoy  and  suite,  the  British  Government  has  been  compelled  to  occupy  by 
force  of  arms  Kabul,  the  capital,  and  to  take  miUtary  possession  of  other 
parts  of  Afj^hanistan. 

*  The  British  Government  now  commands  that  all  Afghan  authorities, 
Chiefs,  and  Sirdars  do  continue  their  functions  in  maintaining  order,  referring 
to  me  whenever  necessary. 

*The  British  Government  desire  that  tlie  people  shall  be  treated  with 
justice  and  benevolence,  and  that  their  religious  feelings  and  customs  be 
respected. 

*  The  services  of  such  Sirdars  and  Chiefs  as  assist  in  preserving  order  will 
be  duly  recognized,  but  all  disturbers  of  the  peace  and  persons  concerned  in 
attacks  upon  the  British  authority  will  meet  with  condign  punishment. 

*The  British  Government,  after  consultation  with  the  principal  Sirdars, 
tribal  Chiefs,  and  others  representing  the  interests  and  wishes  of  the  various 
provinces  and  cities,  vdW  declare  its  will  as  to  the  future  permanent  arrange- 
ments to  be  made  for  the  good  government  of  the  people.' 

This  manifesto  was  issued  on  the  28th  October,  and  the  same  day  I 
informed  Yakub  Khan  that  his  abdication  had  been  accepted,  and 
acquainted  him  with  the  orders  passed  by  the  British  Government  in 
connexion  with  this  fact.f 

Yakub  Khan  showed  no  interest  either  in  the  Proclamation,  a 
Persian  translation  of  which  was  read  to  him,  or  the  Government's 
decision  as  to  himself,  and  made  no  comment  beyond  a  formal  *  hUyar 
khub  '  (*  very  good ')  and  an  inclination  of  the  head. 

I  then  told  Yakub  Khan  that,  as  I  was  now  charged  with  the  govem- 

*  Sirdar  Ayub  Khan  was  Governor  of  Herat  in  1879. 

t  There  were  present  at  the  interview,  besides  myself.  Colonel  MacKregor, 
Major  Hastiuffl,  Surgeon-Major  Bellew,  Nawab  Sir  Ghulam  Hussein  Khan, 
and  Mr.  H.  n.  Dnrand. 
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ment  of  the  country,  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  take  possession  of 
the  treasury  and  all  moneys  therein.  He  signified  his  assent,  but 
demurred  to  certain  sums  being  considered  as  public  property,  contend- 
ing that  they  formed  part  of  his  father*s  wealth,  and  that  the  British 
Government  might  as  well  take  from  him  his  choga^*  this  also  having 
come  from  the  pockets  of  the  people.  *  My  father  was  Padishah^'  he 
said ;  *  there  was  no  distinction  between  public  and  private  money. 
However,*  he  went  on,  *  I  have  given  up  the  crown,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  dispute  about  rupees.  You  may  take  all  I  have,  down  to  my 
clothes  ;  but  the  money  was  my  father's,  and  is  mine  by  right.' 

I  replied  that  it  was  necessary  that  all  money  in  his  possession 
should  be  given  up,  but  that  his  private  effects  should  not  be  touched ; 
that  he  would  be  given  a  receipt  for  the  money,  and  that,  if  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  decided  it  to  be  his  personal  property,  it  should  be 
returned  to  him. 

This  Yakub  Khan  at  first  declined  to  accept,  with  some  show  of 
temper.  Eventually  he  came  round,  and  said,  *  Yes,  give  me  a  receipt, 
so  that  no  one  may  say  hereafter  that  I  carried  off  State  money  to 
which  I  had  no  right.  It  can  be  easily  made  sure  that  I  have  no 
money  when  I  go.'f 

Spite  of  all  his  shortcomings,  I  could  not  help  feeling  sorry  for  the 
self-deposed  Euler,  and  before  leaving  him  I  explained  that  he  would 
be  treated  with  the  same  consideration  that  had  always  been  accorded 
to  him,  that  Nawab  Sir  Ghulam  Hussein  Ehan|  should  have  a  tent 
next  to  his,  and  that  it  should  be  the  Nawab's  care  to  look  after  his 
comfort  in  every  way,  and  that  I  should  be  glad  to  see  him  whenever 
he  wished  for  an  interview.  That  same  day,  under  instructions,  I 
issued  the  following  further  manifesto  : 

'  lu  my  Pro(!laraation  of  yesterday  I  announced  that  His  Highness  the 
Amir  had  of  his  own  free  will  abdicated,  and  that  for  the  present  the  govern- 
ment of  Afghanistan  would  be  carried  on  under  my  sujjervision.  I  now 
proclaim  that,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  coat  of  administration,  1  have  taken 
I)08session  of  the  State  treasury,  and  that,  until  the  British  Government 
shall  declare  its  will  as  to  the  permanent  arrangements  to  be  made  for  the 
future  good  government  of  the  country,  the  collection  of  revenue  and  the 
expenditm-e  of  public  money  will  be  regulated  by  me.     All  persons  concerned 

*  A  kind  of  mantle  worn  by  Afghans. 

t  As  Yakub  Khan  refused  under  one  pretext  or  another  to  deliver  up  any 
money,  Major  Moriarty,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Kabul  Field  Force 
treasure-chest,  and  Lieutenant  Neville  Chamberlain,  accompanied  by  an 
escort,  searched  a  house  in  the  city  in  which  a  portion  of  Yakub  Khan's 
money  was  said  to  be  concealed.  Upwards  of  eight  and  a  half  lakhs  of 
rupees,  and  a  certain  amount  of  jewellery  and  gold  coins,  tillas  and  Russian 
five-rouble  pieces,  in  all  amounting  to  nine  and  a  half  lakhs,  were  found. 
This  sum  was  subsequently  refunded  to  the  Afghan  Government. 

1  The  Nawab  had  been  made  a  K.O.S.I. 
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}  hereliy  iDt'omiM  that  tliey  muBt  obey  without  dUjiui 
Jcra  OS  may  bo  iasued  by  me  ui  rej^ard  to  tlie  uajiiient  ot 
iDected  ni&tteni ;  and  1  give  plain  warning  that  anyone  reaiBtiiig  o 
--■■-" "-■    -       ■-  -J---- ^-  — -.-. -ri,^jtl  -   --  --  — 


■tructing  the  executiou  or  Buuh  oraera  will  be  treated  with  the  utmost  severity 
as  an  enom;  to  the  British  Qovenune&t.' 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

On  the  Ist  November  my  Head-Quartera  and  the  Ist  division  moved 
into  Sherpnr,  which  the  Engineers  bad  prepared  tor  winter  quarters, 
and  where  stores  of  provisiona  and  forage  were  asauming  aatiafactory 
proportions.  The  Kame  day  Brigadier  General  Macpherson  left  Kabul 
with  a  brigade  of  abont  1,800  men  and  four  guns  to  join  hands  with 
the  troops  which  I  had  lately  heard  were  advancing  from  the  Khyber, 
and  had  reached  Gandamah.  I  joined  Mncpherson  the  following 
morning  at  Butkhak,  about  eleven  miles  from  Kabul,  where  our  first 
post  towards  the  Khyber  had  already  been  estabUshed.  It  was  very 
important  that  our  conunuuication  witb  India  should  be  by  a  route 
good  enough  for  wheeled  carriages ;  I  was  therefore  ansious  to  see  for 
myself  if  it  were  not  possible  to  avoid  the  KIturd-Kabul  Pass,  which 
was  said  to  be  very  diflicult.  I  had,  besides,  a  strong  wish  to  visit  this 
pass,  as  being  the  scene  of  Sir  llobert  bale's  fight  with  the  tribesmen 
ill  1841,  and  of  the  beginning  of  the  massacre  of  General  Elphin- 
Btone's  unfortunate  troops  in  1B42.*  The  Afghan  Commander- in- Chief, 
Baud  Shah,  and  several  Gliitnai  Chiefs,  accompanied  me ;  from  them 
I  learned  that  an  easier  road  did  exist,  running  more  to  the  east,  and 
crossing  over  the  Lataband  mountain.  Peraonii)  inspection  of  the  two 
lines  proved  that  Daud  Shah's  estimate  of  their  respective  difficulties 
was  cori'L-ct ;  the  Lataband  route  was  comparatively  easy,  there  was  no 
defile  as  on  the  Khurd-Kabul  side,  and  the  kotal,  H,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  was  reached  by  a  gradual  ascent  from  Butkbak.  However,  I 
found  the  Khurd'Kabul  much  less  difficult  than  I  hod  imagined  it  to 
be ;  it  might  have  been  made  passable  for  carts,  but  there  was  no 
object  in  using  it,  as  the  Lataband  ronta  possessed  the  additional 
advantage  of  l>eing  some  miles  shorter ;  accordingly  I  decided  upon 
adopting  the  lalter  as  the  line  of  communication  with  India. 

Macpherson  reported  that  the  country  beyond  Ehurd-Kabul  was 
fairly  settled,  and  that,  on  the  7th,  be  had  been  able  to  open  com- 
munication with  Brigadier  -  General  Charles  Oough,  eommanding 
Bright's  leading  brigade.  I  was  thus  again  brought  into  coiumunica- 
tion  with   India,  and   in  a  position   to  clear   my  hospitals   of   those 
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amongst  the  sick  and  wounded  who  were  not  progressing  favourably, 
and  could  not  soon  be  fit  for  duty. 

By  this  time  the  Inquiry  Commission  had  completed  its  difficult 
task  of  trying  to  sift  the  truth  concerning  the  fate  of  Cavagnari  and 
his  companions  from  the  mass  of  falsehood  with  which  it  was 
enveloped.  The  progress  had  been  slow,  particularly  when  examina- 
tion touched  on  the  part  Yakub  Khan  had  played  in  the  tragedy ; 
witnesses  were  afraid  to  give  evidence  openly  until  they  were  con- 
vinced that  he  would  not  be  re-established  in  a  position  to  avenge 
himself.  The  whole  matter  had  been  gone  into  most  fully,  and  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  proceedings  satisfied  me  that  the  Amir  could  not 
have  been  ignorant  that  an  attack  on  the  Residency  was  contemplated. 
He  may  not  have  foreseen  or  desired  the  massacre  of  the  Embassy, 
but  there  was  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  his  having  connived  at  a 
demonstration  against  it,  which,  had  it  not  ended  so  fatally,  might 
have  served  him  in  good  stead  as  a  proof  of  his  inabiHty  to  guarantee 
the  safety  of  foreigners,  and  thus  obtain  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Mission. 

It  was  impossible,  under  these  circumstances,  that  Yakub  Khan 
could  ever  be  reinstated  as  Buler  of  Kabul,  and  his  remaining  in  his 
present  equivocal  position  was  irksome  to  himself  and  most  em- 
barrassing to  me.  I  therefore  recommended  that  he  should  be 
deported  to  India,  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  Government  might  decide 
after  reviewing  the  information  elicited  by  the  political  Court  of 
Inquiry,  which  to  me  appeared  to  tell  so  weightily  against  the  ex -Amir, 
that,  in  my  opinion,  I  was  no  longer  justified  in  treating  as  rebels  to 
his  authority  Afghans  who,  it  was  now  evident,  had  only  carried  out 
his  secret,  if  not  his  expressed,  wishes  when  opposing  our  advance  on 
Kabul.    I  decided,  therefore,  to  proclaim  a  free  and  complete  amnesty* 

•  The  amnesty  Proclamation  ran  as  follows  : 

'  Kabul, 

•  I2th  November,  1879. 

'  To  all  whom  it  may  couceni.  On  the  12th  October  a  Proclamation  was 
issued  in  which  I  offered  a  rewai*d  for  the  surrender  of  any  person  who  had 
fought  against  the  British  troops  since  the  3rd  September,  and  liad  thereby 
become  a  rebel  against  the  Amir  Yakub  Khan.  I  have  now  received  in- 
formation which  tends  to  show  that  some,  at  least,  of  those  who  shared  in  the 
opposition  encountered  by  the  British  trooi>s  dining  their  advance  on  Kabul, 
were  led  to  do  so  by  the  belief  that  the  Amir  was  a  prisoner  in  my  camp, 
and  had  called  upon  the  soldiery  and  ))eople  of  Kabul  to  rise  on  his  behalf. 
Such  persons,  although  enemies  to  the  British  Government,  were  not  rebels 
against  their  own  Sovereign,  and  the  great  British  Government  does  not  seek 
for  vengeance  against  enemies  who  no  longer  resist.  It  may  be  that  few  only 
of  those  who  took  up  arms  were  thus  led  away  by  the  statements  of  evil- 
minded  men,  but  rather  than  punish  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  I  am 
willing  to  believe  that  all  were  alike  deceived.  On  behalf  of  the  British 
Government,  therefore,  I  proclaim  a  free  and  complete  amnesty  to  all  persons 
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to  all  persons  not  concerned,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  attack  on 
the  Residency,  or  who  were  not  found  hereafter  in  possession  of 
property  belonging  to  our  countrymen  or  their  escort,  on  the  condition 
that  they  surrendered  their  arms  and  returned  to  their  homes. 

At  Daud  Shah*s  suggestion,  I  sent  three  influential  Sirdars  to  the 
Logar,  Kohistan,  and  Maidan  valleys,  to  superintend  the  collection  of 
the  amount  of  forage  which  was  to  be  levied  from  those  districts ;  and 
in  order  to  lessen  the  consumption  at  Kabul,  I  sent  away  all 
elephants,*  spare  bullocks,  and  sick  transport  animals.  In  furtherance 
of  the  same  object,  as  soon  as  Macpherson  returned,  I  sent  Baker 
with  a  brigade  into  the  Maidan  district,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Kabul,  on  the  Ghazni  road,  where  the  troops  could  more  easily  be  fed, 
as  it  was  the  district  from  which  a  large  proportion  of  our  supplies 
was  expected,  and  I  also  despatched  to  India  all  time-expired  men  and 
invalids  who  were  no  longer  fit  for  service,  t 

Towards  the  end  of  November,  Mr.  Luke,  the  officer  in  charge  of 
the  telegraph  department,  who  had  done  admirable  work  throughout 
the  campaign,  reported  that  conmiunication  was  established  with 
India.  As,  however,  cutting  the  telegraph-wires  was  a  favourite 
amusement  of  the  tribesmen,  a  heliograph  was  arranged  at  suitable 
stations  between  Landi  Kotal  and  Kabul,  which  was  worked  with  fair 
success  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Had  we  then  possessed  the  more 
perfect  heliographic  apparatus  which  is  now  available,  it  would  have 


who  have  fought  against  the  British  troops  since  the  3rd  September,  pro- 
vided that  they  now  give  up  anv  amis  in  their  possession  and  return  to  their 
homes.  The  offer  of  a  reward  for  the  surrender  of  such  persons  is  now  with- 
drawn, and  they  will  not  for  the  futiure  be  molested  in  any  way  on  account  of 
their  o})po8ition  to  the  British  advance ;  but  it  must  be  clearly  understood 
that  the  benefits  of  this  amnesty  do  not  extend  to  anyone,  whether  soldier  or 
civihan,  who  was  concerned  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  attack  upon  the 
Residency,  or  who  may  hereafter  be  found  in  possession  of  any  property 
belonging  to  members  of  the  Embassy,  To  such  (>ersons  no  mercy  wul  be 
shown.  Further,  I  liold  out  no  promise  of  pardon  to  those  who,  well  knowing 
the  Amir's  position  in  the  British  camp,  instigated  the  troops  and  people  of 
Kabul  to  take  up  arms  against  the  British  troojw.  They  have  been  guilty  of 
wilful  rebellion  against  the  Amir's  authority,  and  they  will  be  considered  and 
treated  as  rebels  wherever  found.* 

*  There  was  a  slisht  fall  of  snow  on  the  11th  November,  followed  by  severe 
frost,  and  the  elephants  were  beginning  to  suffer  from  the  cold.  Three  of 
them  succumbed  on  the  Lataband  Kotal,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
olfactory  nerves  of  all  passers-by.  It  was  impossible  to  bury  the  huge 
carcasses,  as  the  ground  was  all  rock,  and  there  was  not  wood  enough  to  bum 
them.  So  intense  was  the  cold  that  the  ink  froze  in  my  pen,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  keep  my  inkstand  under  my  pillow  at  night. 

t  This  party  marched  towards  India  on  the  14th  November,  followed  by  a 
second  convoy  of  sickly  men  on  the  27th  idem.  On  this  latter  date  the 
strength  of  the  1st  and  2nd  Divisions,  Kabul  Field  Force,  and  the  Reserve 
at  Peshawar  was  as  follows : 
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made  us,  in  that  land  of  bright  sun,  almost  independent  of  the  tele- 
graph, so  far  as  connexion  with  Landi  Eotal  was  concerned. 

Hearing  that  Baker  was  experiencing  difficulty  in  collecting  his 
supplies,  I  joined  him  at  Maidan  to  satisfy  myself  how  matters  stood. 
The  headmen  in  the  neighbourhood  refused  to  deliver  the  khalsa  grain 
they  had  been  ordered  to  furnish,  and,  assisted  by  a  body  of  Ghilzais 
from  Ghazni  and  Wardak,  they  attacked  our  Cavalry  charged  with 
collecting  it,  and  murdered  oiu:  agent,  Sirdar  Mahomed  Hussein  Khan. 
For  these  offences  I  destroyed  the  chief  vmlih'a  fort  and  confiscated 
his  store  of  grain,  after  which  there  was  no  more  trouble,  and  supplies 
came  in  freely.  I  returned  to  Kabul,  and  Baker,  with  hlB  brigade, 
followed  me  on  the  1st  December. 

That  same  day  Yakub  Khan  was  despatched  by  double  marches  to 
India,  careful  precautions  having  been  taken  to  prevent  his  being 
rescued  on  the  way.  When  saying  good-bye  to  him,  he  thanked  me 
warmly  for  the  kindness  and  consideration  he  had  received,  and 
assured  me  that  he  left  his  wives  and  children  in  my  hands  in  the 
fullest  confidence  that  they  would  be  well  treated  and  cared  for. 

A  week  later  I  sent  off  the  two  Sirdars,  Yahia  Khan  and  Zakariah 
Khan,  as  well  as  the  Wazir,  whose  guilt  had  been  clearly  proved,  and 
whose  powerful  influence,  I  had  every  reason  to  believe,  was  being 
used  to  stir  up  the  country  ag&dnst  us.  The  Mustaufi  I  allowed  to 
remain ;  he  had  been  less  prominent  than  the  others  in  opposing  us, 
and,  besides,  I  had  an  idea  that  he  might  prove  useful  to  me  in  the 
administration  of  the  country. 


I 
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Grand  total  i—  25,907  with  60  guns,  24  with  Ist  Division,  and  86  with 
2nd  Division  and  the  Reserve. 
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ignorance,  grossly  misinformed  as  to  the  formidable  character  of  the 
rising.  But  that  there  was  serious  trouble  ahead  was  plain  enough 
when  the  conflicting  reports  had  been  carefully  sifted,  and  I  therefore 
thought  it  only  prudent  to  telegraph  to  General  Bright  at  Jalalabad 
to  push  on  the  Guide  Corps,  although  I  was  very  much  averse  to 
augmenting  the  Sherpur  garrison,  and  thereby  increasing  the  drain  on 
our  supplies. 

In  the  meantime  immediate  action  was  necessary  to  carry  out  my 
idea  of  preventing  the  different  sections  of  the  enemy  concentrating  at 
Kabul.  I  accordingly  prepared  two  columns  :  one  under  Macpherson, 
whose  orders  were  to  attack  the  tribesmen  coming  from  the  north 
before  they  could  join  those  advancing  from  the  west ;  the  other  under 
Baker,  who  was  instructed  to  place  himself  across  the  line  by  which 
the  enemy  would  have  to  retreat  when  beaten,  as  I  hoped  they  would 
be,  by  Macpherson. 

Macpherson*  started  on  the  8th  towards  Eila  Aushar,  about  three 
miles  from  Sherpur,  en  route  to  Arghandeh.  And  on  the  following 
morning  Baker,  with  a  small  force,t  proceeded  to  Chihal  Dukhteran, 
giving  out  that  his  destination  was  the  Logar  valley,  and  that  he  would 
march  by  Charasia,  as  I  had  directed  him  to  make  a  feint  in  that 
direction,  and  then  to  turn  to  the  west,  and  place  himself  between 
Arghandeh  and  Maidan,  on  the  Ghazni  road. 

To  give  Baker  time  to  carry  out  this  movement,  I  halted  Macpherson 
at  Kila  Aushar  on  the  9th,  whence  he  sent  out  two  reconnoitring  parties 
— one  in  the  direction  of  Eohistan,  the  other,  in  charge  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Lockhart,  j  A.Q.M.G.,  towards  Arghandeh. 

The  intelligence  brought  in  induced  me  to  change  my  orders  to 
Macpherson.  The  first  party  reported  that  a  very  considerable  force 
of  Kohistanis  had  collected  at  Karezi-Mir,  about  ten  miles  north  of 
Kila  Aushar,  while  Lockhart  had  discovered  large  numbers  of  the 
enemy  moving  from  Arghandeh  and  Paghman  towards  Kohistan. 
Accordingly,  I  directed  Macpherson  to  attack  the  Kohistanis,  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  disperse  them  before  the  people  from  Ghazni 
could  join  them ;  and,  as  the  part  of  the  country  through  which  he 
had  to  move  was  unsuited  to  Horse  Artillery  and  Cavalry,  I  ordered 
him  to  leave  the  mounted  portion  of  his  column,  except  one  squadron 
of  Cavalry,  at  Kila  Aushar. 

Macpherson  made  a  rapid  advance  on  the  morning  of   the  10th 

*  Macpherson  had  with  him  the  following  troops  :  4  guns  R.H.A. ;  4  guns 
Mountain  battery ;  1  squadron  9th  Lancers ;  2  squadrons  14th  Bengal  Lancers ; 
401  rifles  67th  Foot ;  509  rifles  3rd  Sikhs  ;  393  rifles  5th  Ghurkas. 

t  Baker's  column  consisted  of :  4  guns  Moimtain  battery ;  3  troops  5th 
Punjab  Cavalry  ;  25  Sappers  and  Minors ;  450  rifles  92nd  Highlanders  ;  450 
rifles  5th  Punjab  Infantry. 

t  Now  Lieutenant-General  Sir  William  Lockhart,  K.C.B.,  K. C.S.I. 
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December,  skirting  the  fringe  of  low  hills  which  intervenes  between 
Kohistan  and  the  Chardeh  valley.  He  reached  the  Surkh  Kotal— 
which  divides  western  Kohistan  from  the  Arghandeh  valley— without 
opposition.  From  this  point,  however,  the  Kohistanis  were  sighted, 
occupying  a  position  about  two  miles  to  his  right  front,  their  centre  on 
a  steep,  conical,  isolated  hill,  at  the  base  of  which  lay  the  village  of 
Karez-i-Mir. 

Macpherson  was  now  able  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  Paghman  and 
Chardeh  valleys  on  his  left  and  left  rear,  and  the  numerous  standards 
planted  on  the  different  knolls  near  the  villages  of  Paghman  gave  ample 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy  discovered  by  Lockhart  the 
previous  day,  and  showed  him  that,  unless  he  could  quickly  succeed  in 
scattering  the  Kohistanis,  he  would  find  himself  attacked  by  an  enemy 
in  his  rear,  in  fact,  between  two  fires. 

Macpherson  made  his  disposition  for  an  attack  with  skill  and 
rapidity.  Leaving  Lieutenant-Colonel  Money  with  one  company  of 
the  67th,  five  companies  of  the  8rd  Sikhs,  and  two  guns,  to  hold  the 
ridge,  he  sent  the  remainder  of  the  Sikhs  to  harass  the  enemy's  left 
flank  and  support  the  Cavalry,  who  were  ordered  to  hover  about  and 
threaten  the  line  of  retreat,  while  Macpherson  himself  went  forward 
with  the  rest  of  the  force. 

The  Kohistanis  retreated  rapidly  before  our  skirmishers,  and  the 
attacking  party,  protected  by  a  well-directed  fire  from  Morgan's  guns, 
advanced  with  such  promptitude  that  the  enemy  made  no  attempt  to 
rally  until  they  reached  the  conical  hill,  where  they  made  a  stubborn 
resistance.  The  hill  was  carried  by  assault,  its  defenders  were  driven 
ofi',  leaving  seven  standards  on  the  field,  and  Morgan,  bringing  up  his 
Artillery,  inflicted  severe  loss  on  the  flying  Kohistanis.  On  this 
occasion  Major  Cook,  V.C.,  of  the  5th  Gurkhas,  was  again  noticed  for 
his  conspicuous  gallantry,  and  Major  Griffiths,  of  the  3rd  Sikhs,  greatly 
distinguished  himself.  Our  casualties  were  one  officer  (Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Fitz-Hugh)  and  six  men  wounded. 

It  was  evident  that  the  tribesmen  from  the  directions  of  Arghandeh 
and  Paghman  intended  to  ascend  the  Surkh  Kotal,  but  suddenly  they 
appeared  to  change  their  minds,  on  discovering,  probably,  that  our 
troops  held  all  the  commanding  positions  and  that  their  allies  were  in 
full  flight. 

Soon  after  noon  on  the  10th  I  received  the  report  of  Macpherson's 
success  and  the  enemy's  retirement  towards  Arghandeh.  I  at  once  sent 
off  Lieutenant-Colonel  B.  Gordon,  R.H.A.,  with  orders  to  intercept 
them  with  the  Horse  Artillery  and  Cavalry  at  Aushar ;  but  when  I 
rode  over  myself  later  in  the  day  to  that  place,  I  was  much  disappointed 
to  find  that  Gordon  had  not  been  able  to  give  effect  to  my  instructions, 
as  the  enemy,  on  perceiving  his  troops,  dispersed  and  took  shelter  in 
the  surrounding  villages  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills. 
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Macpherson  encamped  for  the  night  between  the  Surkh  Kotal  and 
Karez'i-Mir,  and  Baker,  who  had  steadily  pursued  his  march  along  a 
very  difficult  road,  halted  a  short  distance  west  of  Maidan  and  eight 
miles  only  from  Arghandeh. 

To  Macpherson  I  sent  orders  to  march  very  early  the  next  morning 
— the  11th — ^through  Paghman  towards  Arghandeh  and  in  Baker*8 
direction ;  at  the  same  time  I  informed  him  that  Massy,  whom  I  had 
placed  in  command  of  the  troops  at  Aushar,  would,  according  to 
directions  from  me,  leave  that  place  at  nine  o'clock  to  co-operate  with 
him,  via  the  Arghandeh  and  Ghazni  road.  That  evening  Massy  came 
to  my  room,  and  I  carefully  explained  to  him  his  part  in  the  next 
day's  proceedings ;  I  told  him  that  he  was  to  advance  cautiously  and 
quietly  by  the  road  leading  directly  from  the  city  of  Kabul  towards 
Arghandeh,  feeling  for  the  enemy ;  that  he  was  to  communicate  with 
Macpherson  and  act  in  conformity  with  that  officer's  movements ;  and 
I  impressed  upon  him  that  he  was  on  no  account  to  conunit  himself  to 
an  action  until  Macpherson  had  engaged  the  enemy. 


Up  to  this  time  tha  ^.nmhination  of  tribesmen,  which  later  proved  so 
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formidablft^  )i^  i]^t  been  effected ;  Macpherson  for  the  time  being  had 
dispersed  the  Kohistanis  and  checked  the  force  advancing  from  Ghazni 
under  the  leadership  of  Mahomed  Jan  ;  the  Logaris  and  Ghilzais  were 
merely  watching  events,  and  waiting  to  see  how  it  fared  with  the 
Kohistani  and  Ghazni  factions,  before  committing  themselves  to  hos- 
tilities ;  they  had  but  recently  witnessed  our  successful  advance  through 
their  country ;  they  knew  that  their  homes  and  property  would  be  at 
our  mercy  should  we  be  victorious,  and  they  were  uncertain  as  to 
Baker's  movements. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th  December,^  therefore,  only  one  section 
was  actually  in  opposition  to  us,  that  led  by  Mahomed  Jan,  who  during 
the  night  of  the  10th  had  taken  up  a  position  near  the  group  of  villages 
known  as  Kila  Kazi. 

Further,  I  felt  that  Mahomed  Jan  must  be  disheartened  at  our  recent 

*  On  the  11th  December,  the  troops  at  and  around  Kabul  amounted  to 
6,352  men  and  20  guns,  which  were  thus  disposed  : 

Baker's  column  .... 

Macpherson's  column  -  -  -  - 

Massv's  column  .... 

At  Sherpiu-      ..... 

There  were  besides  at  Butkhak  and  Lataband 

And  the  Guides  Coriis,  which  reached  Sher-  \ 

jmr  on  the  evening  of  the  11th  December  j 
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success,  and  at  his  failure  to  induce  the  Logaris  to  join  him,  and  doubt- 
less felt  that  a  movement  towards  Kabul  would  expose  his  left  flank  to 
Macpherson,  while  his  rear  would  be  threatened  by  Baker. 

The  strength  of  Baker's  and  Macpherson's  columns  had  been  care- 
fully considered,  as  well  as  the  routes  they  were  to  take.  I  was 
thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  the  ground  comprised  in  the  theatre 
of  the  proposed  operations,  having  frequently  ridden  over  it  during  the 
preceding  two  months ;  I  was  thus  able  to  calculate  to  a  nicety  the  diffi- 
culties each  column  would  have  to  encounter  and  the  distances  they 
would  have  to  cover,  and  arrange  with  the  utmost  precision  the  hoiu:  at 
which  each  Commander  should  move  off  to  insure  a  timely  junction. 
So  that  when  I  left  Sherpur  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  11th  December  to 
take  command  of  Macpherson's  and  Massy's  columns  as  soon  as  they 
should  unite,  I  had  no  misgivings,  and  was  sanguine  that  my  carefully 
arranged  programme  would  result  in  the  discomfiture  of  Mahomed  Jan ; 
but  the  events  which  followed  on  that  day  afforded  a  striking  exempli- 
fication of  the  uncertainty  of  war,  and  of  how  even  a  very  slight 
divergence  from  a  General's  orders  may  upset  plans  made  with  the 
greatest  care  and  thought,  and  lead  to  disastrous  results. 

Massy  could  not  have  clearly  understood  the  part  he  was  meant  to 
take  in  co-operation  with  Macpherson,  for  instead  of  following  the 
route  I  had  directed  him  to  take,  he  marched  straight  across  country 
to  the  Ghazni  road,  which  brought  him  face  to  face  with  the  enemy 
before  he  could  be  joined  by  Macpherson.  In  his  explanatory  report 
Massy  stated  that  he  had  been  misled  by  a  memorandum'^  which  he 
received  from  the  Assistant- Adjutant-General  after  his  interview  with 
me  (although  this  memorandum  contained  nothing  contradictory  of  the 
orders  I  had  given  him) ;  that  he  understood  from  it  that  his  business 
was  to  reach  the  Ghazni  road  at  its  nearest  point  in  the  direction  of 
Arghandeh,  and  that  he  thought  it  better,  with  a  thirty  miles'  march 
in  prospect,  to  take  the  most  direct  line  in  order  to  save  his  horses,  to 
economize  time  in  a  short  December  day,  and  to  keep  as  near  as  he 
could  to  the  colunm  with  which  he  was  to  co-operate ;  further,  he 
stated  that  he  was  under  the  impression  there  was  Uttle  likelihood  of 
his  meeting  with  any  of  the  enemy  nearer  than  Arghandeh. 

On  starting  from  Aushar  Massy  detached  a  troop  of  the  9th  Lancers 
to  conununicate  with  Macpherson.  This  reduced  his  column  to  247 
British  and  44  Native  Cavalry,  with  4  Horse  Artillery  gims. 

As  the  party  moved  along  the  Chardeh  valley,  a  loud  beating  of 

•  The  memorandum  was  as  follows ; 

'Brigadier-General  Massy  will  start  at  eight  a.m.  to  morrow  with  a  squadron 
of  Cavalry,  join  the  Cavalry  and  Horse  Artillery  now  out  under  Colonel 
Goi*don,  taking  command  thereof,  and  operating  towards  Arghandeh  in  on- 
junction  with  Brigadier-General  Macpherson.  The  trooja  to  return  in  the 
evening.' 

28 
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drums  was  heard,  and  Captain  Bloomfield  Gough,  9th  Lancers,  com- 
manding the  advance  guard,  perceived  when  he  had  moved  to  about 
a  mile  north  of  Elila  Kazi,  that  the  enemy  were  occupying  hills  on 
both  sides  of  the  Ghazni  road,  about  two  miles  to  his  left  front,  and 
sent  back  word  to  that  effect.  Massy,  not  believing  that  the  Afghans 
had  collected  in  any  considerable  numbers,  continued  to  advance  ;  but 
he  was  soon  undeceived  by  the  crowds  of  men  and  waving  standards 
which  shortly  came  into  view  moving  towards  Eila  Kazi.  He  then 
ordered  Major  Smith-Wyndham  to  open  fire,  but  the  range,  2,900 
yards,  being  considered  by  Colonel  Gordon,  the  senior  Artillery  officer, 
too  far  for  his  six -pounders,  after  a  few  rounds  the  gims  were  moved 
across  the  Ghazni  road,  and  again  brought  into  action  at  2,600  yards; 
as  this  distance  was  still  found  to  be  too  great,  they  were  moved  to 
2,000  yards.  The  enemy  now  pressed  forward  on  Massy*s  left  flank, 
which  was  also  his  line  of  retreat,  and  the  guns  had  to  be  retired  about 
a  mile,  covered  on  the  right  and  left  by  the  9th  Lancers  and  the  14th 
Bengal  Lancers  respectively,  and  followed  so  closely  by  the  Afghans 
that  when  fire  was  next  opened  they  were  only  1,700  yards  distant. 
Four  Horse  Artillery  guns  could  do  nothing  against  such  numbers 
attacking  without  any  regular  formation,  and  when  the  leading  men 
came  within  carbine  range,  Massy  tried  to  stop  them  by  dismounting 
thirty  of  the  9th  Lancers  ;  but  their  fire  *  had  no  appreciable  effect.* 

It  was  at  this  critical  moment  that  I  appeared  on  the  scene. 
Warned  by  the  firing  that  an  engagement  was  taking  place,  I  galloped 
across  the  Chardeh  valley  as  fast  as  my  horse  could  carry  me,  and  on 
gaining  the  open  ground  beyond  Bhagwana,  an  extraordinary  spectacle 
was  presented  to  my  view.  An  unbroken  line,  extending  for  about 
two  miles,  and  formed  of  not  less  than  between  9,000  and  10,000  men, 
was  moving  rapidly  towards  me,  all  on  foot  save  a  small  body  of 
Cavalry  on  their  left  flank — in  fact,  the  greater  part  of  Mahomed  Jan*s 
army.  To  meet  this  formidable  array,  instead  of  Macpherson*s  and 
Massy's  forces,  which  I  hoped  I  should  have  found  combined,  there 
were  but  4  gims,  198  of  the  9th  Lancers  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cleland,  40  of  the  14th  Bengal  Lancers  under  Captain  PhiHp  Neville, 
and  at  some  little  distance  Gough's  troop  of  the  9th  Lancers,  who  were 
engaged  in  wat<;hing  the  enemy's  Cavalry. 

The  inequality  of  the  opposing  forces  was  but  too  painfully  apparent. 
The  first  glance  at  the  situation  showed  me  the  hopelessness  of  con- 
tinuing the  struggle  without  Infantry.  Up  to  that  moment  our 
casualties  had  not  been  many,  as  Afghans  seldom  play  at  long  bowls, 
it  being  necessary  for  them  to  husband  their  ammunition,  and  when, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  they  outnimiber  their  adversaries  by  forty 
to  one,  they  imiversally  try  to  come  to  close  quarters  and  use  their 
knives. 

My  first  thought  was  how  to  secure  the  best  and  shortest  Une  of 
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retreat ;  it  lay  by  Deh-i-Mazang,  but  in  order  to  use  it,  the  gorge  close 
by  that  village  had  to  be  held ;  for  if  the  enemy  reached  it  first  they 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  gaining  the  heights  above  Kabul,  which 
would  practically  place  the  city  at  their  mercy. 

I  was  very  anxious  also  to  prevent  any  panic  or  disturbance  taking 
place  in  Kabul.  I  therefore  told  GeneraJ  Hills,  who  just  then  oppor- 
tunely joined  me,  to  gallop  to  Sherpur,  explain  to  Brigadier- General 
Hugh  Gough,  who  had  been  placed  in  temporary  command  of  that 
place,  how  matters  stood,  and  order  200  of  the  72nd  Highlanders  to 
come  to  Deh-i-Mazang  with  the  least  possible  delay.  I  directed  Hills, 
after  having  delivered  this  message,  to  make  for  the  city,  shut  the 
gates,  and  do  all  in  his  power  to  keep  the  people  quiet,  while  warning 
the  Kizilbashes^  to  be  prepared  to  defend  their  quarter.  I  then 
despatched  my  nephew  and  A.D.C.,  Lieutenant  John  Sherston,  to 
Macpherson  to  inform  him  of  what  had  happened,  and  desire  him  to 
push  on  with  the  utmost  speed. 

Having  taken  these  precautionary  measures,  I  sent  another  A.D.C., 
Captain  Pole  Carcw,  to  Brigadier-General  Massy  to  direct  him  to  try 
and  find  a  way  by  which  the  guns  could  retire  in  case  of  a  necessity, 
which  appeared  to  me  to  be  only  too  probable. 

The  engagement  had  now  become  a  question  of  time.  If  Mahomed 
Jan  could  close  with  and  overwhelm  our  small  force,  Kabul  would  be 
his ;  but  if,  by  any  possibility,  his  advance  could  be  retarded  until 
Macpherson  should  come  up,  we  might  hope  to  retain  possession  of 
the  city.  It  was,  therefore,  to  the  Afghan  leader's  interest  to  press 
on,  while  it  was  to  ours  to  delay  him  as  long  as  we  possibly  could. 

Pole  Carew  presently  returned  with  a  message  from  Massy  that  the 
enemy  were  close  upon  him,  and  that  he  could  not  keep  them  in  check. 
I  desired  Pole  Carew  to  go  back,  order  Massy  to  retire  the  guns,  and 
cover  the  movement  by  a  charge  of  Cavalry. 

The  charge  was  led  by  Lieutenant- Colonel  Cleland  and  Captain 
Neville,  the  former  of  whom  fell  dangerously  wounded  ;  but  the  ground, 
terraced  for  irrigation  purposes  and  intersected  by  nuUas,  so  impeded 
our  Cavalry  that  the  charge,  heroic  as  it  was,  made  little  or  no  impres- 
sion upon  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy,  now  flushed  with 
the  triumph  of  having  forced  oiu:  guns  to  retire.  The  effort,  however, 
was  worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  our  British  and  Indian  Cavalry, 
and  that  it  failed  in  its  object  was  no  fault  of  our  gallant  soldiers.  To 
assist  them  in  their  extremity,  I  ordered  two  of  Smyth-Windham*8 
four  guns  to  halt  and  come  into  action  while  the  other  two  continued 
to  retire,  but  these  had  not  gone  far  before  they  got  into  such  difficult 

*  Kizilbashes  are  Persians  by  nationality  and  Shiah  Mahomedans  by 
religion.  They  formed  the  vanguard  of  Nadir  Shali's  invading  army,  and 
after  his  death  a  number  of  them  settled  in  Kabul  where  they  exercise 
considerable  influence. 
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ground  that  one  had  to  be  spiked  and  abandoned  in  a  water-cut,  where 
Smyth- Windham  found  it  when  he  came  up  after  having  fired  a  few 
rounds  at  the  fast  advancing  foe.  I  now  ordered  Smyth-Windham  to 
make  for  the  village  of  Bhagwana  with  his  three  remaining  guns,  as 
the  only  chance  left  of  saving  them.  This  he  did,  and  having  reached 
the  village,  he  again  opened  fire  from  behind  a  low  wall  which  enclosed 
the  houses  ;  but  the  ammunition  being  nearly  expended,  and  the 
enemy  close  at  hand,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  limber  up  again 
and  continue  the  retirement  through  the  village.  At  the  further  side, 
however,  and  forming  part  of  its  defences,  was  a  formidable  obstacle  in 
the  shape  of  a  ditch  fully  twelve  feet  deep,  narrowing  towards  the 
bottom ;  across  this  Smyth- Windham  tried  to  take  his  guns,  and  the 
leading  horses  had  just  begun  to  scramble  up  the  further  bank,  when 
one  of  the  wheelers  stimibled  and  fell,  with  the  result  that  the  shafts 
broke  and  the  gun  stuck  fast,  blocking  the  only  point  at  which  there 
was  any  possibility  of  getting  the  others  across. 

With  a  faint  hope  of  saving  the  guns,  I  directed  Captain  Stewart- 
Mackenzie,  who  had  assumed  command  of  the  9th  Lancers  on  Gleland 
being  disabled,  to  make  a  second  charge,  which  he  executed  with  the 
utmost  gallantry,^  but  to  no  purpose ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  Smyth- 
Windham  had  given  the  order  to  unhook  and  spike  the  guns. 

By  this  time  the  enemy  were  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  Bhag- 
wana, and  the  inhabitants  had  begun  to  fire  at  us  from  the  roofs  of 
their  houses.  I  was  endeavouring  to  help  some  men  out  of  the  ditch, 
when  the  headman  of  the  village  rushed  at  me  with  his  knife,  seeing 
which,  a  Mahomedanf  of  the  Ist  Bengal  Cavalry,  who  was  following 
me  on  foot,  having  just  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  sprang  at  my 
assfkilant,  and,  seizing  him  round  the  waist,  threw  him  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch,  thereby  saving  my  life.| 

*  Stewart-Mackenzie's  horse  was  shot,  and  fell  on  hini,  and  he  was  ex- 
tricated with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

t  Mazr  Ali  was  given  the  order  of  merit  for  his  bi*avc  action,  and  is  now  a 
Native  officer  in  the  regiment. 

t  Our  Chaplain  (Adams),  who  liad  accom^Muied  me  throughout  the  day, 
behaved  in  this  iwirticular  place  with  conspicuous  gallantry.  Seeing  a 
wounded  man  of  the  9th  Lancers  staggering  towards  him,  Adams  dismounted, 
and  tried  to  lift  the  man  on  to  his  own  charger.  Unfortunately,  the  mare,  a 
very  valuable  animal,  1)roke  loose,  and  was  never  seen  again.  Adams,  how- 
ever, managed  to  support  tlie  Lancer  until  he  was  able  to  make  him  over  to 
some  of  liis  own  comrades. 

Adams  rejoined  me  in  time  to  assist  two  more  of  the  9th  who  were  struggling 
under  their  horses  at  the  bottom  of  the  diteh.  Without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, Adams  jumped  into  the  diteh.  He  was  an  unusually  powerful  man, 
and  by  sheer  strength  dragged  the  Lancers  clear  of  their  horses.  The 
Afghans  meanwhile  nad  reached  Bhagwana,  and  were  so  close  to  the  diteh 
that  I  thought  my  friend  the  padre  could  not  possibly  escape.  I  called  out 
to  him  to  look  aftisr  himself,  but  he  paid  no  attention  to  my  warnings  until 
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Suddenly  the  Afghans  stayed  their  advance  for  a  few  minutes, 
thinking,  as  I  afterwards  learnt,  that  our  Infantry  were  in  the  village 
— a  pause  which  allowed  many  of  oiu:  Cavalry  who  had  lost  their 
horses  to  escape.* 

Directly  we  had  got  clear  of  the  village  the  Cavalry  reformed,  and 
retired  slowly  by  alternate  squadrons,  in  a  manner  which  excited  my 
highest  admiration,  and  reflected  the  greatest  credit  on  the  soldierly 
qualities  of  Stewart* Mackenzie  and  Neville.  From  Bhagwana,  Deh-i- 
Mazang  was  three  miles  distant,  and  it  was  of  vital  importance  to  keep 
the  enemy  back  in  order  to  give  the  Highlanders  from  Sherpur  time  to 
reach  the  gorge. 

For  a  time  the  Afghans  continued  to  press  on  as  before,  but  after  a 
while  their  advance  gradually  became  slower  and  their  numbers  some- 
what decreased.  This  change  in  Mahomed  Jan's  tactics,  it  afterwards 
turned  out,  was  caused  by  Macpherson's  advance  guard  coming  into 
collision  with  the  rear  portion  of  his  army ;  it  was  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  us,  as  it  enabled  the  72nd  to  arrive  in  time  to  bar  the 
enemy's  passage  through  the  gorge.  My  relief  was  great  when  I 
beheld  them,  headed  by  their  eager  Commander,  Brownlow,  doubling 
through  the  gap  and  occupying  the  village  of  Deh-i-Mazang  and  the 
heights  on  either  side.  The  Cavalry  greeted  them  with  hearty  cheers, 
and  the  volleys  deUvered  by  the  Highlanders  from  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  in  the  village  soon  checked  the  Afghans,  some  of  whom  turned 
back,  while  others  made  for  Indlki  and  the  slopes  of  the  Takht-i-Shah. 
For  a  time,  at  any  rate,  their  hopes  of  getting  possession  of  Kabul  had 
been  frustrated. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  orders  I  sent  to  Macpherson  on  the 
10th  were  that  he  was  to  march  very  early  the  next  morning,  as  Massy 
with  the  Horse  Artillery  and  Cavalry  would  leave  Aushar  at  9  a.m. , 

he  had  pulled  the  almost  exhausted  Lancers  to  the  top  of  the  slippery  bank. 
Adams  received  the  Victoria  Cross  for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion. 

•  These  men  were  much  impeded  by  their  long  boots  and  their  swords 
dangling  between  their  legs  ;  tne  sight,  indeed,  of  Cavalry  soldiers  trying  to 
defend  themselves  on  foot  without  a  firearm  confirmed  the  opinion  I  nad 
formed  during  the  Mutiny,  as  to  the  desirability  for  the  carbine  being  slung 
on  the  man's  back  when  going  into  action.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bashman 
(Colonel  Cleland's  successor)  curiously  enough  had  brought  with  him  from 
England  a  sling  which  admitted  of  this  being  done,  and  also  of  the  carbine 
being  carried  in  the  bucket  on  all  ordinary  occasions.  This  pattern  was 
adopted,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign  the  men  of  the  9th 
Lancers  placed  their  carbines  on  their  backs  whenever  the  enemy  were 
reported  to  be  in  sight.  At  the  same  time  I  authorized  the  adoption  of  an 
arrangement — also  brought  to  my  notice  by  Colonel  Bushman — bv  which  the 
sword  was  fastened  to  the  saddle  instead  of  round  the  man's  body.  This 
mode  of  wearing  the  sword  was  for  some  time  strenuously  opposed  in  this 
country,  but  its  utility  could  not  fail  to  be  recognized,  ana  in  1 891  an  order 
was  issued  sanctioning  its  adoption  by  all  mounted  troops. 
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and  that  he  must  join  him  on  the  Arghandeh  road.  Macpherson  did 
not  make  so  early  a  start  as  I  had  intended ;  from  one  cause  or  another, 
he  said,  he  was  not  able  to  leave  Karez-i-Mir  before  eight  o'clock.  On 
reaching  the  Surkh  Eotal  he  observed  dense  bodies  of  the  enemy  hurry- 
ing from  the  Paghman  and  Arghandeh  directions  towards  Eila  Kazi, 
and  he  pushed  on,  hoping  to  be  able  to  deal  with  them  individually 
before  they  had  time  to  concentrate.  For  the  first  three  miles  from 
the  foot  of  the  pass  the  view  was  obstructed  by  a  range  of  hills,  and 
nothing  could  be  seen  of  the  Horse  Artillery  and  Cavalry ;  but  soon 
after  10  a.m.  the  booming  of  guns  warned  Macpherson  that  fighting 
was  going  on,  but  he  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  Baker's  or  Massy* s 
troops  which  were  engaged.  He  was,  however,  not  left  long  in  doubt, 
for  Lieutenant  Neville  Chamberlain,  attached  to  Macpherson  as 
political  officer,  and  who  had  gone  on  with  his  advance  guard,  sent 
back  word  that  he  could  distinguish  British  Cavalry  charging  the 
Afghans,  and  as  Baker  had  only  Native  Cavalry  with  him,  Macpherson 
knew  at  once  that  the  action  was  being  fought  by  Massy.  Suddenly 
the  firing  ceased,  and  he  was  informed  that  the  enemy  were  advancing 
on  Kabul,  and  that  their  vanguard  had  already  reached  the  belt  of 
orchards  and  enclosures,  on  the  further  fringe  of  which  the  smoke  from 
our  guns  and  the  charge  of  our  Cavalry  had  been  seen. 

Macpherson,  feeling  that  something  serious  had  occurred,  called  on 
his  men  to  make  a  further  effort.  At  12.30  p.m.,  less  than  an  hour 
after  we  had  begun  to  retire,  he  reached  the  ground  where  the  fight 
had  taken  place.  The  dead  bodies  of  our  officers  and  men,  stripped 
and  horribly  mutilated,  proved  how  fierce  had  been  the  struggle,  and 
the  dropping  shots  which  came  from  the  fortified  villages  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood and  from  the  ravines,  warned  the  Brigadier-General  that 
some  of  the  enemy  were  still  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  these  men,  so 
bold  in  the  confidence  of  overwhelming  numbers  when  attacking 
Massy's  Cavalry,  were  not  prepared  to  withstand  Macpherson's  In- 
fantry ;  after  a  brief  resistance  they  broke  and  fied  in  confusion,  some 
to  Indiki,  but  the  greater  number  to  the  shelter  of  the  hills  south  of 
Kila  Kazi,  to  which  place  Macpherson  followed  them,  intending  to  halt 
there  for  the  night.  This  I  did  not  allow  him  to  do,  for,  seeing  the 
heavy  odds  we  had  opposed  to  us,  and  that  the  enemy  were  already  in 
possession  of  the  Takht-i-Shah,  thus  being  in  a  position  to  threaten  the 
Bala  Hissar,  I  sent  orders  to  him  to  fall  back  upon  Deh-i-Mazang, 
where  he  arrived  about  7  p.m. 

Meanwhile,  Macpherson's  baggage,  with  a  guard  of  the  5th  Gurkhas, 
commanded  by  Major  Cook,  V.C,  was  attacked  by  some  Afghans,  who 
had  remained  concealed  in  the  Paghman  villages,  and  it  would  pro- 
bably have  fallen  into  their  hands,  as  the  Gurkhas  were  enormously 
outnumbered,  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  four  companies  of  the  3rd 
Sikhs,  under  Major  Griffiths,  who  had  been  left  by  Macpherson  to  see 
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everything  safely  down  the  pass.  Ck)ok  himself  was  knocked  over  and 
stunned  by  a  blow,  while  his  brother  in  the  8rd  Sikhs  received  a  severe 
bullet-wound  close  to  his  heart. 

During  the  retirement  from  Bhagwana,  Macgregor|  my  Chief  ofithe 
Stafiff  Durand,  Badcock,  and  one  or  two  other -staff  officers,  got 
separated  from  me  and  were  presently  overtaken  by  an  officer  (Captain 
Gerald  Martin),  sent  by  Macpherson  to  tell  Massy  he  was  coming  to 
his  assistance  as  fast  as  his  Infantry  could  travel ;  Martin  informed 
Macgregor  that  as  he  rode  by  Bhagwana  he  had  come  across  our 
abandoned  guns,  and  that  there  was  no  enemy  anywhere  near  them. 
On  hearing  this,  Macgregor  retraced  his  steps,  and,  assisted  by  the 
staff  officers  with  him  and  a  few  Horse  Artillerymen  and  Lancers,  and 
some  Gurkhas  of  Maopherson's  baggage  guard  picked  up  on  the  way, 
he  managed  to  rescue  the  guns  and  bring  them  into  Sherpur  that  night. 
They  had  been  stripped  of  all  their  movable  parts,  and  the  ammunition- 
boxes  had  been  emptied  ;  otherwise  they  were  intact,  and  were  lit  for 
use  the  next  dav. 

I  found  assembled  at  Deh-i-Mazang  Wali  Mahomed  and  other 
Sirdars,  who  had  been  watching  with  considerable  anxiety  the  issue  of 
the  fight,  for  they  knew  if  the  Afghans  succeeded  in  their  endeavours 
to  enter  Kabul,  all  property  belonging  to  people  supposed  to  be  friendly 
to  us  would  be  plundered  and  their  houses  destroyed.  I  severely 
upbraided  these  men  for  having  misled  me  as  to  the  strength  and 
movements  of  Mahomed  Jan's  army,  and  with  having  failed  to  fulfil 
their  engagement  to  keep  me  in  communication  with  Baker.  They 
declared  they  had  been  misinformed  themselves,  and  were  powerless  in 
the  matter.  It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  this  was  the  case,  and  J 
was  unwillingly  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  not  a  single  Afghan 
could  be  trusted,  however  profuse  he  might  bo  in  his  assiurances  of 
fidelity,  and  that  we  must  depend  entirely  on  our  own  resources  for 
intelligence. 

I  waited  at  Deh-i-Mazang  until  Macpherson  arrived,  and  thus  did 
not  get  back  to  Sherpur  till  after  dark.  I  was  gratified  on  my  arrival 
there  to  find  that  Hugh  Gough  had  made  every  arrangement  that 
could  be  desired  for  the  defence  of  the  cantonment,  and  that  by  his  own 
cool  and  confident  bearing  he  had  kept  the  troops  calm  and  steady, 
notwithstanding  the  untoward  appearance  of  some  fugitives  from  the 
field  of  battle,  whose  only  too  evident  state  of  alarm  might  otherwise 
have  caused  a  panic. 

For  the  safety  of  Sherpur  I  never  for  one  moment  had  the  smallest 
apprehension  during  that  eventful  day.  It  was,  I  believe,  thought  by 
some  that  if  Mahomed  Jan,  instead  of  trying  for  the  city,  had  made  for 
the  cantonment,  it  would  have  fallen  into  his  hands ;  but  they  were 
altogether  wrong,  for  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  men  within  the 
walls  to  have  prevented  such  a  catastrophe  had  Mahomed  Jan  been  in 
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a  position  to  moke  an  attack;  but  this,  with  Macpherson^s  brigade 
immediately  in  his  rear,  he  could  never  have  dreamt  of  attempting. 

The  city  of  Kabul  remained  perfectly  quiet  while  all  the  excitement  I 
have  described  was  going  on  outside.  Hills,  with  a  few  Sikhs,  patrolled 
the  principal  streets,  and  even  when  the  Afghan  standard  appeared  on 
the  Takht-i-Shah  there  was  no  sign  of  disturbance.  Nevertheless,  I 
thought  it  would  be  wise  to  withdraw  from  the  city ;  I  could  not  tell 
how  long  the  people  would  remain  well  disposed,  or  whether  they 
would  assist  us  to  keep  the  enemy  out.  I  therefore  directed  Hills  to 
come  away  and  make  over  his  charge  to  an  influential  Kizilbash  named 
Futteh  Khan.  I  also  telegraphed  to  General  Bright  at  Jalalabad  to 
reinforce  Gandamak  by  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  to  hold  that  post 
in  case  it  should  be  necessary  to  order  Brigadier-General  Charles 
Gough,  who  was  then  occup>ing  it,  to  move  his  brigade  nearer  to  Kabul ; 
for  I  felt  sure  that,  unless  I  could  succeed  in  driving  Mahomed  Jan 
out  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Kabul,  excitement  would  certainly  spread 
along  my  line  of  communication.  I  concluded  my  message  to  Bright 
thus :  *  If  the  wire  should  be  cut,  consider  it  a  bad  sign,  and  push  on  to 
Gandamak,  sending  Gough's  Brigade  towards  Kabul.' 

I  could  not  help  feeling  somewhat  depressed  at  the  turn  things  had 
taken.  I  had  no  news  from  Baker,  and  we  had  undoubtedly  suffered 
a  reverse,  which  I  knew  only  too  well  would  give  confidence  to  the 
Afghans,  who,  from  the  footing  they  had  now  gained  on  the  heights 
above  Kabul,  threatened  the  Bala  Hissar,  which  place,  stored  as  it 
was  with  powder  and  other  material  of  war,  I  had  found  it  necessary 
to  continue  to  occupy.  Nevertheless,  reviewing  the  incidents  of  the 
11th  December,  as  I  have  frequently  done  since,  with  aU  the  con- 
comitant circumstances  deeply  impressed  on  my  memory,  I  have 
failed  to  discover  that  any  disposition  of  my  force  different  from  that 
I  made  could  have  had  better  results,  or  that  what  did  occur  could 
have  been  averted  by  greater  forethought  or  more  careful  calculation 
on  my  part.  Two  deviations  from  my  programme  (which  probably  at 
the  time  appeared  unimportant  to  the  Commanders  in  question)  were 
the  principal  factors  in  bringing  about  the  unfortunate  occurrences  of 
that  day.  Had  Macpherson  marched  at  7  a.m.  instead  of  8,  and  had 
Massy  followed  the  route  I  had  arranged  for  him  to  take,  Mahomed 
Jan  must  have  fallen  into  the  trap  I  had  prepared  for  him. 

Our  casualties  on  the  11th  were — killed,  4  British  officers,  16  British 
and  9  Native  rank  and  file;  wounded,  4  British  ofticers,  1  Native 
officer,  20  British  and  10  Native  rank  and  file. 
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CHAPTER  LVI. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  I  was  cheered  by  hearing  that  the  Guides 
had  arrived  during  the  night  under  the  command  of  Colonel  F.  Jenkins 
— a  most  welcome  reinforcement,  for  I  knew  how  thoroughly  to  be 
depended  upon  was  every  man  in  that  distinguished  corps. 

The  first  thing  now  to  be  done  was  to  endeavour  to  drive  the  Afghans 
from  the  crest  of  the  Takht-i-Shah ;  and  I  directed  Macpherson,  as 
soon  as  his  men  had  breakfasted,  to  attack  the  position  from  Deh-i- 
Mazang.  Just  then  my  mind  was  considerably  relieved  by  a  heliogram 
from  Baker  informing  me  that  he  was  on  his  way  back  to  Kabul. 
The  message  was  despatched  from  near  Kila  Kazi,  within  four  miles  of 
which  place  Baker  had  encamped  on  the  afternoon  of  the  previous  day. 

Macpherson  deputed  the  task  of  trying  to  dislodge  the  enemy  to 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Money,  of  the  8rd  Sikhs,  with  a  detachment  con- 
sisting of  2  Moimtain  guns  and  560  British  and  Native  Infantry. 

It  was  a  most  formidable  position  to  attack.  The  slopes  leading  up 
to  it  were  covered  with  huge  masses  of  jagged  rock,  intersected  by 
perpendicular  cliffs,  and  its  natural  great  strength  was  increased  by 
breastworks,  and  stockades  thrown  up  at  different  points. 

After  a  gallant  and  persistent  attempt  had  been  made,  I  ordered  the 
assault  to  be  deferred;  for  I  perceived  that  the  enemy  were  being 
reinforced  from  their  rear,  and  to  ensure  success  without  great  loss,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  attack  them  in  rear  as  well  as  in  the  front.  The 
arrival  of  Baker's  brigade  made  it  possible  to  do  this.  I  therefore 
ordered  Macpherson  to  hold  the  ground  of  which  he  had  gained  posses- 
sion until  Baker  could  co-operate  with  him  next  morning  from  the  Beni 
Hissar  side. 

During  the  night  Mahomed  Jan,  who  had  been  joined  by  several 
thousands  from  Logar  and  Wardak,  occupied  the  ^illage8  situated 
between  Beni  Hissar  and  the  Bala  Hissar  and  along  the  sang-i- 
iiawishta  road.  Baker,  who  started  at  8  a.m.  on  the  18th,*  had, 
therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  gain  the  high  ground  above  these 
villages,  arid,  while  holding  the  point  over-looking  Beni  Hissar,  to 
wheel  to  his  right  and  move  towards  the  Takht-i-Shah. 

When  he  had  proceeded  some  little  distance,  his  advance  guard 
reported  that  large  bodies  of  the  enemy  were  moving  up  the  slope  of 
the  ridge  from  the  villages  near  Beni  Hissar.  To  check  this  movement, 
and  prevent  the  already  very  difficult  Afghan  position  being  still  further 
strengthened,   Major  White,   who  was  in  command  of  the  leading 

*  His  force  consisted  of  4  guns,  Field  Artillery  ;  4  Mountain  guns  ; 
1  squadron  9th  Lancers  ;  5th  Piii^jab  Cavalry ;  6  companies  92nd  Higli- 
landerd  :  7  companies  Guides  ;  and  300  3rd  Sikhs  :  and  subsequently  it  was 
strengthened  by  150  of  the  5th  Puig'ab  Infantry. 
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portion  of  the  attacking  party,  turned  and  made  for  the  nearest  point 
on  the  ridge.  It  was  now  a  race  between  the  Highlanders  and  the 
Afghans  as  to  who  should  gain  the  crest  of  the  ridge  first.  The 
Artillery  came  into  action  at  a  range  of  1,200  yards,  and  under  cover 
of  their  fire  the  92nd,  supported  by  the  Guides,  rushed  up  the  steep 
slopes.  They  were  met  by  a  furious  onslaught,  and  a  desperate  conflict 
took  place.  The  leading  officer,  Lieutenant  Forbes,  a  lad  of  great 
promise,  was  killed,  and  Colour- Sergeant  Drummond  fell  by  his  side. 
For  a  moment  even  the  brave  Highlanders  were  staggered  by  the 
numbers  and  fury  of  their  antagonists,  but  only  for  a  moment.  Lieu- 
tenant Dick  Cunyngham*  sprang  forward  to  cheer  them  on,  and  confi- 
dence was  restored.  With  a  wild  shout  the  Highlanders  threw  them- 
selves on  the  Afghans,  and  quickly  succeeded  in  driving  them  down 
the  further  side  of  the  ridge. 

By  this  successful  movement  the  enemy's  line  was  cut  in  two,  and 
while  the  Cavalry  and  a  party  of  the  3rd  Sikhs  prevented  their  rallying 
in  the  direction  of  Beni  Hissar,  the  92nd  and  Guides,  protected  by  the 
Mountain  guns,  which  had  been  got  on  to  the  ridge,  and  the  Field 
Artillery  from  below,  advanced  towards  the  Takht-i-Shah.  The 
Afghans  disputed  every  inch  of  the  way,  but  by  11.30  a.m.  White's 
men  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  craggy  eminence  which  formed  the 
enemy's  main  position.  They  were  here  joined  by  some  of  the  72nd 
Highlanders,  3rd  Sikhs,  and  5th  Gurkhas,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Money,  who  had  fought  their  way  from  the  upper 
Bala  Hissar. 

A  brilliant  charge  by  the  combined  troops  now  took  place,  the  two 
Highlands  corps  vying  with  each  other  for  the  honour  of  reaching  the 
summit  first.  It  fell  to  the  72nd,  Colour -Sergeant  Yulef  of  that 
regiment  being  the  foremost  man  on  the  top.  The  enemy  made  a 
most  determined  stand,  and  it  was  only  after  a  severe  struggle  and 
heavy  loss  that  they  were  driven  off  the  heights. 

From  my  position  at  Sherpur  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing 
this  success.  This  satisfaction,  however,  was  short-lived,  for  almost 
inmdediately  I  received  a  report  from  the  city  that  the  inhabitants  had 
joined  the  tribesmen,  and  that  the  cantonment  was  being  threatened ; 
indeed,  I  could  see  largo  bodies  of  armed  men  emerging  from  the  city 
and  moving  towards  Siah  Sang,  whence  the  road  between  the  Bala 
Hissar  and  Sherpur  would  be  conmianded. 

Having  only  too  evidently  lost  control  over  the  city,  the  value  of 
Deh-i-Mazang  was  gone,  so  I  ordered  Macpherson  to  abandon  it  and 
move  to  the  Shahr-i-Darwaza  heights,  taking  with  him  six  companies 
of  the  67th  Foot  for  the  protection  of  the  Bala  Hissar,  to  which  it  was 

*  Dick  Ciinyugham  received  the  Victoria  Cross  for  conspicuous  gallautry 
and  coolness  on  this  occasion, 
t  This  gallant  nou-comniissioncd  officer  was  killed  the  following  day. 
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desirable  to  hold  on  as  long  as  possible.  The  remainder  of  his  troops 
I  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Sherpur.  To  Baker  I  signalled  to  leave  a  party 
on  the  Takht-i-Shah  under  Lieutenant- Colonel  Money,  and  to  move 
himself  towards  the  cantonment  with  the  rest  of  his  troops,  driving 
the  enemy  off  the  Siah  Sang  on  the  way. 

But  from  his  point  of  vantage  on  the  heights  Baker  could  see,  what 
I  could  not,  that  the  Afghans  had  occupied  two  strongly  fortified 
villages  between  Siah  Sang  and  the  Bala  Hissar,  from  which  it  was 
necessary  to  dislodge  them  in  the  first  instance,  and  for  this  service  he 
detached  the  5th  Punjab  Infantry  and  a  battery  of  Artillery.  It  was 
carried  out  in  a  masterly  manner  by  Major  Pratt,  who  soon  gained 
possession  of  one  village.  The  other,  however,  was  resolutely  held, 
and  the  Artillery  failing  to  effect  a  breach,  the  gates  were  set  on  fire ; 
but  even  then  a  satisfactory  opening  was  not  made,  and  the  place  was 
eventually  captured  by  means  of  scaling-ladders  hastily  made  of  poles 
tied  together  with  the  Native  soldiers'  turbans. 

Baker  was  now  able  to  turn  his  attention  to  Siah  Sang,  so  I  de- 
spatched the  Cavalry  under  Massy,  to  act  with  him  when  a  signal 
success  was  achieved.  The  enemy  fought  stubbornly,  but  were  at  last 
driven  off.  The  6th  Punjab  Cavalry,  led  by  Lieutenant  -  Colonel 
Williams  and  Major  Hammond,  greatly  distinguished  themselves,  and 
a  grand  charge  was  made  by  the  Guides  and  9th  Lancers,  in  which 
Captain  Butson,  of  the  latter  regiment,  was  killed,  also  the  troop 
Sergeant-Major  and  8  men ;  and  Captain  Chisholme,*  Lieutenant 
Trower,  and  8  men  were  wounded. 

This  ended  the  operations  on  the  13th.  Our  losses  during  the  day 
were :  killed,  2  British  officers  and  12  men  ;  wounded,  2  British  officers 
and  48  men,  British  and  Native. 

I  was  in  great  hopes  that  our  successes  and  the  heavy  losses  the 
enemy  had  sustained  would  result  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  combina- 
tion against  us;  but  in  case  these  hopes  should  not  be  realized,  I 
decided  to  do  away  with  some  of  the  smaller  posts  on  the  line  of  com- 
mimication,  and  order  up  more  troops.  Accordingly,  I  telegraphed  to 
General  Bright  to  send  on  Charles  Gough*s  brigade,  and  I  directed  the 
detachment  at  Butkhak  to  return  to  Kabul,  and  that  at  Seh  Baba  to 
fall  back  on  Lataband.  Having  great  confidence  in  its  Commander, 
Colonel  Hudson,  I  determined  to  hold  on  to  Lataband  for  a  time, 
though  by  so  doing  the  numbers  I  might  otherwise  have  had  at 
Sherpur  were  considerably  diminished.  Lataband  was  the  most  im- 
portant link  in  the  chain  of  communication  between  Kabul  and  Jala- 
labad; it  was  in  direct  heliographic  connexion  with  Kabul;  it  had 
sufficient  ammunition  and  supplies  to  last  over  the  date  on  which 
Gough  should  arrive  at  Sherpur,  and  its  being  held  would  be  a  check 

*  NotwithstandiniBj  that  his  wound  was  most  severe,  Captain  Cliiaholtiie 
remained  in  the  saddle,  and  brought  the  regiiuent  out  of  actiou. 
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on  the  Ghilzais,  and  prevent  his  encountering  any  serious  opposition. 
At  the  same  time,  I  could  not  disguise  from  myself  that  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  risk  attached  to  leaving  so  small  a  garrison  in  this 
somewhat  isolated  position. 

The  night  of  the  Idth  passed  quietly,  but  when  day  dawned  on  the 
14th  crowds  of  armed  men,  with  numerous  standards,  could  be  seen 
occupying  a  hiU  on  the  Kohistan  road;  and  as  day  advanced  they 
proceeded  in  vast  numbers  to  the  Asmai  heights,  where  they  were 
joined  by  swarms  from  the  city  and  the  Chardeh  valley.  It  then 
became  apparent  that  the  combination  was  much  more  formidable 
than  I  had  imagined,  and  that  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  now  in 
opposition  to  us  were  far  greater  than  I  had  dreamt  was  possible. 
Foiled  in  their  attempt  to  close  in  upon  us  from  the  south  and  west, 
the  tribesmen  had  concentrated  to  the  north,  and  it  was  evident  they 
were  preparing  to  deUver  an  attack  in  great  strength  from  that  quarter. 
I  quickly  decided  fco  drive  the  enemy  off  the  Asmai  heights,  to  cut 
their  commimication  with  Kohistan,  and  to  operate  towards  the  north, 
much  as  I  had  operated  the  previous  day  to  the  south  of  Sherpur. 

At  9  a.m.  I  despatched  Brigadier  General  Baker  to  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Asmai  range  with  the  following  troops :  4  guns.  Field  Artillery ; 
4  guns.  Mountain  Artillery;  14th  Bengal  Lancers;  72nd  Highlanders 
(192  rifles);  92nd  Highlanders  (100  rifles);  Guides  Infantry  (460 
rifles) ;  and  5th  Punjab  Infantry  (470  rifles). 

Covered  by  the  fire  of  his  Artillery,  Baker  seized  the  conical  hill 
which  formed  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Aliabad  Kotal,  thus 
placing  himself  on  the  enemy's  line  of  communication,  and  prevent- 
ing them  from  being  reinforced.  He  then  proceeded  to  attack  the 
Asmai  heights,  leaving  2  Mountain  guns,  64  men  of  the  72nd,  and 
60  Guides,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  H.  Clarke, 
to  hold  the  hill. 

To  aid  Baker  in  his  difficult  task,  I  brought  four  guns  into  action 
near  the  north-west  comer  of  the  cantonment,  and  I  signalled  to  Mao- 
pherson  to  give  him  every  possible  assistance.  Mstcpherson  at  once 
sent  the  67th  across  the  Kabul  river  to  threaten  the  enemy's  left  rear ; 
while  the  marksmen  of  the  regiment  and  the  Mountain  guns  opened 
fire  from  the  northern  slope  of  the  Bala  Hissar  heights. 

The  enemy  fought  with  the  greatest  obstinacy,  but  eventually  our 
troops  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  where,  on  the  highest  point,  a 
number  of  ghazis  had  taken  their  stand,  determined  to  sell  their  Uves 
dearly. 

All  this  I  eagerly  watched  from  my  place  of  observation.  There 
was  a  fierce  struggle,  and  then,  to  my  intense  relief,  I  saw  our  men  on 
the  topmost  pinnacle,  and  I  knew  the  position  was  gained. 

It  was  now  a  little  past  noon,  and  I  was  becoming  anxious  about  the 
party  left  on  the  conical  hill,  as  Macpherson  had  heUographed  that 
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very  large  bodies  of  Afghans  were  moving  northwards  from  Indiki, 
with  the  intention,  apparently,  of  effecting  a  junction  with  the  tribes- 
men who  were  occupying  the  hills  in  the  Eohistan  direction.  I 
therefore  signalled  to  Baker  to  leave  the  67th  in  charge  of  the  Asmai 
heights,  and  himself  return  to  the  lower  ridge,  giving  him  my 
reasons. 

Baker  at  once  despatched  a  detachment  of  the  5th  Punjab  Infantry, 
under  Captain  Hall,  to  reinforce  Clarke,  who  I  could  see  might  soon 
be  hard  pressed,  and  I  sent  200  rifles  of  the  3rd  Sikhs  (the  only  troops 
available  at  the  moment)  to  his  assistance. 

I  watched  what  was  taking  place  on  the  conical  hill  through  my 
telescope,  and  was  startled  to  perceive  that  the  enemy  were,  unnoticed 
by  him,  creeping  close  up  to  Clarke's  position.  I  could  just  see  a  long 
Afghan  knife  appear  above  the  ridge,  steadily  mounting  higher  and 
higher,  the  bearer  of  which  was  being  concealed  by  the  contour  of  the 
hill,  and  I  knew  it  was  only  one  of  the  many  weapons  which  were 
being  carried  by  our  enemies  to  the  attack.  The  reinforcements  were 
still  some  distance  off,  and  my  heart  sank  within  me,  for  I  felt 
convinced  that  after  our  recent  victories  the  Afghans  would  never 
venture  to  cross  the  open  and  attack  British  soldiers  unless  an 
overwhelming  superiority  of  numbers  made  success  appear  to  them  a 
certainty.  Next  I  heard  the  boom  of  guns  and  the  rattle  of  musketry, 
and  a  minute  or  two  later  (which,  in  my  anxiety,  seemed  an  eternity 
to  me),  I  only  too  plainly  saw  our  men  retreating  down  the  hill, 
closely  followed  by  the  enemy.  The  retirement  was  being  conducted 
steadily  and  slowly,  but  from  that  moment  I  reaUzed,  what  is  hard  for 
a  British  soldier,  how  much  harder  for  a  British  commander,  to 
realize,  that  we  wore  over-matched,  and  that  we  could  not  hold  our 
ground. 

Clarke,*  as  well  as  every  man  with  him,  fought  splendidly;  the 
Afghans  by  force  of  numbers  alone  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
position  and  captured  two  guns.f 

*  Clarke  never  recovered  the  loss  of  this  post.  He  and  I  had  been  cadets 
together  at  Sandhurst,  and  I  often  visited  nini  while  he  was  in  hospital  at 
Slierpur.  He  was  apparently  suffering  from  no  disease,  but  gradually  faded 
away,  and  died  not  long  after  he  reached  India. 

t  General  Baker,  in  nis  despatch,  stated  that  '  No  blame  for  the  loss  of 
tliese  guns  is  in  any  way  to  be  attached  to  the  officers  and  men  of  No.  2 
Mountain  Battery.  .  .  .  Everv  credit  is  due  to  Captain  Swinley,  the  late 
Lieutenant  Montanaro,  and  Lieutenant  Liddell,  and  the  several  Native 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  composing  the  gun  detachments, 
for  the  gallant  manner  in  which  they  stood  to  their  guns  to  the  last,  and  it 
was  only  on  the  sudden  rush  of  this  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy  that 
they  had  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  two  ffuns.' 

Of  the  men  composing  the  mxn  oetachraents,  one  was  killed  and  six 
wounded,  and  Surgeon-Major  Joshua  Duke  was  specially  mentioned  for  his 
attention  to  the  woimded  under  heavy  fire. 
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While  all  that  I  have  described  was  going  oo,  the  enemy  began  to 
collect  again  on  Siah  Sang,  and  to  make  their  way  round  the  eastern 
flank  of  the  cantonment  towards  Kohistan. 

I  had  sent  orders  in  the  morning  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Williams, 
who  was  quartered  with  his  regiment  (the  5th  Pimjab  Cavalry)  in  the 
King's  Garden,  between  Sherpur  and  the  city,  to  be  on  the  look-out, 
and  not  to  allow  any  of  the  enemy  to  pass  in  that  direction.  About 
1  p.m.  some  400  Afghans  were  observed  moving  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  river :  these  were  met  by  Captain  Vousden  of  the  same  regiment, 
who  with  one  troop  was  employed  in  reconnoitring ;  he  most  gallantly 
charged  in  amongst  them  with  only  twelve  of  his  men,  the  remainder 
being  effectually  stopped  by  a  heavy  Are  opened  upon  them  from 
behind  a  low  wall.  Vousden  succeeded  in  dispersing  these  heavy 
odds,  and  in  inflicting  severe  loss  upon  them — a  very  brilliant  service, 
for  which  he  received  the  Victoria  Cross. 

My  object  throughout  these  operations  had  been,  as  I  hope  I  have 
made  clear,  to  break  up  the  combination  by  dealing  with  the  enemy  in 
detail,  and  preventing  them  getting  possession  of  the  city  and  the  Bala 
Hissar. 

Up  till  noon  on  the  14th  I  had  no  idea  of  the  extraordinary  numbers 
they  were  able  to  bring  together,  and  I  had  no  reason  to  believe  that 
it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  cope  with  disciplined  troops  ;  but  the 
manner  in  which  the  conical  hill  had  been  retaken  gave  me  a  more 
correct  idea  of  their  strength  and  determination,  and  shook  my  con- 
fidence in  the  abiUty  of  my  comparatively  small  force  to  resist  the 
ever-increasing  hordes,  on  groimd  which  gave  every  advantage  to 
numerical  superiority.  It  was  a  bitter  thought  that  it  might  be  my 
duty  to  retire  for  a  time  within  the  defences  of  Sherpur,  a  measure 
which  would  involve  the  abandonment  of  the  city  and  the  Bala  Hissar, 
and  which  I  knew,  moreover,  would  give  heart  to  the  tribesmen. 

I  had  to  decide  at  once  on  the  course  I  ought  to  pursue,  for,  if  I 
continued  to  act  on  the  defensive,  food  and  ammunition  must  be  sent 
before  dark  to  Macpherson's  brigade,  occupying  the  hills  above  the  city, 
and  arrangements  must  be  made  for  Baker's  retention  of  the  Asmai 
heights.  I  heUographed  to  Macpherson  to  inquire  the  direction  in 
which  the  enemy  were  moving,  and  whether  their  numbers  were  stiD 
increasing.  He  replied  that  large  masses  were  steadily  advancing  from 
north,  south,  and  west,  and  that  their  numbers  were  momentarily 
becoming  greater,  to  which  the  young  officer  in  charge  of  the  signalling 
station  added,  *  The  crowds  of  Afghans  in  the  Chardeh  valley  remind 
me  of  Epsom  on  the  Derby  day.' 

This  decided  me ;  I  determined  to  withdraw  from  all  isolated 
positions,  and  concentrate  my  force  at  Sherpur,  thereby  securing  the 
safety  of  the  cantonment  and  avoiding  what  had  now  become  a  useless 
sacrifice  of  life.    I   only  too  thoroughly  recognized  the  evils  of  the 
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measure,  but  I  considered  that  no  other  course  would  be  justifiable, 
and  that  I  must  a>ct  for  the  present  entirely  on  the  defensive,  and 
wait  until  the  growing  confidence  of  the  enemy  should  afiford  me  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  attacking  them,  or  until  reinforcements 
could  arrive. 

The  inevitable  order  reached  the  two  Generals  at  2  p.m.,  and  the 
retirement  was  begun  at  once.  The  Afghans  speedily  discovered  the 
retrograde  movement,  and  no  sooner  had  each  post  in  its  turn  been 
evacuated  than  it  was  occupied  by  the  enemy,  who  pressed  our  troops 
the  whole  way  back  to  the  cantonment.  There  was  hand-to-hand 
fighting,  and  many  splendid  acts  of  courage  were  performed.  Major 
Hammond,  of  the  Guides,  earning  the  Victoria  Cross ;  but  throughout 
there  was  no  hurry  or  confusion,  all  was  conducted  with  admirable 
coolness  and  skill,  and  shortly  after  dark  the  troops  and  baggage  were 
safe  inside  Sherpur.  That  night  the  Afghans  occupied  the  city  and 
the  Bala  Hissar. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  for  a  small  body  of  well-trained  soldiers, 
such  as  those  of  which  the  army  in  India  is  composed,  to  act  on  the 
offensive  against  Asiatics,  however  powerful  they  may  be  in  point  of 
numbers.  There  is  something  in  the  determined  advance  of  a  compact, 
disciplined  body  of  troops  which  they  can  seldom  resist.  But  a  retire- 
ment is  a  different  matter.  They  become  full  of  confidence  and  valour 
the  moment  they  see  any  signs  of  their  opponents  being  unable  to 
resist  them,  and  if  there  is  the  smallest  symptom  of  unsteadiness, 
wavering,  or  confusion,  a  disaster  is  certain  to  occur.  It  may  be 
imagined,  therefore,  with  what  intense  anxiety  I  watched  for  hours  the 
withdrawal.  The  ground  was  all  in  favour  of  the  Afghans,  who,  un- 
impeded by  impedimenta  of  any  kind,  swanned  down  upon  the  mere 
handful  of  men  retreating  before  them,  shouting  cries  of  victory  and 
brandishing  their  long  knives ;  but  our  brave  men,  inspired  by  the 
undaimted  bearing  of  their  officers,  were  absolutely  steady.  They 
took  up  position  after  position  with  perfect  coolness  ;  every  movement 
was  carried  out  with  as  much  precision  as  if  they  were  manoeuvring  on 
an  ordinary  field-day ;  and  the  kUled  and  wounded  were  brought  away 
without  the  slightest  hurry  or  confusion.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  the 
hazardous  operation  was  most  successfully  and  admirably  carried  out ; 
and  as  each  regiment  and  detachment  filed  through  the  Head- Quarters 
gateway  I  was  able  to  offer  my  warm  congratulations  and  heartfelt 
thanks  to  my  gallant  comrades. 

Our  losses  during  the  day  were  :  19  killed,  including  Captain  Spens 
and  Lieutenant  Gaisford,  72nd  Highlanders,  and  88  wounded,  amongst 
whom  were  Captain  Gordon,  92nd  Highlanders,  Lieutenant  Egerton, 
72nd  Highlanders,  and  Captain  B  ittye,  of  the  Guides.^ 

*  Tlie  same  officer  who  so  gallantly  met  his  death  daring  the  recent  Chitral 
campaign,  while  commanding  the  regiment  of  which  he  was  so  justly  proud, 
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CHAPTER   LVII. 

The  moment  the  gates  were  closed  I  telegraphed  the  result  of  the  day's 
operations  to  the  Viceroy  and  Commander-in-Chief,  for  I  knew  that  the 
enemy's  first  thought  would  be  to  stop  commimication  with  India  by 
cutting  the  telegraph-wires.  I  reported  that  I  had  ordered  Brigadier- 
General  Charles  Gough's  brigade  to  push  on  from  Gandamak  as  fast 
as  possible ;  and  I  recommended  that  General  Bright  should  have  more 
troops  sent  up  to  him,  to  allow  of  his  keeping  open  the  route  to  Kabul, 
and  of  his  reinforcing  me  should  I  find  it  impossible  to  clear  the 
country  with  the  force  at  my  disposal.  It  was  a  satisfaction  to  be  able 
to  assure  the  authorities  in  these,  to  me,  otherwise  painful  telegrams, 
that  there  was  no  cause  for  anxiety  as  to  the  safety  of  the  troops  ;  that 
sufficient  supplies  for  men  were  stored  in  Sherpur  for  nearly  four 
months,  and  for  animals  for  six  weeks ;  that  there  was  abimdance  of 
firewood,  medicines,  and  hospital  comforts,  and  sufficient  ammunition 
both  for  guns  and  rifies  to  admit  of  an  active  resistance  being  carried 
on  for  between  three  and  four  months. 

It  was  fortunate  there  was  no  lack  of  provisions,  for  our  numbers 
were  considerably  increased  by  the  presence  of  WaU  Mahomed  Khan 
and  many  other  Sirdars,  who  begged  for  shelter  in  Sherpur,  on  the  plea 
that  their  Uves  would  not  be  safe  were  they  to  retinm  to  the  city.  They 
were  far  from  being  welcome  guests,  for  I  could  not  trust  them ; 
ostensibly,  however,  they  were  oiu:  friends,  and  I  could  not  refuse 
their  petition.  I  therefore  admitted  them,  on  condition  that  each 
Sirdar  should  only  be  accompanied  by  a  specified  number  of  followers. 

The  stormy  occurrences  of  the  14th  were  succeeded  by  a  period  of 
comparative  calm,  during  which  the  entrenchments  were  strengthened, 
and  the  heavy  guns  found  in  the  Kabul  arsenal  were  prepared  for 
service. 

The  great  drawback  to  Sherpur,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  was 
its  extent  and  the  impossibiUty  of  reducing  the  line  of  defences  owing 
to  the  length  of  the  Bimaru  ridge.  The  cantonment  was  in  the  form 
of  a  parallelogram,  with  the  Bimaru  heights  running  along,  and  pro- 
tecting, the  northern  side.  Between  this  range  and  the  hills,  which 
form  the  southern  boundary  of  Kohistan,  lay  a  lake,  or  rather  jhil,  a 
barrier  between  which  and  the  commanding  Bimaru  ridge  no  enemy 
would  dare  to  advance. 

The  massive  wall  on  the  south  and  west  faces  was  twenty  feet  high, 
covered  at  a  distance  of  thirty  feet  by  a  lower  wall  fifteen  feet  high ; 
the  southern  wall  was  pierced  at  intervals  of  about  700  yards  by  gate- 

and  in  which  two  brave  brothers  had  been  killed  before  him — Quinton  at 
Delhi,  and  Wigram  during  the  first  phase  of  the  Afglian  war. 
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ways,  three  in  number,  protected  by  lofty  circular  bastions,  and  be- 
tween these  and  at  the  four  comers  were  a  series  of  low  bastions 
which  gave  an  admirable  flanking  Are.  The  wall  on  the  western  flank 
was  of  similar  construction,  but  had  been  considerably  damaged  at  the 
northern  end,  evidently  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder. 

The  weak  part  of  our  defence  was  on  the  eastern  face,  where  the 
wall,  which  had  never  been  completed,  was  only  seven  feet  high,  and 
did  not  extend  for  more  than  700  yards  from  the  south-esbst  comer ;  the 
line  then  ran  to  the  north-west,  and,  skirting  the  village  of  Bimaru, 
ended  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge. 

From  this  description  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  the  perimeter*  of 
Sherpur  was  rather  too  large  for  a  force  of  7,000  effective  men  to  de- 
fend, its  powers  of  resistance,  both  natural  and  artificial,  were  consider- 
able. It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  hold  the  Bimaru  ridge  for  its 
entire  length ;  to  have  given  up  any  part  of  it  would  have  been  to 
repeat  the  mistake  which  proved  so  disastrous  to  Elphinstone's  army 
in  1841 .  In  fact,  the  Bimaru  heights  were  at  once  the  strength  and 
the  weakness  of  the  position.  So  long  as  we  could  hold  the  heights  we 
were  safe  from  attack  from  the  north;  but  if  we  had  been  forced, 
either  from  the  weakness  of  our  own  garrison,  or  from  any  other  cause, 
to  relinquish  the  command  of  this  natural  barrier,  the  whole  of  the 
cantonment  must  have  lain  open  to  the  enemy,  and  must  forthwith 
have  become  untenable. 

The  question  of  how  Sherpur  could  best  be  defended  had  been  care- 
fully considered  by  a  committee,  f  assembled  by  my  orders  soon  after 
our  arrival  in  Kabul ;  and  a  scheme  had  been  drawn  up  detailing  the 
measiures  which  should  be  adopted  in  case  of  attack. 

On  the  recommendation  of  this  committee  six  towers  had  been  con- 
structed on  the  Bimaru  heights,  and  shelter  trenches  and  gunpits  made 
at  the  points  where  Infantry  and  Artillery  fire  could  be  used  with  the 
greatest  advantage.  These  trenches  were  now  deepened  and  pro- 
longed, so  as  to  form  one  continuous  line  of  defence,  protected  by  an 
abattis ;  and  the  defences  in  the  depression  between  the  heights  were 
80  arranged  that  fire  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  an  enemy  advancing 
from  the  north.  To  strengthen  the  north-east  comer,  a  battery  was 
thrown  up  on  the  slope  of  the  ridge,  which  was  connected  with  the 
tower  above  and  the  village  below.  The  village  itself  was  loop-holed, 
the  outlying  buildings  to  the  front  made  defensible,  and  the  open  space 
to  the  north-east  secured  by  abattis  and  wire  entanglements.  The 
Native  Field  Hospital  was  strengthened  in  like  manner,  and  sand-bag 
parapets  were  piled  upon  the  roof,  which  was  somewhat  exposed. 

*  Four  and  a  half  miles. 

t  The  committee  consisted  of  Brigadier-General  T.  D.  Baker,  Lieutenant 
Colonel  M,  Perkins,  commanding  Royal  Engineers,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
B.  Grordon,  commanding  Royal  Artillery. 
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The  unfinished  wall  on  the  eastern  face  was  raised  by  logs  of  wood, 
and  abattis  and  wire  entanglements  were  placed  in  front.  In  the  open 
space  lying  between  the  Bimaru  ridge  and  the  north-west  circular 
bastion,  a  defence  on  the  laager  system  was  constructed  ouv  of  gun- 
carriages  and  limbers  captured  from  the  enemy ;  while  the  village  of 
Ghulam  Hasan  Khan,  which  formed  an  excellent  flanking  defence 
along  the  northern  and  western  faces,  was  held  as  an  independent 
post. 

I  di\'ided  the  whole  of  the  defences  into  five  sections,  under  the 
superintendence  of  five  different  commanders :  Brigadier-General  Mac- 
pherson,  Colonel  Jenkins,  Brigadier  -  General  Hugh  Gough,  Major- 
General  Hills,  and  Colonel  Brownlow.'  Brigadier-General  Massy  was 
given  the  centre  of  the  cantonment,  where  were  collected  the  forage 
and  firewood ;  and  Brigadier-General  Baker  conmianded  the  reserve, 
which  was  formed  up  at  the  depression  in  the  Bimaru  heights  men- 
tioned above,  that  he  might  be  able  to  move  rapidly  to  either  end  of  the 
ridge,  the  weakest  points  in  our  defences. 

The  several  sections  were  connected  with  each  other  and  with  my 
Head-Quarters  by  a  telegraph-wire,  and  visual  signalling  was  established 
at  all  important  points. 

In  my  arrangements  for  the  defence  of  Sherpur  I  relied  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  advice  of  my  accomplished  Chief  Engineer,  Colonel 
^neas  Perkins,  and  it  was  mainly  owing  to  him,  and  to  the  exertions 
of  his  competent  staff,  that  the  work  was  carried  on  as  rapidly  and 
satisfactorily  as  it  was. 

During  these  days  of  preparation  the  enemy  remained  comparatively 
inactive,  being  chiefiy  employed  in  looting  the  city  and  emptying  the 
Amir's  arsenal.  The  gunpowder  had  been  destroyed  as  far  as  possible; 
but  a  great  deal  still  remained,  and  many  tons  of  it  were  carried  off  by 
the  army  of  Mahomed  Jan,  who  had  now  become  the  practical  leader 
of  the  Afghan  combination,  and  had  lately  proclaimed  Yakub  Khan*s 
eldest  son,  Musa  Khan,  Amir. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  16th  I  received  the  welcome  news  that 
Colonel  Hudson  had  successfully  resisted  an  attack  on  his  position  by 
the  Ghilzais — welcome  because  I  could  now  feel  assured  that  Lataband 
could  be  depended  upon  to  hold  its  own. 

For  the  next  five  days  nothing  of  much  importance  was  done  on 
either  side.  The  enemy  took  up  positions  daily  in  the  neighbouring 
forts  and  gardens,  causing  a  few  casualties,  and  some  of  our  troops 
moved  out  to  dislodge  them  from  those  places  from  which  they  could 
specially  annoy  us.  I  destroyed  some  of  the  forts,  and  removed  other 
cover  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  walls ;  but  I  did  not  undertake 
any  large  sorties,  for  to  have  attempted  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  the 
outlying  posts,  which  I  could  not  then  have  held,  would  have  been  a 
useless  waste  of  strength. 
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M;  chief  trouble  at  this  time  was  the  prewDce  of  the  Afghui  Sirdars 
within  the  cantonment.  I  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  some  of 
them,  though  foil  of  protestatiaiiB  of  friendahip,  had  been  in  oom- 
mnnioation  vith  Mahomed  Jan,  the  high-priest  Mushli-i-Alain,  and 
other  Afghan  leaders,  bo  that  I  felt  sure  that  neither  they  nor  their 
followers  were  to  be  depended  upon.  I  was  also  somewhat  anxious 
about  the  Patfaan  soldiers  in  our  ranks,  a  feeling  which  I  was  unwilling 
to  acknowledge  even  to  myself,  for  they  had  hitherto  behaved  with 
marked  loyalty,  and  done  splendid  service ;  but  they  were  uow  being 
exposed  to  a  most  severe  trial,  in  that  they  were,  as  I  knew,  being  con- 
stantly appealed  to  by  tbeir  co-religionists  to  join  in  the  jahad  against 
us,  and  bitterly  reproached  for  serving  their  infidel  masters.  Whether 
they  would  be  strong  enough  to  resist  such  appeals,  it  was  impossible 
to  tell ;  but  it  would  have  been  most  unwise,  as  well  as  most  painful  to 
me,  to  show  the  slightest  suspicion  of  these  fine  soldiers.  It  happen^ 
that  the  Corps  of  Guides  and  5th  Punjab  Infantry,  which  had  of  all 
regiments  the  largest  number  of  Ifahomedans  amongst  them,  were 
located  at  the  two  extreotities  of  the  Bimaru  range,  the  points  most 
likely  to  be  attacked  ;  to  have  made  any  change  in  the  disposition 
would  have  been  to  show  that  they  were  suspected,  so  I  determined 
(after  taking  their  commanding  officers.  Colonels  Jenkins  and 
McQueen,  into  my  confidence)  to  leave  them  where  they  were,  and 
merely  to  strengthen  each  post  by  a  couple  of  companies  of  High- 
landers. 

I  was  also  considerably  exercised  about  the  safety  of  the  large  stacks 
of  firewood,  grain,  and  forage,  for  if  anything  had  happened  to  them 
we  could  not  have  continued  to  hold  Sberpur.  There  were  not  enough 
British  soldiers  to  furnish  guards  for  these  stacks,  so  I  was  obliged  to 
have  them  watched  for  a  time  by  officers ;  an  opportune  fall  of  snow, 
however,  on  the  night  of  the  18th,  rendered  incendiarism  impossible. 

One  other  extremely  unpleasant  precaution  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  take 
was  the  placing  of  Daud  Shah,  Yakub  Khan's  Commander-in-Chief, 
under  arrest.  I  liked  the  man,  and  he  had  mixed  freely  with  us  all  for 
more  than  two  months.  He  was  not,  however,  absolutely  above 
suspicion  :  some  of  his  near  relatives  were  the  most  prominent  amongst 
our  enemies ;  and  I  had  been  struck  by  a  change  in  his  mamier 
towards  me  of  late.  In  tnisting  him  to  the  extent  I  had  done,  I  acted 
against  the  opinion  of  almost  everyone  about  me,  and  now  that  I  had 
a  doubt  myself,  I  felt  I  was  not  justified  in  lea^-ing  him  at  liberty,  for 
if  he  were  disposed  to  make  use  of  his  opportunities  to  oui  disadvan- 
tage, his  unrestrained  freedom  of  movement  and  observation  would  be 
certainly  a  source  of  great  danger. 

For  three  or  four  days  clondy  weather  prevented  heliograph  com- 
munication with  Latabtmd,  and  messengers  sent  by  Hudson  had  failed 
to  reach  Sherpur,  so  that  we  were  without  any  news  from  the  outer 
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cut,  his  rear  guard  had  been  attacked  near  Ja<::dahik,  thevi 
siderable  coheetion  of  men  on  the  liill^-  to  his  front,  and,  as 
Jthe  whole  country  was  up.'      Moreover,  Major-Creneral   B 
wnom   Gough    was    immediately   serving,   shared   his  opii 
would  be  wiser  for  him  to  wait  until  reinforcements  came 
rear. 

Gough,  however,  had  with  him  4  Mountain  guns  and  125  A 
78  Sappers  and  Miners,  222  Native  Cavah*y,  487  British  Ii 
474  Gurkhas ;  in  all,  1,381  men,  besides  86  officers — not  i 
force,  but  composed  of  excellent  material,  and  large  eno 
sidered,  augmented,  as  it  would  be,  by  the  Lataband  det 
move  safely  on  Kabul.      I  had  no  hesitation,  therefore, 
Gough  peremptory  orders  to  advance  without  delay,  thus  re 
of  all  responsibility  in  the  event  of  anything  unexpected  oco 
Hudson,  at  Lataband,  as  has  already  been  recorded, 
victualled  until  the  28rd,  before  which  date   I   had  calci 
Gough  would  surely  have  relieved  the  garrison  and  brought 
away.     But  now  all  was  uncertain,  and  it  was  incumbent  ^ 
send  them  food.     The  difficulty  as  to  how  to  get  supplies  t) 
was  solved  by  some  Hazaras,  who  had  been  working  in  ox. 
several  weeks,  volunteering  to  convey  what  was  necessary, 
arranged  that  the  provisions  should  be  sent  with  two  part 
the  19th,  the  other  on  the  20th.     The  tirst  got  through  safe 
second  almost  entirely  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  21st  a  heliogram  from  Hudson  informed  me  thi 
)rigade  was  expected  the  next  day ;  but  as  it  had  been  f ounc 
.0  drop  his  Cavalry  at  the  severed  posts  he  passed  on  the  w( 
letter  protection,  I  deemed  it  expedient  to  send  him  the  1! 
IJavalry,  for  he  had  to  pass  through  some  fairly  open  co 
3utkhak,  where  they  misrht  DosRiblv  v»a  «*  «"-  *- 
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intentions  of  the  enemy  while  we  were  surroanded  in  Sherpnr;  but 
from  spies  who  managed  to  pass  to  and  from  the  city  mider  cover  of 
night,  I  gathered  that  plans  were  being  made  to  attack  us. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  2l8t  that  there  were  any  very  great 
signs  of  activity.  On  that  and  the  following  day  the  several  posts  to 
the  east  of  the  cantonment  were  occupied  preparatory  to  an  attack 
from  that  quarter;  and  I  was  told  that  numbers  of  scaling-ladders 
were  being  constructed.  This  looked  like  business.  Next,  information 
was  brought  in  that,  in  all  the  mosques,  mullas  were  making  frantic 
appeals  to  the  people  to  unite  in  one  final  effort  to  exterminate  the 
infidel ;  and  that  the  aged  Mushk-i-Alam  was  doing  all  in  his  power  to 
fan  the  flame  of  fanaticism,  promising  to  Hght  with  his  own  hand  at 
dawn  on  the  2drd  (the  last  day  of  the  Moharram,  when  reUgious 
exaltation  amongst  Mahomedans  is  at  its  height)  the  beacon-fire  which 
was  to  be  the  signal  for  assault. 

The  night  of  the  22nd  was  undisturbed,  save  by  the  songs  and  cries 
of  the  Afghans  outside  the  walls,  but  just  before  day  the  flames  of  the 
signal-fire,  shooting  upwards  from  the  topmost  crag  of  the  Asmai 
range,  were  plainly  to  be  seen,  followed  on  the  instant  by  a  burst  of 
firing. 

Our  troops  were  already  under  arms  and  at  their  posts,  waiting  for 
the  assault,  which  commenced  with  heavy  firing  against  the  eastern 
and  southern  faces.  The  most  determined  attack  was  directed  against 
the  two  sections  conmianded  by  Brigadier- General  Hugh  Gough  and 
Colonel  Jenkins,  who  by  their  able  dispositions  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  the  confidence  I  had  reposed  in  them. 

It  was  too  dark  at  first  to  see  anything  in  front  of  the  walls,  and 
orders  were  given  to  reserve  fire  until  the  advancing  masses  of  the 
assailants  could  be  clearly  made  out.  Gough*s  Mountain  guns,  under 
Lieutenant  Sherries,  then  fired  star-shells,  which  disclosed  the 
attacking  force  up  to  a  thousand  yards  ofi".  The  28th  Punjab 
Infantry  were  the  first  to  open  fire ;  then  the  Guides,  the  67th,  and 
92nd,  each  in  their  turn,  greeted  by  their  volleys  the  gliazis  who 
approached  close  to  the  walls.  Guns  from  every  battery  opened  on 
the  foe  moving  forward  to  the  attack,  and  from  7  to  10  a.m.  the  fight 
was  carried  on.  Repeated  attempts  were  made  to  scale  the  south- 
eastern wall,  and  many  times  the  enemy  got  up  as  far  as  the  abattis, 
but  were  repulsed,  heaps  of  dead  marking  the  spots  where  these 
attempts  had  been  most  persistent.^ 

*  A  curious  exemplification  of  the  passive  couraKe  and  indifference  to 
danger  of  some  Natives  was  the  behaviour  of  an  old  Mahomedan  servant  of 
mine.  At  this  juncture,  just  at  the  time  when  the  fight  was  hottest,  and  I 
was  receiving  reports  every  few  seconds  from  the  officers  commanding  the 
several  posts,  Eli  Bux  (a  brother  of  the  man  who  had  been  with  me  throughout 
the  Mutiny)  whispered  in  my  ear  that  my  bath  was  ready.     He  was  quite 
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Soon  after  10  a.m.  there  was  a  slight  lull  in  the  fighting,  leading  us 
to  believe  that  the  Afghans  were  recoiling  before  the  breechloaders. 
An  hour  later,  however,  the  assault  grew  hot  as  ever,  and  finding  we 
could  not  drive  the  enemy  back  by  any  fire  which  could  be  brought 
against  them  from  the  defences,  I  resolved  to  attack  them  in  flank. 
Accordingly,  I  directed  Major  Craster,  with  four  Field  Artillery  guns, 
and  Lieutenant- Colonel  Williams,  with  the  5th  Punjab  Cavalry,  to 
move  out  over  the  hollow  in  the  Bimaru  range  and  open  fire  on  a 
body  of  the  enemy  collected  in  and  around  the  village  of  Eurja  Eila. 
This  fire  had  the  desired  effect ;  the  Afghans  wavered  and  broke. 

From  that  moment  the  attacking  force  appeared  to  lose  heart,  the 
assault  was  no  longer  prosecuted  with  the  same  vigour,  and  by  1  p.m. 
it  had  ceased  altogether,  and  the  enemy  were  in  full  flight. 

This  was  the  Cavalry's  opportunity.  I  ordered  Massy  to  follow  in 
pursuit  with  every  available  man,  and  before  nightfall  all  the  open 
groimd  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sherpur  was  cleared  of  the  enemy. 
Simultaneously  with  the  movement  of  the  Cavalry,  a  party  was 
despatched  to  destroy  some  villages  near  the  southern  wall  which  had 
caused  us  much  trouble,  and  whence  it  was  necessary  the  enemy 
should  be  driven,  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  Brigadier-General 
Charles  Gough  the  next  day,  for  that  officer  had  arrived  with  his 
brigade  within  about  six  miles  of  Sherpur,  where  I  could  see  his  tents, 
and  gathered  from  the  fact  of  his  pitching  them  that  he  meant  to  halt 
there  for  the  night.  The  villages  were  found  to  be  occupied  by  ghazis, 
who  refused  to  surrender,  preferring  to  remain  and  perish  in  the 
buildings,  which  were  then  blown  up.  Two  gallant  Engineer  officers 
(Captain  Dimdas,  V.C.,  and  Lieutenant  C.  Nugent)  were  most  unfor- 
tunately killed  in  carrying  out  this  duty. 

The  relief  I  felt  when  I  had  gathered  my  force  inside  the  waUs  of 
Sherpur  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  December  was  small  compared  to 
that  which  I  experienced  on  the  mormng  of  the  24th,  when  I  realized 
that  not  only  had  the  assault  been  abandoned,  but  that  the  great 
tribal  combination  had  dissolved,  and  that  not  a  man  of  the  many 
thousands  who  had  been  opposed  to  us  the  previous  day  remained  in 
any  of  the  viUages,  or  on  the  surrounding  hills.  It  was  difficult  to 
form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  numbers  opposed  to  us.  As  the 
Contingent  from  the  more  distant  districts  advanced,  they  received 
accessions  from  every  place  they  passed,  and  as  they  neared  Kabul 
they  were  joined  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  numerous  villages,  and  by 
the  disaffected  in  the  city.  It  was  calculated  by  those  best  able  to 
judge  that  the  combined  forces  exceeded  100,000,  and  I  myself  do  not 
think  that  an  excessive  computation. 

unmoved  by  the  din  and  shots,  and  was  carrying  on  his  ordinary  duties  as  if 
nothing  at  all  unusual  was  occurring. 
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Our  casualties  between  the  15th  and  the  28rd  were  remarkably  few : 
2  officers,  9  men,  and  7  followers  killed,  and  5  officers,  41  men,  and 
22  followers  wounded ;  while  the  enemy  lost  not  less  than  8,000. 

I  think  I  had  great  reason  to  be  proud  of  my  force.  All  night  and 
every  night,  the  ground  covered  with  snow  and  the  thermometer 
marking  sixteen  degrees  of  frost,  officers  and  men  were  at  their  posts, 
and  each  day  every  available  man  had  to  be  hard  at  work  strengthening 
the  defences.  Native  and  European  soldiers  alike  bore  the  hardships 
and  exposure  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness,  and  in  perfect  confidence 
that,  when  the  assault  should  take  place,  victory  would  be  ours. 

Early  on  the  24th  the  fort  of  Mahomed  Sharif  was  occupied,  and  a 
force  moved  out  to  escort  Charles  Gough*s  brigade  into  Sherpur,  a 
precaution  which,  however,  was  hardly  necessary,  as  there  was  no 
enemy  to  be  seen. 

I  next  set  to  work  to  re -open  conmiunication  with  India,  Butkhak 
was  re-occupied,  and  the  relaying  of  the  telegraph  was  taken  in  hand. 
General  Hills  resumed  his  position  as  miUtary  Governor  of  Kabul ;  the 
dispensary  and  hospital  were  re-established  in  the  city  under  the 
energetic  and  intelligent  guidance  of  Surgeon-Captain  Owen  ;*  and  in 
the  hope  of  reassuring  the  people,  I  issued  the  following  Proclamation  : 

*  At  the  instigation  of  some  seditious  men,  the  ignorant  people,  generally 
not  considering  the  result,  raised  a  rebellion.  Now  many  of  the  insurgents 
have  received  their  reward,  and  as  subjects  are  a  trust  from  God,  the  British 
Government,  which  is  just  and  merciful,  as  well  as  strong,  has  forgiven  their 
guilt.  It  is  now  proclaimed  that  all  who  come  in  without  delay  will  be 
pardoned,  excepting  only  Mahomed  Jan  of  Wardak,  Mir  Bacha  of  Eohistan, 
Samandar  Khan  of  Logar,  Ghulam  Hyder  of  Chardeh,  and  the  murderers  of 
Sirdar  Mahomed  Hassan  Khan.  Come  and  make  your  submission  without 
fear,  of  whatsoever  tribe  you  may  be.  You  can  then  remain  in  your  houses 
in  comfort  and  safety,  and  no  harm  will  befall  vou.  The  British  Government 
has  no  emnity  towards  the  people.  Anyone  who  rebels  again  will,  of  course, 
be  punished.  This  condition  is  necessary.  But  all  who  come  in  without 
delay  need  have  no  fear  or  suspicion.  The  British  Government  s^waks  only 
that  which  is  in  its  heart. ' 

The  effect  of  this  Proclamation  was  most  satisfactory :  the  city  and 
the  surrounding  country  quieted  rapidly,  shops  were  re-opened,  and 
before  the  close  of  the  year  the  bazaars  were  as  densely  thronged  as 
ever.  Most  of  the  principal  men  of  Logar  and  Kohistan  came  to  pay 
their  respects  to  me ;  they  were  treated  with  due  consideration,  and  the 
political  officers  did  all  they  could  to  find  out  what  they  really  wanted, 

*  This  hospital  was  admirably  managed,  and  was  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  patients,  half  of  whom  were  women.  The  disease  most  prevalent 
in  Kabul  was  ophthalmia,  caused  by  dust,  dirt,  and  exposure,  while  cataract 
and  other  affections  of  the  eye  were  very  common.  Dr.  Owen,  amongst  his 
other  many  qualifications,  excelled  as  an  oculist,  and  his  marvellous  cures 
attracted  sufferers  from  all  parts  of  Afghanistan. 


...  ...,    viuci   ijiii(ieaaers  in  the  rf'\ 

enclosures  within  1.000  ^ards  of  the  cantonment  we 
^Tound,  roads  tit  for  <;uiis  were  made  all  round  the  on 
towards  the  se\(ral  ^ates  of  the  city  and  Si:ili  San_i^%  wl 
strong  enough  for  Artillery  to  pass  over,  were  thrown  a 
Kiver. 

The  increased  numbers  to  be  accommodated  on  the  ari 
brigade  necessitated  the  re-occupation  of  the  Bala  Hissi 
of  which  were  reconstructed  so  as  to  give  a  continuous  1 
admit  of  free  circulation  round  the  walls ;  roads  were 
the  lower  Bala  Hissar,  and  redoubts  and  towers  wer 
Shahr-i-Darwaza  range. 

A  strong  fort — Fort  Roberts— was  constructed  on  i 
point  of  Siah  Sang,  which  commanded  the  Bala  Hissar 
a  smaller  one  was  built  at  the  crossing  of  the  river ;  an( 
forts  were  not  within  sight  of  each  other,  a  tower  to  con 
constructed  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  Siah  Sang. 

Sherpur  was  thus  made  safe  ;  but  for  the  absolute  pr( 
city  against  an  enemy  operating  from  the  Chardeh  din 
fort  was  erected  on  the  Asmai  heights,  which  complete! 
line  of  defences  most  skilfuUy  carried  out  by  Colonel  Pc 
staff. 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

Thb  outlook  in  Afghanistan  on  the  1st  January,  1880,  w 
factory ;  the  tidings  of  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  t 
spread  far  and  wide,  and  had  apparently  had  the  effect  of 
the  country  even  in  remote  Kandahar,  where  the  pec 
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from  northern  Afghaiufitan.  No  withdrawal,  however,  would  be 
poHsible  nntil  dnrahla  ffiundatjona  had  been  laid  for  the  future  aafety  al 
the  Indian  frontier,  and  rehable  tpjamnteea  given  for  the  enniiipiipd 
good  behiLvjniir  of  India's  Afeban  neiehboura. 

The  two  queations,  therefore,  which  chiefly  exercieed  the  mindB  of 
people  in  authority,  both  in  England  and  in  India,  with  regard  to 
Afghan  affairs  were,  What  waa  to  be  done  with  Afghanistan  now  we 
had  got  it  ?  and,  Who  could  be  set  up  as  Buler  with  any  ohacoe  of 
being  able  to  hold  his  own  ? 

The  second  question  depended  a  good  deal  on  the  decision  which 
might  be  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  first,  for  the  selection  of  a  Ruler 
could  hardly  be  considered  until  it  had  been  determined  whether  the 
Mveral  provinces  of  Afghanistan  were  to  be  again  formed  into  one 
kingdom,  or  whether  the  political  scheme  for  the  future  government 
of  the  country  should  be  based  on  the  separation  of  the  several  States. 

I  myself  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  much  deliberation  and 
anxious  thought,  that  the  latter  course  was  the  least  dangerous  for  us 
to  adopt.  Disintegration  had  been  the  norma!  condition  of  Afghanistan, 
except  for  a  short  period  which  ended  as  far  back  as  1S18.  Dost 
Mahomed  was  the  first  since  that  time  to  attempt  its  unification,  and 
it  took  him  (the  strongest  Amir  of  the  century)  eight  years  after  hia 
restoration  to  establish  his  supremacy  over  Afghan-Turkestan,  fourteen 
years  before  Kandahar  acknowledged  his  authority,  and  twenty-one 
years  ere  he  got  possession  of  Herat,  a  consummation  which  was 
achieved  only  just  before  his  death.  His  successor,  Sher  Ali,  was  five 
years  making  himself  master  of  Afghanistan,  and  he  could  never  havs 
attained  that  position  but  for  the  material  assistance  he  received  from 
nt.  I  felt  it  would  be  in  the  future  as  it  had  been  in  the  past,  and  that 
there  would  always  be  the  danger  of  a  Ruler,  made  supreme  by  the  aid 
of  our  money  and  our  arms,  turning  against  us  for  some  supposed  griev- 

it  would  be  necessary  to  reinforce  the  Kabul  garrison  and  the  several  posts  on 
the  Kyber  line  by ; 

One  battery  of  Horse  or  Field  Artilleiy. 

One  Heavy  battery. 

One  Mountsin  battery. 

A  detachraont  of  Garrison  Artillery. 

A  brigade  of  Cavsliy. 

Three  companies  of  Sappers  and  Hinen. 

Two  re^ments  of  British  Infantry. 

Six  regiments  of  Native  Infantry. 

DrefU  sufficient  to  raise  each  Infantry  regiment  at 
Kabul  to  800  men. 
This  was  agreed  to  1  the  reiurorcements  were  sent  np  by  degtws,  and  a  second 
division  waa  formed  at  Kabul,  to  the  command  or  which  M^or-Oeneral  J. 
Boss,'  C.B.,  waa  appointed. 

■  How  General  Sir  John  Boss,  Q.aB. 
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ance,  or  at  the  instigation  of  a  foreign  Power,  as  had  happened  with 
Sher  Ali.  A  strong,  united  Afghanistan  was  very  desirable,  no  doubt, 
could  we  be  certain  that  its  interests  and  ours  would  always  remain 
identical ;  but,  in  addition  to  the  chance  of  its  strength  and  unity 
being  used  against  us,  there  wsis  the  certainty  that,  even  if  the  man  we 
might  choose  as  Amir  were  to  remain  perfectly  loyal,  at  his  death 
Afghan  history  would  repeat  itself ;  the  succession  to  the  throne  would 
be  disputed,  and  the  unification  would  have  to  begin  all  over  again. 
For  these  reasons  I  had  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  as  my  opinion  tint 
Afghanistan  should  be  disintegrated,  and  that  we  phould  not  again 
attempt  to  place  the  whole  country  under  any  one  Sovereign. 
'  My  views  must  have  commended  themselves  to  tlie  Government  of 
India,  for  in  their  despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  7th 
January,  1880,  they  indicated  them  as  the  line  of  policy  they  proposed 
to  adopt  in  pursuance  of  the  object  they  had  at  heart,  viz.,  the  safety 
of  the  Indian  Empire  and  the  tranquilUty  of  its  northern  frontier ; 
and  in  the  communication  to  myself,  conveying  their  idea  of  the 
general  principles  upon  which  the  permanent  settlement  of  Afghanistan 
should  be  based,  the  Foreign  Secretary  wrote  that  all  arrangements  for 
the  establishment  of  a  durable  Government  at  Kabul  depended  on  the 
selection  of  a  suitable  Ruler  for  that  province:  and  that,  as  it  was 
essential  to  clear  away  any  apprehension  that  the  British  Government 
contemplated  territorial  annexation,  which  might  be  caused  by  a  pro- 
longed interregnum,  it  would  be  very  advantageous  if  one  of  the 
principal  Sirdars,  qualified  by  his  family  connexions,  his  local  influence, 
and  his  personal  following,  could  be  selected  as  the  Buler  of  the  Kabul 
State. 

There  was  another  very  strong  reason  why  the  Government  of  India 
should  wish  to  find  some  one  to  whom  the  administration  of  the 
country  could  safely  be  made  over.  The  first  warning  notes  of  a 
General  Election  were  heard  in  India  early  in  January.  Afghan 
affairs  were  beuig  made  a  party  question,  and  the  poUcy  of  the 
Beaconsfield  Government  with  regard  to  them  was  being  severely  and 
adversely  criticized.  Lord  Lytton  was,  therefore,  most  anxious  that 
a  definite  conclusion  should  be  arrived  at  as  to  the  administration  of 
Afghanistan,  and  a  penod  put  to  our  occupation  of  the  northern 
province  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament  should  take  place. 

The  difficulty  was  to  find  the  right  man.  Abdur  Bahman,  who  I 
had  reason  to  believe  would  be  acceptable  to  the  army,  was  far  away, 
I  could  not  find  out  where,  and  I  could  think  of  no  one  else  at  all 
suitable.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  open 
negotiations  v^dth  the  several  leaders  of  the  late  combination  against 
us,  who  were  congregated  at  Ghazni,  and  had  with  them  the  yoimg 
Heir-apparent,  Musa  Khan.  In  the  middle  of  January  I  had  received 
two  communications  from  these  people,  one  ostensibly  written  by 
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Mosa  Kban  himself,  the  other  signed  by  eeventy  of  the  moat  in- 
floentiol  chiefs ;  the  tenor  of  both  was  the  some ;  they  demanded 
Yakub  Khaji's  restoration,  and  asserted  hie  innoeence  as  to  the 
massacre  of  the  EmbasBy.  I  replied  that  Yokab  KJiaji's  return  woe 
impossible,  and  that  they  must  coneider  his  abdication  final,  as  he 
himself  bad  declared  that  he  wished  it  to  be,*  and  a  few  days  later  I 
deputed  the  Mustaufif  to  visit  Ghazni,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be 
able  to  induce  the  leaders  to  make  some  more  feasible  suggestion  for 
the  govenunent  of  the  country. 

The  Mostaufi  had  scarcely  started,  before  what  seemed  to  be  a 
reliable  report  reached  me  that  Abdur  Rahman  was  at  Eanduz,  on  his 
way  to  Bodakhehan,  and  I  immediately  communicated  this  news  to 
Lord  Lyttort. 

A  fortnight  later  Abdur  Rahman's  mother,  who  resided  at  Kanda- 
har, informed  Sir  Donald  Stewart  that  Ayub  Khan  had  reeeived  a 
letter  from  her  son,  in  answer  to  Em  offer  from  Ayub  to  join  him  at 
Bolkh  and  march  with  him  against  the  British.  In  this  letter  Abdur 
Rahman  had  repUed  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of 
Sher  AJi's  famOy,  who  had  deceived  him  and  dealt  with  him  in  the 
same  treacherous  manner  that  characterized  Sher  All's  dealings  with 
the  British;  farther,  that  he  had  no  intention  of  opposing  the  British, 
knowing  full  well  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  do  so ;  that  he  could 
not  leave  Russian  territory  without  the  permission  of  the  Russians, 
whose  pensioner  ha  was ;  and  that,  even  if  he  got  that  permission,  he 
oonld  not  come  either  into  Turkestan  or  Kabul  without  an  invitation 

*  As  the  deportation  of  Vakiih  Khan  was  believed  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
ceases  of  recent  disturbances,  and  as  a  powerful  party  id  the  country  still 
looked  forward  to  liaviug  him  hack  i«  their  Ruler,  1  was  dijected  to  make  it 
clear  to  his  adlieretitH  that  tlie  ex-Aniir  would  never  be  allowed  to  return  to 
Afghaniatao,  and  that  hb  abdicatieu  must  lif,  as  he  himself  at  the  tinic  wished 
it  to  be,  considered  irrevix^able.  In  support  of  this  dit-isinu,  I  was  informed 
that  the  unanimous  verdict  of  K>iilly  of  murder,  I'ecerded  against  Yakub 
Khan  by  Colonel  Macgregor's  Comtiiiasiim,  was  auliatantially  endorsed  by  the 
Chief  Justice  of  Calciitta  and  the  Advocate-General  ;  and  tliat,  although  other 
authorities  who  had  considered  ttie  evideuce  did  not  quite  f^  so  for  as  these 
two  high  legal  functionaries,  the  geiu-ral  conclusion  come  to  was  tliat,  if  the 
At"'''  did  not  connive  at  tlie  massacre  of  thii  Hisaion,  he  made  no  attempt 
whatever  to  interpose  on  its  bcliair,  and  tliflt  his  whole  conduct  on  that 
occasion  betrayed  a  culiialile  indifference  to  the  fate  of  Sir  Louis  CavoKoari 
and  his  companions,  and  a  total  disregard  of  the  solemn  obligation  which  he 
bad  contracted  with  the  Brilisli  Government. 

t  I  had  released  the  Mustaufi  from  conflnenient  when  the  general  amnesty 
was  published  on  the  26t1i  December,  and  he  had  subsequently  been  usefully 
employed  assisting  the  political  offieer?  in  revenue  matters.  I  did  not  suppose 
that  he  had  any  great  love  for  the  British,  but  he  waa  anxious  to  see  us  out 
of  the  country,  and  was  wise  enough  to  know  that  no  armed  opposition  could 
effect  his  puniose,  and  that  it  could  only  be  accomplished  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  stable  government,  under  a  Ruler  tliat  we  could  accept. 
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from  us,  but  that,  if  he  received  such  an  invitation,  he  would  obey  it 
as  an  order.  He  concluded  by  advising  Ayub  Khan  to  make  his  sub- 
mission to  the  British,  as  opposition  was  useless.  Sir  Donald  Stewart 
telegraphed  the  substance  of  this  communication  to  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  adding  that  Abdur  Bahman's  family  were  well  disposed 
towards  us,  and  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  communicating 
with  the  Sirdar  through  them. 

In  the  meantime,  I  had  been  careful  to  acquaint  the  Government  of 
India  with  my  failure  to  come  to  any  conclusion  with  the  Ghazni 
faction  as  to  the  future  government  of  the  country,  and  the  hopeless- 
ness of  finding  anyone  of  sufficient  strength  of  character  to  set  up  as 
Buler  of  Kabul ;  and  I  had  suggested,  failing  a  really  strong  man,  the 
alternative  of  letting  the  Afghans  choose  for  themselves  some  Buler, 
other  than  Yakub  Khan,  and  thus  leave  us  free  to  evacuate  the 
country. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Lyall,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  came  to  Kabul 
on  a  visit  to  me,  and  Captain  West  Bidgeway*  took  the  place  of  my 
Political  Secretary,  Mr.  Durand,  who  left  me  to  join  the  Foreign 
Office  at  Simla,  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Lepel  Griffin,  Secretary  to  the  Punjab 
Government,  being  appointed  Chief  of  the  poHtical  staff  at  Kabul. 

Lyall  told  me  that  the  Indian  Government  fully  appreciated  the 
difficulty  I  was  in  about  finding  a  Buler  for  the  province,  and  that, 
unless  Abdur  Bahman  could  be  brought  within  negotiable  distance, 
the  alternative  I  had  suggested  would  have  to  be  acted  upon. 

Lord  Lytton,  however,  was  very  sanguine  about  Abdur  Bahman, 
and  he  warned  Mr.  Griffin,  before  he  started  for  Kabul,  that  the 
Sirdar's  letter  to  Ayub  Khan  indicated  possibilities  that  might  have 
the  most  important  bearing  on  the  solution  of  the  difficult  problem  to 
be  dealt  with  in  northern  Afghanistan.  It  was  Lord  Lytton's  wish  to 
place  Abdur  Bahman  on  the  throne  of  Kabul,  or,  at  least,  to  afford 
him  the  best  opportunity  of  winning  his  own  way  to  that  position. 
The  difficulty  was  to  get  at  him,  in  the  first  instance,  and,  in  the 
second,  to  convince  him  of  our  wish  and  power  to  help  him ;  while  a 
not  unnatural  hesitation  on  the  Sirdar's  part  to  enter  Afghanistan 
without  Bussia's  permission  had  to  be  considered. 

Lord  Lytton  impressed  upon  Mr.  Griffin  the  necessity  for  over- 
coming these  difficulties  in  time  to  enable  us  to  withdraw  from 
northern  Afghanistan  in  the  early  autumn  at  latest ;  and  he  desired 
Sir  Oliver  St.  John  (Sir  Donald  Stewart's  political  officer,  who  was 
at  that  time  in  Calcutta),  immediately  on  his  return  to  Kandahar,  to 
communicate  with  Abdur  Bahman,  through  his  mother,  the  Viceroy's 
willingness  to  make  him  Buler  of  Kabul  and  Turkestan,  if  he  would 
accept  the  terms  offered  to  him  without  delay. 

♦  Now  Colonel  Sir  West  Ridge  way,  K.C.B. 
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The  Viceroy  communioated  his  views  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  following  telegram : 

*  Necessary  to  find  without  delay  some  Native  authority  to  which  we  can 
restore  northern  Afghanistan  witnout  risk  of  immediate  anarchy  on  our 
evacuation  of  Kabul  not  later  than  next  autumn,  and  if  possible  earlier.     No 


Afcl 
from  anarchy.     Do  you  approve  ? 

Lord  Cranbrook's  reply  was  as  follows : 

'  Assuming  that  Abdur  Rahman  is  acceptable  to  the  country,  and  that  he 
would  be  content  with  northern  Afghanistan,  it  is  desirable  to  support  him 
at  Kabul ;  the  uiorc  b|)ontaueous  any  advances  to  him  on  the  part  of  the 
Sirdars,  and  the  less  ap{)earance  of  British  influence,  the  better.  But  where 
is  he  ?  And  how  do  you  |»roj)08e  to  learn  his  wishes  and  intentions  ?  If 
invited  by  Chiefs,  every  inciucement  to  bring  him  to  Kabul  should  be  then 
held  out.  PHiblic  recognition  should  not  precede,  but  follow,  his  adoption  by 
Sirdars,  and  his  acceptance  of  the  position.' 

By  the  end  of  March  authentic  intelligence  was  received  that  Abdur 
Bahman  had  made  himself  master  of  Afghan-Turkestan,  and  was 
corresponding  with  the  representative  Sirdars  at  Kabul.  It  seemed, 
therefore,  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  distinct  overtures  might  be 
made  to  Abdur  Bahman ;  accordingly,  on  the  1st  April  Mr.  Griilin 
addressed  to  him  the  following  letter : 

'  It  has  l)ecome  known  that  you  have  entered  Afghanistan,  and  consequently 
this  letter  is  sent  you  by  a  confidential  messenger,  in  order  that  you  may 
submit  to  the  British  officers  at  Kabul  any  representations  that  you  maydesii-e 
to  make  to  the  British  Govenmient  \ntli  regard  to  your  object  in  entering 
Afghanistan.' 

Abdur  Bahman,  in  his  friendly  but  guarded  reply,^  expressed  in 
general  terms  his  hope  of  being  recognized  as  Amir.  He  greatly 
desired,  he  wrote,  the  friendship  of  the  British,  and  their  assistance  in 
restoring  peace  and  order  to  Afghanistan ;  but  at  the  same  time,  he 
hinted  tJiat  his  obligations  to  the  Bussian  Government  for  the  hos- 
pitality they  had  extended  to  him  placed  him  in  some  doubt  as  to  the 
terms  upon  which  our  friendship  might  be  accorded  to  him,  and  while 
he  expressed  a  desire  for  the  permanent  estabHshment  of  Afghanistan, 
with  our  assistance  and  sympathy,  he  let  it  be  understood  that  he 
wished  to  consider  himself  under  the  protection  of  Bussia  as  well  as  of 
Great  Britain. 

In  a  verbal  message,  however,  he  added  that  he  was  ready  to  cross 
the  BUndu  Eush  to  discuss  matters  with  our  officers,  and  he  begged 
that  he  might  be  furnished  with  information  as  to  the  '  nature  of  our 
friendship  *  and  '  its  conditions.' 

*  Abdur  Rahman's  letter  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 
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In  answer,  Mr.  Griffin  was  directed  to  inform  Abdur  Rahman  that 
the  relations  of  Afghanistan  to  the  British  and  Russian  Empires  was 
a  subject  the  Government  of  India  must  decline  to  discuss  with  him, 
and  to  explain  that  their  declared  deteryt^infttinn  had  beer  *hfl  ftTft^yfli^^^ 
of  foreign  influence  and  interferen^^  frnm  Afghft"'**^^"^*  ^  cfr^^iTml 
condition  *  which  ti^<i  at  q.fi  timflt^  ajid  under  all  circumstances  been 
deemed  essential  for  the  permanent  security  of  Her  Majesty's  Indian 


Impire.*  a  conditiout  moreover,  which  had  always  been  accepted  by 
the  Government  of  the  Czar,  which  had  repeatedly  renewed  those 
assurances,  solemnly  given  to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  that  *  Russia 
considered  Afghanistan  as  entirely  beyond  the  sphere  of  her  in- 
fluence.'* 

Early  in  April  the  Mustaufi  (whom,  it  wiU  be  remembered,  I  had 
sent  to  Ghazni  to  communicate  with  the  Chiefs,  and  ascertain  their 
ideas  and  desires  as  to  the  future  government  of  Kabul)  returned  with- 
out having  achieved  much  success.  He  had  persuaded  some  of  the 
leading  men  to  accompany  him  as  far  as  Maidan,  whence  a  few  repre- 
sentatives came  on  to  Kabul  as  bearers  of  a  document  signed  by 
Mahomed  Jan,  twelve  other  Sirdars,  and  189  influential  tribesmen, 
setting  forth  their  views  and  wishes  ;  but  as  these  were  all  based  upon 
the  restoration  of  Yakub  Khan,  their  proposals  could  not  be  entertained. 

On  the  18th  April  I  held  a  durbar,  at  which  I  received  this  deputa- 
tion ;  all  the  Sirdars,  Chiefs,  and  nialiks  of  Kabul  and  many  Hazaras 
being  present.  Mr.  Gritlin,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  told  them 
that  Yakub  Khan  could  not  be  allowed  to  return  to  Afghanistan,  but 
that  the  names  of  any  Sirdars,  approved  of  by  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people  for  the  Amirship,  would  be  laid  before  the  Viceroy ;  that  there 
was  no  intention  of  annexing  Afghanistan,  and  that  there  would  be  no 
occupation  of  any  places  except  such  as  wore  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  our  Indian  frontier.  They  were  further  informed  that  the  British 
army  would  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  country  had  settled  down 
peacefully  and  an  Amir,  amicably  disposed  towards  us,  had  been 
selected ;  but  that  Kandahar  would  not  again  be  united  to  KabuL 

The  effect  produced  was  good.  The  deputation  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed that  Yakub  Khan  was  not  to  be  permitted  to  return,  but  all 
present  felt  that  they  had  received  a  detinite  reply. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

Sir  Donald  Stewart's  division,  which,  I  have  mentioned,  it  had  been 
decided  should  be  sent  to  Kabul  to  take  part  in  the  pacification  of 

*  This  letter  from  the  Foreign  Secretary  to  Mr.  Griffin  is  given  in  fall  in 
the  Appendix. 
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northern  Afghttnistan,  left  Kandahar"'  on  the  30th  March,  and  was 
expected  to  arrive  at  Obazoi  about  the  21at  April.  On  the  16th  I 
received  a  letter  from  Sir  Donald,  dated  six  days  before,  asking  me  to 
send  supplies  to  meet  him.  I,  therefore,  that  same  day  despatched  a 
small  column,  nnder  the  command  of  Major  Geo erol  Robh,  C.B.,  with 
the  articles  of  food  required;  and  as  I  thought  it  likely  that  mjr  object 
in  sending  this  force  might  be  misunderstood,  (be  deputation  which 
Attended  the  durbar  was  told  to  explain  matters  to  the  Chiefs  at 
Maidan,  and  assure  them  that  the  advance  would  be  peaceful  unless 
hostilities  should  be  provoked  by  their  own  action.  Notwithstanding 
this  precaution,  I  thought  it  quite  possible  the  column  would  be  opposed, 
for  the  news  concerning  Abdur  Rahman's  advent  was  causing  con- 
siderable excitement ;  and  whilst  the  soldiers  and  a  proportion  of  the 
tribesmen  were  disposed  to  welcome  him  as  a  deliverer,  (hose  from 
Wardak  and  Logar  resented  his  appearance  on  the  scene  as  putting  an 
end  to  their  hopes  of  having  Yakub  Khan  reinstated. 

With  a  view,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  Logaris  from  joining  any 
attack  which  might  be  made  on  General  Ross,  1  sent  a  party,  1,200 
strong,  uuder  Colonel  Jenkins,  in  the  direction  of  Charasia. 

On  the  22nd  April  Kosa  reached  Sar-i-top,  forty-one  milee  from 
Ohazni ;  Sir  Donald  Stewart  having  arrived  that  same  day  at  the  latter 
place,  haliograpiiic  communication  was  at  once  opened  with  him,  and 
the  welcome  news  was  signalled  that  Sir  Donald  had  fought  an  engage- 
ment at  Ahmedhhel  on  the  19th,  and  had  been  entirely  successful.  On 
receipt  of  this  inteUigence  I  ordered  a  Boyol  salute  to  be  fired  in  honour 
of  the  victory,  the  announcement  of  which  I  hoped  might  have  a 
quieting  effect  ou  the  eicitement  which  prevailed  around  Kabul. 

In  this  I  was  disappointed.  Ou  the  evening  of  the  24th,  Jenkins, 
who  was  encamped  at  Charasia,  heard  that  he  was  about  to  be  attacked 
by  the  Logaris,  under  Mahomed  Hasan  Khan.  At  once  striking  his 
tents,  and  collecting  liis  baggage  in  a  sheltered  spot,  he  ordered  a  party 
of  Cavalry  to  reconnoitre  up  the  Logar  valley,  strengthened  his  piquets, 
and  sent  off  an  express  messenger  to  inform  me  of  the  situation. 

I  immediately  despatched  Brigadier- General  Macpherson  to  Jenkins's 
assistance.  By  9  a  m.  ho  had  started,  with  four  Mountain  guns  and 
962  Infantry,  followed  later  by  two  more  guns  and  a  troop  of  the  8rd 
Punjab  Cavalry ;  and  as  a  support  to  Macpherson,  Brigadier- General 
Hugh  Gough,  with  the  Cavalry  brigade  and  four  Horse  Artillery  guns, 
was  ordered  to  take  up  a  position  half-way  between  Kabul  and  Charaaia. 

At  1  p.m.  on  the  25th  Macpherson  arrived  on  the  high  ground 
beyond  the  aang-inawwhta.  gorge,  whence  he  obttuned  a  good  view 
of  Jenkins's  position ;  and  seeing  that  the  enemy  formed  a  complete 
semieiicte  round  it,  he  pushed  on.    Jenkins  had  stood  on  the  defensive 

*  Sir  Dooald  Stewart's  dirisiou  was  replaced  >t  Kandahar  by  troops  from 
BoQibay. 
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from  the  ecurly  morning,  and  the  Afghans,  who  had  advanced  to  within 
a  couple  of  hundred  yards,  were  only  kept  at  bay  by  the  steadiness  of 
his  fire. 

Macpherson  first  sent  back  the  baggage  to  Sherpur,  so  as  to  free  all 
hands  for  action,  and  then  proceeded  to  attack  the  left  horn  of  the 
semicircle.  The  enemy  broke,  fell  back,  and  were  completely  scattered 
by  a  well-directed  Artillery  fire ;  the  surrounding  hills  were  speedily 
cleared,  and  the  Cavalry  and  Horse  Artillery  pursued  for  four  miles. 
By  four  o'clock  not  a  single  hving  Afghan  was  to  be  seen  ;  more  than 
200  had  been  killed,  while  our  casualties  were  only  four  killed  and 
thirty  four  wounded. 

I  came  up  just  as  the  fight  was  over ;  and  being  sure  from  the 
decisive  character  of  the  defeat  that  a  retirement  could  not  be  mis- 
understood, I  ordered  the  troops  to  return  to  Kabul. 

In  anticipation  of  Sir  Donald  Stewart's  arrival,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  for  my  making  over  to  him,  as  my  senior,  the  supreme 
command  of  the  Kabul  Field  Force,  I  prepared  a  report*^  for  his 
information,  which  explained  the  general  military  situation  in  northern 
Afghanistan,  and  contained  a  statement  of  economic  details  which  I 
thought  would  be  of  use  to  the  Government,  and  concerning  which 
an  experience  of  eighteen  months  in  the  field  enabled  me  to  give  an 
opinion  with  some  confidence. 

The  strength  of  the  Kabul  Field  Force  at  the  end  of  April  amounted 
to  nearly  14,000  men  and  thirty-eight  guns,  with  12,500  foUowers  ;f 
besides  15,000  men  and  thirty  guns  on  the  Khyber  line,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Major-General  Bright. 

Sir  Donald  reached  Kabul  on  the  5th  May.  On  the  same  day  we 
heard  that  the  Beaconsfield  Administration  had  come  to  an  end ;  that 

nftw  ^-riniHtry  had  been  formed  under  Mr.  Gladstone ;  that  Lord 
Lytton  hAi\  rfiftipned.  and  was   tn   Ha   anofieeded  by  the  Marauis  of 
faipon ;  and  that  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  had  become  Secretary  of 
State  for  Tn^ia. 

Notwithstanding  the  pleasure  of  meeting  an  old  friend  in  my  new 
Commander,  that  5th  of  May  was  altogether  not  a  happy  day  for  me. 
Lord  Lytton 's  approaching  departure  was  a  source  of  real  sorrow. 
Personally,  I  felt  that  I  was  deeply  indebted  to  him  for  the  confidence 
he  had  reposed  in  me,  and  for  the  warm  support  he  had  invariably 
accorded  me.  I  had  hoped  that  he  would  have  had  the  gratification 
of  seeing,  while  in  office,  the  campaign  in  which  he  was  so  much 

*  The  part  of  the  report  which  deals  with  economic  details  is  given  in  the 
Appendix  ;  the  military  portion  is  omitted,  as  it  was  only  intended  for  Sir 
I)onald  Stewart's  information  at  the  time. 

t  Of  these,  more  than  3,000  were  dooUe-bearers,  and  nearlv  8,000  were 
aaices  of  Native  Cavalry  regiments,  and  men  belonging  to  the  Iransport  and 
other  Departments. 
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interested  satisfactorily  concluded,  and  with  the  prospect  of  permanent 
results ;  and  I  dreaded  that  a  change  of  Government  might  mean  a 
reversal  of  the  policy  which  I  believed  to  be  the  best  for  the  security  of 
our  position  in  India.  Moreover,  it  was  not  in  human  nature  to  feel 
absolute  satisfaction  in  yielding  up  the  supreme  command  I  had  so 
greatly  delighted  in,  into  the  hands  of  another,  even  though  that  other 
was  one  for  whom  I  had  so  great  a  personal  regard,  and  under  whom 
I  had  already  served  in  the  field. 

The  amalgamated  troops  were  now  styled  the  Northern  Afghanistan 
Field  Force,  and  I  retained  the  command  of  the  two  divisions  at 
Kabul,  with  Major-General  John  Boss  as  second  in  command ;  while 
Major-General  Hills  was  given  the  brigades  from  Kandahar,  which 
now  became  the  third  division  of  the  Force. 

The  idea  in  bringing  Stewart  away  from  Kandahar  was  that  he 
should  occupy  Ghazni  and  Kabul ;  that  my  divisions  should  operate  in 
Kohistan  and  in  the  direction  of  Bamian  ;  that  General  Bright  should 
move  against  the  Ghilzais ;  and  that  a  column  from  Kuram  should 
march  over  the  Shutargardan  to  KabuL  It  was  hoped  that  these 
operations  would  have  the  effect  of  quieting  the  country,  and,  by  the 
time  they  had  been  carried  out,  it  would  be  possible  to  evacuate 
northern  Afghanistan. 

With  a  view  to  having  my  divisions  thoroughly  efficient  and  mobile 
for  the  service  they  were  expected  to  perform,  I  had  largely  replenished 
the  numbers  of  my  transport  animals,  which  had  suffered  greatly  from 
the  strain  put  upon  them  in  supplying  the  troops  with  food  and  other 
necessaries  during  the  winter  months ;  they  had  been  continuously  at 
work  in  the  most  inclement  weather,  numbers  had  died,  and  those  that 
remained  required  to  be  carefully  looked  after  and  given  complete 
rest  to  render  them  fit  for  the  contemplated  operations.  Major  Mark 
Heathcote,  who  had  taken,  at  my  particular  request,  the  arduous 
charge  of  this  department,  wished  to  revert  to  regimental  duty,  so  I 
applied  for,  and  obtained,  the  services  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  B.  Low^ 
as  Director  of  Transport,  under  whose  energetic  and  intelligent  manage- 
ment the  transport  service  was  rendered  as  perfect  as  it  was  possible 
to  make  it.  In  the  end,  circumstances  prevented  the  concerted  move- 
ments for  which  these  preparations  were  made  being  carried  out,  but 
I  reaped  the  benefit  of  them  when  later  in  the  year  I  was  required  to 
undertake  a  rapid  march  to  Kandahar,  which  could  not  possibly  have 
been  successfuUy  accomplished  had  my  transport  not  been  in  such 
admirable  condition. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  great  pressure  put  upon  the  Commissariat 
Department  by  having  to  provide  for  the  increased  number  of  troops 
at  Kabul,  and  with  a  view  to  opening  up  the  roads  upon  which  trafQc 

*  ^fow  Major-General  Sir  Robert  Low,  G.C.B. 

80 
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had  been  more  or  less  impeded  for  some  months,  it  was  considered 
desirable  to  send  a  strong  brigade  towards  Maidan,  which  I  accom- 
panied, and  remained  away  from  Kabul  for  some  weeks.  On  my 
return,  I  found  a  considerable  change  had  taken  place  in  the  political 
situation.  The  Mustaufi  had  been  deported  to  India;  the  corre- 
spondence between  Abdur  Rahman  and  Mr.  Griffin  had  taken  rather 
an  unsatisfactory'  turn,  and  the  Sirdar's  dealings  with  the  leading 
Chiefs  and  tribesmen  had  given  cause  to  fear  that,  if  he  came  to 
Kabul  during  our  occupation,  it  might  be  as  an  enemy  rather  than  a 
friend. 

The  Mustaufi  was  a  firm  adherent  of  the  Sher  Ali  faction,  and, 
finding  there  was  no  hope  of  Yakub  Khan  being  reinstated,  and  that 
we  were  negotiating  with  Abdur  Bahman,  he  had  espoused  the  cause 
of  Yakub's  younger  brother,  Ayub  Khan,  and  had  been  proved  guilty 
of  inciting  the  Sirdars  and  Chiefs  to  oppose  us.  For  this  he  was  very 
properly  sent  out  of  Afghanistan ;  nevertheless,  I  looked  upon  his 
removsd  as  a  misfortune,  for  it  broke  up  the  only  party  that  CQuld 
possibly  be  formed  to  counterbalance  Abdur  Bahman,  who  was  astute 
enough  to  see  that  the  weaker  our  position  became,  the  more  chance 
there  was  of  his  being  able  to  get  his  own  terms  from  us. 

From  the  letters  he  had  written  to  his  friends  and  relations  in 
northern  Afghanistan  (the  majority  of  which  had  fallen  into  our  hands), 
it  was  evident  that  he  was  doing  all  he  could  to  strengthen  himself, 
even  at  our  expense,  and  that  he  gpreatly  <^^1ilfftd  the  idea  of  Kandahar 
being  separated  from  the  1nn^<lQT|^  of  Kabul.  Indeed,  in  one  of  his 
commimications  to  Mr.  Griffin  he  had  made  it  clear  thatjie  expected 
the  whole  inheritann^  nt  hia  ^iy.r\t\i^theT,  Do«jft  M«.Vinmftf|  Tvhfti^^  ^  ]|>ft 
made  over  to  h^m. 

The  uncertainty  as  to  the  result  of  the  correspondence  with  Abdur 
Bahman,  the  rumours  in  circulation  regarding  his  real  disposition  and 
plans,  and  the  general  excitement  throughout  the  country,  suggested 
such  grave  doubts  of  the  Sirdar's  good  faith  that,  in  some  quarters,  the 
question  was  seriously  discussed  whether  it  might  not  be  necessary  to 
break  off  negotiations  with  him,  and  reinstate  Yakub  Khan,  or  else  set 
up  his  brother,  Ayub  Khan,  as  Amir. 

I  myself  was  altogether  opposed  to  Yakub  Khan's  restoration,  and 
as  to  Ayub  Khan,  we  were  in  total  ignorance  of  his  character  and  pro- 
clivities, even  if  he  had  been  near  enough  to  treat  with.  It  appeared 
to  me,  moreover,  that  we  had  gone  too  far  with  Abdur  Bahman  to 
throw  him  over  because,  in  conformity  with  Afghan  character  and 
tradition,  he  was  not  running  quite  straight.  I,  therefore,  gave  it  as 
my  opinion  that  we  should  not  change  our  tactics  unless  it  was  found 
impossible  to  come  to  terms  with  him,  or  unless  it  was  made  evident 
on  his  nearer  approach  to  Kabul  that  the  majority  of  his  countr^^men 
were  averse  to  have  him  as  their  Buler. 
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Soon  after  this  the  eitufttion  began  to  improve,  acd  early  id  July 
Mr.  Qriffin  was  able  to  inform  the  Oovemment  of  India  that '  the 
probabilities  of  a  settlement  with  Abdur  Kahutan  appear  tar  more 
favourable  than  they  did  last  week.  .  .  .'  '  Abdur  Rahman  has  seen 
that  we  have  been  fully  informed  of  the  gome  he  has  been  playing,  that 
trickery  and  treachery  would  uot  be  tolerated,  and  that,  if  he  intends 
coming  to  a  settlement  with  us  at  all,  he  must  be  prepared  to  accept 
oar  terms  rather  than  dictate  his  own.' 

A  few  days  later  a  letter  was  received  from  Abdur  Rahman, 
announcing  his  arrival  in  Eohietan.  His  near  approach,  and  the 
report  that  he  was  willing  to  accept  our  terms,  excited  a  keen  and 
hopeful  interest  tnroughout  the  country,  for  the  Afghans  had  at  length 
become  convinced  that  the  only  chance  of  getting  rid  of  us  was  by 
agreeing  to  any  form  of  settled  govenunent  we  might  estabhah,  and 
they  had  grown  heartily  tired  of  perpetual  fighting  and  of  having  to 
maintain  bands  of  ghasis  to  oppose  us,  who  were  eating  them  out  of 
house  and  home.  With  the  exception  of  the  Slier  Ali  faction,  there- 
tore,  whose  interests  were  directly  opposed  to  his,  Abdur  Rahman's 
advent  was  welcomed  by  the  people,  and  several  of  the  most  influential 
amongst  them  went  to  meet  him. 

Towards  the  end  ot  July  Sir  Donald  Stewart  was  empowered  to  con- 
clude all  political  and  mihtary  arrangements  preparatory  to  with- 
drawing from  northern  Afghanistan.  Abdur  Rahman  was  to  be 
recognized  as  '  Amir  of  Kabul ' ;  he  waa  to  be  provided  nith  a  sufficient 
number  of  guns  to  strengtnen  efiectively  bis  occupation  ot  the  city,  and 
he  was  to  be  given  as  much  money  (within  a  maximum  ot  ten  lakhs) 
as  was  thought  necessary  to  meet  his  present  wants.  It  wbj  to  ha 
clearly  explained  to  Abdur  Rahman  that  the  Oovernment  of  Indi^  yrnnlil 
""'  fnn°fn  tn  pivc  l^™  ^  regmar  snbaid.T,  or  a  continuous  supply  ot. 
antlH  yr  money,  and  that  after  he  had  taken  pogsessionot  his  cunitajhii 
wmilfj  havft  1^  rely  upon  his  own  resources  tor  holding  it.  There  waa. 
to  be  no  treaty,  and  all  Questions  of  reciprocal  engagements  batwBan 
the  two  Governments  were  to  be  postponed  untU  some  settled  and 
responsible  adminiatratlon  had  been  consolidated. 

Qeneral  Stewart  was  directed  to  make  the  best  arrangements  he 
could  with  Abdur  Rahman  for  the  protection  of  the  tribes  and  indi- 
viduals who  had  assisted  us,  and  the  Sirdar  was  to  be  informed  that,  if 
be  desired  our  goodwill,  he  could  give  no  better  proof  of  his  friendly 
disposition  than  by  his  behaviour  towards  those  of  his  own  nation  In 
whom  the  British  Government  were  interested. 

Sir  Donald  Stewart  considered  that  the  best  way  of  giving  effect  to 
these  instructions  was  to  publicly  proclaim  Abdur  Rahman  as  Amir  of 
Kabul ;  for  this  purpose  he  held  a  dorbar  00  the  23nd  July,  at  which 
the  Sirdar's  representatives  were  received.  Sir  Donald,  in  a  few 
words,  gave  his  reasons  for  summoning  them  (0  meet  him,  and  Ur. 

80— a 
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Griffin  then  explained  more  fully  the  motives  by  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  were  actuated  in  acknowledging  the  claims  of  Abdur 
Rahman.  Immediately  after  the  durbar  orders  were  issued  for  an 
early  retirement. 

I  was  to  withdraw  my  column  by  the  Euram  route;  but  being 
anxious  to  see  something  of  the  Ehybcr  line  while  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, I  started  off  the  following  day  to  ride  through  the  Jagdalak 
Pass  to  Gandamak,  where  I  was  entertained  by  General  Bright  and 
his  staff.  The  next  day  I  went  on  to  Jalalabad,  and  was  greatly 
interested  in  wandering  over  the  place  where  Sir  Robert  Sale  in  some 
measure  redeemed  the  lamentable  fsdlures  of  the  first  Afghan  war. 

My  intention,  when  I  left  Kabul,  was  to  ride  as  far  as  the  Ehyber 
Pass,  but  suddenly  a  presentiment,  which  I  have  never  been  able  to 
explain  to  myself,  made  me  retrace  my  steps  and  hurry  back  towards 
Kabul — a  presentiment  of  coming  trouble  which  I  can  only  characterize 
as  instinctive. 

The  feeling  was  justified  when,  about  half-way  between  Butkhak  and 
Kabul,  I  was  met  by  Sir  Donald  Stewart  and  my  Chief  of  the  Staff,* 
who  brought  me  the  astounding  news  of  the  total  defeat  by  Avub 

nf  RHyn.fiiflip-g^ftnftral   Burr0W8*s   bri^[ftde   at   Mai^and^   fmd    of 

Lieutenant -General  Primrose,f  with  the  remainder  of  his  force,  being 
besieged  at  Kandahar. 


CHAPTER  LX. 


For  more  than  six  months  rumours  had  been  afloat  of  Ayub  Khan's 
determination  to  advance  on  Kandahar ;  but  Uttle  attention  was  paid 
to  them  by  the  authorities  at  that  place  until  towards  the  end  of  May, 
when  a  Sirdar,  named  Sher  Ali,|  who  had  been  a  few  days  before 
formally  installed  as  Wali,  or  Ruler,  of  Kandahar,  informed  the  poli- 
tical officer.  Lieutenant- Colonel  St.  John,  that  the  British  occupation  of 
Kabul  had  had  the  effect  of  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  between  the 
various  chiefs  at  Herat,  who  had  placed  themselves  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Ayub  Khan  and  induced  him  to  proclaim  a  jahad,  Sher  AU, 
who  evidently  considered  this  news  authentic,  declared  his  belief  that 
his  own  troops, §  who  were  then  engaged  in  collecting  revenue  in 

*  Colonel  Macgregor  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Chapman  had  changed  places, 
the  former  ioining  Sir  Donald  Stewart  as  Chief  of  the  Staff,  and  the  latter 
taking  up  the  same  position  with  me. 

t  Lieutcnant-Gkneral  Primrose  succeeded  Sir  Donald  Stewart  in  command 
of  the  troops  at  Kandahar. 

t  Sirdar  Sher  Ali  had  been  appointed  Governor  of  Kandahar  by  the  Amir 
Yakub  Khan  after  the  treaty  of  Gandamak,  and  had  since  assisted  Sir  Donald 
Stewart  in  the  civil  administration  of  the  province. 

§  Local  Native  levies. 
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Zamindawar,  would  desert  to  Ayub  Elhan  as  he  approached  Kandahar, 
and  he  begged  that  a  brigade  of  British  soldiers  might  be  sent  to 
Girishk  to  support  him. 

On  General  Primrose  conununicating  this  information  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  India,  he  recommended  to  the  Government  that  the 
Bombay  reserve  division,  located  at  Jacobabad,  Hyderabad,  and 
Karacbi,  should  be  mobilized  so  soon  as  it  became  certain  that  Ayub 
Khan  really  contemplated  this  move,  as  in  his  opinion  the  garrison 
at  Kandahar  would  be  left  dangerously  weak  after  a  brigade  had  been 
detached  for  Girishk. 

Ayub  Khan's  movements,  however,  were  not  ascertained  imtil  the 
27th  June,  when  he  had  advanced  halfway  to  the  Helmand ;  it  was  too 
late  then  to  mobilize  troops  so  far  off  as  Jacobabad,  Hyderabad,  and 
Karachi  with  any  chance  of  their  being  in  time  to  check  his  onward 
march.  The  news  of  his  approach  spread  rapidly,  and  had  the  most 
disturbing  effect  in  Kandahar  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  Governor's 
authority  daily  diminished,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  left  the  city. 

Ayub  Khan  had  with  him,  when  he  started  from  Herat  on  the 
15th  June,  7,500  men  and  ten  guns  as  the  nucleus  of  an  army,  which 
he  calculated,  as  he  moved  forward,  would  be  strongly  reinforced  by 
tribesmen,  levies,  and  gliazis. 

On  the  4th  July  a  brigade,  under  the  conmiand  of  Brigadier-General 
Burrows,  started  from  Kandahar,  and  reached  the  Helmand  on  the 
11th,  encamping  on  the  near  bank  of  the  river  opposite  Girishk.  On 
the  further  bank  Sirdar  Sher  Ali's  troops  were  located,  having  with 
them  six  guns.  Two  days  afterwards  these  troops  deserted  in  a  body 
to  the  enemy,  but  did  not  succeed  in  taking  their  Artillery  with  them, 
as  Burrows,  on  perceiving  their  intention,  crossed  the  river  and  cap- 
tured the  guns. 

Brigadier  -  General  Burrows*s  position  had  now  entirely  changed ; 
instead  of  there  being  a  loyal  force  under  the  WaU,  with  which  to  co- 
operate and  prevent  Ayub  Khan  crossing  the  Helmand,  he  found  him- 
self with  an  inadequate  nimiber  of  troops,  the  Wall's  men  gone  over  to 
the  enemy,  and  the  Wall  himself  a  fugitive  in  the  British  camp.  The 
Helmand  was  fordable  everywhere  at  that  season,  making  it  easy  for 
Ayub  to  cut  off  Burrows's  retreat ;  the  first  twenty-five  of  the  eighty 
miles  by  which  he  was  separated  from  Kandahar  was  a  desert,  and  no 
supplies  were  forthcoming  owing  to  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  people. 
Burrows  therefore  determined  to  retire  to  Khushk-i-Nakhud,  an  im- 
portcmt  position  half-way  to  Kandahar,  covering  the  road  from  Girishk, 
and  where  supplies  and  water  were  plentiful. 

Burrows  reached  Khushk-i-Nakhud  on  the  16th  July.  On  the  22nd 
the  Commander  -  in  -  Chief  in  India,  who  had  been  inquiring  from 
General  Primrose  whether  there  were  *  any  routes  from  the  Helmand 
passing  by  the  north  to  Ghazni,  by  which  Ayub  Khan  might  move  with 
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his  guns,'  telegraphed  to  Primrose :  '  You  will  understand  that  you 
have  full  liberty  to  attack  Ayub,  if  you  consider  you  are  strong  enough 
to  do  so.  Government  consider  it  of  the  highest  political  importance 
that  his  force  should  be  dispersed,  and  prevented  by  all  possible  means 
from  passing  on  to  Ghazni.* 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  information  was  received  by  Brigadier- 
General  Burrows  that  2,000  of  the  enemy's  Cavalry  and  a  large  body 
of  ghcLzis  had  arrived  at  Maiwand,  eleven  miles  off,  and  that  Ayub 
Khan  was  about  to  follow  with  the  main  body  of  his  army. 

To  prevent  Ayub  Ehan  getting  to  Ghazni,  General  Burrows  had  to 
do  one  of  two  things,  either  await  him  at  Khushk-i-Nakhudt  or  in- 
tercept him  at  Maiwand.  After  consulting  with  Colonel  St.  John,  he 
determineci  to  adopt  the  latter  course,  as  he  hoped  thus  to  be  able  to 
deal  with  the  gliazis  before  they  were  joined  by  Ayub  Khan. 

The  brigade  started  soon  after  6  a.m.  on  the  27th.  It  was  encumbered 
by  a  large  number  of  baggage  animals,  which  Burrows  considered 
could  not  be  left  behind  because  of  the  hostile  state  of  the  country,  and 
the  impossibility  of  detaching  any  part  of  his  already  too  small  force  for 
their  protection. 

At  10  a.m.,  when  about  half-way  to  Maiwand,  a  spy  brought  in 
information  that  Ayub  Ehan  had  arrived  at  that  place,  and  was  occu- 
pying it  in  force ;  General  Burrows,  however,  considered  it  then  too  late 
to  turn  back,  and  decided  to  advance.  At  a  quarter  to  twelve  the  forces 
came  into  collision,  and  the  fight  lasted  until  past  tliree  o'clock.  The 
Afghans,  who.  Burrows  reported,  numbered  25,000,  soon  outflanked  the 
British.  Our  Artillery  expended  their  ammimition,  and  the  Native 
portion  of  the  brigade  got  out  of  hand,  and  pressed  back  on  the  few 
British  Infantry,  who  were  unable  to  hold  their  own  against  the  over- 
whelming numbers  of  the  enemy.  Our  troops  were  completely  routed, 
and  had  to  thank  the  apathy  of  the  Afghans  in  not  following  them  up 
for  escaping  total  annihilation. 

Of  the  2,476  men  engaged  at  Maiwand,  984  were  killed  and  175 
were  wounded  and  missing  ;*  the  remnant  struggled  on  throughout  the 

♦  British  officers 20  9 

,,      troops     290  48 

Native      ,,         624  118 


934  175 

* y ' 

Total,     1,109 
Of  the  regimental  followers  331  were  killed  and  7  were  missing  ;  455  trans- 
port followers  and  drivers  were  reported  as  killed  or  missing,  but  a  number  of 
these,  being  Afghans,  probably  joined  the  enemy. 

A  large  quantity  of  arms  ana  ammunition  was  lost,  including  over  1,000 
rifles  and  carbines,  and  600  or  700  swords  and  bayonets. 
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mght  to  E&DcUhar,  where  the  first  of  the  fugitives  arrived  earlj  on 
the  morning  of  the  26th.  Brig&dier'General  Biutowb,  who  had  two 
horses  shot  under  him  during  the  eagagement,  was  amongst  the  last  to 
reach  B^andabur. 

This  lamentable  story  imparted  to  me  by  Stewart  ahuost  took  my 
breath  away,  and  we  eagerly  discussed  the  situation  as  we  rode  bock 
together  to  8herpur.  It  was  impossible  to  predict  how  the  news 
would  afiect  the  recent  arrangements  entered  into  with  Abdnr 
Rahman,  or  what  the  attitude  of  the  tribesmen  would  be;  but  we 
a^eed  that,  whatever  might  happen  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood, 
the  only  means  of  affording  speedy  relief  to  the  Kandahar  garrison 
was  by  sending  a  force  from  Kabul. 

It  soon,  however,  became  apparent,  by  telegrams  received  from 
Simla,  that  the  Government  were  in  doubt  oa  to  the  best  course  to 
pursue,  and  looked  to  Quetia  rather  than  Kabul  as  the  place  from 
which  Kandahar  could  be  most  conveniently  and  rapidly  succoured. 
This  was  not  altogether  surprising,  for  the  authoritip'^  ^''''^''B'^Ut 
hesitated  to  weaken  Kabul  until  matters  hm^  bppn  f^pf.lW  aettlad 
with  Abdur  Kahnaani  and  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that,  after  what 
had  occurred  at  Mai  wand,  they  should  be  alarmed  st  the  idea  of  a 
force  being  cut  oCF  from  all  communication  with  India  during  the  four 
weeks,  or  thereabouts,  it  would  take  to  reach  Kandahar.  But  there 
was  really  no  alternative,  for,  as  Major-General  Fhayre*  (commanding 
in  Baluchistan)  reported.t  the  troops  available  for  Field  Service  were 
but  lew  in  number,  it  would  require  at  least  fifteen  days  to  equip 
them,  and  there  was  no  organized  transport  at  hand,  the  animala 
having  been  sent  to  distant  grazing  grounds  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  water  and  forage. 

I  knew  nothing  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  troops  in 
Baluchistan,  except  that,  as  belonging  to  the  Bombay  Presidonoy, 
they  could  not  be  composed  of  the  best  fighting  races,  and  I  had  a 
strong  feeling  that  it  would  be  extremely  unwise  to  make  use  of  any 
but  the  most  proved  Native  soldiers  against  Ayub  Khan's  superior 
numbers,  elated  as  his  men  must  be  with  their  victory  at  Moiwand. 

The  disaster  to  our  arms  caused,  as  was  to  be  expected,  considerable 
excitement  all  along  the  border  1  indeed,  throuehout  India  the 
anniji^nwiment    produced  q  Tfl'^in    fselinn  of    uneasiness — a  mere 

201  horseswere  killed,  and  1,676  camels,  36fi  ponies,  21  mules,  261  donkeya, 
and  76  bullocks,  were  not  forthcoming. 

•  Aftem-arda  General  Sir  Robert  PEam,  O.C.B. 

f  General  Pbayre  reported  on  the  28th  July  that  there  were  only  seven 
Native  reginienta  in  Baluchistan,  three  of  which  were  reqnired  for  the  lines 
of  conmjunication,  leaving  only  four  available  for  Field  Service  ;  and  that  a 
batt&lion  of  Briti^  Infantry  and  a  battery  of  Field  Artillery  required  for  his 
column  were  a  long  way  oCf,  being  still  in  Siud. 
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surface  ripple — ^but  enough  to  make  those  who  remembered  the  days 
of  the  Mutiny  anxious  for  better  news  from  the  north. 

To  me  it  seemed  of  such  supreme  importeuace  that  Kandahar  should 
be  reUeved  without  delay,  and  the  reverse  to  our  arms  retrieved,  that 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  communicate  my  views  to  the  Viceroy  through 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  in  the  hope  that,  when  he  realized  that  a 
thoroughly  efficient  force  was  ready  and  willing  to  start  from  Kabul, 
he  would  no  longer  hesitate  as  to  what  was  best  to  do. 

On  the  80th  July,  I  dined  with  Stewart,  and,  leaving  his  mess-tent 
at  an  early  hour,  I  retired  to  my  own  quarters,  and  wrote  out  the 
following  telegram  in  cipher,  but,  before  despatching  it,  I  showed  it  to 
Stewart,  for,  although  I  knew  that  his  views  were  in  accord  with 
mine,  I  could  not  with  propriety  have  sent  it  without  his  knowledge : 

*To  Major-Genkral  Greaves,*  Adjutant-General  in  India,  Simla. 

*  Kabul, 

*  30^  July,  1880. 

'  Personal  and  secret.  I  strongly  recommend  that  a  force  be  sent  from  this 
to  Kandahar.  Stewart  has  organized  a  verv  complete  one  eonsisting  of  nine 
regiments  of  Infantiy,  three  of  Cavalry,  and  three  Mountain  batteries.  This 
wul  suffice  to  overcome  all  opposition  en  route  ;  it  will  have  the  best  possible 
effect  on  the  country,  and  will  be  ready  to  go  any^'here  on  reaching  Kandahar, 
being  fully  equipi)ea  in  all  respects.     He  proposes  sending  me  in  command. 

*  I  am  sure  that  but  few  Bombay  regiments  are  able  to  cope  with  Afghans, 
and  once  the  Kabul  Field  Force  leaves  this  country,  the  chance  of  sending  a 
thoroughly  reliable  and  well-equipped  column  will  be  lost.  The  movement 
of  the  remainder  of  the  Kabul  troops  towards  India  should  be  simultaneous 
with  the  advance  of  my  division  towards  Kandaliar,  it  being  most  desirable 
to  limit  the  area  of  our  responsibilities  as  soon  as  possible  ;  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  imperative  that  we  should  now  show  our  strength  throughout  Afghanistan. 
The  withdrawal,  under  existing  circumstances,  of  the  whole  force  from  Kabul 
to  India  would  certainly  be  misunderstood,  both  in  Afghanistan  and  else- 
where. You  need  have  no  fears  about  my  division.  It  can  take  care  of  itself, 
and  will  reach  Kandahar  under  the  month.  I  will  answer  for  the  loyalty  ana 
good  feeling  of  the  Native  jwrtion,  and  would  proix)se  to  inform  them  that, 
as  soon  as  matters  have  been  satisfactorily  settled  at  Kandahar,  they  will*  bo 
sent  straight  back  to  India.     Show  this  to  Lyall.' 

Exaggerated  reports  of  the  Maiwand  affair  being  rife  in  the  Kabul 
bazaars,  which  were  daily  becoming  crowded  with  armed  Afghans 
from  Abdur  Rahman's  camp,  and  the  prospect  of  troops  having  to 
leave  at  once  for  Kandahar,  made  it  more  than  ever  necessary  to 
bring  the  negotiations  with  the  new  Amir  to  a  speedy  conclusion.  It 
was  accordingly  arrcmged  that  Mr.  Griffin  should  meet  him  at  Zimma, 
about  sixteen  miles  from  Kabul.  This  interview  had  the  happiest 
results,  and  must  have  been  extremely  gratifying  to  Mr.  Griffin,  whom 
we  all  heartily  congratulated  on  the  successful  ending  to  the  very 

*  Now  General  Sir  George  Greaves,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. 
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delicate  and  difficult  negotiations  which  he  had  cajried  on  with  so 
much  skill  and  patience. 

In  taking  leave  of  His  Highness,  Mr.  Griffin  invited  him  to  come 
to  the  British  camp  the  following  day  to  be  received  by  Sir  Donald 
Stewart.  Abdur  Bahman  himself  was  quite  willing  to  come,  and 
some  of  his  supporters  were  in  favour  of  his  doing  so,  but  others 
vehemently  opposed  the  idea,  and  *  swore  by  their  faith  they  would 
leave  him  if  he  persisted.'  After  a  stormy  meeting  with  his  Chiefs, 
the  Amir  wrote  to  Mr.  Griffin  as  follows :  *  If  you  really  wish  me  to 
come  to  you,  irrespective  of  the  opinion  of  the  people,  I  am  quite 
ready  to  do  so.  Please  write  and  let  me  know  your  wishes.  I  am  in 
the  hands  of  ignorant  fools,  who  do  not  know  their  own  interests, 
good  or  bad.    What  can  I  do  ?     I  am  most  anxious  to  meet  you.* 

Upon  receipt  of  this  note  Stewart  decided  that  it  would  be  impolitic 
to  press  for  an  interview,  for  instead  of  strengthening  the  Amir,  as 
had  been  the  intention,  it  was  evident  it  would  have  the  opposite 
effect,  so  the  meeting  was  given  up. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3rd  August  the  telegram  arrived  from  Lord 
Bipon,  which  I  had  been  so  anxiously  expecting,  authorizing  the 
despatch  of  a  force  to  Kandahar,  and  directing  that  I  should  be  placed 
m  conmiand. 

I  heard  afterwards  that  my  message  to  the  Adjutant-General  was 
received  at  Simla  at  a  most  opportune  moment.  Lyall  took  it  without 
delay  to  Lord  Bipon,  who  from  the  first  had  been  in  favour  of  a  force 
being  sent  from  Kabul,  but  had  refrained  from  ordering  the  movement 
in  deference  to  the  views  held  by  some  members  of  his  Council,  whose 
longer  experience  of  India,  His  Excellency  considered,  entitled  their 
opinions  to  be  treated  with  respect. 

I  set  to  work  at  once  to  organize  the  column  which  I  was  to  have 
the  great  honour  of  commanding.  In  this  most  congenial  duty  I 
received  every  possible  assistance  and  encouragement  from  Stewart ; 
he  gave  me  carte-blanche,  and  I  should  only  have  had  myself  to 
blame  if  every  imit  had  not  been  as  efficiently  equipped  as  circum- 
stances would  admit. 

I  wished  that  the  force  should  be  composed,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
those  who  had  served  with  me  throughout  the  campaign ;  but  as  some 
of  the  regiments  (more  especially  Native  corps)  had  been  away  from 
their  homes  for  two  years,  and  had  had  more  than  their  share  of 
fighting,  besides  having  suffered  heavy  losses  in  action  and  through 
sickness,  I  considered  it  right  to  consult  their  commanders  before 
detailing  the  troops.  With  the  exception  of  three,  who  thought  that 
their  regiments  had  been  long  enough  away  from  India,  all,  to  my 
great  delight,  eagerly  responded  to  my  call,  and  I  took  upon  myself  to 
promise  the  men  that  they  should  not  be  left  to  garrison  Kandahar, 
but  should  be  sent  back  to  India  as  soon  as  the  fighting  ceased. 
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When  the  several  regiments  were  decided  upon,  every  man  not 
likely  to  stand  the  strain  of  prolonged  forced  marches  was  weeded 
out,  and  the  scale  of  baggage,  tents,  and  impedimenta  was  reduced  to 
a  minimum.* 

I  had  no  fear  as  to  the  officers  and  men  ably  and  cheerfully 
performing  their  part  of  the  task ;  we  had  been  long  enough  together 
to  enable  us  thoroughly  to  understand  and  trust  each  other,  and  I  felt 
that  I  could  depend  upon  each  and  all  to  respond  heartily  to  whatever 
call  I  might  make  upon  them. 

The  question  of  supplies  was  my  greatest  anxiety,  and  I  had  many 
consultations  with  my  experienced  Commissariat  officer,  Major 
Badcock,  before  I  could  feel  satisfied  in  this  respect. 

The  transport,  as  I  have  already  recorded,  was  in  good  order ;  it 
was  fortunate  that  the  soldiers  had  been  practised  in  loading,  leading, 
and  tending  the  animals,  for  the  Afghan  drivers  deserted  to  a  man  a 
march  or  two  from  Kabul,  and  the  Hazaras  followed  their  example  on 
reaching  their  own  country.  Sir  Donald  Stewart's  accoimt  of  the 
troubles  he  had  encountered  during  his  march  from  Kandahar  was  not 
very  encouraging,  and  I  should  have  been  glad  if  I  could  have  taken  a 
larger  amount  of  supplies  ;t  but  on  this  point  I  had  to  be  guided  by 

*  Each  British  soldier  was  allowed  for  kit  and  canip-equipage, 

including  great-coat  and  waterproof  sheet  -            -            -  30  lbs. 

Each  Native  soldier      -            -            -  -            -  20   ,, 

Each  public  and  private  follower          -  -                         -  10   ,, 

Each  European  officer  -            -            -  -            -            -  1  mule. 

Every  eight  officers  for  mess     -            -  -                         -       1      ,, 

Each  staff-officer  for  office  pur|)oses      -  -            -  80  Ibe. 

Each  Native  officer       -            -  -  30   ,, 

t  The  amoiwt  of  supplies  taken  with  the  force  was  as  follows : 

For  British  Troops. 

Bread-stuff  -  -  -  -  -      5  days. 

Preserved  vegetables  -  -  -     15    ,, 

Tea,  sugar,  salt,  and  rum     -  -  -     30    ,, 

For  Native  Troops  and  Followers. 

Flour  -  -  -  -      6  da3rB. 

Z>a/ and  salt  -  -     30    „ 

Rum  for  spirit-drinking  men  -  -  -      8    ,, 

Sheep,  ten  da3rB'  supply  for  British  troops  and  four  issues  for  Native 
troops,  with  20  per  cent,  spare.  Nearly  5,000  sheep  were  piur- 
chased  on  the  march.  N.B. — There  are  no  horned  cattle  in 
Afghanistan,  except  those  used  for  the  plough  or  transport. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  small  reserve  of  lime-juice,  pea-soup,  and  tinned 
meat  was  taken ;  these  proved  most  useful,  and  might  nave  been  increased 
with  advantage  had  carnage  been  available. 

I  gave  stnct  orders  that  the  reserve  of  bread-stuff,  flour,  and  sheep  was 
never  to  be  used  without  my  sanction,  and  that  wherever  possible  food  for 
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the  Dumber  of  anim&ls  that  could  be  allotted  to  the  column,  which 
was  DecoBsarily  limited,  aa  caniHge  bod  to  be  provided  cdmultoneonsly 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  rest  of  the  army  of  occupation. 

The  HtrenKtb  of  the  force  placed  at  my  diaposol  conaiated  of  9,986 
men  of  all  ranks  and  eighteen  gnna,  divided  into  three  brigades  of 
Infantry,  one  brigade  of  Cavalry,  and  three  batteries  of  Mountain 
Artillery.  There  were,  beeidee,  over  B.ODO  followers*  and  2,800  horses 
and  gun-mules. 

It  was  deeignated  the  Kabul- Kandahar  Field  Force. 

Major-General  J.  Boss,  C.B  ,  was  given  the  command  of  the  Infantry 
division,  his  three  Brigadier-Generals  being  Herbert  Macpheraon, 
T.  D.  Baker,  and  Charles  Macgregor.  Bngadier-Oeneral  Hugh 
Gough  commanded  the  Cavalij  brigade  ;  Colonel  Alured  Johnson  tlie 
Artillery ;  while  Colonel  JE.  Perkins  held  the  position  of  Commanding 
Royal  Engineer ;  Deputy- Snrgeon- General  J.  Hanbury  that  of  Prin- 
cipal Medical  Officer ;  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  P.  Chapman,  Chief 
of  the  Staff. 

From  the  detail  of  tlie  force  given  below,'!'  it  will  be  seen  that  there 


till!  dny'H  uoii8uni]itioii  was  to  lie  piiivliaaed.     Wc  had  ocuwioiially  to  troiitli 
iiiioiL  the  Tteerve,  but  wc  u^srly  made  it  up  at  othet  places,  and  we  arrived  at 
kandfthsr  with  three  days'  supplies  in  hand. 
•  The  followers  eoiwisled  of : 

Doolic-1>eai'ers  .....     ^,102 

Transport  and  other  departnieuts  1,698 

Piivate    servaute,   and   aaica    of    Native  Cavslty 


regunenW-              .            .            .            . 
Total 

-    8,134 

t  DETAIL    OF    FOHCE. 

1st  Ikfastbv  Brigade. 

B2nd  Highlanders         .            .            -            - 
3Srd  Pioneers 

24th  Punjab  Native  larautrT   - 
2lidGurl[has 

Britiih.     Ifative. 
861           — 

-  701 

-  675 

-  501 

Total 

861       1,777 

2s »  Infaktet  Brioadb, 

72nd  Highlanders         .            .            -            - 
2nd  Sikh  Infantty         .            .            .            - 

8rd  Sikh  Infantry         .            .            .            - 
6th  Gurkhas 

BrilvA.     yative. 
787          - 

—  612 

—  670 

—  561 
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was  DO  wheeled  Artillerj,  and  that  the  number  of  guns  wm  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  stieogth  of  the  other  branches.  This  was  my  own 
doing ;  I  was  preesed  to  take  more  and  heavier  guns,  but,  after  dnc 
consideration,  I  decided  that  I  would  only  have  bfoiintain  batteries. 
We  could  not  tell  how  long  the  Kandahar  garrison  would  be  able  to 
hold  out,  BO  that  our  first  object  must  be  to  reach  that  place  with  the 

8bd  Ikfantry  Brioade. 

BritiaK.  Jfalite. 

SOth  Rifles,  2nd  B&tUliou  .        616  — 

ISthSiklis _  650 

25th  Pumab  Native  Infantiy    -  ■  -         —  629 

4th  Gurkhas      -  -  -         —  637 

Total    -  BIB       l.flie 

Cavalry  Bricase. 


9th  Queen's  Boyal  Laucera 
3rd  Beo^  Csvaliy 


£rUiah.    Jfative. 


Central  India  Hotse 


IT    DlVWIOK. 

BrUiah.  ^aliit.  Gum. 

S-Stb  Royal  Artillery— si-rtn  ^la     -        95  139              6 

ll-9th  Royal  Artillery                                 95  189              6 

No.  2  Mountain  Battery         -                     —  IJO              6 

Total     -       190            418  18 
Total  of  Force. 

British  troops      ......  2,562 

Native      „ 7,151 

British  oflicers      ......  278 

Guns        ..--,.,  18 

Cavalry  horeea      ......  1,779 

Artillery  niuica    ......  450 

Two  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition  wpre  taken  for  each  Infantry  soldier  : 

seventy  rounds  were  carried  by  each  man,  thirty  rounds  were  ID  rcBervo  with 
the  reffiment,  and  a  hundred  rounds  in  the  Field  Tark. 
Eaih  Monnt&in  battery  hod  : 

Common  shell      ......  264 

Donble  shell 60 

Shrapnel  shell                               ■                        ■            -  144 

Star  shell             ......  24 

Case  ehot              -            .            .            .            .            -  48 

Total     ■  ■  ■     G40ronndi. 

And  thirty  rounds  per  gun  In  the  Field  Park. 
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least  possible  delay,  and  wheeled  Artillery  would,  in  a  oonntry  where 
there  were  practically  no  roads,  have  only  prevented  our  moving  as 
rapidly  as  we  might  otherwise  have  done. 

For  the  equipment  of  the  force,  inclusive  of  carriage  for  footsore 
soldiers^  and  followers,  and  allowing  ten  per  cent,  spare,  more  than 
SjOOOf  animals  were  required. 

Fortimately,  it  turned  out  that  a  fair  amount  of  Indian  com  in  the 
ear  was  almost  everywhere  procurable,  which  was  so  nutritious  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  Cavalry  horses  and  transport  animals  reached 
Kandahar  in  excellent  condition. 

Throughout  the  march  great  difficulties  were  experienced  in  pro- 
curing food,  but  they  were  always  overcome,  with  the  able  assistance 
of  Major  Hastings  and  his  political  staff,:|:  and  by  means  of  the 
admirable  arrangements  made  by  the  Commissariat  §  and  Transport  || 
officers,  who  were  quite  untiring,  and  after  the  longest  march,  and  with 
the  prospect  of  ha\ing  to  start  again  at  an  early  hour  the  following 
morning,  had  often  to  work  far  into  the  night. 

The  want  of  fuel  was  our  chief  drawback.  We  had  on  many  occa- 
sions to  purchase  houses  and  pull  them  to  pieces  for  the  sake  of  the 
wood  to  be  got  out  of  them,  and  frequently  there  was  nothing  to  cook 

*  British  troops  were  allowed  ponies  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  of  strength. 
Native  troops  were  allowed  ponies  at  the  rate  of  2J  per  cent  of  strength. 
Followers  were  allowed  ponies  at  the  rate  of  1 J  per  cent,  of  strength. 


Yabus,  or 
Afghan 
ponies. 

MuleR. 

Indian 
ponies. 

Donkeys. 

Camels. 

t  Number  of  animals  that 

left  Kabul 
Parchased     during     the 

march^  - 
Number  of  animals  that 

reached  Kandahar 
Casualties      during      the 

march  - 

1,589 

35 

1,179 

445 

4,510 

1 

4,293 

218 

1,244 

1,138 
106 

912 

208 

1,078 

42 

6» 
171 
177 

t  Major  E.  Hastings,  Captain  West  Ridgeway,  Major  Euan  Smith,  C.S.I., 
and  Major  M.  Prothero. 

§  Major  A.  Badcock,  Captain  A.  Rind,  and  Lieutenants  C.  Fitzgerald, 
H.  Hawkes,  and  H.  Lyons  Montgomery,  all  of  the  Bengal  Staff  Corps. 

II  Lieutenant-Colonel  R.  Low,  Bengal  Steff  Corps ;  Captain  W.  Wynter, 
33rd  Foot ;  Captains  G.  H.  Eliot  and  C.  R.  Macgrecor,  Bencal  Staff  Corps ; 
Lieutenants  L.  Booth,  38rd  Foot,  H.  Elverson,  2nc[  Foot,  R.  Fisher,  10th 
Hussars,  R.  Wilson,  10th  Hussars,  and  C.  Robertson,  8th  Foot. 

'  With  hospital  equipment. 

'  Only  twice  had  anunals  to  be  taken  against  the  will  of  the  owners,  and 
on  both  occasions  the  matter  was  amicably  settled  in  the  end. 
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with  save  tiny  roots  of  southernwood,  which  had  to  be  dug  out  and 
collected  after  a  long  day's  march  before  the  men  could  prepare  their 
food  and  satisfy  their  hunger. 

One  day's  com  was  carried  by  each  animal  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  load,  and  as  far  as  Ghazni  grain  was  tolerably  plentiful; 
beyond  that  we  had  to  depend  for  forage  on  the  crops  stUl  standing. 
At  the  end  of  the  day's  march,  certain  fields  were  told  off  to  the 
several  brigades ;  from  these  all  that  was  required  was  cut  and  carried 
away,  the  fields  were  then  measured  and  assessed,  and  compensation 
was  awarded  by  the  political  officers,  who  also  adjusted  all  claims  on 
account  of  wrecked  houses,  and  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.,  brought  in  for  the 
troops. 

On  Sunday,  the  8th  August,  the  force  moved  into  camp  by  brigades, 
my  Head-Quarters  being  with  the  first  and  third  Infantry  brigades  at 
Beni  Hissar,  on  the  way  to  the  Logcu*  valley,  which  route  I  had  chosen 
instead  of  the  slightly  shorter  line  by  Maidan,  on  account  of  the  greater 
facility  it  afforded  for  supplies. 

Sir  Donald  Stewart  paid  us  a  farewell  visit  in  the  afternoon,  and  at 
6  a.m.  the  following  morning  we  began  the  march  to  Kandahar. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

Before  daybreak  on  the  11th  August,  as  I  was  starting  from  camp,  I 
received  my  last  communication  from  the  outside  world  in  the  shape 
of  a  telegram  from  my  wife,  sent  off  from  a  little  village  in  Somerset- 
shire, congratulating  me  and  the  force,  and  wishing  us  all  God's  speed. 
She  had  taken  our  children  to  England  a  few  months  before,  thinking 
that  the  war  in  Afghanistan  was  over,  and  that  I  would  soon  be  able 
to  follow. 

Four  days  brought  us  to  the  end  of  the  Logar  valley,  a  distance  of 
forty-six  miles.  So  far  the  country  was  easy  and  suppHes  plentiful.  I 
thought  it  wise,  however,  not  to  attempt  long  distances  at  first,  that 
both  men  and  animals  might  become  gradually  hardened  before  enter- 
ing on  the  difficult  and  scantily  cultivated  ground  between  Ghazni  and 
Kelat-i-Ghilzai,  where  I  knew  that  forced  marches  were  inevitable, 
and  that  their  powers  of  endurance  would  be  sorely  taxed.  Moreover, 
it  was  necessary  to  begin  quietly,  and  organize  some  system  by  which 
confusion  in  the  crowded  Camping -grounds  might  be  avoided,  and  the 
physical  strain  upon  everyone  lightened  as  much  as  possible. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  daily  supply  for  over  18,000  men 
and  11,000  animals  had  to  be  drawn  from  the  country  after  arrival  in 
camp,  that  food  had  to  be  distributed  to  every  individual,  that  the  fuel 
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with  which  it  was  cooked  had  often  to  be  brought  from  long  distances, 
and  that  a  very  limited  time  was  available  for  the  preparation  of  meals 
and  for  rest,  it  will  readily  be  understood  how  essential  it  was  that  even 
the  stupidest  follower  should  be  able  to  find  his  place  in  camp  speedily, 
and  that  everyone  should  know  exactly  what  to  do  and  how  to  set  about 
doing  it. 

On  the  march  and  in  the  formation  of  the  camps  the  same  prin- 
ciples were,  as  far  as  possible,  applied  each  day.  The  '  rouse ' 
sounded  at  2.45  a.m.,  and  by  four  o'clock  tents  had  been  struck, 
baggage  loaded  up,  and  everything  was  ready  for  a  start. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  Cavalry  covered  the  movement  at  a  distance  of 
about  five  miles,  two  of  the  four  regiments  being  in  front,  with  the 
other  two  on  either  flank.  Two  of  the  Infantry  brigades  came  next, 
each  accompanied  by  a  Mountain  battery;  then  followed  the  field 
hospitals.  Ordnance  and  Engineer  parks,  treasure,  and  the  baggage, 
massed  according  to  the  order  in  which  the  brigades  were  moving. 
The  third  Infantry  brigade  with  its  Mountain  battery  and  one  or  two 
troops  of  Cavalry  formed  the  rear  guard. 

A  halt  of  ten  minutes  was  made  at  the  end  of  each  hour,  which  at 
eight  o'clock  was  prolonged  to  twenty  minutes  to  give  time  for  a  hasty 
breakfast.  Being  able  to  sleep  on  the  shortest  notice,  I  usually  took 
advantage  of  these  intervals  to  get  a  nap,  awaking  greatly  refreshed 
after  a  few  minutes*  soimd  sleep. 

On  arrival  at  the  resting-place  for  the  night,  the  front  face  of  the 
camp  was  told  off  to  the  brigade  on  rear  guard,  and  this  became  the 
leading  brigade  of  the  column  on  the  next  day's  march.  Thus  every 
brigade  had  its  turn  of  rear  guard  duty,  which  was  very  arduous,  more 
particularly  after  leaving  Ghazni,  the  troops  so  employed  seldom 
reaching  the  halting-ground  before  six  or  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  sometimes  even  later. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  duties  of  the  rear  guard  was  to  prevent 
the  followers  from  lagging  behind,  for  it  was  certain  death  for  anyone 
who  strayed  from  the  shelter  of  the  column;  numbers  of  Afghans 
always  hovered  about  on  the  look-out  for  plunder,  or  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  send  a  Kafir,  or  an  almost  equally-detested  Hindu,  to 
eternal  perdition.  Towards  the  end  of  the  march  particularly,  this 
duty  became  most  irksome,  for  the  wretched  followers  were  so  weary 
and  footsore  that  they  hid  themselves  in  ravines,  making  up  their 
minds  to  die,  and  entreating,  when  discovered  and  urged  to  make  an 
effort,  to  be  left  where  they  were.  Every  baggage  animal  that  could 
possibly  be  spared  was  used  to  carry  the  worn-out  followers ;  but  not- 
withstanding this  and  the  care  taken  by  officers  and  men  that  none 
should  be  left  behind,  twenty  of  these  poor  creatures  were  lost,  besides 
four  Native  soldiers. 

The  variation  of  temperature  (at  times  as  much  as  eighty  degrees 
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between  day  and  night)  wm  most  trying  to  the  troops,  who  had  to 
carry  the  aame  clothes  whether  the  thermometer  was  at  freezing-point 
at  dawn  or  at  110°  Fahr.  at  mid-day.  Scarcity  of  water,  too,  was  a 
great  trouble  to  them,  while  constant  aand-storms,  and  the  HnfTooating 
dust  raised  by  the  column  in  its  progrsBs,  added  greatl;  to  their 
discomfort. 

Daily  reports  regardiog  the  health  of  the  troops,  foUowers,  and 
transport  animals  were  brought  to  me  each  evening,  and  I  made  it 
my  biuinoBB  to  ascertain  how  man;  men  had  fallen  out  during  the 
day,  and  what  had  been  the   number  of    casualties  amongst    the 


On  the  12th  Augast  the  Head*Quarters  and  main  body  of  the  force 
halted  to  allow  the  Cavalry  and  the  second  Infantry  brigade  to  push 
on  and  get  clear  over  the  Zamburok  Kotal  (8,100  feet  high)  before  the 
rest  of  the  colnmn  attempted  its  ascent.  This  kotal  presented  a 
serious  obstacle  to  our  rapid  progress,  the  gradient  being  in  many 
places  one  in  four,  and  most  difficult  for  the  baggage  animals;  but  by 
posting  staff  officers  at  Intervals  to  control  the  flow  of  traffic,  and  by 
opening  out  fresh  paths  to  relieve  the  pressure,  we  got  over  it  touch 
more  quickly  than  I  had  eipected. 

On  the  16th  we  reached  Ghazni,  ninety-eight  miles  from  Kabul,  a 
place  of  peculiar  interest  to  me  hoax  the  fact  that  it  was  for  his 
share  in  its  capture,  forty-one  years  before,  that  my  father  was  given 
the  C.B. 

I  was  met  by  the  Governor,  who  handed  me  the  keys  of  the  fortress, 
and  I  placed  my  own  guards  and  sentries  in  and  around  the  city  to 
prevent  collisions  between  the  inhabitants  and  our  troops,  and  also  to 
make  sure  that  our  demands  for  supplies  were  complied  with.  Up  to 
this  point  we  had  been  fairly  well  off  for  food,  forage,  and  water. 

Our  neit  march  was  across  a  barren,  inhospitable  track  for  twenty 
miles  to  a  place  called  Yorghati.  Oil  the  way  we  passed  Ahmedkhel, 
where  Sir  Donald  Stewart  won  his  victory ;  the  name  had  been  changed 
by  the  Natives  to  '  the  Besting-place  of  Martyrs,'  and  the  numerous 
freshly-covered- in  graves  testified  to  the  ghasit'  heavy  loEsea,  The 
remains  of  the  few  British  soldiers,  who  had  been  buried  where  the.v 
had  fallen,  had  been  desecrated,  and  the  bones  were  exposed  to  view 
and  scattered  about. 

At  Chardeh,  our  next  halting-place,  a  communication  from  Colonel 
Tanner,  Commanding  at  Eelat-i-Ohilzai,  was  brought  to  me  by  a 
Native  messenger  1  it  was  dated  the  12th  August,  and  informed  me 
that  Kandahar  was  closely  invested,  but  that  the  garrison  bad  supplies 
for  two  months  and  forage  for  fifteen  days. 

On  the  2lBt  wa  arrived  at  a  point  thirty  miles  from  Eelat-i-Ohilzai, 
whence  we  opened  heliograph  communication  with  that  place,  and 
were  told  of  an  unsuccessful  sortie  made  from   Kandahar  five  days 
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before,  in  which  General  Brooke  and  eight  other  British  officers  had 
been  killed. 

On  the  2drd  Kelat-i-Ghilxai  was  reached.  The  garrison^  had  been 
well  taken  care  of  by  Colonel  Tanner, f  and  a  large  quantity  of  food 
for  man  and  beast  had  been  collected ;  but  I  thought  it  unadvisable  at 
present  to  continue  to  hold  the  place,  and  have  to  keep  open  com- 
munication between  it  and  Kandahar,  and  as  I  could  see  no  compen- 
sating advantage  in  doing  so,  I  determined  to  withdraw  the  troops  and 
take  them  along  with  me. 

Colonel  Tanner's  report  satisfied  me  there  was  no  immediate  danger 
to  be  apprehended  at  Kandahar,  so  I  decided  to  halt  for  one  day  ;  both 
men  and  animals  greatly  needed  rest  after  a  continuous  march  of  225 
miles. 

I  had  endeavoured  to  keep  the  Government  of  India  informed  of  my 
progress  by  a  message  from  Ghazni,  and  one  from  Oba  Karez  on  the 
18th  August,  but  neither  reached  its  debtination.  I  now  despatched  a 
message  which  was  more  successful,  and  was  delivered  at  Simla  on 
the  dOth  August.     It  was  as  follows : 

'  Kelat-i-Ghilzai, 

•  23rd  August,  1880. 

*  The  force  under  my  command  arrived  here  this  morning.  The  authorities 
at  Kandahar  having  stated  on  the  17th  instant  that  they  have  abundant 
supplies  and  can  make  forage  last  until  1st  September,  I  halt  to-morrow  to 
rest  the  troops,  and  more  especially  the  transport  animals  and  camp-followers. 
The  force  left  Ghazni  on  the  16th,  and  has  marched  136  miles  dunng  the  last 
eight  days  ;  the  troops  are  in  good  health  and  spirits.  From  this  I  purpose 
moving  by  regular  stages,  so  that  the  men  may  arrive  fresh  at  Kandanar.  I 
hope  to  be  in  heliographic  comnmnication  with  Kandahar  from  Robat,  distant 
twenty  miles,  on  the  29th.  If  General  Phayrc  reaches  Takht-i-Pul,  I  should 
also  hope  to  conmiunicate  with  him  and  arrange  a  combined  movement  on 
Kandahar.  I  am  taking  the  Kelat-i-Ghilzai  garrison  with  me,  making  the 
Fort  over  to  Mahomed  Sadik  Khan,  a  Toki  Chief,  who  had  charge  of  the 
place  when  we  arrived  in  1879  ;  the  present  Governor,  Sirdar  Sherindil  Khan, 
refuses  to  remain.  We  have  met  with  no  opposition  during  the  march,  and 
have  been  able  to  make  satisfactory  arrangements  for  supplies,  especially 
forage,  which  at  this  season  is  plentiful.  The  Cavalry  horses  and  Artillery 
mules  are  in  excellent  order  ;  our  casualties  to  date  are,  one  soldier  72nd 
Highlanders,  one  sepoy  23rd  Pioneers,  one  2nd  Sikhs,  two  sepoys  3rd  Sikhs 
dead  ;  one  sepoy  4th  Gurkhas,  two  sepoys  24th  Punjab  Native  Infantry,  one 
Duffadar  3rd  Punjab  Cavalry  missing  ;  six  camp-followers  dead,  five  missing. 
The  missing  men  have,  I  fear,  been  murdered.  I  telegraphed  from  Ghazni  on 
the  15th,  and  from  Oba  Karez  on  the  18th  August.' 

I  wrote  also  to  Major-General  Phayre,  tellmg  him  of  the  date  on 
which  I  expected  to  reach  Kandahar,  and  that  if  I  heard  of  his  being 

•  The  garrison  consisted  of  2  guns  of  C/2,  Royal  Artillery,  145  rifles  of 
the  66th  Foot,  100  of  the  3rd  Sind  Horse,  and  the  2nd  Baluch  Regiment, 
639  strong. 

t  Now  Lieutenant-Geiiaral  Sir  Oriel  Tanner,  K.C.B. 
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anywhere  near  I  would  arrange  my  movements  to  Buit  hia,  in  order 
that  the  two  forces  might  make  a  combined  attack  on  Ayub  Ehan'a 
poutjon. 

As  I  was  afraid  the  eupplies  at  Kandahar  would  be  insufficient  for 
the  additional  troops  about  to  be  collected  there,  I  sent  General  Pbayre 
a  memorandum*  of  the  amount  of  food  required  daily  by  my  force, 
and  begged  him  to  get  pushed  up  from  the  rear  such  articles  as  were 
more  particularly  wanted.  I  pointed  out  that  we  were  badly  oB  for 
boots,  and  that  the  92nd  Highlanders  had  only  one  hundred  great- 
coats fit  for  wear,  which  were  used  by  the  men  on  night  duties. 

On  the  25th  we  marched  to  Jaldak,  seventeen  miles,  and  the  same 
distance  the  next  day  to  Tirandaz,  where  I  received  a  letter  from 
Lieutenant  Ueneral  Primroae,  informing  me  that  Ayub  Ghan  had 
raised  the  siege  on  the  23rd,  and  was  entrenching  himself  at  Mazra, 
beyond  the  Baba  Wall  Kotal,  in  the  valley  of  the  Arghandab. 

I  awoke  on  the  morning  of  the  2Tth  feehng  very  unwell,  and  soon 
found  I  was  in  for  on  attack  of  fever.  The  heat  during  the  day  was 
becoming  more  and  more  ovcrpowsring  as  we  proceeded  sooth,  and  I 
had  lately  been  feeling  somewhat  knocked  up  by  it  and  by  exposure  to 
the  sun.  I  had  now  to  give  in  tor  the  time  being,  and  was  compelled 
to  perform  the  march  in  a  doolie,  a  most  ignominious  mode  of  con- 
veyance for  a  General  on  service ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  for  I 
conld  not  sit  a  horse. 

*  Estimate  of  daily  roquireniciits  for  the  Kabul- Kaudaliar  Field  Faroe  and 
tlie  Kelat-i-Ghilsai  ({arriiioii : 

Earopeans        ......     3,200 

Native  troops  ......    8,000 

Followers         ......     8,506 

HotMS  ......    2,300 

Traiupart  —  yabiia    1,£>92,   mutes    and    pouiea    6,920,    camels    400, 

donkeys  400. 
Mfat    .......    4,000  Iba. 

Bresd-stutr      ......         40  msunds.* 

VegetiblGS 4,000  lbs. 

Rice     ■  ■  -  -  -  ■       800  „ 

Salt  -  -        133  „ 

Sugar  -  -  ■        600  „ 

Tea      ■  -  .  ■        150  „ 

Runi,  2!)  per  cent.       .....         80  gallons. 

Atta    .-.-...        320  maunds. 

Dall 61i    „ 

lllipo 19i    „ 

Salt 8J    „ 

Drain   ■  -        700      ,, 

A.  K  BADCOCK,  M^or, 
Kelat-1-Oiiilzai,  Deputy  OaiiiniiHHarv- General. 

2ilh  Av-fiui,  1880. 

'  A  uiaund  is  equivalent  to  SO  Iba. 
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That  day  the  8rd  Bengal  and  8rd  Punjab  Cavabry  marched  thirty- 
four  miles  to  Robat,  in  order  to  establish  direct  heliographic  com- 
munication with  Kandahar.  The  main  body  heJted  about  half-way, 
when  I  again  reported  progress  as  follows  : 

*  Shahr-i-Safa, 

*27thAugusty  1880. 
*  My  force  arrived  here  to-day.  I  received  a  letter  yesterday,  dated  25th, 
from  Colonel  St.  John.  He  writes:  "The  nimours  of  the  approach  of  your 
force  have  been  sufficient  to  relieve  the  city  from  investment.  On  Monday 
night  the  villages  on  the  east  and  south  were  abandoned  by  their  mixed 
garrisons  of  ghazis  and  regulars.  Yesterday  morning  Ayub  struck  his  camp, 
and  marched  to  a  position  on  the  Argbandab,  between  Baba  Wali  and  Sheikh 
Chela,  due  north  of  tbe  city,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  rani^e  of  rocky  hills. 
He  has  about  4,000  Infantry  regulars,  six  12-pounaers  ana  two  9-pounders 
rifled,  four  6-pounder  smooth-bore  batteries,  anci  one  4-pounder  battery,  2,000 
sowars,  and  perhaps  twice  that  number  of  ghazU^  of  whom  a  third  have  fire- 
arms. The  Kizilbashes  and  Kohistanis  in  his  army,  al>out  1,200  Infantry 
and  300  Cavalry,  offered  to  desert  and  join  us  directly  we  made  a  show  of 
attack.  They  are  at  last  aware  of  Abdur  Rahman's  succession,  but  I  think 
Ayub  will  remain  unmolested  until  the  arrival  of  the  Kabul  force,  provided 
he  waits,  which  is  unlikely.  He  will,  I  expect,  strike  away  north  into 
Khakrcz,  on  which  line  a  vigorous  pursuit  will  give  us  his  guns.  Maclaine, 
Royal  Horae  Artillery,  is  still  a  prisoner  ;  I  am  making  every  effort  to  obtain 
his  release,  but  I  am  not  very  hopeful  of  success.  This  momine,  the  2.')th, 
I  w^ent  to  the  field  of  the  unlucky  sortie  of  the  16th,  and  found  the  bodies  of 
the  poor  fellows  who  fell  there,  some  forty  in  number  ;  they  will  be  buried 
this  afternoon.  All  the  wounded  are  doing  well.  No  siipis  or  tidings  of 
Phayre."  General  Gough,  with  two  regiments  of  Cavalry,  is  at  Robat ;  they 
are  in  heliographic  conmiunication  with  Kandahar.  General  Primrose  helio- 
graphs that  Ayub  Khan  has  entrenched  his  camp  at  Baba  Wali.  The  force 
marches  for  Robat  to-morrow,  seventeen  miles  distant  from  Kandahar. ' 

The  following  day  the  column  joined  the  two  Cavalry  regiments  at 
Robat,  where  I  was  met  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  St.  John,  from  whom 
I  heard  that  Ayub  Ehan  was  likely  to  make  a  stand.  I  thought  it 
prudent,  therefore,  to  halt  on  Simday,  the  29th,  and  di\ide  the  last 
twenty  miles  into  two  short  marches,  in  order  that  the  men  and  animals 
might  arrive  as  fresh  as  possible,  and  fit  for  any  work  which  might  be 
required  of  them ;  for  should  Ayub  Khan  retire  towards  Herat,  he 
would  have  to  be  followed  up,  and  his  army  attacked  and  defeated 
wherever  we  might  overtake  him. 

Before  leaving  Robat,  a  letter  arrived  from  GenereJ  Phayre,  which 
put  an  end  to  all  hope  of  his  force  being  able  to  co-operate  with  mine, 
for  his  leading  brigade,  he  wrote,  had  only  just  got  to  the  Kohjak  Pass. 
This  was  to  be  regretted,  but  it  was  unavoidable.  I  was  well  aware 
of  the  strenuous  efforts  the  gallant  Commander  had  made  to  relieve 
the  beleaguered  garrison,  and  I  knew  if  co-operation  had  been  possible 
it  would  have  been  effected. 

81—2 
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We  encamped  at  Momund  on  the  SOtb,  whence  I  sent  tbe  following 
telegram  (o  Simla : 

'  Uy  force  arrived  here  to-da;  ;  we  march  to  Kandahar  to-nionow.  General 
Pruurose  heliographa  that  a  letter  from  Ayub's  eaiiip  brings  infomiatioii  that 
the  mother  of  the  late  Heir- Apparent,  Ahdulla  Jan.  with  other  ladim,  has 
been  sent  to  Zamindsnar.  Arrival  of  the  young  Musa  Jan  in  Ayub'g  camp  is 
oonfinned.  Hashini  Khan  Ja  also  there.  The  iioeilion  is  being  strengthened, 
especially  on  the  Pir  Painial  side,  where  two  guns  havo  been  placed  with  two 
reginienta.  From  further  information,  1  learn  tliat  tbe  Balia  Wali  Kolal  ia 
occupied  by  throe  regimcnta  and  two  giiiia.  Tlie  Kotal-i-Murcha  is  held  by 
the  Kabul  reginienta,  and  Ayub'a  own  camp  is  at  Mazra.  where  it  ia  said  tliat 
the  majority  of  liis  guns  are  fiarked.  I  propose  to  encamp  the  Infantry  to  the 
west  of  Kandahar  immediately  under  the  walls,  and  the  Cavalry  under  the 
walla  to  the  south.  Should  1  hear  that  Atu1>  conteniplates  flight.  I  shall 
attack  without  delay.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  intends  to  resist,  I  shall  take 
my  own  time.  The  country  he  tu  occupying  ie,  from  description  and  map, 
eltremelydifficultond  easily  defensible,  and  each  separate  advance  will  require 
careful  study  and  reconnaissance  to  prevent  unnecessary  loss  of  life.' 

On  the  mominft  of  the  Slst  we  marched  ioto  Kimdahar,  just  over 
818  miles  from  Kabul.  The  fevet,  which  had  attacked  me  rather 
sharply,  had  left  me  extremely  weak,  and  I  was  unable  to  ride  the 
whole  way.  I  got  on  my  horse,  however,  eome  distance  from  Kandahar 
to  meet  Oenerals  Primrose,  Burrows,  and  Nuttall,  who  came  out  to 
receive  the  column.  As  we  approached  the  city,  the  whole  garrison 
tamed  out  and  gave  us  a  hearty  welcome ;  officers  and  men.  Native 
and  British,  crowded  round  ua,  loud  in  their  expressions  of  gratitude 
for  our  having  come  so  quickly  to  their  aaaistance.  We,  on  our  aide, 
were  all  anxiety  to  learn  the  particulars  about  Maiwand,  how  they  had 
fared  while  invested,  and  all  they  could  tell  us  of  Ayub  Khan,  hia 
position,  strength  of  bis  army,  etc. 

I  confeaa  to  being  very  greatly  Borpriaed,  not  to  use  a  stronger  ex- 
pression, at  the  demoralized  condition  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
garriaon  ;*  there  were  notable  exceptions, f  hut  the  general  bearing  of 
the  troops  reminded  me  of  tbe  people  at  Agra  in  1857.  Tbey  seemed 
to  consider  themselves  hopelessly  defeated,  and  wore  utterly  de- 
spondent ;  they  never  even  hoiated  the  Union  Jack  until  the  reheving 
force  was  close  at  hand.  The  same  escuacs  could  not,  however,  be 
Diade  for  them,  who  were  all  soldiera  by  profession,  as  we  had  felt 
inclined  to  make  for  tbe  residents  at  Agra,  a  great  majority  of  whom 
were  women,  children,  and  civilians.     Tbe  walls|  which  completely 

•  The  effective  garriaon  conabted  of  1,000  British  soldiers,  3,000  Native 
soldiers,  and  fifteen  Field  guns. 

t  One  and  all  bore  testimony  to  the  unfailing  f;ood  behaviour  aud  creditable 
liearing  of  the  Royal  Artillery  and  the  Bomliay  Sapjiera  and  Minere,  not  only 
during  tlic  investment,  but  in  the  very  trying  tlnie  of  tlio  retreat  from 
Haiwand. 

:  The  walls  had  un  average  height  of  30  feet,  and  breadth  of  1.1  feet  on  the 
north  and  east  fronts. 
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surrounded  K&ndahu  were  so  high  imd  thick  ob  to  render  the  city 
absolutely  impregnable  to  any  army  not  equipped  with  a  regular  siege- 
troiQ.  Scaling-ladders  bad  been  prepared  by  the  enemy,  and  there 
was  an  idea  that  an  assault  would  be  attempted  ;  but  for  British 
soldiers  to  have  contemplated  the  possibility  of  Kandahar  being  taken 
by  an  Afghan  army  showed  what  a  miserable  state  of  depression  and 
demoraJization  they  were  in. 

I  halted  the  column  for  two  hours  outside  the  south  wall  of  the  city, 
where  it  was  sheltered  from  the  enemy's  fire,  Ayub  Khan's  position 
being  within  long  range  directly  north  ol  Kandahar.  While  the  men 
rested  and  breakfasted,  and  the  baggage  animals  were  being  unloaded, 
fed,  and  watered,  I  went  into  the  citadel  to  talk  matters  over  with 
General  Primrose  and  Colonel  St.  John,  and  inquire  whether  there 
was  sufficient  acconimodntion  for  the  sick  men  of  my  force,  numbering 
940.  who  needed  to  bo  taken  into  hospital.  The  thermometer  now 
registered  105°  Fahr.  in  tents  during  the  day,  but  the  nights  were  still 
bitterly  cold,  and  the  sudden  changes  of  temperature  were  extremely 
trying  to  people  in  bad  health. 

On  the  advice  of  Lieutenant -Colonel  Chapman,  whose  intinoate 
acquaintance  with  the  neighbourhood  of  Kandahar,  gained  while 
serving  on  Sir  Donald  Stewart's  staff,  was  now  most  valuable  to  me,  I 
determined  to  take  up  a  position  to  the  west  of  the  city,  with  my  right 
on  the  cantonment  and  my  left  touching  Old  Kandahar.  This  enabled 
me  to  cover  the  city,  gave  nae  command  of  ft  good  supply  of  water,  and 
placed  me  within  striking  distance  of  Ayub  Khan's  camp. 

At  10  a.m.  the  first  and  third  brigades  moved  off  and  occupied 
Piquet  HiU,  Karez  Hill,  and  the  north-east  spur  of  the  hill  above  Old 
Kandahar.  A  few  shots  were  fired  at  the  advance  guard  from  distant 
orchards,  and  the  ground  proved  to  be  witliin  range  of  some  of  the 
enetiiy's  Field-pieces  on  the  Baba  Wali  Kotal,  but  it  was  a  case  of 
Hobson's  choice,  as  water  was  not  to  be  found  anywhere  else  at  a 
come-at-able  distance. 

T^arge  anmbers  of  men  were  to  be  seen  crowning  the  Baba  Wah 
Kotal,  and  constructing  shelter' trenches  along  the  crest  of  the  low 
block  ridge,  which  jutted  out  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  the 
more  lofty  range  on  which  the  kotal  is  situated.  Piquets  were  imme- 
diately sent  to  occupy  the  northern  spur  of  the  Kohkeran  Hill  com- 
manding the  road  to  Gundigan,  the  village  of  Abbasabad,  the  Karez 
Hill,  the  village  of  Chihal  Dukhtaran,  the  greater  and  lesser  liquet 
Hills,  and  the  village  of  EaJachi,  ail  of  which  were  found  to  be 
deserted. 

From  a  cursory  examination  of  the  ground,  I  satisfied  myself  that   ' 
any  attempt  to  carry  the  Baba  Wali  Kotal  by  direct  attack  must  result 
in  very  severe  toss,  and  I  detemuned  to  turn  it.     But  before  I  could 
decide  how  this  could  beet  be  done,  it  was  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
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strength  and  precise  extent  of  the  Afghan  podtion.  I  therefore 
detailed  a  huidJI  party,*  under  the  command  of  Brigadier- Qenerat 
Hugh  Gmigh,  to  make  as  complete  a  recoimaisBance  as  time  would 
allow.  In  the  meantime  I  despatched  the  foUowing  telegram  to  the 
authorities  at  Simla : 

'Kandasak, 

'  SiM  AnipM,  1880. 

'The  forue  under  mj  command  arrivpd  here  thin  moriiinf;  without  oli]i»Bi- 
tion.  Enemy  are  said  to  be  in  conaiderablB  strength  at  Ma;!ra,  but  the  rid(;o 
of  hills  which  divides  Kandahar  from  the  Argliaodab  cuiiil>lct«ly  covers  thuir 
iioBition,  and  at  present  I  have  only  been  able  to  aseertain  that  the  Baba  Wall 
Kota]  and  one  or  two  other  [Mints  on  this  ridge  are  lield  in  threat  strength, 
and  that  the  enemy  are  busily  eneaEed  in  defensive  works.  Beconnnissaiiees 
are  now  being  conduclcd,  and  I  shall  soon,  I  hope,  be  snificiently  acquaintod 
with  aliairs  generally  to  enable  me  to  arrange  for  an  attack.  The  Kandahar 
garrison  are  iu  good  health  ;  tlie  horrMis  and  transport  animals  appear  to  be  in 
good  condition.  Major  Vandeleur,  7tli  Flisiliera,  hikj  died  of  bis  wounds  ;  tlie 
remainder  of  the  wounded,  hoth  oCRcers  and  men,  arc  generally  doing  well. 
The  trooiis  from  Kabul  are  in  famous  health  and  spirits.  The  assurani^e  of 
the  safety  of  this  garrison  enabled  comjiaratively  short  marchra  to  Iw  made 
from  Ealat-i-Ghilzai,  which  much  benefited  both  men  and  animals.  The 
Cavalry  horees  and  Artillery  mules  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  trans- 
port animals  are,  as  a  rule,  in  veiy  fair  order.  General  Primrose  boa  arranged 
for  the  sicic  of  the  force  from  Kabul  being  accommodated  inside  the  ci^  ; 
many  of  the  cases  are  sore  feet ;  none  are  serious.  To-morrow  the  telemph 
line  towards  India  will  conmience  to  1>e  re-constructed,  and  as  General  Pliayre 
is  probably  on  this  side  of  the  Kohjak  to-day,  through  communication  should 
soon  be  restored.' 

The  reconnaissance,  which  started  at  1  p.m.,  proceeded  towards  the 
high  ground  immediately  above  the  villages  of  Qvindigan  and  Murghan. 
Here  the  Infantry  and  guns  were  baited,  while  the  Cavalry  advanced 
between  two  or  three  miles,  avoiding  the  numerous  orchards  and  en- 
cloBnros,  and  coming  out  in  front  of  Pir  Paimal,  which  was  found  to 
bo  strongly  entrenched. 

As  soon  as  the  enemy's  lire  along  this  line  had  been  drawn,  the  8rd 
Bengal  Cavalry  fell  back,  admirably  handled  by  their  Commandant, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  A.  Mackenzie.  In  the  meantime,  two  guns  of 
No.  11  Battery  9th  Brigade  were  brought  into  action,  partly  to  test  the 
range,  and  partly  to  check  the  enemy,  who  were  passing  rapidly  into 
the  gardens  near  Gundigon.  The  Infantry  and  Artillery  then  retired 
within  the  line  of  piquets,  and  the  moment  they  began  to  fall  back  the 
Afghans  came  after  them  in  great  strength ;  they  were  so  persistent 
that  I  ordered  the  whole  of  the  8rd  Brigade  and  part  of  the  Ist  Brigade 
under  arms.  The  enemy,  however,  were  unable  to  come  to  close 
quarters  owing  to  the  hold  front  shown  by  the  15th  Sikhs,  under  the 

•  Two  Royal  Artillery  guua,  3rd  Bengal  Cavalry,  and  15th  8ikh». 
Lieateuant-Colouel  Chapman  accompanied  the  party,  and  was  of  great 
assistance  to  Brigadier-Ueneral  Gongh. 
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command  of  Lieuten&Dt-Colonel  UenuoEsy,  and  before  dark  the  troops 
wore  all  beck  in  camp,  with  a  Iobb  of  five  men  killed  and  fifteen 

wounded. 

From  the  information  obtained  by  this  reconnaissance,  I  found  that 
it  was  quite  practicable  to  turn  the  Afghan  richt,  and  thus  place  myself 
in  rear  of  the  Baba  Wah  range  ;  I  decided,  therefore,  to  attack  the 
position  the  following  morning.  It  was  too  cloae  to  our  camp  to  risk 
delay  Moreover,  I  knew  that  the  retrograde  movement  of  Oough's 
small  body  would  bo  construed  into  a  defeat  by  the  enemy,  who,  if  we 
did  not  move  at  once,  would  assuredly  think  that  we  were  afraid  to 
take  the  initiative,  and  would  become  correspondingly  bold, 

I  accordingly  issued  orders  for  the  troops  to  breakfast  at  7  a.m.,  and 
for  one  day's  cooked  rations  to  bo  carried  by  the  Infantry  and  two 
days  by  the  Cavalry  and  Horse  Artillery.  Brigades  were  to  be  in 
position  by  eight  o'clock,  tents  being  previously  struck  and  the  baggage 
stored  in  a  walled  enclosure. 

The  night  passed  quietly  except  for  occasional  bursts  of  musketry 
along  the  line  of  piquets  to  the  west,  showing  that  the  Afghans  were 
holding  the  villages  tliey  had  occupied  the  previous  evening. 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

Thk  next  morning,  the  Ist  September,  in  accordance  with  instructiona 
from  Simla,  I  assumed  command  of  the  army  in  eoutliern  Afghanistan. 
There  was  no  return  to  show  the  strength  or  composition  of  General 
Fhayre's  column,  but  the  troops  at  Kandahar  all  told  now  amounted 
in  round  numbers  to  8,BO0  British  and  11,000  Native  soldiers,  with 
86  guns. 

An  hour  before  daybreak  the  whole  of  the  troops  were  under  arms, 
and  at  6  a.m.  I  explained  to  Generals  Primrose  and  Hoss  and  the 
officers  commanding  brigades  the  plan  of  operations.  Briefly,  it  was 
to  threaten  the  enemy's  left  (the  Baba  Wall  Kotal),  and  to  attack  in 
force  bv  the  vjllaee  nf  I'ir  Pajmal. 

The  Infantry  belonging  to  the  Kabul  column,  upon  whom  devolved 
the  duty  of  carrying  the  enemy's  position,  were  formed  up  in  rear  of 
the  low  hills  which  covered  the  front  of  our  camp,  their  right  being  at 
Piquet  Kill  and  their  left  resting  on  Chitral  Zina.  The  Cavalry  of  the 
Kabul  column  ware  drawn  up  in  rear  of  the  left,  ready  to  operate  by 
Gundigan  towards  the  head  of  the  Arghandab,  so  as  to  threaten  the 
rear  of  Ayub  Khan's  camp  and  his  line  of  retreat  in  the  direction  of 
Qirishk.  Four  guns  of  E  Battery  Boyal  Horse  Artillery,  two  companies 
of  the  2— 7th  Fusiliers,  and  four  companies  of  the  28th  Bombay  Infantry, 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Brigadier-General  Hugh  Oongh,  whose 
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orders  were  to  occupy  with  these  troope  the  position  above  Ouodiffan, 
wliich  had  been  bo  iisefnt  during  the  previous  day's  reconnaissance, 
and  Co  push  his  Cavalry  on  to  the  Arghandab. 

Guards  having  been  detailed  for  the  protection  of  the  city,  the 
remainder  of  Lieutenant-Qeneral  Primrose's  troops  were  ordered  to 
be  disposed  as  follows  :  Brigadier- Ocncral  Daubeoy's  brigade  to  occupy 
the  ground  betweca  Piquet  Hill  and  Cbitral  Zina  eib  soon  ae  the 
Infantry  ot  the  Kabul- Kandahar  Field  Force  advanced  to  the  attack. 
The  remnant  of  Brigadier- General  Burrows's  brigade,  with  No.  6 
Battery,  11th  Brigade  Royal  Artillery,  under  Captain  Hornsby,  and 
the  Cavaby  under  Brigadier- General  Nuttall,  to  take  up  a  position 
north  of  the  cantonment,  from  which  the  40'poundcrB  could  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  Baba  Wall  Kotal,  while  the  Cavalry  could  watch  the 
pass,  called  Kotal-i-Murcha,  and  cover  the  city. 

From  an  early  hour  it  was  clear  that  the  enemy  contemplated  an 
offensive  movement ;  the  villages  of  Gundigon  and  Gundi  Mulla 
Sohibdab  were  being  hold  in  strength,  and  a  desultory  lire  waa  brought 
to  bear  on  the  British  front  from  the  orchards  connecting  these  two 
villages  and  from  the  Baba  Wali  Kotal. 

The  Bouibay  Cavalry  moved  out  at  7.30  a.ni.,  and  Daubeny's 
brigade  at  eight  o'clock.  Burrows's  troops  followed,  and  shortly  after 
e  a.m.,  their  disposition  being  completed,  Captain  Hornsby  opened  fire 
upon  the  kotal,  which  was  one  mass  of  gluuit. 

This  feint,  made  by  General  Primrose's  troops,  having  had  the 
effect  I  had  hoped,  of  attracting  the  enemy's  attention,  I  gave  the 
order  for  Major-Genera!  Ross  to  make  the  real  attack  with  the  1st  and 
2nd  Brigades  of  his  division.  The  Drd  Brigade,  under  Brigadier- 
General  Macgregor,  I  placed  in  front  of  the  village  of  Abbasabad, 
with  the  double  object  of  being  a  reserve  to  the  1st  and  2nd  Brigades 
and  of  meeting  a  possible  counter-attack  from  the  Baba  Wall  Kotal. 

Boss's  orders  were  to  advance  against  Gundi  Mulla  Sahibdad, 
capture  the  village,  and  then  drive  the  enemy  from  the  enclosures 
which  lay  between  it  and  the  low  spur  of  Pir  Paimal  hill.  This  duty 
he  entrusted  to  Brigadier  -  General  Macphereon,  and  he  directed 
Brigadier- General  Baker  to  advance  to  the  west,  to  keep  touch  with 
the  1st  Brigade,  and  to  clear  the  gardens  and  orchards  in  bis  immediate 
front. 

Greig's  9-pounder  and  Robinson's  7-pounder  (screw  gun)  batteries 
covered  the  attack  on  Gundi  Mulla  Sahibdad,  which  was  made  by  the 
2nd  Gurkhas,  under  Lieutenant -Colonel  Arthur  Battye,  and  the  02nd 
Highlanders,  under  Lieu  tenant' Colonel  G.  Parker,  supported  by  the 
2Srd  Koueers,  under  Lieutenant -Colonel  H.  Collett,  and  the  24th 
Punjab  Infantry,  under  Colonel  F.  Norman.  The  village  was  carried 
with  the  utmost  gallantry,  Highlanders  and  Gurkhas,  always  friendly 
rivals  in  the  race  for  glory,  by  turns  outstripping  eaoh  other  in  their 
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efforts  to  be  first  within  ita  waJls.  The  enemy  mllenlj  and  alowly 
withdrew,  a  goodly  number  of  gkaxit  remaining  to  the  very  last  to 
receive  a.  bayonet  charge  of  the  92nd.  Meanwhile,  Baker'a  troops  bad 
been  threading  their  way  through  the  narrow  lanes  and  loop-hoted 
encloHnree  which  lay  in  the  line  oE  their  spirited  attack ;  the  resistance 
they  encountered  was  most  stubbom,  and  ib  was  during  this  advance 
that  the  72ad  lost  their  dashing  Commander,  Lieutenant -Colonel 
F.  Brownlow,*  Captain  Frome,  and  Lance-Sergeant  Cameron,  the 
latter  a  grand  specimen  of  a  Hi|{hland  soldier. 

In  the  2nd  Brigade,  the  ?2nd  Highlanders  and  the  2nd  Sikhe  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  fighting )  they  were  the  leading  battalions,  and 
frequently  had  to  fix  bayonets  to  carry  different  positions  or  to  check 
the  desperate  rushes  of  the  Afghans. 

After  continued  and  severe  fighting,  both  leading  brigades  emerged 
at  the  point  of  the  hill  close  to  Fit  Paimal,  and,  wheeling  to  their  right, 
they  pressed  rapidly  on,  sweeping  the  enemy  through  the  thickly- 
wooded  gardens  which  covered  the  western  slopes,  until  noon,  when 
the  whole  of  Pir  Paimai  was  in  our  possession-f 

During  the  early  pari  of  the  advance  the  Afghans  collected  in  great 
strength  on  the  low  hills  beneath  the  Baba  Wah  Kotal,  evidently  pro- 
paring  for  a  rush  on  our  guns  ;  their  leaders  oould  be  seen  urging  them 
ou,  and  a  portion  of  them  came  down  the  hill,  but  the  main  body 
apparently  refused  to  follow,  and  remained  on  the  crest  until  the 
position  was  turoed,  when  they  at  once  retreated. 

Having  booome  assured  of  General  Ross's  complete  success,  and 
seeing  that  there  was  now  no  necestuty  for  detaining  Macgregor's 
(the  Srd)  brigade  to  meet  a  counter-attack,  I  pushed  on  with  it  to  join 
Ross,  who,  however,  knowing  how  thoroughly  he  could  depend  upon 
his  troops,  without  waiting  to  be  reinforced,  followed  up  the  retreating 


'  BrowuloHB  death 


t  great   losu,   for   throughout  the  war  he   had 


tile  odniiration  of  the  whole  force  lij  his  hrilliant  conduct  in  the  attack  o 
the  Asniai  heightB. 

+  Tlie  following  Native  officers,  Biitish  and  Native  non-conimiasioi 
officers,  and  Native  soldiers  were  brought  forward  ss  having  been  very  o 
spicuous  during  this  part  of  the  fight : 

Colour -Sergeant  G.  Jacobs  -  72lid  Higblaudeis. 

Colon r-Sergeaot  K,  Lauder-  -  -  „  ,, 

Lance -Corporal  J.  Gordon  ---,,„ 

Subadar-Muor  Gurbaj  Sing  -  2nd  Sikhs. 

Jemadar  AlU  Sing  - 

Kaick  Dir  Sing 

Sepoy  Hakim 

Sepoy  T^j  Sing 

Sejioy  Pertap  Sing  - 

Sepoy  Bir  Sing 
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foe,  Dntil  he  reached  on  entTenched  position  at  the  other  side  of  the 
.  Saba  Wall  Kotal,  where  the  Afghans  made  another  most  determined 
Btand.  Ghazii  in  Urge  numbers  floclied  to  this  spot  from  the  rear, 
while  the  guns  on  the  kotal  were  turned  round  and  brought  to  bear  on 
oar  men,  already  exposed  to  a  heavy  Artillery  fire  from  behind  the 
entrenched  camp. 

It  now  became  necesBary  to  take  this  position  by  storui,  and  recog- 
nizing the  tact  with  true  soldierly  instinct.  Major  White,  who  was 
leading  the  advanced  companies  of  the  92nd,  called  upon  the  men  for 
just  one  charge  more  '  to  close  the  business.'  The  battery  of  screw 
guns  had  been  shelling  the  position,  and,  under  cover  of  its  fire  and 
supported  by  a  portion  of  the  2nd  Ourkhas  and  2Srd  Pioneers,  the 
Highlanders,  responding  with  alacrity  to  their  leader's  c&ll,  dashed 
forward  and  drove  the  enemy  from  their  entrenchments  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.* 

Uajor  White  was  the  first  to  reach  the  guns,  being  otosely  followed 
by  Sepoy  Inderblr  Lama,  who,  placing  his  rifle  upon  one  of  them, 
exclaimed,  '  Captured  in  the  name  of  the  2nd  (Pnnce  of  Wales'  Own) 
Gurkhas  I' 

Whilst  the  1st  Brigade  was  advancing  towards  the  last  position,  a 
half- battalion  of  the  8rd  Sikhs  (belonging  to  the  2nd  Brigade),  under 
Lieutenant  Colonel  G.  Money,  charged  a  body  of  Afghans  and  captured 
three  guns. 

The  enemy  were  now  absolutely  routed,  but,  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  it  was  impossible  for  General  Ross  to  realize  how  complete 
had  been  his  victory,  and  he  fully  expected  that  the  enemy  would  take 
op  a  fresh  position  further  on  ;  he  therefore  ordered  the  1st  and  2nd 
Brigades  to  halt  while  they  replenished  their  ammunition,  and  then 
proceeded  for  about  a  mile,  when  they  suddenly  came  in  sight  of  Ayub 
Khan's  enormous  camp.  It  was  entirely  deserted,  and  apparently 
stood  as  it  hod  been  left  in  the  morning  when  the  Afghans  moved  ont 
to  the  attack.  With  his  camp  was  captured  the  whole  of  Ayub  Kbui'i 
Artillery,  thirty-two  pieces,  including  our  two  Horse  Artillery  gunst 
which  had  been  taken  at  Msiwand  on  the  27th  July. 

*  During  this  engagenient  the  following  officers  and  men  were  specially 
remarked  for  their  galleiitry  : 

M^jor  G.  White  -  -  -  -        g'2iid  Ilit^hkudere. 

Lieutenant  C.  Douglas    -  -  -  „  „ 

Corporal  Willioni  MtGillvraj      -  -  ,,  „ 

Private  Peter  Griive        -  .  -  „  „ 

Private  D,  Grey  -■--„„ 
Major  Sullivan  Becher     -  -        2nd  Gurkhas. 

Havildar  Gojal  Borah     -  -  -  >i  ,. 

Sepoy  Inderbir  Lama       -  -  ■  ,.  ., 

Sepoy  Tikaram  Kwa«  -  -  „  ,, 

f  These  giiiis  were  preseDtcd  to  me  by  the  Indian  Oovenunent,  and  ore  now 
at  the  Boyal  Hospital   Dublin. 
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Further  pursuit  by  tbo  [nfantr;  being  valueless,  the  Ist  and  2ad 
Brif^des  halted  on  the  far  side  of  Mazra,  where  I  with  the  8rd  Brigade 

shortly  afterwards  joined  thorn. 

Brigadier-General  Hugh  Gough,  having  aatislied  himself  as  to  the 
security  of  our  left  flank,  scouted  as  far  as  Eohkcrnn,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded with  the  Cavalry  of  the  Kabul- Kandahar  Field  Force  to  execute 
the  extended  movement  entrusted  to  him.  He  crossed  the  Arghandab, 
and  pushed  round  bo  get  in  front  of  the  line  of  the  enemy's  retreat 
towards  Khakrez.  Sotno  giiazis  and  Irregular  Afghan  troops  were 
overtaken,  but  no  Regular  regiments  were  rast  with,  the  soldiers 
having,  as  is  their  custom,  quicklv  divested  themselveB  of  their 
uniform  and  assumed  the  garb  of  harmless  agriculturists. 

Ayub  Khan  himself  had  fled  early  in  the  day  with  his  principal 
Sirdars, 

As  I  rode  into  the  abandoned  camp,  I  was  horrified  to  hear  tbat  the 
body  of  Moclaine,  the  Horse  Artillery  officer  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  at  Maiwand,  was  lying  with  the  throat  cut  about  forty  yards 
from  Ayub  Khim'a  own  tent.  From  what  I  could  learn,  the  latter  had 
not  actually  ordered  the  murder,  but  as  a  word  from  him  would  have 
prevented  it,  he  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  asBassination  of  an 
ofBcer  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

Our  losses  during  the  day  comprised :  killed,  3  British  officers,* 
1  Native  ofRcer,  and  86  men;  wounded,  11  British  officers,  4  Native 
ofiicers,  and  195  men,  18  of  whom  succumbed  to  their  wounds.  It 
was  difficult  to  estimate  the  loss  of  the  enemy,  but  it  must  have  been 
heavy,  as  between  Kandahar  and  the  village  of  Pir  Paimal  alone 
600  bodies  were  bnried  by  us. 

With  the  exception  of  the  1st  Brigade,  which  remained  at  Mazra  for 
the  night  to  protect  the  captured  guns  and  stores,  the  troops  all  re- 
turned to  camp  before  9  p.m.f 

Utterly  exhausted  as  I  was  from  the  hard  day's  work  and  the 
weakening  efiects  of  my  late  illness,  the  cheers  with  which  I  was 

*  The  third  British  officer  kill«d  was  Captain  Strstoa,  22nd  Foot,  Super- 
intendent of  Amiy  Signalling,  s  most  ■ccompliahed  officer,  under  whose  direo- 


+  The  animunitioa  eiponded  by  the  Kabul -Kandahar  Field  Force  01 
3l9t  August  and  Ist  September  was ; 

Eoandt. 


B...       .  -  -  57,70.      {££'•»""    i^:S?: 

and  in  addition  31S  rounds  wore  fired  by  the  Artillery,  and  4,971  rounds  by 
the  Infantry  of  the  Kandahar  Garrison. 
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greeted  by  (he  troops  &a  J  rode  into  Ajub  EhEui's  camp  and  viewed  the 
dead  bodies  of  ray  gallant  soldiers  nearly  unmanned  me,  and  it  was 
with  a  very  big  lump  in  my  throat  that  I  managed  to  say  a  few 
words  of  thanks  to  each  corps  in  turn.  When  I  returned  to  Kandahar, 
and  threw  myself  on  the  bed  in  the  little  room  prepared  for  me,  I  was 
doad-beat  and  quite  unequal  to  the  effort  of  reporting  our  success  to 
the  Queen  or  to  the  Viceroy.  After  an  hour's  rest,  however,  knowing 
how  aniiously  news  from  Kandahar  was  looked  for  both  in  England 
and  India,  I  managed  to  pull  myself  together  sufficiently  to  write  out 
and  despatch  the  following  telegram ; 

'lit  SepUialtr,  1880  (fi  p.m.). 
'Ayub  Khaii'a  amiv  was  to-day  defeated  and  completely  dispersed  with,  I 
hope,  oomparatiTelj  slight  loaa  on  onr  side  ;  his  camp  was  captured,  the  two 
lost  guna  of  E  Battery,  B  Brigade  Royal  Horse  Artillery  were  recovered,  and 
several  wheeled  guna  of  various  calibre  fell  to  the  splendid  Infantry  of  this 
force  ;  the  Cav»rrv  are  still  in  purBuit,  Our  casualties  are :  'i'iaA  Foot, 
Captain  Strston.  killed  ;  T2Dd  Highlanders.  Lieutenant- Colonel  Brownlow, 
Captain  Frome,  killed,  Captain  Murray  and  Lieutenant  Monro,  nounded, 
7  men  killed,  13  wounded;  92Dd  Highlanders,  Lieutenants  Menzies  and 
Donald  Stewart  wounded,  11  men  killed  and  39  wounded  ;  2nd  Gurkhas. 
Lieutenant-Colouel  Battye,  and  2iid  Sikhs,  Major  SUter  wounded.     It  is  at 

f resent  impossible  U)  ascertain  the  casualties  aniouKst  the  Kative  troops, 
ut  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  tliey  are  excessive  ;  full  detuls  will  be  telc- 
Bajihed  to-morrow.  The  quite  recently  murdered  remains  of  Ueulenaut 
aclaine,  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  were  found  on  the  arrival  of  the  British 
troops  in  Ayub  Khan's  camp.  Ayub  Khan  is  supposed  to  have  fled  towards 
Herat,' 

It  can  cosily  be  imagined  with  what  an  intense  sense  of  relief  I 
awoke  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  September — the  march  had  ended, 
Kandahar  had  been  relieved,  Ayub  Khan's  army  had  been  beaten  and 
dispersed,  and  there  was  an  adequate  force  in  southern  Afghanistan 
to  prevent  further  disturbances. 

Amongst  the  innumerable  questions  of  detail  which  now  confronted 
mo  was  the  all-important  one,  and  that  which  caused  me  greatest 
anxiety,  of  how  the  large  body  of  troops  hastily  concentrated  at  Kan- 
dahar, and  for  which  the  produce  of  the  country  was  quite  inadequate, 
were  to  be  fed. 

No  auppUes  and  very  little  forage  were  procurable  between  Quetta 
and  Kandahar,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tatter  place  there  was 
now  hardly  anything  in  the  shape  of  food  for  man  or  beast  to  be  had 
for  love  or  money,  the  resources  of  this  part  of  the  country  having  been 
quite  exhausted.  Belief  could  only  be  obtained  by  reducing  the 
number  of  mouths  to  be  fed,  and  with  this  object  I  scattered  the 
troops  in  different  directions,  to  posts  as  far  distant  from  each  other  as 
possible,  conmstont  with  safety  ;  and  in  accordance  with  my  promise 
to  the  Kabul- Kandahar  Field  Force,  that  tbey  should  not  be  required 


i 
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to  garrison  Kandahar  when  the  fighting  was  at  an  end,  I  arranged  to 
despatch  without  delay  to  India  the  corps  which  had  come  with  me 
from  northern  Afghanistan. 

One  column  proceeded  to  Maiwand  to  inter  the  bodies  of  our  soldiers 
who  fell  on  the  27th  July.  The  Cavalry  brigade  moved  with  a  number 
of  sick  men  and  transport  animals  to  Kohkeran.  Macgregor's  brigade 
started  for  Quetta  on  the  8th,  and  was  followed  soon  after  by  Baker's 
and  Macpherson's  brigades.  I  accompanied  Macgregor  in  the  hope 
that  the  change  to  Quetta  (where  I  remained  about  a  month)  would 
pick  me  up,  and  enable  me  to  meet  Lord  Ripon's  wish  that  I  should 
retain  the  command  in  southern  Afghanistan  until  some  satisfactory 
settlement  could  be  arrived  at. 

Before  leaving  Kandahar  I  issued  an  order  thanking  all  ranks  of  the 
Kabul- Kandahar  Field  Force  for  the  work  they  had  so  nobly  performed, 
and  I  had  the  gratification  of  acknowledging,  on  their  behalf  and  my 
own,  congratulatory  messages  from  the  Queen,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
the  Marquis  of  Eipon,  and  many  others.  On  the  way  to  Quetta  I  had 
the  further  gratification  of  being  informed  by  the  Viceroy  that  Her 
Majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  make  me  a  G.C.B.,  and  to 
appoint  me  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Madras  Army. 

I  now  heard  that  Aht^^^-  |^p,hman  had  been  finally  nominated  Amir 
of  Kabul  on  the  10th  August,  and  that  immediately  after  the  ceremony 
of  installation  Sir  Donald  Stewart  had  marched  the  whole  British  force 
of  6,678  men  of  all  arms  out  of  Kabul  on  their  return  to  India.  Sir 
Donald  left  Peshawar  to  take  up  his  appointment  of  Military  Member 
of  Council  at  Simla  on  the  31st  August,  and  by  the  7th  September  the 
last  of  his  troops  had  arrived  at  the  former  place,  except  one  brigade 
left  as  a  temporary  measure  in  the  Khyber  Pass. 

At  Quetta  I  stayed  with  Sir  Bobert  Sandeman,  the  capable  Besident, 
who  by  his  great  personal  influence  had  done  much  to  allay  excitement 
amonjjst  the  tribes,  and  to  prevent  serious  trouble  in  Baluchistan  and 
along  the  border.  I  had  never  before  been  to  that  part  of  the  frontier, 
and  I  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  hold  Sandeman  had  obtained  over 
the  country ;  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  every  leading  man, 
and  there  was  not  a  village,  however  out  of  the  way,  which  he  had  not 
visited.  *  Sinniman  sahib,'  as  the  Natives  called  him,  had  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  lawless  Baluchis  in  a  very  remarkable  manner, 
and  it  was  mainly  owing  to  his  power  over  them  that  I  was  able 
to  arrange  with  camel  contractors  to  transport  to  Quetta  and  Kandahar 
the  huge  stocks  of  winter  clothing,  medical  comforts,  grain,  and  the 
various  requirements  of  an  army  in  the  field,  which  had  been  brought 
by  rail  to  Sibi,  and  had  there  remained  for  want  of  transport  to  take 
them  further  on. 

As  the  change  to  Quetta  did  not  benefit  me,  and  as  I  found  that, 
owing  to  indifferent  health,  I  was  unable  to  carry  on  my  duty  with 
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satisfaction  to  myself,  I  applied  to  be  relieved.  M j  request  vaa  acceded 

to,  and  I  started  on  the  12th  October  for  India. 

Riding  through  the  Bolan  Pass  I  overtook  most  at  the  regiments  of 
the  Kabul -Eand&har  Field  Force  marching  towards  Sibi,  thence  to 
disperse  to  their  respective  destinations.  As  I  parted  with  each  corps 
in  turn  its  band  plajed  '  Auld  Lang  Syne,'  and  I  bave  never  since 
heard  that  memory  stirring  air  without  its  bringing  before  mj  mind's 
eye  the  last  view  I  had  of  the  Kabul- Eandab&r  Field  Force.  I  fancy 
myself  crossing  and  re-crossing  the  river  whiob  winds  through  the 
pass ;  I  hear  the  martial  beat  of  drums  and  plaintive  music  of  the 
pipes ;  and  I  see  Riflemen  and  Gurkhas,  Highlanders  and  Sikhs,  guns 
and  horses,  camels  and  mules,  with  the  endless  following  of  an  Indian 
army,  winding  through  the  narrow  gorges,  or  over  the  interminable 
boulders  which  made  the  passage  of  the  Bolaa  so  difficult  and  weari- 
some to  man  and  beast. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  feeling  of  sadness  with  which  I  said  good-bye 
to  the  men  who  had  done  so  much  for  me.  I  looked  upon  them  all, 
Native  as  well  as  British,  as  my  valued  friends.  And  well  I  might,  for 
never  bad  a  Commander  been  better  served.  From  first  to  last  a  grand 
spirit  of  eamaraderii*  pervaded  all  ranks.  At  the  Peiwar  Kotal,  at 
Oharasia,  and  during  the  fighting  round  Kabul,  all  were  eager  to  close 
with  the  enemy,na  matter  how  great  the  odds  agtunst  them.  Throughout 
the  march  from  Kabul  all  seemed  to  be  animated  with  but  one  desire, 
to  effect,  cost  what  it  might  in  personal  risk,  fatigue,  or  discomfort,  the 
speedy  release  of  their  beleaguered  fellow- soldiers  in  Kandahar ;  and 
the  unflagging  energy  and  perseverance  of  my  splendid  troops  seemed 
to  reach  their  full  height,  when  they  realized  they  were  about  to  put 
forth  their  strength  against  a  hitherto  successful  enemy.  Their  exem- 
plary conduct,  too,  under  circumstances  often  of  the  most  trying  nature, 
camiot  be  praised  in  terms  too  strong  or  too  full.  Notwithstanding  the 
provocation  caused  by  the  cruel  murder  of  any  stragglers  who  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Afghans,  not  one  act  infringing  the  rules  of  civilized 

*  The  72nd  Higlilanders  and  6th  Gurkhas  were  brigaded  together  through- 
out the  campaign,  and  at  their  return  to  India  the  latter  regimeut  presented 
the  former  with  a  shield  bearing  tha  following  inscription  : 

MEN  OF  THE  5th  GUKKHAS 

MEN  OF  THE  72ijd  (DUKE  OF  ALBANY'S  OWN)  HIQHLANDERa, 


The  Afohax  Cahpaion,  187S  to  1880. 

The  gift  was  entirely  spontaneous,  and  was  subscribed  for  by  the  Native 
officers,  Don -commissioned  officers,  and  men. 

In  return,  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  iiieo  of  the  72nd  gave  the  6tb 
Gurkhas  a  veiy  handsome  ebony,  silver-moDDted  I>runi -Major's  staff. 
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warfare  was  oommitted  by  my  troops.  The  persons  and  property  of 
the  Natives  were  respected,  and  full  compensation  for  suppHes  was 
everywhere  given.  In  short,  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  through 
which  we  passed  could  not  have  been  treated  with  greater  consideration 
nor  with  a  Hghter  hand,  had  they  proved  themselves  friendly  allies, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  troops  will  ever  be  to  me  as  pleasing  a  memory 
as  are  the  results  which  they  achieved. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

On  the  15th  October  I  hcmded  over  my  command  to  Major-General 
Phayre,  and  started  for  England,  making,  by  the  desire  of  the  Viceroy, 
a  diversion  to  Simla,  where  Lord  Ripon  received  me  most  kindly,  and, 
to  my  great  pride  and  pleasure,  delivered  to  me  a  letter  from  the 
Queen- Empress,  written  by  Her  Majesty's  own  hand,  which  conveyed 
in  the  most  gracious  terms  the  Queen's  satisfaction  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  service  entrusted  to  me  had  been  performed,  thanks  to  *  the 
brave  officers  and  men  under  my  command,'  sorrow  '  for  those  of  her 
gallant  soldiers  who  fell  for  Queen  and  country,'  and  anxiety  for  the 
wounded.  Her  Majesty  also  wrote  of  *  the  thrill  of  horror '  with  which 
the  news  of  the  fate  of  Lieutenant  Maclaine  had  been  received,  and 
concluded  with  words  of  hope  that  my  own  health  and  that  of  the 
troops  would  remain  good,  and  that  success  might  attend  us  *  till  the 
blessings  of  peace  are  restored.' 

A  gracious  letter,  truly  I  And  to  me  a  deeply  appreciated  reward 
for  what  I  had  been  able  to  do. 

I  landed  at  Dover  on  the  17th  November.  The  reception  I  met  with 
from  my  countrymen  was  as  enthusiastic  as  it  was  unexpected  and 
gratifying.  After  an  absence  of  twelve  years  there  must  almost  always 
be  more  or  less  of  sadness  mingled  with  the  pleasure  of  the  home- 
coming, and  two  vacant  places  in  my  family  circle — those  of  my  father 
and  sister — cast  a  deep  shadow  upon  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
a  most  joyous  return,  for  my  mother  was  aUve  to  welcome  me,  and  I 
found  my  children  flourishing  and  my  wife  well,  notwithstanding  all 
the  anxiety  she  had  undergone. 

I  wajs  feted  and  feasted  to  almost  an  alarming  extent,  considering 
that  for  nearly  two  years  I  had  been  restricted  to  campaigning  diet ; 
but  it  surprised  me  very  much  to  find  that  the  kind  people,  by  whom  I 
was  so  greatly  honoured,  invariably  appeared  to  think  the  march  from 
Kabul  to  Kandahar  was  a  much  greater  performcmoe  than  the  advance 
on  Kabul  the  previous  autumn,  while,  to  my  mind,  the  latter  operation 
was  in  every  particular  more  difficult,  more  dangerous,  and  placed 
upon  me  as  the  Commander  infinitely  more  responsibility.    The  force 
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with  which  I  started  from  Kuram  to  avenge  the  massacre  of  our 
fellow-countrymen  was  little  more  than  half  the  strength  of  that  with 
which  I  marched  to  Kandahar.  Immediately  on  crossing  the  Shutar- 
gardan  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  and  warlike  people, 
entirely  dependent  on  the  country  for  supplies,  heavily  handicapped  by 
want  of  transport,  and  practically  as  completely  cut  off  from  communi- 
cation with  India  as  I  was  a  year  later  on  the  march  to  Kandahar. 
The  Afghans'  fanatical  hatred  of  Europeans  had  been  augmented  by 
their  defeats  the  year  before,  and  by  the  occurrences  at  Kabul,  and  they 
looked  upon  my  small  column  as  a  certain  prey  delivered  into  their 
hands  by  a  sympathizing  and  all-powerful  Allah. 

Before  me  was  Kabul,  with  its  large  and  well-equipped  arsenal, 
defended  by  an  army  better  organized  and  more  highly  trained  than 
that  possessed  by  any  former  Ruler  of  Afghanistan.  On  all  sides  of  me 
were  tribesmen  hurrying  up  to  defend  the  approaches  to  their  capital, 
and  had  there  been  on  our  part  the  smallest  hesitation  or  delay,  we 
should  have  found  ourselves  opposed  by  as  formidable  a  combination 
as  we  had  to  deal  with  two  months  later  at  Sherpur.  Nothing  could 
then  have  saved  the  force,  not  one  man  of  which  I  firmly  believe 
would  have  ever  returned  to  tell  the  tale  in  India.  Worse  than  all,  I 
liad  in  my  own  camp  a  traitor,  in  the  form  of  the  Amir,  posing  as  a 
friend  to  the  British  Government  and  a  refugee  seeking  our  pro- 
tection, while  he  was  at  heart  our  bitterest  enemy,  and  was  doing 
everything  in  his  power  to  make  my  task  more  difficult  and  ensure  our 
defeat. 

The  march  to  Kandahar  was  certainly  much  longer,  the  country  was 
equally  unfriendly,  and  the  feeding  of  so  large  a  number  of  men  and 
animals  was  a  continual  source  of  anxiety.  But  I  had  a  force  capable 
of  holding  its  own  against  any  Afghan  army  that  could  possibly  be 
opposed  to  it,  and  good  and  sufficient'  transport  to  admit  of  its  being 
kept  together,  with  the  definite  object  in  view  of  rescuing  our  besieged 
countrymen  and  defeating  Ayub  Khan ;  instead  of,  as  at  Kabul,  having 
to  begin  to  unravel  a  difficult  political  problem  after  accomplishing  the 
defeat  of  the  tribesmen  and  the  Afghan  army. 

I  could  only  account  to  myself  for  the  greater  amount  of  interest  dis- 
played in  the  march  to  Kandahar,  and  the  larger  amount  of  credit 
given  to  me  for  that  undertaking,  by  the  glamour  of  romance  thrown 
around  an  army  of  10,000  men  lost  to  view,  as  it  were,  for  nearly  a 
month,  about  the  fate  of  which  uninformed  speculation  was  rife  and 
pessimistic  rumours  were  spread,  until  the  tension  became  extreme, 
and  the  corresponding  relief  proportionably  great  when  that  army  re- 
appeared to  dispose  at  once  of  Ayub  and  his  hitherto  victorious  troops. 

I  did  not  return  to  India  until  the  end  of  1881,  six  weeks  out  of 
these  precious  months  of  leave  having  been  spent  in  a  wild-goose 
chase  tcf  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  back,  upon  my  being  nominated 
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by  Ml.  OUdHtone's  Oovemmant  Governor  of  Natal  and  CommaJideT 
of  the  Forcee  in  South  Africa,  on  the  death  of  Sir  George  Colley  and 
the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  disaater  at  Majnba  Hill.  While  I  was 
on  my  way  out  to  take  up  my  command,  pettce  waa  made  with  the 
Boera  in  the  most  marvellouely  rapid  and  unexpected  manner.  A 
peace,  alas  t  '  without  honour,'  to  which  may  be  attributed  the  recent 
regrettable  state  of  affaire  in  the  Tranavoal — a  state  of  afiairs  which 
was  foreseen  and  predicted  by  many  at  the  time.  My  stay  at  Cape 
Town  was  limited  to  twenty -tour  hours,  the  Government  being 
apparently  aa  anxious  to  get  me  away  from  Africa  as  (hey  bad  been 
to  hurry  me  out  there. 

In  Anguat  1  spent  three  very  enjoyable  and  instmctive  weeks  aa 
the  guest  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  while 
the  manoeuvres  at  Hanover  and    Schleswig-Holstein  were    takmg 

Shortly  before  leaving  England  for  Madras,  I  was  asked  by  Mr. 
Childers,  the  then  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  whether  I  would 
accept  the  appointment  of  Quartermaster -General  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  in  succession  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  The  offer,  in  some 
ways,  was  rather  a  temptation  to  me,  for  I  had  a  great  wish  to  take 
part  in  the  administration  of  our  army;  and  had  it  been  made 
sooner,  before  my  arrangements  for  going  to  Madras  had  been  com- 
pleted, I  think  I  should  have  accepted  it  at  once ;  aa  it  was,  I  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  join  my  new  command,  and  leave  the  question  of  the 
Quartermaster- Oeneratship  in  abeyance  until  it  was  about  to  become 
vacant.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  I  started  for  Madras,  taking  my 
wife  and  two  little  daughters  with  mo,  the  boy  being  left  at  school  in 
England. 

On  arriving  in  Madras,  on  the  27th  November,  I  had  the  pleasure 
to  find  myself  associated  as  a  colleague  in  Council  with  Mr.  Grant- 
Du£f,*  who  had  recently  been  appointed  Governor  of  the  Presidency. 
We  spent  a  lew  pleasant  days  with  him  and  Mrs.  Grant-Duff  at 
Government  House,  before  proceeding  to  deposit  our  children  at 
Ootacamund,  that  Queen  of  Indian  Hill- stations,  which  was  to  be  our 
home  for  four  years.  We  spent  Christmas  there,  and  then  went  to 
Surma,  viaiting  the  Andaman  lalonds  on  the  way.  Wo  had  on  board 
our  ship  some  prisoners  destined  for  that  convict  settlement,  amongst 
whom  cholera  unfortunately  broke  out  a  few  hours  after  we  left 
Madras.  They  were  accommodated  just  outside  my  wife's  cabin,  and 
their  cries  and  groans  were  most  distressing.  Very  little  could  be 
done  for  them  on  board,  for  the  Native  Doctor  accompanying  us 
possessed  no  remedy  but  castor  oil  I  and  as  the  disease  was  spreading 
rapidly,  I  took  upon  myself  to  have  the  party  landed  at  Vizagapatam. 

•  Now  Sir  Moimt-Stuort  Clraiit-Duff,  G.C.8.I. 
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Tho  cholera  patients  were  put  into  tenta  on  the  aea-ahore,  under  the 
charge  of  a  medicaL  officer,  and  ever?  arrangement  poesible  tor  (heir 
comfort  and  relief  was  made  before  we  proceeded  on  our  jouniej. 

During  our  ala;  at  Fort  Blair,  the  Head-Quarters  of  the  Andaman 
Administration,  we  were  the  guests  of  the  hospitable  Superintendent, 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Frotheroe,  who  had  been  one  of  the  political 
officers  on  mj  eta£F  in  Afghanistan.  The  group  of  islands  forming 
the  settlement  ore  extremely  beautiful,  bat  it  is  tropical  beauty,  and 
one  pays  tho  penalty  for  tho  luxuriant  vegetation  in  the  climate,  which 
is  very  much  lilie  a  Turkish  bath,  hot  and  damp.  WhUe  going 
through  the  prisons,  I  came  across  some  of  the  sepoys  of  the  29th 
Punjab  Infantry  who  deserted  during  the  advance  on  the  Peiwar 
KotaL  I  was  told  that  they  were  b«having  well,  and  might  in  time  be 
allowed  some  remission  of  their  sentences. 

A  voyage  of  thirty-six  hours  brought  us  to  Rangoon,  where  we  bad 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  and  being  entertsined  by  our  old  friends, 
Mr.  Bernard,*  the  Chief  Conunissioner  of  Burma,  and  his  wife. 

In  168'2  Thyetmjo  and  Tonghn  were  the  two  frontier  stations  of 
Burma,  and  I  had  been  asked  to  eonsider  the  question  of  the  defence 
of  the  proposed  railway  termini  at  these  places.  1  accordingly  visited 
them  botli,  and  as  1  thought  I  foresaw  that  tho  Unes  of  railway  could 
not  end  as  then  contemplated,  I  recommended  that  tho  absolutely 
necesaary  works  only  should  be  attempted,  and  that  those  should  b<e 
as  inexpensive  as  possible.  Ere  many  years  had  passed,  the  line,  as  I 
anticipated,  was  completed  to  MuJidaUy. 

Tho  defences  of  Bangoon  hod  also  to  be  arranged  for.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  approaches,  however,  satisfied  me  that  no  elaborate  system 
of  fortification  was  necessary,  and  that  Kongoon's  best  security  lay  in 
her  winding,  dangerous  river;  so  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion  that,  with 
two  small  batteries  at  Monkey  Point  and  King's  Point,  and  a  couple  of 
torpedo-boats,  Itangoon  would  be  reasonably  safe  against  attack. 

Before  leaving  Burma  1  received  letters  from  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  and  Mr,  ChUders,  in  which  were  repeated  the  offer  of  the 
Quartermaster- Generalship  at  the  Horse  Guards.  But  I  had  by  this 
time  be^n  to  like  my  new  work,  and  had  no  desire  to  leave  Madras ; 
1  therefore  definitely  decUned  the  appointment. 

From  Burma  we  returned  to  Ootacotnund,  via  Calcutta,  where  we 
spent  a  few  days  with  Lord  and  Lady  Itipon  and  Sir  l>onald  and  Lady 
Stewart. 

Life  at  '  Ooty '  was  very  pleasant ;  such  peace  and  repose  I  had 
never  before  experienced ;  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  rest  after  the 
turmoil  of  the  preceding  years,  and  I  quite  recovered  my  health, 
which   had    been   somewhat    shattered.      Unlike   other   hill -stations, 
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Ootacamund  rests  on  an  undulatuif;  tablelaod,  7,400  feet  above  the 
Bea,  with  plenty  of  room  in  the  neighbourhood  for  riding,  driving,  and 
hunting;  and,  although  the  aoenery  is  nothing  like  as  grBud  as  in  (he 
HimalayaB,  there  are  exquinte  views  to  be  had,  and  it  ia  more  restful 
and  homelike.  We  ma4e  many  warm  friends  and  agreeable  acquaint- 
ances, who  when  our  time  in  Madras  came  to  an  end  presented  my 
wife  with  a  very  beautiful  clook  '  as  a  token  of  esteem  and  afieotion ' ; 
we  were  very  sorry  to  bid  farewell  to  our  friends  and  to  our  Nilgiri 

Each  cold  season  t  made  long  tours  in  order  to  acquaint  myself 
with  the  needs  and  capabilities  of  the  men  of  the  Madras  Army.  I 
tried  hard  to  discover  in  them  those  fighting  qualities  which  had  dis- 
tinguished their  forefathers  daring  the  wars  of  the  last  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century.  But  long  years  of  peace,  and  the  security 
and  prosperity  attending  it,  had  evidently  had  upon  them,  as  they 
always  seem  to  have  on  Asiatics,  a  softening  and  deteriorating 
effect:  and  I  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ancient  military 
spirit  had  died  in  them,  as  it  had  died  in  the  ordinary  Hindustani  of 
Bengal  and  the  Mahratta  of  Bombay,  and  that  they  could  no  longer 
with  safety  be  pitted  agunst  warlike  races,  or  employed  outside  the 
limits  of  southern  India. 

It  was  with  extreme  reluctance  that  I  formed  this  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  successors  of  the  old  Coast  Army,  for  whiofa  I  had  always 
entertained  a  great  admiration.  For  the  sake  of  the  British  officers 
belonging  to  the  Madras  Army,  too,  I  was  very  loath  to  be  convinced 
of  its  inferiority,  for  many  of  them  were  devoted  to  their  regiments, 
and  were  justly  proud  of  their  traditions. 

However,  there  was  the  army,  and  it  was  my  business  as  its  Com- 
mander-in-Chief to  do  all  that  I  possibly  could  towards  rendering  it  an 
efficient  part  of  the  war  establishment  of  India. 

Madrassies,  as  a  rule,  are  more  intelligent  and  better  educated  than 
the  fighting  races  of  northern  India,  and  I  therefore  thought  it  could 
not  be  difficult  to  teach  them  the  value  of  musketry,  and  make  them 
excel  in  it.  To  this  end,  I  encouraged  rifle  meetings  and  endeavoured 
to  get  General  Officers  to  take  an  interest  in  musketry  inspections,  and 
to  make  those  inspections  instructive  and  entertaining  to  the  men.  I 
took  to  rifle-shooting  myself,  aa  did  the  officers  on  my  personal  staff,* 
who  were  all  good  shots,  and  our  team  held  its  own  in  many  exciting 
matches  at  the  dilTeront  rifle  meetings. 

At  that  time  the  importance  of  musketry  training  was  not  so 
generally  recognized  as  it  ia  now,  especially  by  the  senior  officers,  who 

'  Licuteusnt- Colonel  G.  T.  Pretynian,  R.A.,  was  AssisUnt  Military  Secre- 
tary until  1884,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Lieu  tenant- Colonel  R.  Pole-Carcw, 
ColdHtresni  Guards.  Lieutenant  Nerille  Chamberlain,  Central  India  Horse, 
aiid  Capt&iD  Uu  Hamiltou,  the  Gordon  Highlandeis,  were  AidvB-dB-camp. 
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had  all  entered  the  service  in  the  days  of  '  Brown  Eesa.'  Some  of 
them  had  failed  to  note  the  reniftrkable  alteration  which  the  change 
from  the  nmeket  to  the  riHe  necessitated  in  the  aystom  of  nmsketrv 
inBtryrtion,  or  to  Btndv  the  very  difFereot  conditions  under  which  wa 
could  hope  to  win  batCles  in  the  {iresent  day,  compared  with  those 
under  which  some  of  our  most  celebrated  victorisB  had  been  won.  It 
required  time  and  patience  to  inspire  officers  with  a  belief  in  the 
wonderful  shooting  power  of  the  Martini-Henry  rifle,  and  it  was  even 
more  difficult  to  make  them  realize  that  the  better  the  weapon,  the 
greater  the  neceseity  for  ita  being  intelligently  usod. 

I  had  great  faith  in  the  value  of  Catups  of  Exercise,  and  notwith- 
standing the  dUKcolty  of  obtaining  an  annual  grant  to  defray  their  cost, 
I  managed  each  year,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  movement  of  troopa 
in  conrse  of  relief,  to  form  small  camps  at  the  more  important  stations, 
and  on  one  occaaion  waa  able  to  collect  9,000  men  together  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bangalore,  where  the  Commanders-in-Chief  in  India 
and  of  Bombay  (Bir  Donald  Stewart  and  the  Hon.  Arthur  Hardinge) 
were  present— the  first  and  last  time  that  the  '  tliree  Chiefs'  in  India 
met  together  at  a  Camp  of  Exercise.  The  Sappers  and  Miners  were  a 
brilliant  exception  to  the  rest  of  the  Madras  Army, being  indeed  amoet 
useful,  efficient  body  of  men,  but  as  no  increase  to  that  branch  was 
considered  necessary,  I  obtained  permission  to  convert  two  Infantry 
regiments  into  Pioneers  on  the  model  of  the  Pioneer  Corps  of  the 
Bengal  Army,  wliich  had  always  proved  themselves  so  useful  on 
service.  Promotion  amongst  the  British  offlcere  was  accelerated, 
recruits  were  not  allowed  to  marry,  or,  if  married,  to  have  their  wives 
with  them,  and  many  other  minor  changes  were  made  which  did  much 
towards  improving  the  cllicicncy  of  the  Native  portion  of  the  MadrtM 
Ariuy ;  and  I  hope  I  was  able  to  increase  the  comfort  and  well-being 
of  the  British  portion  also  by  relating  irksome  and  useless  restrictions, 
and  by  impressing  upon  commanding  oHicers  the  advisabihty  of  not 
punishing  young  aoldicra  with  the  extreme  severity  which  had  hitherto 
been  considered  neceeaary. 

I  had  been  unpleasantly  struck  by  the  frequent  Courts- Martial  on 
the  younger  soldiers,  and  by  the  disproportionate  number  of  these  lads 
to  be  met  with  in  the  mihtary  prisons.  Even  when  the  prisoners 
happened  to  be  of  some  length  of  service,  I  usually  found  that  they 
had  undergone  previous  imprisonments,  and  had  been  severely 
punished  within  a  short  time  of  theii  enhstment.  I  urged  that,  in 
the  Arst  two  or  three  years  of  a  soldier's  service,  every  allowanos 
should  be  made  for  youth  and  inexperience,  and  that  during  that  time 
faults  should,  whenever  practicable,  be  dealt  with  summarily,  and  not 
visited  with  the  heavier  punishment  which  a  Court-Martial  eentenoe 
necessarily  carries  with  it,  and  I  pointed  out  that  this  procedure  mi^t 
receive  a  wider  application,  and  become  a  guiding  principle  in  the 
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treattueut  of  soldiers  generally.  liuggested  that  all  men  in  possession 
of  a  good'Conduct  badge,  or  who  had  had  no  entry  in  their  company 
defaulter  sheets  for  one  year,  should  be  granted  certain  privileges,  such 
as  receiving  (he  fullest  indulgence  in  the  grant  of  passes,  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  health,  duty,  and  diaciphne,  and  being 
excused  attendance  at  all  roll-calls  (including  meals),  except  perhaps  at 
tattoo.  I  had  often  remarked  that  those  corps  in  which  indulgences 
were  most  freely  given  contained  the  largest  number  of  well  behaved 
men,  and  I  had  been  assured  that  such  indulgences  were  seldom 
abueed,  and  that,  while  they  were  greatly  appreciated  by  those  who 
received  them,  they  acted  as  an  incentive  to  less  well  conducted  men 
to  try  anil  redeem  their  characters. 

The  reports  of  commanding  officers,  on  the  results  of  these  small 
ameliorations,  after  a  six  months'  trial,  were  so  favourable  that  I  was 
able  to  authorize  still  further  concessions  as  a  premium  on  good 
behaviour. 

The  Madras  Presideney  abounds  in  places  of  interest  connected  with 
our  earlier  struggles  in  India,  and  it  was  possible  to  combine  pleasure 
with  duty  in  a  very  delightful  manner  while  travelling  about  the 
country.  My  wife  frequently  accompanied  me  in  my  tours,  and 
enjoyed  as  much  as  I  did  our  visits  to  many  famous  and  beautiful 
pluj^es.  Madras  itself  recalled  the  struggles  tor  supremacy  between 
the  English  and  French  in  the  middle  of  the  cightoenth  century. 
Arcot  reminded  one  that  it  was  in  the  brilliant  capture  and  still  more 
brilliant  defence  of  the  fort  at  that  place  that  Olive's  soldierly  genius 
first  become  conspicuous.  Trichinopoly  and  Wandewash  made  one 
think  of  Stringer  Lawrence's  and  Eyre  Coote's  splendid  services,  and 
while  standing  on  the  breach  at  Soringapatam,  one  was  reminded  of 
Wellington's  early  life  in  India,  and  marvelled  how  heavily-armed  men 
could  have  ventured  to  cross  the  single  plank  which  alone  spanned  the 
deep,  broad  ditch  of  the  inner  defences. 

I  should  like  to  dwell  on  the  architectural  wonders  of  Tanjore  and 
the  Caves  of  EUora ;  the  magnilicent  entertainments  and  Princely 
hospitality  accorded  to  us  by  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  the  late  Maha- 
rajas of  Mysore  and  Travancore,  the  Maharaja  of  Vizianagram,  the 
Raja  of  Cochin,  and  many  other  Rulers  of  Native  States  ;  the  dehghts 
of  a  trip  along  the  west  coast  by  the  beautiful  'back-water,'  and  the 
return  journey  tlu-ough  the  glorious  forests  of  Cannara  and  Mysore; 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  lovely  '  White  Lady  ''*  and  the  wonderful 
Kaveri  falls ;  but  to  give  my  readers  any  idea  of  their  manels  would 
be  to  put  too  great  a  strain  upon  their  patience,  which  I  fear  has 
already  been  severely  taxed. 

The  late  Maharaja  of  Travancore  was  an  unusually  enhghtened 

*  The  finest  of  the  Ousapa  falls. 
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Native.  He  spoke  and  wrote  English  flnentlj ;  hia  appesTtmce  was 
distiuguiabed,  and  hia  manners  those  of  a  well-bred,  csourteoua  English 
gentleman  of  the  old  echooL  His  speech  on  propasing  the  Queen's 
health  was  a  model  ot  fine  feeling  and  fine  eipression,  and  yet  this  man 
was  steeped  in  nuperstition.  His  Highness  sat,  slightly  retired  from 
the  table,  between  my  wife  sjid  myaetf  while  dinner  was  going  on  ; 
he  partook  of  no  food  or  wine,  but  his  close  contact  with  ua  (he  led  my 
wife  in  to  dinner  and  took  her  out  on  his  arm)  neceaeitated  bis  under- 
going a  severe  course  of  purification  at  the  bonds  of  the  Brahmins  as 
soon  as  the  entertainment  was  over;  be  dared  not  do  anything  without 
the  sanction  of  the  priests,  and  be  spent  enormoua  aums  in  propitiating 
them. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  civilization,  luxury,  and  refinement  to  be 
found  in  these  Native  Stotes,  my  visits  to  them  atrengtbened  my 
opinion  that,  however  capable  and  enlightened  the  Buler,  he  could 
have  no  chance  of  holding  hia  country  if  deprived  of  the  guiding  hand 
of  the  British  Government  aa  embodied  in  the  Uesident.  It  is  just  that 
control,  BO  light  in  ordinary  times  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible,  but  firm 
enough  when  occasion  demands,  which  saves  the  State  from  being  rant 
by  factions  and  internal  intrigue,  or  swallowed  up  by  a  more  powerfnl 
neighbour,  for,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Brahmina  and  the  prac- 
tical aecluaion  which  caste  prejudices  entui,  involving  ignorance  of 
what  is  taking  place  immediately  outside  their  own  palaces,  the  Native 
Princes  of  the  less  warlike  peoples  would  have  no  chance  smidat  the 
anarchy  and  confusion  that  would  follow  the  withdrawal  of  British 
influence. 

A  remark  made  to  me  by  the  late  8ir  Madhava  Rao,  ex-Minister  of 
the  Baroda  State,  which  exemplifies  my  meaning,  ooinee  back  to  me 
at  this  moment.  Sir  Madhava  was  one  of  the  moat  astute  Hindu 
gentlemen  in  India,  and  when  discussing  with  him  the  excitement 
produced  by  the  '  Ilbert  Bill,'  he  said  ;  '  Why  do  you  Kngliah  raise 
these  unnecessary  questions  ?  It  is  your  doing,  not  ours.  We  have 
heard  of  the  cry,  "  India  for  the  Indiana,"  which  some  of  your  philan- 
thropists have  raised  in  England  ;  but  yon  have  only  to  go  to  the 
Zoological  Qardena  and  open  the  doors  of  the  cages,  and  you  will  very 
soon  see  what  would  be  the  result  of  putting  that  theory  into  practice. 
There  would  be  a  terrific  figlit  amongst  the  anunala,  which  would  end 
in  the  tiger  walking  proudly  over  the  dead  bodies  of  the  rest.'  '  Whom,' 
I  inquired,  '  do  you  consider  to  be  the  tiger  ?'  '  The  Mahomedan  from 
the  North,'  was  his  reply. 
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CHAPTER  LXIV. 

In  March,  1885,  we  again  visited  Calcutta.  The  MargniB  of  Ripyn  h^i^ 
departed,  and  the  Earl  of  Duffprin  raipned  in  hie  atead. 

AffaiiB  on  our  north-weflt  and  south-east  frontiers  were  at  this  time 
in  a  very  unsettled  state.  Indeed,  the  political  outlook  altogether  had 
BBBumed  rather  a  gloomy  aspect.  Our  relations  with  the  French  had 
become  somewhat  strained  in  consequence  of  their  interference  with 
Upper  Burma  and  our  occupation  of  Egypt ;  while  Russia's  activity 
in  ihe  valley  of  the  Oxus  necessitated  our  looking  after  our  interests  in 
Afghanistan.  These  considerations  rendered  it  advisable  to  increase 
the  army  in  India  by  11,000  British  and  12,000  Native  troops,  bring- 
ing the  strength  of  the  former  up  to  nearly  70,000,  with  414  guns, 
and  that  of  the  latter  to  128,686. 

Russia's  movements  could  not  be  regarded  with  indifference,  tor, 
while  we  had  retreated  from  aor  dominating  position  at  Kandahar,  she 
had  approached  Qonsiderably  nearer  to  Affihanistan,  and  in  a  direction 
infinitely  more  advantageous  than  before  for  a  further  onward  move. 
Up  to  1881  a  Russian  army  advancinR  on  Afghanistan  would  have  had 
to  solve  the  difficult  problem  of  the  formidable  Hindu  Kush  barrier,  or 
if  it  took  the  Herat  hue  it  must  have  faced  the  deserts  of  Khiva  and 
Bokhara.  But  all  this  was  changed  by  SkobelofTs  victories  over  the 
Tekke  Turkomans,  which  gave  Merv  and  Sa.riLhhB  to  KubbJb.  and  en- 
abled  her  to  transfer  her  base  from  Orenburg  to  the  Caspian— by  far 
the  most  important  step  ever  made  by  Russia  in  her  advance  towards 
India.  I  had  some  years  before  pointed  out  to  the  Government  of 
India  how  inomeasarably  Busda  would  gain,  if  by  the  conquest  of 
Merv — a  conquest  which  I  then  looked  upon  as  certaiD  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  near  future — she  shovdd  be  able  to  make  this  transfer. 
My  words  were  unheeded  or  ridiculed  at  the  time,  and  I,  like  others 
who  thought  as  I  did,  was  supposed  to  be  suffering  from  a  disease 
diagnosed  by  a  distinguished  politician  as  '  Mervousness.'  But  a  httla 
later  those  words  were  verified.  Merv  had  become  a  Russian  possession, 
and  Turkestan  was  in  direct  conuuunication  by  rail  and  steamer  vitii 
8t.  Petersburg.  And  can  it  be  denied  that  this  fact,  which  would  have 
enabled  the  army  in  the  Caucasus  to  be  rapidly  transported  to  the 
scene  of  operations,  made  it  possible  for  General  Komaroff  practically 
to  dictate  terms  to  the  Boundary  Commission  which  was  sent  to  define 
the  northern  limits  of  A^haniston,  and  to  forcibly  eject  an  Afghan 
garrison  from  Panjdeh  under  the  eyes  of  British  officers  ? 

Lord  Dufierin  took  up  the  roina  of  the  Government  of  India  at  a 
time  when  things  had  come  to  such  a  pass  that  a  personal  conference 
with  the  Amir  was  considered  necesaarv  to  arTsji[;fl  fnr  the  defence 
and  demarcation  of  His  Hiebness'a  tmntinr.  the   strengthening  of 
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Herat,  the  extension  of  the  Sakknr-Sibi  railway  to  Quetta,  and  tha 
diBCUBBion  of  the  general  aituation.  Abdur  Rahruaa  was  therefore 
invited  to  meet  the  Viceroy  at  Itawal  Findi,  where  a  large  standing 
camp  was  prepared,  and  my  wife  and  I  were  bidden  amongst  a 
numerous  company,  including  Their  Royal  HighneBHce  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Connaught,  the  Ituling  Punjab  Chiefa,  and  the  high  officers 
of  Government  from  various  parts  of  India,  to  be  the  gueatH  of  His 
Excellency  and  Lady  DnfFerin  on  the  interesting  occasion. 

Tlie  meeting  was  fixed  for  the  end  of  March,  and  as  there  was 
scarcely  time  for  us  to  return  to  Madras  and  get  back  again  before 
then,  we  proceeded  leisurely  up  country,  visiting  diRerent  places  and 
one  or  two  old  friends  on  the  way. 

At  Multan  I  received  a  cipher  telegram  from  Sir  Donald  Stewart 
informing  me  that  it  had  been  decided  to  raobili;:e  two  Army  Corps, 
and  that  I  was  to  have  command  of  the  first.  This  was  exciting  news, 
and  we  lost  no  time  in  making  our  way  to  RawsJ  Findi,  where  we 
should  be  in  direct  communication  with  Head- Quarters,  and  hoped  to 
hear  what  bad  taken  place  since  we  left  Calcutta  to  make  it  necessary 
to  prepare  for  war. 

I  soon  found  out  that  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Qovenunent 
was  forced  on  them  by  the  representatives  of  Bussia  on  the  Boundary 
Commission,  who  were  persistent  in  their  attempts  to  encroach  on 
Afghan  territory,  in  order  that  they  might  be  in  a  position  to  control 
the  approaclies  to  Herat,  a  Russian  nn.piipAt.jnn  of  which  fortreas  we 
could  not  pennit. 

Abdur  itahman  arrived  at  Bawal  Findi  on  the  last  day  of  March  ; 
he  was  about  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  although  he  required  a  stick 
to  walk  with,  being  a  martyr  to  rheumatism,  and  very  stout,  his 
appearance  was  decidedly  dignified  and  imposing.  He  had  a  manly, 
clever,  and  rather  handsome  face,  marred  only  by  the  cruel  expression 
of  the  mouth,  and  his  nianner  was  sufUciently  courteous  though  some- 
what abrupt. 

Several  semi-private  meetings  took  place  between  the  Viceroy  and 
the  Amir,  at  the  first  of  which  Hia  Highness,  after  expressing  his 
appreciation  of  the  flattering  and  cordial  reception  he  had  met  with, 
reminded  Lord  DufTerin  that  he  had  consistently  warned  the  British 
Government  of  the  approach  of  the  Russians  towards  Afghanistan  and 
of  the  unsettling  effect  their  advance  was  producing  on  the  minds  of 
bis  countrymen  1  and  he  advocated  the  necessity  for  timely  action. 
No  attention,  he  said,  had  been  paid  to  his  warnings,  owing,  probably, 
to  the  strife  of  parties  in  England,  and  to  the  excessive  caution  of  the 
British  Government. 

Lord  DufTerin,  in  reply,  pointed  out  that  the  Amir  had  been  advised, 
to  strengthen  northern  Afghanistan,  and  that  the  services  of  Engineer 
oflicers  had  been  ofiered  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  putting  Herat  into 
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ft  Batistactory  state  of  defence.  His  Excellency  declared  that  En  pi 
was  reaolved  that  n  RngHJan  advance  ""  TTprfLt,  j^j^nnl.!  ha  mft  hv  ■, 
declaration  of  war:  that  preparationa  were  then  being  mnde  to  give 
effect  to  that  resolve  ;  and  that  it  was  now  absolutely  necessary  for 
His  Highness  to  make  up  his  mind  which  of  his  two  powerful 
neighbottrs  he  would  elect  to  choose  as  his  ally. 

Abdur  Rahman  thanked  the  Viceroy  tor  his  offer  of  help,  but 
showed  plainly  that  he  had  no  intention  of  availing  himself  of  the 
services  of  our  Engineers.  He  vowed  that  his  own  personal  wishes 
were  entirely  in  favour  of  a  close  and  practical  alliance  with  the 
British,  but  that  his  subjects  did  not  share  hia  feelings  towards  ua. 
They  were  '  rude,  uneducated,  and  suspicious,'  He  hoped  that  in 
lime  they  might  become  more  disposed  to  be  friendly,  but  at  present 
he  could  not  pretend  to  rely  upon  them.  He  then  disclosed  the  real 
reason  for  his  ready  response  to  the  Viceroy's  invitation  by  saying  that 
be  would  gratefully  reneivn  the  asaistancc  of  the  British  ^^gy'^'^'"'^"! 
in  the  snape  of  mnnpy,  arms,  and  inunitinns  of  war. 

At  a  later  ^dsit  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  difficulty  of  the 
position  in  which  the  British  members  of  the  Boundary  <!oramiBaion 
were  placed,  and  the  impossibility  of  the  Afghan  posts  being  able  to 
hold  ^eir  own  in  the  face  of  a  Russian  advance  was  explained  to  the 
Amir.  A  map  was  produced,  on  which  the  country  to  the  north  of 
Herat  was  carefully  examined,  and  Russia's  claims  were  made  known 
to  hint.  Abdur  Rahman's  ideas  of  topography  were  not  very  accurate, 
but  he  displayed  considerablo  intelligence  in  his  ijuestionB  and  percep- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  tlio  answers,  and  eventually  expressed  his 
willingness  to  leave  the  question  of  the  delimitation  of  bis  northern 
frontier  tn  the  hands  of  the  liritish  Government. 

On  the  6th  April  there  was  a  parade  of  the  troops,  17,000  in  number, 
and  that  evening  the  Amir  was  present  at  a  state  banquet,  at  which, 
after  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  the  Viceroy  proposed  the  Amir's  health. 
His  Highness,  in  reply,  expressed  a  fervent  hope  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  British  Empire  might  long  endure,  as  with  it  the  welfare  of 
Afghanistan  was  bound  up.  He  had  watched,  he  said,  the  progress  of 
India  under  British  rule,  and  he  hoped  that  Afghanistan  might  llourish 
in  like  manner ;  and  he  ended  with  a  prayer  that  the  Ahnighty  would 
preserve  Her  Majesty's  troops  in  safety,  honour,  and  efficiency. 

Two  days  later  the  Amir  was  publicly  received  in  durbar  by  the 
Viceroy,  on  whose  right  hand  he  was  placed,  while  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  occupied  the  seat  on  his  left.  After  a  few  words  had  been 
exchanged,  Abdur  Rahman  rose,  and  spoke  as  follows  :  '  I  am  deeply 
sensible  of  the  kindness  which  I  have  received  from  His  Excellency 
the  Viceroy,  and  of  the  favour  shown  me  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen- 
Empress.  In  return  for  this  kindness  and  favour.  I  am  ready  with  my 
army  and  people  to  render  any  services  that  may  be  required  of  me  or 
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of  the  Afghan  nation.  As  the  British  Government  has  declared  that  it 
will  assist  me  in  repelling  any  foreign  enemy,  so  it  is  right  and  proper 
that  Afghanistan  should  unite  in  the  firmest  manner,  and  side  by  side 
by  the  British  Government.' 

On  being  presented,  amongst  other  gifts,  with  a  sword  of  honour,  he 
said  in  a  loud  and  determined  voice :  *  With  this  sword  I  hope  to  smite 
any  enemy  of  the  British  Government.* 

That  same  evening  the  Viceroy  received  news  of  the  Russian  attack 
on  Panjdeh,  and  communicated  it  to  the  Amir,  who  heard  it  with 
extraordinary  equanimity,  not  appearing  to  attach  any  great  importance 
to  the  matter,  and  attributing  the  defeat  of  his  troops  to  the  inferiority 
of  their  weapons.  He  observed  that  the  excuse  given  by  the  Russians, 
that  the  Afghans  intended  to  attack  them,  was  a  frivolous  pretext,  and 
declared  all  that  his  men  had  done  was  very  properly  to  make  pre- 
parations to  defend  themselves. 

Abdur  Rahman  had  expressed  a  desire  for  a  British  decoration,  so 
shortly  before  his  departure  from  India  he  was  invested,  informally, 
with  the  G.C.S.I.  As  the  train  was  moving  off,  he  said  to  the  British 
officers  assembled  on  the  platform  :  *■  I  wish  you  all  fareweU,  and  com- 
mend you  to  the  care  of  God.  May  your  Government  endure  and  your 
honour  increase.  I  have  been  greatly  pleased  and  gratified  by  the 
sight  of  the  British  Army.  I  hope  and  am  certain  that  the  friendship 
now  existing  between  us  will  last  for  ever.* 

Abdur  Rahman  had,  indeed,  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  his  visit,  for  not  only  was  Lord  RiDon^a  prnmise  that  Endand 
would  defend  his  )|^|^pdoTn  against  foreign  aggression  ratified  by  Lord 
Dufferin,  but  the  Amir  was  given,  in  addition  to  the  large  sums  of 
money  and  tlie  considerable  amoimt  of  munitions  of  war  already 
received  by  nun,  ten  iaKns  of  rupees,  *2U,UUU  breecn-loading  rifles,  a 
>aitery  ot  tour  guns  and  two  nowitzers,  a  Mountain  battery. 


tery  01  lour  guns  ana  two  nowitzers,  a  mountam 
'al  supply  of  ajnmunition  for  botli  guns  and  rifles. 
Amir  8  departure  the  great  camp  was  broken  up. 


a  liben 

^n  the  Amir's  departure  the  great  camp  was  broken  up,  and  the 
troops  returned  to  their  respective  stations,  aU  prepared  to  move 
towards  the  Quetta  frontier  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  Native  Chiefs, 
in  taking  their  leave  of  the  Viceroy,  were  profuse  in  their  offers  and 
promises  of  help  should  a  recourse  to  arms  be  found  necessary ;  and 
Lord  and  Lady  Dufferin*s  numerous  guests,  who,  like  my  wife  and 
myself,  had  for  more  than  a  fortnight  been  recipients  of  the  most 
profuse  hospitality,  wished  their  generous  host  and  hostess  a  hearty 
good-bye. 

Interesting  as  the  whole  proceeding  had  been,  by  far  the  most 
gratifying  result  of  the  gathering  was  the  unmistakable  loyalty  dis- 
played by  the  Native  Rulers  who  were  present,  as  well  as  by  those  in 
distant  parts  of  India,  on  hearing  of  the  unprovoked  attack  made  by 
the  Russians  on  the  Afghan  troops  at  Panjdeh,  and  our  consequent 
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preparatioiu  for  war.  The  greatest  entbiuiasm  prevailed,  and  the 
various  military  oampa  at  Bawal  Pindi  were  crowded  with  mea  desirons 
of  joining  the  rcuike  of  our  army.  I  was  literally  besieged  by  old 
Boldiera,  begging  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  retvirn  to  the  coloors 
and  fight  onoe  more  for  the  Siriar ;  and  one  Native  officer,  who  had 
been  with  me  in  Afghanistao,  came  to  me  and  said :  '  I  lun  afraid, 
Mahib,  I  am  too  old  and  infirm  to  do  more  work  myself ;  but  you  must 
take  my  two  sons  with  you — they  are  ready  to  die  for  the  Angreae.'* 

We  hastened  back  to  Madras,  and  reached  Ootacamund  after  seven 
consecutive  nights  in  the  train,  with  a  thermometer  at  104'  in  the 
daytime,  the  only  pause  in  our  journey  being  at  Foona,  where  we 
spent  a  few  hours  with  our  friend  General  Sir  John  Ross. 

I  left  my  horses  at  Lahore,  and  for  some  weeks  lived  in  daily 
expectation  of  being  ordered  b&ck  to  the  Punjab  to  take  command  of 
the  let  Army  Corps.  A  chan|je  of  QovBminnnt.  however,  took  place 
just  in  time  to  nrevent  the  war.  I'ftr'^  Raliabiiry'ii  jptermined  attitude 
convinced  Russia  that  no  further  encroach menta  on  the  Afohun  frnntiar 
would  be  Dcnnitted  :  she  ceased  the  'game  of  brag'  she  had  been 
allowed  to  play,  and  the  Boundary  Commission  were  enabled  to  proceed 
with  the  work  of  delimitation. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

Wb  only  remained  three  months  at  '  Ooty,'  for  on  the  8th  July  a 
telegram  arrived  from  Lord  DnfFerin  announcing  the  Queen's  approval 

of  my  being  appointed  to  succeed  Sir  Donald  Stewart  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  India,  and  granting  me  leave  to  visit  England  beforo  taking 
Up  the  appointment. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  all  our  preparations  for  departure  had  lieen 
made,  and  on  the  18th  August  we  left  Bombay,  in  the  teeth  of  the 


Our  boy,  whose  hohdaya  had  just  commenced,  met  us  at  Venice, 
and  we  loitered  in  Italy  and  Switzerland  on  our  way  home.  I  spent 
but  sii  weeks  in  England,  returning  to  the  East  at  the  end  of  November, 
to  join  my  new  command.  I  met  Lord  Dufferin  at  Agra,  and  accom- 
panied him  to  Gwalior,  whither  his  Excellency  went  for  the  purpose  of 
formallv  l-Bny^ritif.  tn  the  Matiaraia  Suidhia  the  much  i-nveted  fcirtrem 
cf  Owalior,  which  hud  \mivn  nf-^npim^  by  US  since  1858 — an  act  of  sound 
polioy,  enabling  us  to  withdraw  a  brigade  which  could  be  far  more 
usefully  employed  elsewhere. 

At  Gwalior  we  received  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Mondalay,  and  I 

•■ANativecomiptionof  the  word  'English.' 
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sent  a  telegram  to  Lieutenant-General  Prendergast,*  to  congratulate 
him  on  the  successful  conduct  of  the  Burma  Expedition. 

Affairs  in  Burma  had  been  going  from  bad  to  worse  from  the  time 
King  Thebaw  came  to  the  throne  in  1878.  Wholesale  murders  were  of 
constant  occurrence  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace;  dacoity  was 
rife  throughout  the  country,  and  British  officers  were  insulted  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  Resident  had  to  be  withdrawn.  In  188B  a  special 
Mission  was  sent  by  the  King  of  Burma  to  Paris,  with  a  view  to 
making  such  a  treaty  with  the  French  Government  as  would  enable 
him  to  appeal  to  Franco  for  assistance,  in  the  event  of  his  being 
involved  in  difficulties  with  England.  The  Mission  remained  eighteen 
months  in  Paris,  and  succeeded  in  ratifying  what  the  French  called  a 
*  Commercial  Convention,*  under  the  terms  of  which  a  French  Consul 
was  located  at  Mandalay,  who  soon  gained  sufficient  ascendancy  over 
King  Thebaw  to  enable  him  to  arrange  for  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
way between  Mandalay  and  Tonghu,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
French  bank  at  Mandalay,  by  means  of  which  France  would  speedily 
have  gained  full  control  over  the  principal  sources  of  Burmese  revenue, 
and  power  to  exclude  British  trade  from  the  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy. 
In  furtherance  of  these  designs,  the  King  picked  a  quarrel  with  a 
British  trading  company,  threatened  to  cancel  their  leases  for  cutting 
timber,  and  demanded  a  fine  of  ten  lakhs  of  rupees. 

The  Chief  Commissioner  proposed  arbitration,  but  this  was  declined, 
and  the  King  refusing  to  modify  his  edition  with  regard  to  the  trading 
company,  the  Viceroy  proposed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  that 
an  ultimatumf  should  be  sent  to  King  Thebaw. 

In  approving  of  the  ultimatum,  Lord  Handolph  Churchill  expressed 
his  opinion  that  its  despatch  should  be  concurrent  with  the  movement 
of  troops  and  ships  to  Rangoon,  that  an  answer  should  be  demanded 
within  a  specified  time,  and  that  if  the  ultimatum  were  rejected,  an 
immediate  advance  on  Mandalay  should  be  made. 

A  forcej  of  nearly  10,000  men  and  77  guns,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-General  Prendergast,  was  accordingly  ordered  to  be  in 
readiness  at  Thyetmyo  by  the  14th  November,  and  as  the  reply  of  the 

*  Now  General  Sir  Harry  Prendergast,  V.C.,  K.C.B. 

t  The  ultimatum  infonned  King  Thebaw  that  the  British  Govermnent 
insisted  upon  an  Envoy  being  received  at  Mandalay,  with  free  access  to  the 
King,  mthout  having  to  submit  to  any  humiliating  cei-emony  ;  that  proceed- 
ings against  the  trading  company  would  not  be  permitted ;  that  a  Britisli 
Agent,  with  a  suitable  guard  of  honoiir  and  steamer  for  his  personal  protection, 
must  be  permanently  stationed  at  the  Bunnese  capital  :  that  the  Burmese 
Government  must  regulate  their  external  relations  in  accordance  with  British 
advice  ;  and  that  projier  facilities  nuist  be  granted  for  the  opening  up  of 
British  trade  with  Cliina  viii  Bhamo. 

J  The  force  consisted  of  364  seamen  and  69  Marines  fomied  into  a  Naval 
Brigade,  with  49  guns,  including  27  machine  guns,  and  3,029  British  and 
6,005  Native  soldiers,  vdth  28  guns. 
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Burmose  QoTemment  was  tiuitamount  to  a  refusal,  PrendergaBt  was 
ioBtmcted  to  advance  on  MandaJay,  with  the  result  which  it  was  my 
pleasant  duty  to  congratulate  him  upon  in  my  capacity  of  Commoader- 
in-Chief  of  the  Army  in  India. 

From  Gwalior  I  went  to  Delhi  to  prepare  for  a  Camp  of  Exercise  on 
a  much  larger  Bcsle  than  had  ever  before  been  held.  Many  weak 
points  in  the  Commissariat  and  Transport  Department  having  become 
only  too  apparent  when  the  mobilization  of  the  two  Army  Corps  hod 
been  imminent  the  previous  spring,  it  was  considered  neceesary  to  teat 
our  readiness  for  war,  and  orders  for  the  strength  and  composition  of 
the  force  to  be  manccnvred  had  b«en  issued  before  Sir  Donald  Stewart 
left  India. 

The  troops  were  divided  into  two  Army  Corps.  The  northern 
assembled  at  Umballa,  and  tbo  southern  at  Qurgaon,  25  miles  from 
Delhi,  the  points  of  concentration  being  150  miles  apart. 

After  a  fortnight  passed  in  brigade  and  divisional  movements,  the 
opposing  forces  advanced,  and  on  the  7th  January  they  came  into 
contact  on  the  historic  battlefield  of  Panipat."^ 

Lord  Dufferin,  whose  interest  in  the  efficiency  of  the  army  induced 
him  to  como  all  the  way  from  Calcutta  to  witness  the  last  two  days' 
monceuvres,  was  present — with  the  twelve  'foreign  ofScers't  from  the 
principal  armies  of  Europe  and  America,  who  had  been  invited  to 
attend  the  camp — at  a  march-past  of  the  whole  force  of  35,000  men  on 
tbe  18th.  It  was  a  fine  sight,  though  marred  by  a  heavy  thunderstorm 
and  a  perfect  deluge  of  rain,  and  was  really  a  greater  test  of  what  the 
troops  could  do  than  if  we  had  had  the  perfect  weather  we  had  hoped 
for.  Tbe  'foreign  officers'  were,  apparently,  somewhat  surprised  at 
the  line  physique  and  efficiency  of  our  Native  soldiers,  but  they  all 
remarked  on  the  paucity  of  British  officers  with  the  [ndi:m  regiments, 
which  I  could  not  but  acknowledge  was,  as  it  still  is,  a  weak  point  in 
our  military  organization. 

When  the  camp  was  broken  np,  I  accompanied  the  Viceroy  to 
Burma,  where  we  arrived  early  in  February,  1886.  Lord  Dufferin 
must,  I  think,  have  been  pleased  at  the  reception  he  met  with  at 
Rangoon.     Tbe  people  generally  tried  in  every  possible  way  to  show 

*  Psniittt  in  funious  for  tliree  grrat  battles  foucht  in  its  iiimiediatn  nejj^li- 
iHiiirliDud  :  one  in  1526,  by  the  Emperor  Babcr  against  Siiltau  IHrabini,  nliicb 
ii'sulted  in  thn  establisbment  of  the  Mosul  dynasty  ;  the  scixitid  in  1G5S, 
when  tlie  Emperor  Akbar  beat  the  Hindu  Geaera]  of  the  Afghan  usurper,  and 
re-cstotilished  the  Moj^ls  in  power  ;  and  the  third  in  1761,  when  Ahmed 
Shah  Dursni  defeated  the  Mabrattos. 

+  I  was  much  gratltied  at  receiving  subsequently  from  His  Imperial  Ml^esty 
the  Bniperor  WiUism  I.  and  from  the  Crown  Princess  of  Prussia  auto^ph 
letters  of  acknowl«lf{i[ient  of,  and  thanks  for.  the  recaption  accorded  and  the 
sttentiou  paid  t«  M^ors  van  Huene  and  von  Uagenau,  tlie  two  representatives 
of  the  Qernian  army  who  attended  these  n: 
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their  gratitude  to  the  Viceroy,  under  whose  auspices  the  annexation  of 
Upper  Burma  had  been  carried  out,  and  each  nationality  had  erected  a 
triumphal  arch  in  its  own  particular  quarter  of  the  town. 

From  Rangoon  we  went  to  Mandalay,  where  Lord  Dufferin  formally 
announced  the  annexation  by  England  of  all  that  part  of  Upper  Burma 
over  which  King  Thebaw  had  held  sway.  We  then  proceeded  to 
Madras,  where  I  parted  from  the  Viceregal  party  and  travelled  to 
Bombay  to  meet  my  wife.  Leaving  her  at  Simla  to  arrange  our 
house,  which  had  been  considerably  altered  and  added  to,  I  proceeded 
to  the  North-West  Frontier,  for  the  question  of  its  defence  was  one 
which  interested  me  very  deeply,  and  I  hoped  that,  from  the  position 
I  now  held  as  a  member  of  the  Government  of  India,  I  should  be  able 
to  got  my  ideas  on  this,  to  India,  all-important  subject  listened  to,  if 
not  altogether  carried  out. 

The  defence  of  the  frontier  had  been  considered  under  the  orders  of 
my  predecessor  by  a  Committee,  the  members  of  which  had  recorded 
their  several  opinions  as  to  the  means  which  should  be  adopted  to 
make  India  secure.  But  Sir  Donald  Stewart  relinquished  his  command 
before  anything  could  be  done  to  give  effect  to  the  measures  they 
advised. 

The  matter  had  therefore  to  be  taken  up  afresh  by  me,  and  I 
carefully  studied  the  recommendations  of  the  *  Defence  Committee  * 
before  visiting  the  frontier  to  refresh  my  memory  by  personal 
inspection  as  to  the  points  to  be  defended. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  none  of  the  members,  with  the  exception  of 
Sir  Charles  Macgregor  and  the  secretary,  Major  W.  G.  Nicholson,  at 
all  appreciated  the  great  change  which  had  taken  place  in  our  position 
since  the  near  approach  of  Russia,  and  our  consequepf-  p''^^jffe  to  the 
Amir  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  bSs  kingdom,  had  widened  the  linait 
of  our  responsibilities  from  the  southern  to  the  northern  boundary  of 
Afgnanistan. 

jess  than  a  year  before  we  hod  been  on  the  point  of  declaring  war 
with  Russia  because  of  her  active  interference  with  *  the  authority  of 
a  sovereign — our  protected  aUy— who  had  committed  no  offence*;' 
and  even  now  it  was  not  certain  that  peace  could  be  preserved,  by 
reason  of  the  outrageous  demands  made  by  the  Russian  members  of 
the  Boundary  Commission  as  to  the  direction  which  the  line  of 
delimitation  between  Russian  and  Afghan  territory  should  take. 

It  was  this  widening  of  our  responsibilities  which  prevented  me 
from  agreeing  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Defence  Committee, 
for  the  majority  of  the  members  laid  greater  stress  on  the  necessity 
for  constructing  numerous  fortifications,  than  upon  lines  of  com- 
munication, which  I  conceived  to  ba  gf  ||\|fimtely  fpef*-*^j;  jp^pnrtftncfl. 

*  Words  used  hy  Mr.  Gladstone  when  asking  for  a  vote  of  credit  for 
£6,500,000  for  special  pre|>arations  in  connection  >**ith  the  Afghan  difficulty. 
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as  affording  the  meanB  of  bringing  all  the  strat^ical  points  on  the 

frontier  into  direct  oommnnication  with  the  r^Iway  Bystom  of  India, 
and  enabling  ub  to  tnosB  our  troops  rapidly,  should  we  be  oalled  upon 
to  aid  Afghanialon  in  repelling  attack  {rom  a  foreign  Power. 

Fortifioationa,  of  the  nature  of  entrenched  positions,  were  no  doubt, 
to  BOme  extent,  neoesBory,  not  to  guard  against  our  immediate 
neighbourB,  for  experience  had  taught  ub  that  without  outside 
OBBistance  they  are  incapable  of  a  combined  movement,  but  for  the 
protection  of  such  depots  and  atorehooBes  as  would  have  to  be 
conEtmoted,  and  as  a  support  to  the  army  in  the  field. 

The  line  chosen  at  that  lime  for  an  advance  wae  by  Qaetta  and 
Kandahar.  In  the  first  instance,  therefore,  I  wended  my  way  to 
Baluchistan,  where  I  met  and  consulted  with  the  Governor- Qeneral's 
Agent,  Sir  Robert  Sondeman,  and  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Sind- 
Pishiii  Railway,  Brigadier-General  Browne.* 

We  together  ioBpected  the  Kwaja-Amran  range,  through  which  the 
Kohjak  tunnel  now  nms,  and  I  decided  that  the  best  position  for  an 
entrenched  eamp  was  to  the  rear  of  that  range,  in  the  space  between 
the  Takatu  and  Masbalik  mountains.  This  open  ground  was  less 
than  four  miles  brood ;  nature  had  mode  ila  flanka  perfectly  secure, 
and  in  front  was  a  network  of  ravines  capable  of  being  made  quite 
impassable  by  simply  flooding  them.  It  wae  unfortunate  that  the 
railway  had  been  marked  out  in  front  instead  of  in  rear  of  the 
Takatu  range,  and  that  its  construction  was  too  far  advanced  before 
the  question  of  defence  came  to  be  considered  to  admit  of  its  being 
altered,  otherwise  this  position  would  have  been  a  complete  protection 
for  the  line  of  rail  also. 

Having  come  to  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  measures  to  be  token 
for  meeting  the  ofienaive  and  defensive  requirements  of  Quetta  and 
the  Bolan  Pass,  I  turned  my  attention  to  Peshawar  and  the  Khyber 
Pass,  which  were  infinitely  more  difficult  to  deal  with,  because  of  the 
pohtical  oonsiderationa  involved. 

Over  the  whole  of  Baluchistan  we  had  entire  control,  so  that  in  the 
event  of  an  army  moving  in  that  direction  we  could  depend  upon  the 
reaourcea  of  the  country  being  at  our  disposal,  and  the  people 
remaining,  at  least,  neutral.  Rut  on  the  Peshawar  side  the  eiroum- 
stances  were  altogether  different:  the  tribes  were  hostile  to  a  degree, 
and  no  European's  life  was  safe  across  the  frontier.  Except  in  the 
Khyber  itself  (where  the  policy  of  eHtablishing  friendly  relations  with 
the  Afridis,  and  utilizing  them  to  keep  open  the  pass,  had  been  most 
successfully  practised  by  the  political  officer,  Lieutenant  -  Colonel 
Warburton),  we  could  not  depend  on  the  tribesmen  remaining  pasaive, 

*  TI10  late  ftf^or-General  Sir  Jameit  Hrowuc,  K.C.8.I.,  C.B.,  who,  like  Sir 
Robert  SBiidenian,  died  while  holding  the  iniportaut  and  responsible  position 
of  Goveruor-Genersl's  Agent  in  Bsluchistan. 
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much  leaa  helping  ua  if  wc  advanced  into  Afphftniab^g.  \\'hi]e,  should 
fui  army  atteinpt  to  invade  India  from  tliiLt  direction,  we  should  to  a 
certainty  have  every  man  of  tho  200,000  warlike  people  who  inhabit 
the  mountainoua  district  from  Chitral  to  Baluchietan  oombininf; 
againat  ua,  and  pouring  into  India  from  every  outlet. 

For  these  reasona  I  recorded  a  strong  opinion  in  opposition  to  the 
propoaals  of  the  Defence  Committee,  which  wore  in  favour  of  the 
construction  of  a  large  magazine  at  Feehawar  and  extensive  entrenched 
works  at  the  mouth  of  the  Khyber.  I  pointed  out  the  extreme  danger 
of  a  position  communication  with  which  could  be  cut  oS,  and  which 
could  be  more  or  less  easily  tiuTied,  for  it  was  clear  to  me  that  until 
wo  had  succeeded  in  inducing  the  border  tribes  to  be  on  friendly  terms 
with  us,  and  to  believe  that  their  interssta  were  identical  with  ours,  the 
Peshawar  valley  would  become  untenable  should  any  general  disturb- 
ance take  place ;  and  that,  instead  of  entrcnchmenta  close  to  the 
Khyber  Pass,  we  required  a  position  npon  which  the  ganiaons  of 
I'e^iawar  and  Kowshera  could  fait  back  and  await  the  arrival  of 
rein  f orcement  s. 

For  this  position  I  selected  a  apot  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Eiibul 
river,  between  Khairabad  and  the  Indus ;  it  commanded  the  passage 
of  the  latter  river,  and  could  easily  be  strengthened  by  defensive 
works  outside  the  old  fort  of  Attock. 

It  will  be  rertdily  understood  by  thoae  of  my  readers  who  have  any 
knowledge  of  our  North-West  Frontier,  or  are  interested  in  the 
question  of  the  defence  of  India,  that  other  routes  exist  between  the 
liolan  and  the  Khyber  Paaaes  which  might  be  mode  use  of  either  by 
an  anuy  invading  India,  or  by  a  force  sent  from  Indiiii  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Afghaniatan ;  and  by  auoh  it  vdH  probably  be  asked,  as  was 
the  case  when  my  recoumiendations  were  being  discussed,  why  I  did 
not  adviae  these  lines  to  be  similarly  gusj-ded.  My  reply  whs,  and  is, 
that  there  are  no  arsenals  or  depots  near  these  paaaoa  to  be  protected, 
as  at  Quetta  and  Rawul  Pindi ;  that  we  should  not  be  likely  to  use 
them  for  an  army  moving  into  Afghanistan ;  that,  although  small 
parties  of  the  enemy  might  come  by  them,  the  main  body  of  a  force 
operating  towards  India  is  bound  to  advance  by  the  Khyber,  tor  the 
reason  that  it  would  debouch  directly  on  highly  cultivated  country 
and  good  roada  leading  to  all  tlie  great  cities  of  the  Punjab ;  and 
finally  that,  even  if  our  finances  would  admit  of  the  construction  of 
such  a  long  line  of  forts,  it  would  be  impossible  for  our  limited  army 
to  supply  the  garrisons  tor  them. 

Having  completed  my  inspection  of  the  frontier,  I  returned  to  Simla 
and  drew  up  a  memorandum  declaring  the  conviction  I  had  arrived  at 
after  careful  deliberation,  that  the  improvement  of  our  conununicatiotu 
was  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  immediate  construction  of  forts 
and  entrenchments,  and  that,  while  I  would  not  spare  money  in 
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Btrengthening  well-defined  positions,  the  strategical  value  of  which  was 
unmistakable,  I  would  not  trouble  about  those  places  the  primary  im- 
portance of  fortifying  which  was  open  to  argument,  and  which  might 
never  be  required  to  be  defended ;  these,  I  contended,  might  be  left 
alone,  except  so  far  aa  to  make  a  careful  study  of  their  localities  and 
determine  how  they  could  best  be  taken  advantage  of  should  occasion 
require.  My  note  ended  with  the  following  words  :  >  Meanwhile  I 
would  push  OD  our  commonicationB  with  all  possible  speed;  we  must 
have  roads,  and  we  must  have  rRiI^p.Y9 ;  they  cannot  be  made  on  ehort 
notice,  and  every  rupee  spent  upon  them  now  will  renav  ua  tenfold 
hereafter.  Nothing  wiH  tend  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  frontier  so 
much  as  the  power  of  rapidly  concentrating  troops  on  any  threatened 
point,  and  nothing  will  strengthen  our  military  position  more  than  to 
open  onttho  country  and  improve  our  relations  with  the  frontier  tribes. 
There  are  no  better  civiUzers  than  roods  and  railways ;  and  although 
Bome  of  those  recommended  to  be  made  may  never  be  required  tor 
military  purposes,  they  will  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  civil 
power  in  tbe  administration  of  the  country.' 

Accompanying  this  paper  was  a  statement  of  the  defensive  works 
which,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  taken  in  hand  without  delay ;  also  of 
the  positions  which  requured  careful  study,  and  the  roads  and  rail- 
way's which  should  be  constructed,  to  make  the  scheme  of  defence 
complete. 

Seven  years  later,  when  I  gave  up  my  command  of  the  Army  in 
India,  I  had  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  left  our  North- 
West  Frontier  secure,  so  tar  as  it  was  possible  to  make  it  so,  hampered 
as  we  wore  by  wont  of  money.  The  necessary  fortifications  had  been 
completed,  schemes  tor  the  defence  of  the  various  less  important 
positions  had  been  prepared,  and  the  roods  and  roilwoys,  in  my  esti- 
mation of  snch  vast  importance,  had  either  been  finished  or  were  well 
advanced. 

Moreover,  our  position  with  regard  to  the  border  tribes  hod  gradually 
oome  to  be  better  understood,  and  it  had  been  realized  that  they  would 
be  a  powerful  support  to  whichever  side  might  be  able  to  count  upon 
their  aid  1  thu  nnlii-v  ot  keeping  them  at  arnj'B  ]pnytli  huA  hi-vr^  ftliar^. 
dnp^j.  ftn(|  thn  ftdvantShBeB  01  reciprocal  comtnimiiiftit.inn  were  becoming 
more  appreciated  by  them  and  by  us. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  these  results  could  be  achieved  without 
a  considerable  amount  of  opposition,  owing  partly  to  the  majority  of 
our  countrymen  (even  amongst  those  who  had  spent  the  greater  port 
of  their  lives  in  India)  failing  to  recognize  tbe  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  tbe  relative  positions  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  in  Asia,  and 
to  their  disbelief  in  the  steady  advance  of  Russia  towards  Afghanistan 
being  in  any  way  connected  with  India,  or  in  Bussia's  wish  or  power 


....li  v;ui  eiigfigoiiients. 


Happily,  iho  Viceroys  who  governed 
in-('lii<'f  were  not  juiiongst  thos(-  who 
t_)icv  had  no  co^m'tation.pf  Jjidia  hein^^ 
rcahzt-n  That  we  could  not  unconcernec 


was,  step  by  step,  creeping  closer  to  our 
circumstance,  too,  that,  for  the  first  fiv* 
Army  in  India,  I  had  as  my  military 
General  Sir  George  Chesney,  a  man  of  i 
judgment,  to  whose  cordial  support,  not 
all  my  efforts  to  promote  the  efficienc, 
was  very  greatly  indebted. 


CHAPTER  L: 

Many  interesting  and  important  qucstioi 
this  my  first  year  as  a  member  of  the 
pleasant  to  me  to  be  able  to  bring  before 
scheme  which  my  wife  had  had  very  mu< 
for  supplying  skilled  nursing  to  the  milit 
our  sick  soldiers  (ofHcers  and  men)  shoi 
nursing,  even  in  times  of  the  most  dar 
mercies  of  *  the  orderly  on  duty,'  who, 
reverse,  was  necessarily  utterly  untrained 
ments  of  sickness,  was  a  source  of  unha 
felt  as  a  cruel  want  by  many ;  but  whc 
subject  with  those  who  might  have  helpc 
posals  for  supplying  this  want  had  a! 


LADY  ROBERTS  OF  KANDAHAR. 

From 
a  iihUugraph  by  Mesari,  Johiuuii  aiui  /InffHiniiit. 
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consideratioQ  of  Oovemiaent.  This  time  hail  now  arrived,  and  almost 
directly  Lad;  Roberts  returned  to  India  in  IBBO  she  drew  up  a  scheme 
for  eupplying  lady  nuraes  to  the  military  hospitals  throughout  India, 
and  set  to  work  to  try  and  get  the  support  of  some  of  the  principal 
Medical  olficors.  To  her  great  joy,  hei  recommendations  were 
accepted  by  Lord  DufFerin  and  his  Counnl,  and  her  note  upon  the 
Bubject  was  sent  home  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  strongly  backed  up 
by  the  Government  of  India.  Lord  Cross  happily  viewed  the  matter 
in  a  favourable  light,  and  consented,  not  only  to  a  certain  number  of 
nurses  being  sent  out  the  following  year  as  an  experiment,  but  to  the 
whole  of  the  cost  of  the  movement  being  borne  by  the  State,  with  the 
exception  oE  the  provision  of  '  Homes  in  the  Hills '  for  the  nursing 
sisters  as  health  resorts,  and  to  prevent  the  expense  to  Government  of 
their  having  to  be  sent  home  on  sick'leave  when  worn  out  by  their 
trying  work  in  the  plains.  The  Secretary  of  State,  however,  declared 
these  '  Homes  '  to  be  '  an  important  part '  of  the  nursing  scheme,  '  and 
indispensable  to  its  practical  working,'  but  considered  that  they  should 
be  provided  by  private  subscription,  a  condition  my  wife  undertook  to 
carry  out.  She  appealed  to  the  Army  in  India  to  help  her,  and  with 
scarcely  an  exception  every  regiment  and  battery  generously  responded 
— even  the  private  soldiers  subscribed  largely  in  proportion  to  their 
small  means— BO  that  by  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  my  wife 
was  able  to  set  about  purchasing  and  building  suitable  houses. 

'  Homes  '  were  established  at  Murree,  Kaaauli  and  Quetta,  in 
Bengal,  and  at  Wellington*  in  Uadras,  and  by  making  a  further 
appeal  to  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  with  the  assistance  of  kind  and 
liberal  friends  in  England  and  India,  and  the  proceedH  of  various  enter- 
tainments. Lady  Roberts  was  able  to  supply,  in  connexion  with  the 
*  Homes '  at  Murree  and  Easauli,  wards  for  the  reception  of  sick 
officers,  with  a  staff  of  nursest  <n  attendance,  whoso  salaries,  passages, 
etc.,  are  all  paid  out  of  '  Lady  Roberta's  Fund.'  My  wife  was  induced 
to  do  this  from  having  known  many  young  officers  succumb  owing  to 
wont  of  care  and  improper  food  at  hotels  or  clubs  on  being  sent  to  the 
Hills  after  a  hard  fight  for  life  in  the  plains,  if  they  were  not  fortunate 
enough  to  have  personal  friends  to  look  after  them.  Although  it  is 
anticipating  events,  I  may  as  well  say  here  that  the  nursing  experiment 
proved  a  complete  success,  and  now  every  large  military  hospital  in 
India  has  its  staff  of  nurses,  and  there  ore  altogether  4  superintendents, 

•  Thfl  honiea  at  Quetta  and  Wellington  were  eventually  taken  over  liy 
Gaveronieut,  sud  Ledy  Roberts'  nurses,  nho  worked  in  the  military  hospitals 
St  these  stations,  were  reiilaced  by  Government  uurses  when  the  mcrease  to 
the  Anny  Nursing  Service  admitted  of  this  being  done. 

t  When  the  '  Honiea  in  tlio  Hills  '  are  cloecd  during  the  cold  mouths,  Uirse 
nurses  attend  sick  officers  in  their  o«ni  houses  to  the  plains,  free  of  utiarge 
eioept  travelling  expenNs. 

68-a 
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9  deputy  BUpcrintondentB,  and  89  aui-Bing  waMn,  in  India.  There  are 
many  more  wanted  in  the  smaller  etationa,  where  there  ia  often  great 
lOBB  of  life  from  lack  of  proper  nursing,  and  surely,  as  my  wife  pointed 
out  in  her  first  appeal,  '  when  one  considers  what  an  expensive  artiole 
the  British  soldier  is,  costing,  as  he  does,  j£100  before  landing  in  India, 
it  seems  certain  that  on  the  score  of  economy  alone,  altogether  setting 
aside  the  humane  aspect  of  the  question,  it  is  well  worth  the  State's 
while  to  provide  him  with  the  skilled  nursing  care  '  which  has  up  to 
now  saved  so  many  lives. 

That  ofhcers  as  well  as  men  might  benefit  by  the  devotion  of  the 
'nursing  sister,'  I  was  able  to  arrange  in  all  the  large  hospitals  for 
some  room,  or  rooms,  used  until  then  for  other  purposes,  to  be  appro- 
priated for  an  oflicen'  ward  or  wards,  and  these  have  proved  a  great 
boon  to  the  younger  officers  whose  income  does  not  admit  of  their 
obtaining  the  expensive  care  of  a  nurse  from  one  of  the  large  civil 
hospitale  in  the  Presidency  towns. 

The  next  most  interesting  question,  and  also  the  most  pressing, 
which  had  to  be  considered  by  the  Viceroy's  CouncU  during  the 
summer  of  1886,  was  the  pacification  of  Upper  Burma.  People  in 
England  had  expressed  surprise  at  this  being  so  long  delayed.  It  is 
extremely  easy,  however,  to  eit  at  home  and  talk  of  what  should  be 
done,  but  very  difficult  to  say  how  to  do  it,  and  more  difficult  still  to 
carry  it  out.  To  estabhsh  law  and  order  in  a  ooontry  nearly  as  large 
as  France,  in  which  dacoity  is  looked  upon  as  an  honourable  profession, 
would  bo  no  light  task  even  in  Em^pe  :  but  when  the  country  to  bo 
settled  has  a  deadly  climate  for  several  months  in  the  year,  is  covered 
to  a  groat  extent  with  jungle,  and  is  without  a  vestige  of  a  road,  the 
task  assumes  gigantic  proportions.  In  Upper  Burma  the  garrison  was 
only  Hufficicnt  to  keep  open  communication  along  the  line  of  the 
Irrawoddy,  and,  f.n  ^ilH  in  t.hp  p|nlpftpftH^ii|ifint  nf  tVin  aitnatinn^  di^- 
afTeetion  had  spread  to  Lower  Burma,  and  diHtiirhmic^H  hnjl  broken 
out  m  the  almost  unknown  district  between  Upper  Bunna  ant'  ^ilflriT 

It  was  arranged  to  send  strong  reinforcements  to  Uurma  so  soon  as 
the  unhealthy  season  should  bo  over  and  it  would  be  safe  for  the  troops 
to  go  there,  and  Lieutenant- General  Sir  Herbert  UacpherBon  (who  had 
succeeded  me  as  Commander  in- Chief  in  Madras)  was  directed  to 
proceed  thither. 

In  October  my  wife  and  I,  with  some  of  my  staff,  started  from  Simla 
on  a  trip  across  the  Hills,  with  the  object  of  inspecting  the  stations  of 
Uhurmsala  and  Ualhousic  before  it  was  cool  enough  to  begin  my 
winter  tour  in  the  plains.  Wo  crossed  t)ie  Jalaurie  Pass,  between 
11,000  and  12,000  feet  high,  and  travelling  through  the  beautiful  Knlu 
valley  and  over  the  Bubbu  mountain,  we  finally  arrived  at  Palampur, 
the  centre  of  the  tea  industry  in  the  Kangra  valley.  Having  been  cat 
off  from  telegraphic  communicatioD  for  some  time,  we  went  straight 
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to  the  telegraph-office  for  news,  and  fonnd  at  the  moment  a  meBsage 
being  deciphered  which  brought  me  the  terribly  sad  intormation  that 
General  Macpberaon  had  died  of  ferer  in  Burma.  In  him  the  countrj 
bad  lost  a  good  soldier,  and  I  a  friend  and  comrade  for  whom  I  had  a 
great  regard  and  admiration.  We  were  discuasing  his  untimelj  end, 
and  1  was  considering  who  should  replace  him,  when  a  aecond  message 
Bfrived.  This  was  from  Lord  DufTorin,  telling  me  that  he  wished  me 
to  transfer  my  Head-Quarters  to  Burma,  and  arrange  to  remain  there 
until  'the  neck  of  the  businesB  was  broken.' 

I  hurried  to  Calcutta,  embarked  in  the  first  mail-steamer,  and  landed 
at  Bangoon  on  the  9th  November. 

Sir  Charles  Bernard  (the  Chief  Commissioner)  and  General  White 
had  done  well  under  very  diiGcult  circumstances  ;  but  owing  partly  to 
large  districts  being  impaBsablc  from  months  of  heavy  rain,  and  partly 
to  the  change  in  Commanders,  unavoidable  inaetion  had  been  forced 
upon  our  troops,  and  the  dacoits  had  in  consequence  made  head 
against  us. 

Having  been  in  constant  correspondence  with  General  White,  I  had 
been  kept  informed  of  hie  plans,  and,  as  bis  responsible  Chief,  I  had 
approved  of  them  ;  I  therefore  had  the  somewhat  complicated  military 
situation  at  my  fingers'  ends,  and  did  not  need  to  lose  a  single  day  in 
arranging  for  a  series  of  combined  movements  being  carried  on  all 
over  the  country. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  recently  arrived  reinforcements  would  be 
sufHcient  for  all  requirements,  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the 
difficulties  connected  with  the  pacification  of  Burma  had  been  under- 
rated, and  that,  in  addition  to  more  troops,  an  efficient  civil  administra- 
tion  would  have  to  be  provided,  to  take  the  place  of  mihtary  authority 
SO  soon  as  anything  like  organized  resistance  had  been  crushed  ;  for  to 
deal  with  ordinary  robbers  I  conceived  to  be  work  more  suited  to  police 
than  to  soldiers.  Upwards  of  thirty  years'  eiporienee  had  proved  that 
the  Burmese  could  not  be  relied  upon  tor  this  kind  of  service ;  I  there- 
fore recommended  that  a  large  body  of  police  should  be  nueed  in  India 
without  delay,  and  given  a  semi-military  organtxation,  and  in  the 
meantime  I  asked  tor,  and  was  given,  five  additional  regiments. 

I  felt  very  confident  of  success,  for  I  had  taken  great  care  in  the 
selection  of  the  brigade  commanders  and  staff  officers,  and  I  knew  the 
troops  could  be  depended  upon  in  any  emergency  that  weis  likely  to 
arise.  Nevertheless,  as  the  work  they  would  have  to  perform  was  of 
rather  an  unusual  character,  irksome  as  well  as  diflicult,  I  thought  it 
advisable  to  issue  some  general  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  the 
oflirers  in  command  of  the  different  columns.*  These  instructions 
were  carried  out  so  intelligently,  and  the  troops  did  such  good  service, 

*  These  instruotituis  are  given  in  the  Appendii. 
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eapecially  b,  very  fine  body  of  Mounted  Inrontry  rtuaed  and  organised 
by  Major  SymoDB,  of  the  South  Wales  Borderers,  that  betoro  I  returned 
to  India  in  Fobruaxj,  [{ifi?.  I  was  able  to  report  that  the  country  was 
gradually  becoming  quiet  afld  the  Eurmeee  reconciled  to  our  rule. 
MoBt  of  the  principal  dacoit  leaders  had  been  killed  or  captured,  and 
villages  which  had  been  in  their  hands  for  months  were  being  re- 
occupied  by  their  legitimate  inhabitants  ;  caravans  were  coming  into 
Man dalay  almost  daily  from  diatricta  on  the  Chinese  borders;  eontraots 
for  making  roads  were  readily  taken  up,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  In 
obttuning  labour  for  the  nulway  then  being  constructed  between  Lower 
Burma  and  Mandalay,  the  first  sod  of  which  was  turned  within  a 
month  of  my  arrival  at  that  place. 

In  achieving  these  satisfactory  results  I  was  materially  aided  by 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  Sir  Charles  Bernard  and  the  civil  officers 
serving  under  him ;  while  the  entire  absence  of  fanaticism  amongst  the 
Burmese,  and  their  cheerful,  happy  natures,  facilitated  our  interoonrse 
with  them.  I  received,  besides,  most  valuable  assistance  from  tho 
Buddhist  Poonghie;  or  monks,  with  many  of  whom  I  made  frienda. 
From  the  fact  that  education,  secular  and  religious,  is  imparled  by 
these  monks,  and  that  every  male,  from  the  King  to  the  humblest 
peasant,  was  obliged  to  enter  a  monastery  and  wear  the  saffron  garb  of 
a  monk  for  a  certain  period,  the  priesthood  had  enormous  influence 
with  the  Burmese.  There  are  no  hereditary  Chiefs  or  Nobles  in 
Burma,  the  Poongkiea  being  the  advisers  of  the  people  and  the  centre 
round  which  Native  society  revolves. 

Our  occupation  of  Upper  Burma  was  necessarily  a  great  blow  to  the 
Buddhist  priesthood,  for  many  of  the  monasteries*  wore  kept  up 
entirely  by  the  King,  Queen,  and  Ministers  of  State  ;  and,  as  it  was 
most  advisable  to  have  the  influence  of  the  monks  in  our  favour,  I 
recommended  that  a  monthly  stipend  should  be  paid  to  the  Archbuhop 
and  two  senior  Bishops  of  Mandalay,  They  showed  their  gratitude  by 
doing  all  thoy  could  to  help  me,  and  when  I  was  leat'ing  the  country 
the  old  Tliatluinabain  (Archbishop)  accompanied  rae  as  far  aa 
Kangoon.  We  corresponded  till  his  death,  and  I  still  hear  occasionally 
from  one  or  other  of  my  Poongkie  friends. 

I  remained  only  a  short  time  in  Calcutta  on  my  return  to  India,  and 
then  started  off  again  for  the  North-West  Frontier,  in  company  with 
General  Chesney,  who  had  previously  expressed  his  general  concurrence 
in  ray  defence  proposals,  but  was  anxious  to  see  ibe  several  positions 
and  judge  for  himself,  from  on  Engineer's  point  of  view,  of  their 
suitability  to  be  treated  as  I  suggested.  It  was  a  great  source  of  con- 
tentment to  me  to  find  that  the  sites  chosen  and  the  style  of  entrench- 
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meotB  I  had  advocated  commended  themselveH  to  mj  expert  com- 
panion. 

Simla  wafi  more  than  usually  gay  during  the  summer  of  1887,  in  oon- 
sequence  of  the  Dumeroue  eDterteinmeDts  given  in  celebrfttton  of  Her 
Majesty's  Jubilee.  We  had  just  added  a  ballroom  to  '  Snowdon,"  and 
we  inaugurated  its  opening  by  a  fancy  ball  on  the  2lBt  June,  in  honour 
of  the  auspicious  anniversary. 

My  name  appeared  in  the  Jubilee  OazetU  as  having  been  given  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Indian  Empire,  but  what  1  valued  still  more  was 
the  acceptance  by  the  Government  of  India  of  my  strong  recommenda- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  a  Club  or  Institute  in  every  British 
regiment  and  battery  in  India.  In  urging  that  this  measure  should  be 
favourably  considered,  I  had  aaiA  that  the  British  Army  in  ladia  could 
have  no  better  or  more  generally  beneficial  memorial  of  the  Queen's 
Jubilee  than  the  aboUtion  of  that  relic  of  barbarism,  the  canteen,  and 
its  supersession  by  an  Institute,  in  which  the  soldier  would  have  under 
the  same  roof  a  reading-room,  recreation  room,  and  a  decently- 
managed  refreshment-room. 

Lord  Duffcrin's  Government  met  my  views  in  the  most  liberal  sinrit, 
and  with  the  sanction  of  Lord  Cross  '  The  Regimental  Institute ' 
became  a  recognized  CBlablishment,  a  fact  which  my  colleagues  in 
Council  referred  to  as  a  second  Jubilee  honour  for  me  ! 

At  a  time  when  nearly  every  soldier  could  read  and  write,  and  when 
we  hoped  to  attract  to  the  army  men  of  a  better  stamp  and  more 
respectable  antecedents  than  those  of  which  it  was  composed  in  '  the 
good  old  days,'  it  appeared  to  mo  a  humiliating  anachronism  that  the 
degrading  system  of  the  canteen  should  still  prevaU,  and  that  it  weis 
impossible  for  any  man  to  rettun  his  self-respect  if  he  were  driven  to 
take  his  glass  of  beer  under  the  rules  by  which  regimental  canteens 
were  governed.  I  beUeved,  too,  that  the  more  the  status  of  the  rank 
and  file  could  be  raised,  and  the  greater  the  efforts  made  to  provide 
them  with  rational  recreation  and  occupation  in  their  leisure  hours,  the 
less  there  would  be  of  drunkenness,  and  conseiiuently  of  crime,  the  less 
immorality  and  the  greater  tlie  number  of  efficient  soldiers  in  the  army. 
Funds  having  been  granted,  a  scheme  was  drawn  up  for  the  erection 
of  buildings  and  for  the  management  of  the  Institutes,  Canteens  were 
reduced  in  size,  and  such  attractions  as  musical  instruments  were 
removed  to  the  recreation-rooms  \  the  name  '  liquor  bar  '  was  substi- 
tuted for  that  of  'canteen,'  and,  tliat  there  should  be  no  excuse  for  fre- 
quenting the  '  liquor  bar,'  I  authorized  a  moderate  and  limited  amount 
of  beer  to  be  served,  if  required,  with  the  men's  suppers  in  the  refresh- 
ment-room™ an  arrangement  which  has  been  followed  by  the  happiest 
results. 

At  first  it  was  thought  that  these  changes  would  cause  a  great  falling 
off  in  regimental  funds,  but  experience  hoe  proved  the  reverse.     With 
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good  management,  the  profits  from  the  coffee- shop  and  the  soda-water 
manufactory  far  exceed  those  to  be  derived  from  the  canteen,  and  this 
without  permitting  anyone  outside  the  regiment  to  purchase  from  the 
cofifee-shop  and  without  interfering  at  all  with  local  tradesmen. 

Another  measure  which  I  succeeded  in  carrying  through  the  same 
year  was  the  amalgamation  of  the  various  sectarian  societies  that 
existed  in  India  for  the  prevention  of  drunkenness  in  the  army  into  one 
undenominational  society,  under  the  name  of  the  Army  Temperance 
Association,  which  I  hoped  would  admit  of  more  imited  action  and  a 
more  advantageous  use  of  funds,  besides  making  it  easier  for  the 
Government  to  assist  the  movement.  The  different  religious  and  *  total 
abstinence  *  associations  had  no  doubt  done  much  towards  the  object 
they  had  in  view,  but  their  work  was  necessarily  spasmodic,  and  being 
carried  on  independently  of  regimental  authority,  it  was  not  always 
looked  upon  with  favour  by  officers. 

There  was  of  necessity  at  first  a  good  deal  of  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  promoters  of  the  older  societies,  but  those  who  were  loudest  in 
denouncing  my  proposals  soon  came  to  understand  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  constitution  of  the  Army  Temperance  Association  which 
could  in  any  way  interfere  with  total  abstinence,  and  that  the  only 
difference  between  their  systems  and  mine  consisted  in  mine  being 
regimental  in  its  character,  and  including  men  for  whom  it  was  not 
necessary  or  expedient  to  forego  stimulants  altogether,  but  who  ear- 
nestly desired  to  lead  temperate  Uves,  and  to  be  strengthened  in  their 
resolve  by  being  allowed  to  share  in  the  advantages  of  the  new 
Institution. 

To  make  the  movement  a  complete  success,  it  was  above  all  things 
important  to  secure  the  active  co-operation  of  the  ministers  of  the 
various  religions.  To  this  end  I  addressed  the  heads  of  the  different 
churches,  explaining  my  reasons  and  the  results  I  hoped  to  attain  in 
establishing  the  amalgamated  association,  and  I  invited  them  to  testify 
their  approval  of  the  scheme  by  becoming  patrons  of  it.  With  two 
exceptions,  the  dignitaries  to  whom  I  appealed  accepted  my  invitation, 
and  expressed  sympathy  with  my  aims  and  efforts,  an  encouragement 
I  had  hardly  dared  to  hope  for,  and  a  proof  of  liberal-mindedness  on 
the  part  of  the  prelates  which  was  extremely  refreshing. 

The  Government  of  India  were  good  enough  to  sanction  the  allot- 
ment of  a  separate  room  in  each  soldiers'  Institute  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  Association,  where  alcohol  in  any  shape  was  not  admitted, 
and  to  the  grant  of  this  room  I  attribute,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
success  of  the  undertaking.  The  success  was  proved  by  the  fact  that, 
when  I  left  India,  nearly  one  third  of  the  70,000  British  soldiers  in 
that  country  were  members  or  honorary  members  of  the  Army  Tem- 
perance Association. 
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CHAPTER  LXVII. 

In  December  I  made  a.  proloDged  tour  along  tbe  North-West  Frontier, 
accompanied  by  my  wife,  who  was  greatly  delighted  at  being  able  at 
last  to  see  many  places  and  meet  many  people  of  whom  she  had  often 
heard  me  speak.  Part  of  this  trip  was  made  in  company  with  the 
Viceroy  and  Lady  Dufforin,  who  Tisited  all  the  principal  stations  on 
the  frontier,  including  Quetta.  I  rode  with  Lord  Dufferin  through  the 
Ehyber  Pass,  and  to  the  top  of  the  Ewaja  Amran  range,  our  visit  to 
this  latter  point  resulting,  as  I  earnestly  hoped  it  would,  in  His 
Excellency  being  coniinced  by  personal  inspection  of  the  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  making  the  Kohjak  tunnel,  and  of  the  necessity  fur  our 
endeavouring  to  cultivate  more  friendly  relations  with  the  border 
tribes  We  ended  this  very  enjoyable  tour  at  Kawal  Pindi  in  order  to 
be  present  at  the  winding-up  of  a  Cavalry  Camp  of  Exercise  in  the 
neigh bonrhood.  There  were  assembled  together  under  the  direction 
of  Major-General  Luck  one  regiment  of  British  and  eight  regiments  of 
Native  Cavalry,  with  two  batteries  of  Hoyal  Horee  Artillery,  and  it  was 
a  pretty  sight,  their  advance  at  full  gallop,  and  the  halt,  as  of  one  man, 
of  that  long  lino  of  Cavalry  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Viceroy,  for  the 
Boyal  salute.  The  spectators  were  much  impressed  with  Lord  Dufierin's 
nerve  in  being  able  to  remain  perfectly  calm  and  still  on  his  horse  in 
the  face  of  such  an  onslaught,  and  it  certainly  did  seem  rather  close 
quarters  ;  but  General  Luck  knew  his  regiments,  and  had  confidence 
in  his  men,  and  we  knew  General  Luck. 

In  the  early  part  of  1868  I  visited  all  the  chief  military  stations  in 
the  Bengal  Presidency,  and  attended  Camps  of  Exercise  for  all  arms, 
held  at  Rawal  Pindi,  Uuiballa,  Meerut,  and  Lucknow,  before  going  to 
Calcutta  for  the  usual  discussion  on  the  Budget ;  after  which  the 
Oovemment  generally  breaks  up  for  the  hot  weather,  and  assembles  in 
Simla  two  or  three  weeks  later. 

Diuing  1887  and  1888  much  useful  work  was  got  through  by  the 
Defence  Committee,  and  by  another  Committee  which  was  assembled 
for  the  consideration  of  all  questions  bearing  upon  the  niobihzation  of 
the  army.  As  Commander-in' Chief  I  presided  over  both,  and  was 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  secure  as  my  secretaries  two  officers  of 
exceptional  abihty.  Lieutenant -Colon  el  W,  Nicholson,  R.E.,  for  defence, 
and  Lieutenant -Colonel  E.  Ellos,  R.A.,  for  mobilization.  It  was  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  Colonel  Nicholson's  clearsighted  judgment  on 
the  many  knotty  questions  which  came  before  us,  and  to  his  technical 
knowledge,  that  the  schemes  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier,  and  for 
the  ports  of  Bombay,  Karachi,  Calcutta,  Rangoon  and  Madras,  were 
carried  out  so  rapidly,  thoroughly  and  economically  as  they  were  ;* 

'  The  total  cost  of  the  coast  and  frootier  defencei  tunoliDted  t«  the  very 
luodcrate  sum  of  live  crorcs  of  rupees,  or  about  three  aud  a  half  milUons  sterling. 
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and  with  ref^rd  to  measures  for  reodering  the  army  mobile,  Colonel 
EllsB  proved  himself  equEilly  capable  and  proetJeaL  The  Seeretaxy  to 
Govermnent  in  the  Military  Department,  Major-General  Edwin  CoUen, 
was  a  particularly  helpful  member  of  the  Committees*  from  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  various  subjects  which  had  to  be  discuased. 

If  my  readers  have  had  the  patience  to  follow  in  detail  the  several 
campaigns  in  which  I  took  part,  they  will  have  grasped  the  fact  that 
our  greatest  difficulties  on  all  occasions  arose  from  the  want  of  a 
properly  organized  Transport  Department,  and  they  will  understand 
that  I  was  able  to  make  this  very  apparent  when  the  necessity  for 
mobilizing  rapidly  only  one  Army  Corps  came  to  be  seriously  con- 
sidered. We  were  able  to  demonstrate  conclusively  the  impossibility 
of  putting  a  force  into  the  field,  sufficiently  strong  to  cope  with  a 
European  enemy,  without  a  considerable  increase  to  the  existing 
number  of  transport  animals,  and  without  some  description  of  light 
cart  strong  enough  to  stand  the  rough  work  of  a  campaign  in  a  country 
without  roads ;  for  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  the  autumn  of 
1860,  when  I  left  Kandahar,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have  picked 
out  the  road  thence  to  Quetta,  and  onward  to  Sibi,  a  distance  oE  200 
miles,  with  no  other  guide  than  that  of  the  line  of  dead  animals  and 
broken-down  carts  left  behind  by  the  several  columns  and  convoys 
that  had  marched  into  Afghanistan  by  that  route. 

Soon  after  I  took  over  the  command  of  the  Army  in  India,  while 
voyaging  to  Burma,  I  bad  brought  this  most  pressing  question  of 
transport  to  the  notice  of  Lord  DufTerin,  who,  with  his  usual  quick 
appreciation  of  a  situation,  at  once  fully  recognized  its  urgency,  and 
promised  to  give  me  all  possible  help  in  my  endeavour  to  render  the 
army  mobile — a  promise  which  he  amply  fulfilled  by  taking  a  keen 
personal  interest  tn  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee,  and  giving  his 
hearty  support  to  our  various  reconmiondations.f 

Our  labours  resulted  in  several  thousand  good  pack  animals  (chiefly 
mules)  being  purchased,  and  information  collected  and  recorded  as  to 
the  districts  where  others  could  be  rapidly  procured  in  case  of  emergency. 
A  transport  service  was  established,  for  which  ofilcers  had  to  go  through 


when  the  report  of  the  Mobilizstion  Committee  was  submitted  to  the 
Viceroy,  be  r«conIed  a  niinuto  expressing  his  '  nana  admiration  of  the 
manner  iu  which  the  arduous  duty  had  been  conducted,'  and  '  his  behof  tliat 
na  scheme  of  a  similar  deacrijition  had  ever  been  worked  out  with  greater 
thoroughuess,  in  more  detail,  and  with  clearer  apiireliension  of  the  ends  to  he 
accomplished.'  He  concluded  by  conveying  to  the  incnibers  an  expression 
of  his  great  satieraction  at  what  had  been  done,  and  recording  that  '  the  result 
of  the  Conimittoe'a  Ulwura  ia  a  niagnifioent  monument  of  industry  and  pro- 
fessional ability.' 
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a  regular  coarse  of  iostmotion,  and  poaH  an  eutmmation  in  the  loading 
and  general  management  of  the  onimala.  A  prize  was  offered  for  a 
strong,  Qseful  light  cart ;  and  when  the  most  suitable  had  been  selected, 
large  numbers  were  mode  up  of  the  some  pattern.*  The  constitution 
of  two  Army  Corps,  to  be  in  readiness  for  taking  the  field  on  short 
notice,  was  decided  upon,  and  the  units  to  form  the  several  divisions 
and  brigades  were  told  off  and  provided  with  the  necesBory  equipment. 
A  railway  time -table  wa»  prepared,  giving  the  hours  at  which  the 
troops  should  leave  their  stations  so  as  to  avoid  any  block  m  rouU. 
Special  platforms  were  constructed  for  training  and  detraining  Cavalry 
and  Artillery,  and  storehouses  were  erected  and  stocked  at  those 
stations  where  road  marching  would  probably  commence.  Finally,  the 
conclusions  we  had  arrived  at  were  embodied  in  a  manual  entitled 
'  General  Kegulations  tor  Mobilization.'  It  woe  extremely  gratifying 
to  me  to  learn  from  India  that  this  manual,  with  such  additions  and 
alterations  as  our  subsequent  experience  in  Burma  and  various  frontier 
expeditions  proved  would  bo  advantageous,  was  the  guide  by  which  the 
Chitrol  relieving  force  waa  laat  year  bo  expeditiously  and  completely 
equipped  and  despatched. 

Of  the  many  subjectB  discussed  and  measures  adopted  during  this, 
the  last  year  of  Lord  Dufferin's  Viceroyalty,  I  think  the  scheme  for 
utilizing  the  armies  of  Native  States,  as  an  auxiliary  force  for  the 
service  of  the  Empire,  was  the  most  important  both  from  a  poUtical  and 
military  point  of  view. 

The  idea  was,  in  the  first  instance,  propounded  by  Lord  Lytton,  who 
appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  questioa  I 
waa  a  member  of  that  committee,  but  at  that  time  I,  in  common  with 
many  athers,  was  doubtful  aa  to  the  wisdom  of  encourai-ing  a  hig^ 
state  of  efficiency  amongst  the  troops  ol  inrtpimnilpnt  StH.|<iB  :  the  excel- 


ingat  the  troops  ( 
lone  by  the  Nati 


ork,  however,  done  by  the  Native  Contingent  I  had  with  i: 
Kuram,  and  the  genuine  desire  of  all  ranks  to  be  allowed  to  servo  si 
by  side  with  our  own  soldiers,  together  with  the  unmistakable  spirit  of 

•  Stateniput  of  trans[iort  (arriage  inaintaiiied  in  India  in  the  yeara  1878 
and  1B93  for  military  puqioaes,  exclusive  of  wiimali*  registored  lij  the  civil 
autliorities  ou  the  latter  datP,  and  liable  to  \>e  I'cqiiisitioued  in  tinje  of  war  : 
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that  we  Imd  now  little  to  fear  from  internal  trouble  so  I 
nient  continued  just  and  sympathetic,  but  that,  on  t 
could  not  expect  to  remain  free  from  outside  intcrfe 
would  be  wise  to  prepare  ourselves  for  a  stru^jgle  wh 
must  be  aware,  1  consider  to  be  inevitable  in  the  end 
much,  and  may  still  do  more,  to  delay  it,  but  when  tl 
it  will  be  incumbent  upon  us,  both  for  political  and 
to  make  use  of  all  the  troops  and  war  material  that 
can  place  at  our  disposal,  and  it  is  therefore  to  our  ad 
both  as  efficient  and  useful  as  possible. 

The  subject  was,  of  course,  most  delicate  and  compl 
treated  with  the  greatest  caution,  for  not  only  was  the 
to  materially  strengthen  our  military  position  in  Indi 
vinced  it  was  politically  sound,  and  likely  to  be  genen 
the  Native  Bulers,  provided  we  studied  their  wishes, 
not  to  offend  their  prejudices  and  susceptibilities  by  ui 
ference. 

It  was  very  satisfactory  to  find  how  cordially  the  ( 
to  Lord  Dufferin*8  proposals,  and  extremely  interest! 
steady  improvement  in  their  armies  under  the  guide 
selected  British  officers.  Substantial  results  have  been  e 
valuable  help  having  been  afforded  to  the  Chitral  ei 
transport  trains  organized  by  the  Maharajas  of  Gwalior 
by  the  gallantry  of  the  Imperial  Service  Troops  belong] 
ness  the  Maharaja  of  Kashmir  at  Hunza-Naga  and  duri 
relief  of  Chitral. 

Two  minor  expeditions  took  place  this  year:  one  i 
betans  in  retaliation  for  their  having  invaded  the  terri 
the  Raja  of  Sikim  ;   the  other  to  punish  the  Black  Mo 

thft  Tnn»»/^'»»  '»'  *■ T^    •  •  •   •        — 
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by  Lord  Lfuudowne,  one  of  whose  earliest  communications  to  me 
rejoiced  my  heart,  for  in  it  His  Excellency  inquired  whether  anything 
eould  be  done  towards  improving  our  relations  with  the  frontier  tribes. 
This  augured  well  for  the  abandonment  of  the  traditional,  selfish,  and, 

deavonrs  would  at  last  be  made  to  turn  the  tribesmen  into  friendly 
neiphbowre.  to  their  advantaee  ami  ny^-nK.  inatniul  of  being  obliged  to 
have  recnnrafi  In  iiwleaa  blockftdeH  or  cnnHtAnt  and  Bximnsive  OTPedl- 
tinna  for  t.hnjr  piitii.^>)[ppiit.  or  else  to  induce  them  to  refrain  from 
troubling  us  by  the  payment  of  a  heavy  blackmail. 

After  a  visit  to  the  frontier  in  the  autumn  to  see  how  the  defences 
were  advancing,  I  attended  a  Cavalry  Camp  of  Eieroise  at  Delhi,  and 
an  Artillery  Practice  Camp  at  Gurgoon,  and  then  went  to  MeeruC  to  bo 
present  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Bengal  Presidency  Bi fie  Association, 
which  was  most  interesting  and  successfuL  We  apent  Christmas  in 
camp — the  first  Christmas  we  had  all  been  together  for  ten  years. 
Our  boy,  having  left  Eton,  came  out  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  with 
a  tutor,  to  be  with  us  for  eighteen  months  before  entering  Sandhurst. 

At  the  end  of  December  I  proceeded  to  Calcutta  rather  earlier  than 
usual,  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  new  Viceroy,  and  in  January  of  the 
following  year.  Accompanied  by  my  wife  and  daughter,  I  started  off  on 
B  long  tour  to  inspect  the  local  regiments  in  Central  India  and  Rajpu- 
tana,  and  to  ascertain  what  progress  had  been  made  in  organizing  the 
Imperial  Senice  Troops  in  that  part  of  India, 

Did  space  permit,  I  should  like  to  tell  my  readers  of  the  beauties  of 
Udaipur  and  the  magnificent  hospitality  accorded  to  us  there,  as  well  as 
at  Bhopal,  Jodhpur,  Jaipur,  and  Ulwar,  but,  if  I  once  began,  it  would 
be  difiicult  to  stop,  and  I  feel  I  have  already  mode  an  unconscionably 
heavy  demand  on  the  interest  of  the  public  in  things  Indian,  and  must 
soon  ceaae  my  '  labour  of  love.'  I  must  therefore  confine  myself  to 
those  subjects  which  I  am  desirous  should  be  better  understood  in 
England  than  they  generally  are. 

UpOD  seeing  the  troops  of  the  Begum  of  Bhopal  and  the  Maharana 
of  Udaipur,  I  recommended  that  Their  Highnesses  should  be  invited  to 
allow  their  share  of  Imperial  defence  to  toko  the  form  of  paying  for 
the  services  of  an  increased  number  of  officers  with  their  respective 
local  corpB,'^  for  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  make  any 
useful  addition  to  our  strength  out  of  the  material  of  which  their  small 

*  According  to  treaty,  tlie  Blioiial  State  pays  nearly  two  lakhs  of  riijiees  a 
year  towards  the  coat  of  the  local  battalion  maintained,  by  tlie  Britisli  fioveni- 
nient  for  the  purpoae  of  keepinc  order  within  tlie  State  itself.  Tlifl  battalion, 
however,  has  only  four,  insUad  of  eight,  British  officers,  and  it  appeared  to 
Die  only  reasonable  that  the  Begum  should  be  invited  to  jiay  tlie  additional 
amount  necessary  to  make  the  battaliou  as  eflicient  as  the  rest  of  the  Native 
army,  as  a  '  premium  of  insurance  '  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  which  Her 
Highnesa's  State  enjoys  uuder  our  [>rotcction,  and  as  her  quota  towards  the 
general  scheme  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire. 
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armies  were  composed.  The  mea  were  relies  of  a  past  age,  fit  only  for 
[>olice  purposes,  and  it  would  have  been  a  waste  of  time  and  money  to 
give  theui  any  special  training.  My  recommendation,  however,  was 
not  accepted,  and  neither  of  these  States  takes  any  part  in  the  defence 

At  Jodhpur,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  splendid  material,  and  a 
most  useful  force  was  being  orgsnized  by  the  Maharaja's  brother, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Fertap  Sing,  himself  a  Rajput,  and  of  the 
bluest  blood  of  India.  The  Cavalry  were  specially  fine.  The  gallant 
Rajput  horsemen  of  Jodhpur  had  always  been  famous  tor  their  chival- 
rous bravery,  unswerving  fidelity,  and  fearless  self-devotion  in  their 
wars  with  the  Mahrattas  and  the  armies  of  the  Mogul  Emperors,  and 
I  felt,  as  the  superbly  mounted  squadrons  passed  before  me,  that  they 
hod  lost  none  of  their  characteristics,  and  that  blood  and  breeding 
must  tell,  and  would,  if  put  to  the  test,  achieve  the  same  results  now 
as  of  old.  There  could  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the 
*  Sirdar  Riasala,'*  so  named  after  the  Maharaja's  son  and  heir.  Sirdar 
Sing,  a  lad  of  only  nine  years  old,  who  ted  the  little  army  past  the 
saluting  flag  mounted  on  a  beautiful  thorough-bred  Arab. 

The  Jaipur  troops  were  much  on  a  par  with  tliose  of  Bhopal  and 
Udaipur.  I  was  glad,  therefore,  that  in  lieu  of  troops,  the  Maharaja 
had  agreed  to  organize,  as  his  contribution  to  the  Imperial  service,  a 
transport  corps  of  1,000  fully- equipped  animals. 

At  Ulwar  I  found  the  600  Cavalry  and  1,000  Infantry  (all  Rajputs) 
well  advanced  in  their  drill  and  training ;  this  was  evidently  owing  to 
the  personal  interest  taken  in  them  by  the  Maharaja,  who  seldom 
allowed  a,  day  to  pass  without  visiting  the  parade  grounds. 

By  the  end  of  March  I  had  finished  my  tour  in  Central  India  and 
Rajputana,  and  as  the  heat  was  every  day  becoming  more  intense,  I 
was  not  sorry  to  turn  my  steps  northwards  towards  Kashmir,  the 
anuy  of  which  State  still  remained  to  be  inspected,  and  the  measures 
most  snitnble  for  its  re -organization  determined  upon. 

Our  whole  family  party  rc-assembled  at  Ttfurrce  early  in  April,  and 
we  all  went  into  the  '  Happy  Valley '  together,  where  between  business 
and  pleasure  we  spent  a  most  delightful  six  weeks.  The  Maharaja 
personally  superintended  the  arrangements  for  our  comfort.  Our 
travelling  was  made  easy — indeed  luxurious — and  everything  that  the 
greatest  care  and  forethought  and  the  most  lavish  hospitality  could 
accomplish  to  make  our  visit  happy  was  done  by  the  Maharaja  and  by 
the  popular  Resident,  Colonel  Nisbct. 

The  Kashmir  atiay  was  much  larger  than  any  of  those  belonging  to 

the  Native  States  I  had  Utelj  visited ;  it  consisted  of  IB.OOO  men  and 

66  guns— more  than  was  needed,  even  with  the  Oilgit  frontier  to  guard. 

'  EissaU  is  a  body  of  Cavalry. 
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Some  of  the  regiments  were  composed  of  eicelleot  malerinl,  chiefly 
Dogras;  but  as  the  cost  of  such  a  force  woa  a  heavj  drain  upon  the 
State,  and  aa  many  of  the  man  were  old  and  decrepit,  I  recommended 
that  the  Maharaja  should  be  invited  to  get  rid  of  all  who  were 
physically  un£t,and  to  reduce  his  army  to  a  total  of  10,000  thoroughly- 
reliable  men  and  80  guns.  I  knew  this  would  be  a  very  difficult, 
and  perhaps  distaHteful,  task  for  the  Commander-in-Chief  (who  was 
also  the  Maharaja's  brother),  Baja  Ram  Sing,  to  perform,  ao  I  recom- 
mended that  a  British  officer  should  be  appointed  military  adviser  to 
the  Kashmir  Government,  mider  whose  supervision  the  work  of 
reformation  should  be  carried  out. 

At  that  time  we  had  none  of  our  own  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Oilgit,  and  as  I  thought  it  advisable,  in  case  of  disturbance,  that  the 
Kashmir  troops  should  be  speedily  put  into  such  a  state  of  efficiency 
as  would  enable  ua  to  depend  upon  them  to  hold  the  passes  until  help 
could  arrive  from  India,  I  urged  that  the  raihlary  adviser  should  bo 
given  three  British  officers  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  hie  difficult  and 
troublesome  duty  ;  and  at  the  same  time  I  pointed  out  that  it  was 
absolutely  essential  to  construct  at  an  early  date  a  serviceable  road 
between  Kashmir  and  Gilgit,  aa  the  sole  approach  to  that  strategic 
position  was  not  only  difficult,  but  very  dangerous. 

All  these  proposals  commended  themselves  to,  and  were  acted  upon 
by,  the  Viceroy. 

Lieutenant -Colonel  Neville  Chamberlain — a  persona  grata  to  the 
Kashmir  authorities— was  appointed  Military  tiecretary  to  the  Kashmir 
btate,  and  by  his  ability,  tact,  and  happy  way  of  dealing  with  Natives, 
quickly  overcame  all  obstacles.  The  Maharaja  and  his  two  brothers. 
Rajas  Ham  HLug  and  Amar  Sing,  entered  heartily  into  the  scheme ;  the 
army  was  remodelled  and  rendered  fit  for  service ;  and  an  excellent 
road  was  made  to  Oilgit. 

During  the  summer  of  1889  I  was  able  to  introduce  several  much 
needed  reforms  in  the  annual  course  of  musketry  for  the  Native  Army. 
The  necessity  for  these  reforms  had  not  been  overlooked  by  my  dis- 
tinguished predecessors,  nor  by  the  able  officers  who  served  under 
theui  in  the  Musketry  Department,  but  it  had  not  been  possible  to 
do  ntuch  with  a  system  which  dated  from  a  period  when  liro  disci- 
pline was  not  tliought  of,  and  when  the  whole  object  of  the  course  was 
to  make  soldiers  individually  good  shots.  After  the  Delhi  Camp  of 
Exercise  in  1885-86,  when  the  want  of  fire  control  was  almost  the  only 
point  unfavourably  criticized  by  the  foreign  officers,  the  Army  in  India 
made  a  great  advance  in  this  important  branch  Cff  r.Mi°i'<-tfv  t.^-^inm^: 
nevertbeiess,  I.  felt  titat  further  progress  was  possible,  and  that  the 
course  of  instruction  was  not  altogetlier  as  practical  as  it  might  be.  I 
therefore  gave  over  the  work  of  improvement  in  this  respect  to  an 
enthusiast  in  the  matter  of  rifle-shooting  and  on  officer  of  exceptional 
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and  I  replied  to  the  Right  Honourable  gentleman  that  I  would  gladly 
accept  tho  offer,  and  that  I  could  arrange  to  join  on  the  let  October, 
when  the  appointment  would  become  vaconi,  but  that,  aa  Lord  Laiia- 
downe  had  ciprewed  a  wish  that  I  should  rem^n  in  India  over  the 
next  rold  season,  I  hoped,  if  it  were  possible,  some  arrangement 
might  be  made  to  admit  of  my  doing  bo.  The  idea  of  employment  in 
England,  now  that  I  allowed  myself  to  dwell  upon  it,  was  very 
attractive,  for  dearly  as  I  loved  my  Indian  command,  and  bitterly  as 
I  knew  I  should  grieve  at  leaving  the  country,  the  peoples,  and  the 
grand  army,  which  were  all  sources  of  such  intense  interest  to  me, 
I  felt  that  the  evil  day  at  longest  could  only  be  postponed  for  a  few 
years,  and  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  time  that  even  the  strongest 
European  can  with  impunity  live  in  an  eastern  climate,  while  I  wa* 
glad  to  think  I  should  still  be  in  a  position  to  work  tor  my  country 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  armj'. 

From  Calcutta  I  travelled  north  to  Muridki,  where  a  large  force  of 
Horse  Artillery  and  Cavalry  was  assembled  for  practice,  and  where 
we  had  a  standing  camp,  at  which  Ptince  .Ubert  Victor  did  us  the 
honour  of  being  onr  guest  for  the  final  manceuvres.  I  think  His  Royal 
Highness  enjoyed  the  novelty  of  camp  life,  and  was  greatly  attracted 
by  the  picturesque  and  soldier-like  appearance  of  the  Native  troops. 
The  Native  olhccrs  were  very  proud  at  being  presented  to  the  grand- 
son of  their  Empress,  and  at  His  Royal  Highness  being  appointed 
Honorary  Colonel  of  the  1st  Punjab  Cavalry. 

Towards  the  end  of  April  I  returned  to  Simla  for  what  I  thou^t 
was  to  be  our  last  season  in  that  place ;  and  shortly  after  t  got  up 
there,  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Stanhope  informed  me  that  my  appoint- 
ment had  been  accepted  by  the  Cabinet,  and  that  my  presence  in 
England  was  strongly  desired  in  the  autumn.  It  was  therefore  with 
very  great  surprise  that  I  received  a  second  telegram  three  weeks  later 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  telling  me  that,  as  it  was  then  found  to 
be  impossible  to  choose  my  successor,  and  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
public  service  urgently  required  my  presence  in  India,  the  Cabinet, 
with  the  approval  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  concurrence  of  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  bad  decided  to  ask  me  to  retain  my  command  for  two 
more  years. 

I  felt  it  my  duty  to  obey  the  wishes  of  the  Queen,  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  the  Commonder'in- Chief ;  but  I  folly  realized  that 
in  doing  so  I  was  forfeiting  my  chance  of  employment  in  England, 
and  that  a  long  and  irksome  term  of  enforced  idleness  would  in  all 
probability  follow  on  my  return  home,  and  I  did  not  attempt  to 
conceal  from  Mr.  Stanhope  that  I  was  disappointed. 

At  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1891,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  undertake  three  small  expeditions :  one  to  Zbob, 
under  the  leadership  of  Bir  George  White,  for  the  protection  of  our 
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newly- acquired  Buhjy^tii  in  t^^^  val|^v:  one  on  the  Kohat  border, 
commanded  by  Sir  William  Lockh^T^  to  pnuBh  the  people  of  the 
Mironzai  valley  for  repeated  acts  of  hoBtilit; ;  and  the  third,  under 
Major-Generol  Elles,'"'  BigoinBt  the  Black  Mountain  tribea,  who,  quite 
uneubdued  by  the  fruitlcaa  expedition  of  1888,  had  ^vcn  trouble  almoBt 
immediately  afterwards.  All  these  were  as  completely  succcaaful  in 
their  political  results  as  in  their  military  conduct.  The  columns  were 
not  withdrawn  until  the  tribeHmen  had  become  convinced  that  they 
were  powerless  to  sustain  a  hostile  attitude  towards  ns,  and  that  it  was 
their  interest,  as  it  was  our  wish,  that  the;  should  henceforth  be  on 
Nnicable  terms  with  ns. 

While  a  considerable  number  of  troops  were  thus  employed,  a  foaith 
expedition  had  to  be  hurriedly  equipped  and  despatched  in  quite  the 
opposite  direction  to  punish  the  Raja  of  Mauipur,  a  petty  State  on  the 
confines  of  Assam,  for  the  treacherous  murder  of  Mr.  Quinton,  the 
Chief  Commisaioner  of  Aaaam,  and  four  other  British  officers. 

Notwithstanding  its  inaccessibility,  two  columns,  one  from  Burma, 
the  other  from  Cachar,  quickly  and  simultaneously  reached  Manipur, 
our  countrymen  ware  avenged,  and  the  administration  of  the  State  was 
taken  over  for  a  time  by  the  Government  of  India  j" 

Towards  the  end  of  January  the  Cesarewitch  came  to  Calcutta, 
where  I  hod  the  honour  of  being  introduced  to  our  august  visitor,  who 
expressed  himself  as  pleased  with  what  he  had  se.'u  of  the  country 
and  the  arrangements  made  for  His  Imperial  ''•Jghness's  somewhat 
hurried  journey  through  India. 

In  April  my  militwry  colleague  in  the  Viceroy's  Cooncil  for  five 
years,  and  my  personal  Mend,  General  Sir  George  Chesney,  left  India, 
to  my  great  regret.  We  hod  worked  together  most  harmoniously,  and, 
as  ho  wrote  in  his  farewell  letter,  there  was  scarcely  a  point  in  regard 
to  the  Army  in  India  about  which  be  and  I  did  not  agree. 

Sir  George  was  succeeded  by  Lieutenant- General  Brackenbury,  who 
had  been  Director  of  Military  Intelligence  at  the  War  Office.  I  was 
relieved  to  find  that,  although  in  some  particulars  my  new  coadjutor's 
views  diEfered  from  mine,  we  were  in  accord  npon  all  eHsentlal  points, 
particularly  as  to  the  value  of  the  Indian  Army  and  the  necessity  tor 
its  being  maintained  in  a  state  of  preparedness  for  war. 

From  the  time  I  became  Commander-io- Chief  in  Madras  until  I 
left  India  the  question  of  how  to  render  the  army  in  that  country  as 
perfect  a  fighting  machine  as  it  was  possible  to  make  it,  was  tbo  one 
which  caused  me  the  most  anxious  thought,  and  to  its  solution  my 
most  earnest  efforts  had  been  at  all  times  directed. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  towards  this  end  was,  it  seemed  to  me,  to 

■  The  late  Lieatenant-GeDcral  Sir  W.  K.  Elles,  E.C.B. 
t  A  detachment  of  the  Calcutta  Volunteer  Biflcs,  at  tfio  psrlicalar  reqneat 
of  the  regiment,  took  part  in  the  expedition,  and  did  good  servico. 
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Bubstitiite  men  of  the  more  warlike  and  hardy  r&ceH  tor  the  Hindustani 
sepoyB  of  Bengal,  (he  Tamila  and  Telague  of  Madras,  and  the  eo- 
oalled  Mahraltas  of  Bombayi  but  I  found  it  difBcult  to  get  m;  viewe 
accepted,  beoauae  of  the  theory  which  nravailBH  t.hn^  it  wita  neCBaaarr 
tji  rr^j^jjt.ftin  n^  equilibrium  between  the  armJeB  of  the  thnw  Prwil- 
dnnpitj^,  and  because  of  the  ignorance  that  waa  only  too  nniveraai 
with  respect  to  the  characteriatics  of  the  different  races,  which 
encouraged  the  erroneous  belief  that  one  Native  was  as  good  aa 
another  for  purposes  of  war. 

In  former  days,  when  the  Natiye  Army  in  India  was  so  much 
stronger  in  point  of  numbers  than  the  British  Army,  and  there 
fiaisted  ""  ngniyB  nt  rftP'^  7'""miiiiirai.tinii.  it  wM  only  prudent  to 
gttard  against  a  prBdnmimLnpn  yf  noldiers  of  any  one  creed  or 
naJ.inni^l^fY ;  hut,  wit.h  Rritiuli  troops  nearly  doubled  and  the  Native 
Army  reduced  by  more  than  one-third,  with  all  the  forts  and  arsenals 
protected,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Artillery  manned  by  British 
soldiersi  with  railway  and  telegraph  communication  from  one  end  of 
India  to  the  other,  with  the  risk  of  internal  trouble  greatly  diminished, 
and  the  possibility  of  external  complications  becoming  doily  more 
apparent,  circumstances  and  our  requirements  wore  completely  altered, 
and  it  had  become  essential  to  have  in  the  ranks  of  our  Native  Army 
men  who  might  confidently  be  trusted  to  take  their  share  of  fighting 
against  a  Enropean  foe. 

In  the  British  Army  the  superiority  of  one  regiment  over  another  is 
mainly  a  matter  of  training ;  Che  same  courage  and  military  instinct 
are  inherent  in  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  alike,  but  no  comparison 
con  be  made  between  the  martial  value  of  a  regiment  recruited 
amongst  the  Gurkhas  of  Nepal  or  the  warlike  races  of  northern  India, 
and  of  one  recruited  from  the  effeminate  peoples  of  the  south. 

How  httle  this  was  understood,  even  by  those  who  had  spent  a  greal 
part  of  tlieir  service  in  India,  was  a  marvel  to  me ;  but,  then,  I  had 
had  peculiar  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  relative  fighting  qualities 
of  Natives,  and  I  was  in  despair  at  not  being  able  to  get  people  to  sea 
the  matter  with  my  eyes,  for  I  knew  that  nothing  was  more  sure  to 
lead  to  disaster  than  to  imagine  that  the  whole  Indian  Army,  as  it  waa 
then  constituted,  could  be  relied  on  in  time  of  war. 

General  Chesney  fortunately  shared  my  opinions,  and  as  Lorda 
Dufierin  and  Lansdowne  trusted  us,  we  were  able  to  do  a  great  deal 
towards  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  Native  Army  and  improving 
the  status  and  prospects  of  the  Native  soldier.  Several  companies  and 
regiments  composed  o[  doubtful  material  were  disbanded,  and  men  of 
well-known  fighting  castes  entertained  instead.  Class  regiments  were 
formed,  as  being  more  congenial  to  the  men  and  more  conducive  to 
etprit  de  corpi ;  recruiting  was  mode  the  business  of  carefully  selected 
officers  who   understood  Native  character,  and  whose  duty  it  waa  to 
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become  acquainted  with  the  various  tribes  inhabiting  the  districts 
from  which  the  recraits  for  their  own  reguuentB  were  drawn  ;  and 
special  aifangemente  were  made  with  the  Nepalese  Government  by 
which  a  sufGcient  number  of  the  best  class  of  men  could  be  obtained 
for  our  thirteen  Gurkha  regiments. 

The  pay  of  Cavalry  soldiers  was  improved,  and  it  was  poiitted  out 
to  the  Government  that  an  increase  to  the  Infantry  soldiers'  pay 
could  not  bo  long  deferred  ;*  the  iesue  of  good-conduct  pay  was 
accelerated ;  jagirnf  were  sanctioned  annually  for  a  Umited  number  of 
specially  distinguished  Native  officers ;  full  pay  was  authorized  for 
recruits  from  data  of  enlistment  instead  of  from  the  date  of  joining 
their  regiments ;  field  baltal  was  sanctioned  whenever  troops  should 
be  employed  beyond  sea  or  on  service ;  pensions  were  granted  after  a 
shorter  period  of  service  than  lieretoforo ;  medals  for  meritorious 
service  and  good  conduct  were  given  in  commemoration  of  Her 
Majesty's  Jubilee ;  bronze  war  medals  were  sanctioned  for  all 
authorized  Government  followers ;  a  reserve,  which  it  was  arranged 
should  undergo  an  annual  course  of  training,  was  formed  for  the 
Artillery  and  Infantry ;  and  a  system  of  linked  battalions  was 
organized,  three  battalions  being  grouped  together,  and  the  men 
being  interchangeable  during  war-time. 

While  the  tendency  of  these  alterations  and  concessions  was  to 
make  all  ranks  happy  and  contented,  their  training  was  carefully 
attended  to,  and,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  musketry  particularly 
reached  a  very  high  standard. 

The  one  thing  left  undone,  and  which  I  should  like  to  have  been 
able  to  accompUsh  before  leaving  India,  was  to  induce  the  Oovemment 
to  arrange  for  more  British  officers  to  be  given  to  the  Native  regiments 
in  time  of  war.  Nine  to  a  Cavalry  and  eight  to  an  Infantry  corps 
may  be  sufficient  in  time  of  peace,  but  that  number  is  quite  too  small 
to  stand  the  strain  of  war.  Indian  soldiers,  like  soldiers  of  ever; 
nationality,  require  to  be  led;  and  history  and  experience  teach  us 
that  eastern  races  (fortunately  for  usj,  however  brave  and  accustomed 
to  war,  do  not  possess  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  leaders  of  men, 
and  that  Native  officers  in  this  respect  can  never  take  the  place  of 
British  officers.  I  have  known  many  Natives  whose  gallantry  and 
devotion  could  not  l>e  surpassad,  but  I  have  never  known  one  who 
would  not  have  looked  to  the  youngest  British  officer  for  support  in 
time  of  difficulty  and  danger.  It  is  therefore  most  unvrise  to  allow 
Native    regiments  to  enter  upon  a  war  with  so  much  smaller  a 

•  The  pay  of  the  Native  Infantry  has  been  suitably  increased  since  I  left 

i  JagiTi  are  grants  of  land. 

X  Batia,  eitra  sIlowauoeB  given  to  Native  soldiers  nhen  proceeding  on  field 
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proportion  of  British  offleere  than  is  considered  necessary  for 
EuropsEui  regiments.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  fighting 
powers  of  our  best  Indian  troops  ;  I  have  a  thorough  belief  in,  and 
admirntion  for,  Gurkhas,  Sikhs,  Dogras,  Rajputs,  Jats,  and  selected 
Mahomodans ;  I  thoroughly  appreciate  their  soldierly  qualities; 
brigaded  with  British  troops,  I  would  be  proud  to  lead  them  against 
any  European  enemj  1  but  we  cannot  expect  them  to  do  with  less 
leading  than  our  own  Holdiers  require,  and  it  is,  I  maintain,  trying 
tbcm  too  highly  to  send  them  into  action  with  the  present  eatabliih- 
ment  of  British  oflicers.* 

In  the  late  autumn  of  1891  our  latoBt  acquisition,  the  Zhob  Valley, 
was  included  in  my  frontier  tour,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  way,  in  the  company  of  General  Bracken- 
bury,  He  was  prevented  from  getting  as  far  as  Quetta  by  an  accident 
which  laid  him  up  for  some  time,  but  not,  as  he  told  we,  before  be  had 
■ecn  enough  of  the  frontier  to  satisfy  him  that  the  tribes  were  a  factor 
in  our  system  of  defence  which  could  not  be  ignored,  and  that  I  hod 
not  exaggerated  the  importance  of  haviug  them  on  our  side. 

During  this  winter  the  brilliant  little  Hunza-Naga  campaign  took 

•  During  tliB  Mutiny  the  rasualtiea  aiiioUEat  the  Britisli  oHicera  with  the 
six  Punjab  regiments  which  eaw  the  most  fighting  anionnted  to  60  ppr  cent.  I 
Luckily,  these  were  able  to  be  replaced  by  officers  bplonjting  to  oorja  which 
had  niutioied.  This  supply,  however,  has  Inng  since  been  used  tip,  and  it 
behoves  the  Grovemment  cither  to  proride  an  adequate  reserve  of  olficere,  or  to 
arrange  for  a  sufficient  number  1>eing  sent  out  from  England  whenever  India 
is  likely  to  bo  engaged  in  a  serious  war. 
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place,  which  has  been  bo  graphicaHy  described  in  Mr.  Knij{ht'8  '  Where 
Three  Empires  Meet.'  It  was  brought  about  by  Russia's  intrigues 
with  the  Kulers  of  the  petty  Slates  on  the  northem  boundary  of 
Kashmir ;  and  our  attention  was  first  roused  to  the  necessity  for  action 
by  two  Britieh  officers,  who  were  journeying  to  India  by  way  of  the 
Pamirs  and  Oilgit,  being  forced  by  Bussian  auldicrs  to  leave  what  the 
leader  of  the  party  called  '  newly -Bcijuired  Ruaaian  territory  '• — 
territory  to  which  Russia  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  claim. 

In  addition  to  this  unjustifiable  treatment  of  Captain  Tounghusband 
and  Lieutenant  Davison,  Colonel  Yanoff  crossed  the  Hindu  Kush  with 
his  Cossacks  by  the  Korabhut  Pass,  and,  after  reconnoitring  the  oountr; 
on  the  borders  of  Kashmir,  ro-crossed  the  range  by  the  Boroghil  Pass. 
As  this  was  a  distinct  breach  of  the  promises  made  by  the  Russian 
Oovermnent,  and  an  infringement  of  the  boundary  line  as  agreed  to 
between  England  and  Russia  in  1878,  it  was  necessary  to  take  steps  to 
prevent  any  recurrence  of  such  interference,  and  a  small  force  was 
accordingly  sent  against  the  Chief  of  Hunza,  who  had  openly  declared 
himself  ic  favour  of  Russia.  He  made  a  desperate  stand,  but  was 
eventually  driven  from  his  almost  inaccessible  position  by  the  deter- 
mined gallantry  of  our  Indian  troops,  assisted  by  a  Contingent  from 
Kashmir.  Three  Victoria  Crosses  were  given  for  this  business,  and 
many  more  were  earned,  but  of  necessity  there  must  be  a  limit  to  the 
disposal  of  decorations ;  and  in  an  affair  of  tliis  kind,  in  which  all 
proved  themselves  heroes,  each  individual  must  have  felt  himself 
honoured  by  the  small  force  being  awarded  such  a  large  number  of  the 
coveted  reward,  in  proportion  to  its  size. 

Wo  reaped  the  benefit  of  having  taken  this  district  under  onr  own 
control  when  Chitral  required  to  be  reheved,  and  the  Hunza-Naga 
people  afforded  Colonel  Kelly  such  valuable  help. 

On  the  1st  January,  1892,  I  received  an  intimation  that  Her  Majesty 
bad  been  graciously  pleased  to  bestow  a  peerage  upon  me,  and  the 
same  day  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  offered  me  a  further 
extension  of  my  appointment  as  Commander-in-Chief— an  offer  I  would 
gladly  have  accepted,  as  I  knew  it  bad  been  made  with  the  concmrenoe 
of  the  Viceroy,  if  I  could  have  taken  even  a  few  months'  leave  to 
England.  But  during  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  had  only  been  able  to 
spend  eighteen  months  out  of  India,  and  I  felt  the  need  of  change  of 
climate  and  a  little  rest  after  so  many  years  of  continued  hard  work. 
Under  the  existing  regulations  a  Commander  in-Chief  could  have  no 
leave.  Ixird  Cross  had  tried  to  remedy  this  hard  mle  by  bringing  in 
the  '  Officers'  Leave  Bill ' ;  but  as  he  informed  Lord  Lansdovrae  it  was 
impossible  to  get  it  through  the  House  of  Commons  that  session,  I  was 
■  Captaiu  Youughusband  was  at  Bozai-Ounibaz,  and  Lieutenant  Davison 
n  the  Alickur  Psniira,  both  j^ma  being  south  of  the  Aksu  branch  of  tbe 


on  the  Alickur  Psniira,  both  pMoes  being  s 
Ocus,  flowing  from  the  Uttle Tamir  Lake, 
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obliged  very  reluctantly  to  beg  to  be  allowed  to  resign  my  command  in 
the  spring  of  1898. 

Before  returning  to  Simla  for  really  the  last  time,  my  wife  and  I 
made  another  trip  to  Burma  as  far  as  Mandalay,  and  after  this  was 
over  we  paid  a  most  interesting  ^dsit  to  Nepal,  having  received  the  very 
unusual  honour  of  an  invitation  to  Khatmandu  from  Maharaja  Bir 
Shumsher  Jung  Bana  Bahadur. 

Khatmandu  is  about  a  hundred  miles  from  our  frontier  station  of 
Sogowli,  by  a  very  rough  road  over  a  succession  of  steep,  high  hills  and 
along  deep,  narrow  valleys,  which  would  have  been  quite  impossible 
for  a  lady  to  travel  by  but  for  the  excellent  arrangements  made  by  the 
Nepalese  officials ;  the  last  descent  was  the  worst  of  all ;  we  literally 
dropped  from  one  rock  to  the  next  in  some  places.  But  on  reaching 
the  base  of  the  mountain  all  was  changed.  A  beautifully  cultivated 
valley  spread  itself  out  before  us ;  comfortable  tents  were  prepared  for 
our  reception,  where  we  were  met  by  some  of  the  State  officials-;  and 
a  perfectly  appointed  carriage- and-f our  was  waiting  to  carry  us  on  to 
Khatmandu,  where  we  were  received  by  the  Resident,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Wylie,  and  his  wife,  old  friends  of  ours.  That  afternoon  the 
Maharaja  paid  me  a  private  visit. 

The  next  morning  the  official  call  was  made,  which  I  returned  soon 
afterwards;  and  in  the  evening  the  Mahskraja,  accompanied  by  his 
eldest  son  and  eight  of  his  brothers,  all  high  officers  of  state,  were 
present  at  Mrs.  Wylie's  reception,  wearing  military  frock-coats  and 
forage-caps.  They  all  spoke  Enghsh  fluently ;  their  manners  were 
those  of  well-bred  gentlemen,  easy  and  quiet,  as  free  from  awkwardness 
as  from  forwardness  ;  each,  coming  up  in  turn,  talked  very  pleasantly 
to  Lady  Roberts  for  a  time,  and  then  made  way  for  someone  else. 
The  Maharaja  is  extremely  musical,  and  has  seversd  well-trained  bands, 
taught  by  an  English  bandmaster  ;  three  of  them  were  in  attendance, 
and  were  directed  to  play  selections  from  our  favourite  operas,  and 
then  a  number  of  the  beautiful  plaintive  Nepalese  airs.  Altogether, 
we  passed  a  most  agreeable  evening. 

The  following  day  a  review  of  all  the  troops  (18,000  men  and  78 
guns)^  was  held  on  a  ground  one  mile  in  length  by  half  a  mile  in 
breadth,  perfectly  level  and  well  turfed.  It  would  be  considered  a  fine 
parade -groimd  for  the  plains  of  India,  and  must  have  entailed  a  con- 
siderable expenditure  of  time,  labour,  and  money  to  make  in  such  a 
hilly  place  as  Khatmandu. 

On  reaching  the  ground,  I  was  received  by  the  Maharaja  and  Deb 

*  Tlie  Infantry  comprised  twenty- four  battalions  drawn  uj)  in  line  of 
quarter  columns.  The  Artillery  consisted  of  one  battery  (six  7- pounders) 
carried  on  elephants,  six  ltatterie«}  (six  guns  each,  5-pounders  and  7-}>ounder8) 
dragged  by  soldiers,  and  six  batteries  (six  guns  each,  3-|K)Uudcrs  ana 
5-pounderdj  carried  by  Bhutia  coolies. 
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Shammer  Jnng,  the  eldest  of  hia  many  brothers,  and  the  nominal 
CoDimandei' in- Chief  of  the  army  ;  we  rodo  along  the  line  together,  and 
(he  march  past  then  began.  Everything  was  done  with  the  utmost 
precision  ;  there  was  do  fuas  or  talking,  and  from  first  to  last  not  a 
single  bugle  sound  was  heard,  showing  how  carefully  oAicers  and  wen 
had  been  drilled.  I  was  told  that  the  executive  Commander-in-Chief, 
the  third  brother,  by  name  Chandra  Shainsher,  had  almost  lived  on  the 
parade-ground  (or  weeks  before  my  arrival.  The  Maharaja's  sons  and 
brothers,  who  aU  knew  their  work,  and  were  evidently  fond  of  soldier- 
ing, commanded  the  several  divisions  and  brigades. 

The  troops  were  not,  perhaps,  turned  out  quite  so  smartly  as  those  in 
our  service,  and  several  of  t)io  officers  were  old  and  feeble ',  but  these 
were  the  only  faults  perceptible,  and  I  c&me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  m,000  men  were  quite  aa  good  as  the  Gurkhas 
we  enhat ;  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  they  would  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  strength  in  the  event  of  war. 

General  Cbandru  Shoinsher  is  a  very  red. hot  soldier.  He  siud  to  my 
wife:  'Lady  Roberta,  when  are  the  Kussians  coming?  I  wish  they 
would  make  haste.  We  liave  40,000  soldiers  In  Nepal  ready  for  war, 
and  there  is  no  one  to  fight!' 

The  next  day  a  grand  durbar  was  held,  at  which  the  King  (the 
Maharaja  Dhiraj,  as  he  is  called)  presided;  he  was  an  unusually 
handsome  lad  of  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  fairer  than  moat  Nepoleae, 
and  very  refined  looking.  Aa  on  all  previous  occasiona,  everyone  wore 
uniform  except  the  King,  who  had  on  a  perfectly  plain  dress  of  spotless 
white.  Great  deference  is  outwardly  paid  to  the  Dhiraj,  but  he  has  no 
power,  and  is  never  consulted  in  matters  of  State,  being  considered  too 
sacred  to  be  troubled  H-ith  mundane  affairs.  Although  a  mere  boy,  he 
had  four  wives,  two  of  them  daughters  of  the  Maharaja  Bir  Shamsher 
Jung, 

After  the  durbar,  I  was  shown  over  the  principal  school  and  hospital ; 
both  appeared  to  be  well  conducted,  and  evidently  no  eipenae  was 
spared  upon  them.  I  was  then  taken  to  a  magazine,  in  which  were  a 
number  of  guna  of  various  calibre  and  any  amonnt  of  ammunition.  I 
was  told  there  were  several  other  magazines,  which  I  had  not  time  to 
see,  and  a  few  miles  from  Khatmondu  extensive  workshops,  where  all 
kinds  of  munitions  of  war  were  manufactured. 

That  evening,  accompanied  by  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Wylie,  we  attended 
a  reception  at  the  Maharaja's  palace.  The  durbar  hall,  which  was 
filled  with  men  in  uniform,  was  of  beautiful  proportions,  and  very 
handsomely  decorated  and  furnished.  After  the  usual  introdnctions 
and  some  conversation  with  the  chief  officers,  we  were  invited  to  visit 
the  Maharani  in  her  own  apartments,  and  having  ascended  a  flight  of 
steps  and  passed  through  numerous  corridors  and  luxuriously  furnished 
rooms,  we  were  shown  ioto  a  spacious  npartment,  the  previdling  colour 
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of  which  was  rose,  lighted  by  lamps  of  the  same  colour.  The  Mahar&ni 
was  Bitting  on  a  Bofa  at  the  further  end  of  the  rooiu,  gorgeouslj 
appareUcd  in  rose-coloared  gauze  dotted  over  with  golden  spangles; 
her  skirts  were  very  voluminous,  and  she  wore  magnificent  jewels  on 
her  head  and  about  her  perBon.  Two  Maids  of  Honour  stood  behind 
her,  holding  fans,  and  dressed  in  the  same  colour  as  their  miatress,  bat 
without  jewels.  On  each  side  of  her,  forming  a  semioircle,  ware 
grouped  the  ladies  of  the  Court,  all  arrajed  in  lutistically  contrasting 
colours  ;  they  were  more  or  less  pretty  and  refined  looking,  and  the 
Maharani  herself  was  extremely  handsome.  My  wife  was  placed  bj 
her  side  on  the  sofa,  and  carried  on  a  long  conversation  with  hel 
through  one  of  the  ladies  who  spoke  Hindustani  and  acted  as  Inter- 
preter. The  Maharani  presented  Lady  Roberts  with  a  beautiful  little 
Chinese  pug-dog,  and  the  Maharaja  gave  me  a  gold*mounted  kookri 
(Gurkha  knife).  After  this  little  ceremony  there  was  a  grand  display 
of  tireworks,  and  we  took  our  leave. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness  we  met  with  during  our  stay  in 
NepaL  The  Maharaja  endeavoured  in  every  way  to  make  our  visit 
enjoyable,  and  his  brothers  vied  with  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  do 
us  honour.  It  was  impressed  upon  me  that  the  Nepalese  army  was  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Queen -Empress,  and  hopes  were  repeatedly  expressed 
that  we  would  make  use  of  it  in  the  event  of  war. 

Notwithstanding  the  occasional  differenoes  which  have  ocourred 
between  our  Oovemmenl  and  the  Nepal  Durbar,  I  believe  that,  ever 
since  1817,  when  the  Nepal  warvrais  brought  to  a  sutscessful  conclusion 
by  Sir  David  Ocfaterlony,  the  Gnrkhas  have  bad  a  great  respect  and 
liking  for  us ;  but  they  are  in  perpetual  dread  of  our  taking  their 
country,  and  they  think  the  only  way  to  prevent  this  is  not  to  allow 
anyone  to  enter  it  except  by  invitation,  and  to  insist  upon  the  few  thus 
favoured  travelling  by  the  difficult  route  that  we  traversed.  Nepal  can 
Dover  be  required  by  us  for  defensive  purposes,  and  ad  we  get  our  best 
class  of  Native  soldiers  thence,  everything  should,  I  think,  bo  done  to 
show  our  confidence  in  the  Nepalese  alliance,  and  convince  them  that 
we  have  no  ulterior  designs  on  the  independence  of  their  kingdom. 

On  leaving  Nepal  we  made  a  short  tour  in  the  Punjab,  and  then 
went  to  Simla  for  the  season. 

One  of  the  subjects  which  chiedy  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Oovemment  at  this  time  was  the  unfriendly  attitude  of  the  Ruler  of 
Afghanistan  towards  us.  Abdur  Bahman  Ehan  appeared  to  have 
entirely  forgotten  that  he  owed  everything  to  us,  and  that,  but  for  our 
support  and  lavish  ^d  in  money  and  munitions  of  war,  he  oould 
neither  have  gained  nor  held  the  throne  of  Kabul.  We  refused  to  Sher 
Ah  much  that  we  could  have  gracefully  granted  and  that  would  have 
made  him  a  firm  friend,  but  in  our  dealings  with  Abdur  Bahman  we 
rushed  into  the  other  extreme,  and  showered  favours  upon  him ;  in 
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fact,  we  made  too  much  of  him,  and  aUowed  tiim  to  get  out  of  hand. 
The  result  was  that  he  mistook  the  patience  aai  forbearance  with 
which  we  bore  his  fits  of  temper  for  wealmess.  and  was  encouraged  in 
on  overweening  and  altogether  UDJustifi able  ideaof  his  own  importance; 
he  considered  that  he  ought  to  be  treated  as  the  equal  of  the  Shah  of 
Persia,  and  keenly  resented  not  being  allowed  to  communicate  direct 
with  Her  Majeaty's  Ministers. 

In  the  hope  of  being  able  to  establish  mors  satisfactory  relations 
with  the  Amir,  Lord  Lansdowno  invited  him  to  oome  to  India,  and,  on 
His  Highness  pleading  that  his  country  was  in  too  disturbed  a  con- 
dition to  admit  of  his  leaving  it,  the  Viceroy  expressed  his  willingnesa 
to  meet  him  on  tlie  frontier,  but  Abdur  liahmai)  evaded  tbis  arrange- 
ment also  under  one  pretext  or  another.  It  was  at  last  proposed  to 
send  mo  with  a  Mission  as  far  as  Jalalabad,  a  proposal  1  gladly 
accepted,  for  I  was  sanguine  enough  to  hope  tliat,  by  personal  explana- 
tion,  I  should  bo  able  to  remove  the  suspicions  which  the  Amir 
evidently  entertained  as  to  the  motives  tor  our  action  on  the  frontier, 
and  to  convince  him  that  our  help  in  the  time  of  his  need  must  depend 
upon  our  mutually  agreeing  in  what  manner  that  help  should  be 
given,  and  on  arrangements  being  completed  beforehand  to  enable  our 
troops  to  be  rapidly  transported  to  the  threatened  points. 

Abdur  Babman  agreed  to  receive  me  in  the  autumn,  and  expressed 
pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  meeting  me,  but  eventually  he  apparently 
became  alarmed  at  the  hize  of  the  escort  by  which  the  Government 
thought  it  necessary  that  I,  as  Commander-in-Chief,  should  be  accom- 
panied ;  and,  aa  the  time  approached  for  tile  Mission  to  start,  he 
informed  Lord  Lansdowne  that  his  health  would  not  permit  of  his 
undertaking  the  journey  to  Jalalabad. 

Thus  the  opportunity  was  lost  to  which  I  had  looked  forward  as  a 
chance  for  settling  many  vexed  questiouR,  and  I  am  afraid  tliat  there 
has  been  very  little  improvement  in  our  relations  with  Abdur  Rahman 
since  then,  and  that  wo  are  no  nearer  the  completion  of  our  plans  for 
the  defence  of  his  kingdom  than  we  were  four  years  ago*— a  defence 
which  (and  this  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  Amir)  it 
would  be  impossible  tor  us  to  aid  him  to  carry  through  unlexs  Kabul 
and  Kandahar  are  brought  into  connexion  wiUi  the  railway  system  of 

In  the  autumn,  just  before  we  left  Simla,  our  friends  bestowed  upon 
my  wife  a  farewell  gift  in  the  shape  of  a  very  beautiful  diamond 
bracelet  and  a  sum  of  money  for  her  fund  for  '  Homes  in  the  Hills,  and 
Officers'  Hospitals,'  made  doubly  acceptable  by  the  kind  words  with 
which  Lord  Lansdowne,  on  behalf  of  the  donors,  presented  it.   Shortly 

*  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  vi 
after  I  hod  left  India,  but  on 
defence  of  Afghanistan  wa 
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afterwards  we  bade  a  regretful  adieu  to  our  happy  home  of  so  many 
years,  and  made  our  way  to  the  Punjab  for  a  final  visit. 

Wc  spent  a  few  days  at  Peshawar,  and  then  went  to  Bawal  Pindi  to 
be  present  at  a  Camp  of  Exercise,  and  sec  how  the  works  under  con- 
struction for  the  protection  of  the  arsenal  were  progressing.  These 
works  had  been  put  in  hand  in  1890,  when,  according  to  my  recom- 
mendation, it  had  been  decided  not  to  fortify  Multan.  No  place  in  the 
Punjab  appeared  to  my  mind  to  possess  the  same  military  value  as 
Bawal  Pindi,  its  strategical  importance  ^vith  regard  to  the  right  fiank 
of  the  frontier  line  being  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  Quetta  in  relation  to 
the  left  Hank  ;  but  of  late  the  advisability  of  completing  the  works  had 
been  questioned  by  my  colleagues  in  Council,  greatly  to  my  concern, 
for  I  felt  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  leave  the  elaboration  of  the 
defences  of  such  a  position  until  war  should  be  imminent.^ 

In  January,  1893,  a  series  of  farewell  entertainments  were  organized 
for  mc  at  Lahore  by  the  people  of  the  Punjab,  as  touching  as  they 
were  highly  appreciated,  and  intensely  gratifying.  Amongst  the 
crowds  assenibled  in  the  Town  Hall  to  bid  me  good-bye,  I  was 
greatly  pleased  to  see,  besides  the  Maharaja  of  Kashmir,  Chiefs  and 
men  from  beyond  our  frontier,  from  Kuram,  from  the  confines  of 
Baluchistan,  even  from  the  wilds  of  Waziristan ;  for  their  presence 
on  this  occasion  I  felt  to  be,  not  only  a  proof  of  their  kindly  feeling 
towards  me  personally,  and  of  their  approval  of  the  measures  for  their 
safety  and  welfare  that  I  had  always  advocated,  but  a  very  distinct  sign 
of  the  much  to  be  desired  change  that  was  taking  place  in  the  senti- 
ments of  the  border  tribes  towards  us  as  a  nation. 

Four  addresses  were  presented  to  me,  from  the  Sikh,  Hindu, 
Mahomcdan,  and  European  commmiities  of  the  Punjab,  respectively, 
which  I  will  venture  to  give  in  the  Appendix,  as  I  feel  sure  that  the 

*  The  works  were  stop|)ed  after  I  left  India,  hut  not,  I  was  glad  to  think, 
before  th(5  redoubts  had  i>een  finished,  with  the  oonununications  thereto.  The 
reasons  given  were  that  a  change  of  plans  was  necessary  for  economy's  sake, 
and  that  the  construction  of  fortifications  might  induce  the  Natives  to  think 
we  were  doubtful  of  the  continuance  of  our  supremacy.  As  regarded  the 
first,  I  explained  that  the  total  outlay  for  works  and  armaments  was  estimated 
at  only  £332,274 — considerably  less  than  one  half  the  cost  of  a  British  line- 
of  battle  ship ;  and  as  to  the  second,  I  urged  that  an  argument  of  this  sort 
against  frontier  defences  would  hardly  l)ear  examination  ;  that  the  possibility 
01  external  attack  was  freely  discussed  in  every  newspaper :  that  Russian 
movements  and  frontier  difficulties  W(;re  known  and  commented  on  in  every 
bazaar  ;  that  the  constniction  of  fortifications  in  8uj)port  of  the  RuUng  Power 
had  been  an  Oriental  practice  fi-om  time  inmiemorial ;  that  our  action  in  this 
resjject  was  at  least  as  likely  to  instil  the  idea  that  wo  meant  to  retain  our 
eastern  ]K)8se&sions  at  any  cost,  as  to  give  an  im])ression  of  weakness ;  that 
the  pmgressive  re-organization  and  mobilization  of  our  anny  were  well  known 
to  have  reference  to  service  beyond  the  frontier ;  and  that  we  had  extended 
our  confidence  in  this  respect  to  Native  Princes  by  encouraging  them  to  train 
their  own  troops  and  fit  them  to  take  their  place  m  line  with  ours. 
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apirit  of  loyalty  which  pervades  them  will  be  a  revelation  to  many,  and 
a  Bource  of  BatisfactioD  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  country  to 
which  we  owe  so  much  of  our  present  greatneBS,  and  which  I  coaoeive 
to  be  the  brightest  jewel  in  England's  crown. 

It  was  a  wonderful  and  moving  scene  upon  which  we  looked  from 
the  platform  of  the  Town  Hall  on  this  memorable  occasion,  made  up 
as  it  was  of  such  different  elements,  each  race  and  creed  easily  recog- 
nizable from  their  different  costumes  and  characteristics,  but  all  united 
by  the  same  kindly  desire  to  do  honour  to  their  departing  friend,  or 
comrade,  for  there  were  a  great  number  of  old  soldiers  present. 

At  each  place  that  we  visited  on  our  way  to  Calcutta  there  was  the 
same  display  ot  kindly  regret  at  our  departure  ;  friends  assembled  to 
see  UB  off  at  the  rail  way -stations,  bands  played  '  Auld  lang  syne,'  and 
hearty  cheers  speeded  us  on  our  way. 

In  February  we  went  to  Lucknow  for  a  few  days,  when  the  Taluk- 
dars  of  Oudh  gave  my  wife  and  me  an  entertainment  on  a  very 
splendid  scale  in  the  Wingfield  Park,  and  presented  me  with  an 
address*  and  a  sword  of  honour. 

On  our  return  to  Calcutta,  juat  before  wo  left  for  England,  the  Euro- 
pean community  entertained  me  at  a  dinner,  at  which  more  than  two 
hundred  were  present,  presided  over  by  Sir  James  Mackay,  K.C.I.E., 
Chiuroian  of  the  Calcutta  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Sir  James  was  far 
too  kind  and  eulogistic  in  speaking  of  my  sen'ices,  but  for  his  appre- 
ciative allusion  to  my  wife  I  could  only  feel  deeply  gratified  and 
thankful.  After  dinner  a  reception  was  given  to  Lady  Roberts  and 
myself,  at  which  the  Viceroy  and  Lady  Lansdowne  and  all  the  prin- 
cipal Native  and  European  residents  of  Calcutta  wero  assembled.  An 
addressf  was  presented  to  ine  on  this  ncver-to  be-forgotten  occasion, 
in  which,  to  my  supreme  satistactiou,  the  Native  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men expressed  their  hearty  approval  ot  what  had  been  done  during  my 
tenure  of  office  as  Commander-in-Chief  to  strcngtlien  the  defences  of 
the  frontier  and  render  the  army  in  India  efficient,  and  declared  that 
'  we  cheerfully  bear  our  share  of  the  cost,  as  in  possession  of  these 
protections  against  aggressions  from  without  we  beheve  all  who  dwell 
within  the  borders  of  the  land  will  find  their  beat  guarantee  for  peace, 
and  in  peace  the  best  safeguard  they  and  their  children  can  possess  to 
enable  them  to  pass  their  lives  in  happiness  and  prosperity,  and  escape 
the  misery  and  ruin  which  follow  war  and  invasion.' 

We  travelled  to  Bombay  viii  Jeypur  and  Jodhpur.  At  both  places  we 
were  royally  entertained  by  the  Rulers  of  those  states,  and  my  staff 
and  I  were  given  excellent  sport  amongst  the  wild  boar,  which  was 
much  enjoyed  by  all,  particularly  by  my  son,  who,  having  joined  the 
King's  Royal  Rifles  at  Rawal  Findi.  was  attached  to  me  as  A,D.O. 

*  Given  in  the  Apjiendix.  +  Ibid. 


in  my  fiircction.      Tlic  Maluirajji  promptly  resp( 
cauie  facc-to-fjice  witli  the  boiir,  his  horse  put   hi 
fell  ;  the  infuriated  animal  rusluMl  on  the  fallen 
latter  could  extricate  himself,  gave  him  a  severe 
his  formidable  tushes.     On  going  to  his  assistant 
bleeding  profusely,  but  standing  erect,  facing  the 
creature  (who  was  upright  on  his  hind-legs)  at 
mouth.  The  spear  without  the  impetus  given  by  t 
is  not  a  very  effeotive  weapon  against  the  tough  1 
and  on  realizing  that  mine  did  not  make  much  im 
letting  go  his  hold  of  the  boar's  mouth,  quickly  t 
and  tamed  him  over  on  his  back,  crying :  *  M 
('  Strike,  sir,  strike !')  which  I  instantly  did,  and  '. 
who  is  able  to  realize  the  strength  and  weight  of  a 
ciate  the  pluck  and  presence  of  mind  of  Sir  Pertap 
ance.   Fortunately,  my  wife  and  daughter,  who  ha 
pig-stickers  in  a  light  cart,  were  close  at  hand,  a 
drive  my  friend  home  at  once.     The  wound  was 
bad  one,  but  it  did  not  prevent  Sir  Pertap  from  a 
pegging  and  other  amusements  in  the  afternoon, 
carried  to  the  scene. 

A  few  months  after  my  return  to  England  the  I 
set  up,  and  with  a  silver  plate  attached  to  it,  oi 
scription  commemorating  the  adventure. 

At  Ahmedabad,  where  the  train  stopped  while 
presented  with  an  address  by  the  President  and  m( 
cipality,  who,  *  with  loyal  devotion  to  Her  Imperial 
and  Empress  of  India,  to  whose  glorious  reign  ' 
continuance  of  brilliant  prosperity,'  expressed  thi 
Roberts  and  I  wonlrl  Viov*»  <«  ^ 
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mind,  that  the  time  h&d  come  to  separate  mjself  from  India  and  my 
gallant  comradeB  and  friends,  British  and  Native. 

Id  dwelling  on  the  long  list  of  farewell  addreeBOB  and  entert^nments 
with  which  I  was  honoured  on  leaving  India,  I  feel  that  I  may  bo  lay- 
ing ntyselC  open  to  the  charge  of  egotism  ;  but  in  writing  of  one's  own 
experiences  it  is  dilfioult  to  avoid  being  egotistical,  and  distasteful  as  it 
is  to  me  to  think  (hat  I  may  be  condd^ed  so,  I  would  rather  that,  than 
that  those  who  treated  me  so  kindly  and  generously  should  deem  me 
unmindful  or  ungrateful. 

Thus  ended  forty-one  years  in  India.  No  one  can,  I  think,  wonder 
that  I  left  the  country  with  heartfelt  regret.  The  greater  number  of 
my  most  valued  friendships  had  been  formed  there ;  from  almost  every- 
one with  whom  I  had  been  associated,  whetlier  European  or  Native, 
civihan  or  soldier,  I  had  experienced  unfailing  kindness,  sympathy,  and 
support ;  and  to  the  discipline,  bravery,  and  devotion  to  duty  of  the 
Army  in  India,  in  peace  and  war,  I  felt  that  I  owed  whatever  success  it 
was  my  good  fortune  to  achieve. 


'?. . 


^tmim 
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(See  p.  97.) 

The  9th  Native  Infantry,  to  which  Captain  Donald  Stewart  belonged,  was 
divided  between  Aligarh,  Mainpuri,  Hulandshahr,  and  Etawa,  Stewart  being 
>\ith  the  Head-Quarters  of  the  regiment  at  Aligarh. 

The  news  from  Mcerut  and  Delhi  liad  caused  a  certain  amount  of  alarm 
amongst  the  residents  at  Aligarh,  and  arrangements  liad  been  made  for 
sending  away  the  ladies  and  children,  but,  owing  to  the  confidence  placed  in 
the  men  of  the  9th,  none  of  them  had  left  the  station.  Happen  what  might 
in  other  regiments,  the  officers  were  certain  that  the  9th  could  never  be  faith- 
less to  their  salt !  The  Native  officers  and  men  were  profuse  in  their  expres- 
sions of  loyalty,  and  as  a  proof  of  their  sincerity  they  arrested  and  disarmed 
several  rebel  sejwys,  who  were  making  for  their  homes  in  Oudh  and  the 
adjoining  districts.  As  a  further  proof,  they  gave  up  the  regimental  pandit 
for  endeavouring  to  persuade  them  to  mutmy.  He  was  tried  by  a  C)ourt- 
Martial  composed  of  European  and  Native  officers,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced 
to  be  hanged.  The  sentence  was  carried  out  that  same  afternoon.  It  was 
intended  that  the  regiment  should  witness  the  execution,  but  it  did  not  reach 
the  gaol  in  time  ;  the  men  were  therefore  marched  back  to  their  lines,  and 
Stewart,  in  his  capacity  of  Interpreter,  was  ordered  to  explain  to  them  the 
purpose  for  which  they  had  been  paraded.  While  he  was  s|)eaking  a  man  of 
his  own  company  shouted  out  something.  Stewart  did  not  hear  the  words, 
and  no  one  would  re])eat  them.     The  ]>arade  was  then  dismissed,  when  the 


same  man,  tearing  off  his  uniform,  called  upon  his  comrades  not  to  ser 
ftnyyriiment  whinh  had  handed  a  Bmhmin.     A  general  uproar  ensued. 
Commanding  Officer  ordered  the  few  Sikhs  in  the  regiment  to  seize  the  ring 


leader ;  they  did  so,  but  not  being  supported  by  the  rest  they  released  him. 
The  Subadar  Major  was  then  told  to  arrest  the  nmtineer,  but  he  took  no 
notice  whatever  of  the  order.  This  Native  officer  had  been  upwards  of  forty 
years  in  the  regiment  and  was  entitled  to  his  full  pension.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Court- Martial  which  tried  the  ]>andit,  and,  though  a 
Brahmin  himself,  had  given  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  prisoner  being  hanged  ; 
moreover  he  was  a  ])ersonal  friend  of  all  the  officers.  Stewart,  who  had  Deen 
for  many  years  Adjutant,  knew  him  intimately,  and  believed  implicitly  in  his 
loyalty.  The  man  liad  constantly  discussed  the  situation  with  Stewart  and 
otliers,  and  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  disarming  the  sepoys  who  had 
passed  through  Aligarh  ;  and  yet  when  the  hour  of  trial  came  he  failed  as 
comj»letely  as  the  last-joined  recruit. 

The  British  officers  went  amongst  their  men  and  tried  to  keep  order,  but 
the  excitement  rapidly  spread  ;  some  of  the  young  soldiei*s  began  to  load,  and 
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the  older  ones  warned  the  officers  tliat  it  vaa  time  Tor  them  to  be  ofT.  The 
sepoys  then  plundered  the  treasarj,  hroke  open  the  gsol  doors,  released  the 
prisoners,  and  marched  in  a  bodj  towards  Delhi.* 

Stewart,  being  tbos  left  without  a  regiment,  attached  himself  to  the 
magistrate  of  the  district,  and  took  command  of  a  small  body  of  volunteers 
sent  from  Agra  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North-West  Proviuces,  to 
aid  the  civil  authorities  in  reatonng  order.  Not  caring  Tor  this  work,  and 
thinking  he  m^ht  be  mom  usefully  employed,  8t«vittrt  made  up  his  mind  Ui 
find  his  way  to  Delhi ;  his  idea  was  la  try  and  get  there  viA  Meerut,  but  before 
deciding  on  the  route,  he  went  to  Agra,  where  he  liad  heon  invited  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor.  At  the  inter vieu',  Mr.  Colvin  advised  Stewart  to 
travel  vid  Muttra,  aa  the  safer  of  the  two  routes,  and  told  him  that 
despatches  had  been  received  from  tbe  Government  in  Calcutta  for  the 
Oomniander-in- Chief,  then  understood  to  be  with  the  army  Iwfore  Delhi.  At 
the  same  time  the  Lieu  tenant- Co  vernor  impressed  upon  Stewart  that  he  was 
not  giving  him  any  order  to  go,  and  that  if  he  undertook  to  carry  the 
despatches  it  must  be  a  voluntary  act  on  hia  part,  entailing  uo  responsibility 
on  the  Government  of  the  North-West  Provinces. 

Stewart  accepted  the  duty,  and  took  his  leave  of  Mr,  Colviu  as  the  sun  was 
setting  on  the  ISth  June,  delighted  at  the  chance  of  being  able  to  join  the 
army  before  Delhi.  He  reached  Huttra,  thiity-flve  miles  distant,  without 
The  streets  of  thia  city  wen. ^mwdpH  with  npi,  »ll  carrying  arma 
— '  "  ^j  showed  no  signs  of  hostility,  however,  and  even  |iointed 
ou^  lo  aiewari  uic  house  of  which  he  was  in  search.  The  owner  of  this 
house,  to  whose  care  he  had  been  commended  by  the  Agra  authoritiea,  was  a 
Brahmin  holding  an  oDicial  position  in  the  town.  This  Native  gentleman 
behaved  with  civility,  hut  did  not  attempt  U>  conceal  his  embarrassment  at 
the  presence  of  a  British  ofhcer,  or  hia  relief  when  Stewart  announced  his 
intention  of  resuming  his  journey  an  hour  or  so  before  da^^break. 

The  Brahmin  provided  him  with  two  sowars  belonging  to  the  Raja  of 
Bhartpnr  with  orders  to  accompany  him  ss  far  as  Kosi.  Ttiey  were  cut- 
throat-looking individuals,  and  Stewart  felt  rather  inclined  to  dispense  with 
their  services,  hut,  thinking  it  unwise  to  show  any  signs  of  distrust,  he 
accepted  them  with  tlie  beet  grace  he  could. 

After  riding  fifteen  or  aiiteeti  miles,  Stewart's  horse  fell  from  exhaustion, 
on  which  his  ao-called  escort  laughed  uproariously,  and  galliijwd  otf,  leaving 
our  poor  traveller  to  his  own  devices. 

Believing  the  horse  could  not  recover,  Stewart  took  off  the  saddle  and 
bridle  and  tratiijied  to  the  nearest  village,  where  lie  hoped  to  be  able  to  buy 
or  hire  an  animal  of  some  kind  on  which  to  continue  his  journey.  No  one. 
however^  would  heln  him  and  he  was  forced  to  seize  a  donkey  which  he  found 
grazinc  in  a  Held  liara  iiy.  Alwut  sunset  he  reached  Kosi,  thirty-seven  miles 
Irom  Muttra.  The  teksUdar\  received  him  courteously,  and  gave  him  some 
bread  and  milk,  but  would  not  hear  of  his  staying  for  the  night.  He  told 
him  that  his  appearance  in  the  town  was  causing  considerable  eicitement,  and 
that  he  could  not  be  responsible  fur  Ilia  safety.  Stewart  was  much  exhausted 
after  bis  hot  ride,  but  ss  the  Ithfildar  stood  hmi  there  was  nothing  for  him  to 
do  but  to  continue  his  journey,  and  he  consented  to  start  if  he  were  provided 
with  a  horse.     The  Itkaildar  promptly  olfered  his  own  pony,  and  as  soou  ss  it 

'  While  the  regiment  was  in  tbe  act  of  mutinying  one  of  the  sepoys  left  the 
parade-ground,  and  running  round  to  all  the  civilians'  hoiiaea,  told  the  occu- 
pants what  had  hap)iened,  and  warned  them  to  maks  their  esca[ic.  He  asked 
for  uo  reward,  and  was  never  seen  again. 

t  Native  magistrate. 


'1  1  V    1,  H  'I 


.mu  iiiaL,Msiriitf  (»t  Ciiirijann,  oflrrcd  to  jctin  Stewart  in  1 

St<'\vait   and  liis  c(>in]>ani<'n   h-W   tlif  .laipui    cam})  on  tlic  at 
'J7tli  .luno,  and   nacli»-d  I'alwal  soon  al'lci'  dark.      Koid  sent   lo 
Avlio  was  one  ot"  liis  own   <lisliicl   otlicials,  ami  asked   liini  loi-  to 
]»roduct'(l,    but     tlie   ktitv'iil    liesou;4hl    the    sii/n'/'s   to    move   on    \ 
telling'  them  that  their  lives  were  in  imminent  danger,  as  the 
regiment  in  tlie  town,  and  lie  was  quite  unable  to  protect  tli 
continued  their  journey,  and,  escaping  from  one  or  two  tlireatei 
robbers,  reached  Badshahpur  in  tiie  morning.     Here  they  resU 
heat  of  the  day,  being  kindly  treated  by  the  villagers,  who 
Hindus. 

The  travellers  were  now  not  far  from  Delhi,  but  could   hi 
further  without  a  ffuide,  and  the  people  of  Badshahpur  declim 
one.     They  pleaded  that  they  were  men  of  peace,  and  could 
leave  their  village  in  such  evil  times.     Suddenly  a  man  froi 
offered  his  services.     His  appearance  was  against  him,  and 
declared  that  he  was  a  notorious  cattle-lifter,  who  was  strongl} 
having  set  fire  to  the  collector's  (Mr.  Ford's)  office  at  Gurgaon, 
the  evidences  of  his  offences  might  be  destroyed.     Not  a  pleasai 
de  voyage,  but  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  accept  his  offer. 

As  soon  as  it  was  dark  a  start  was  made,  and  at  daybreak  on 
minarets  of  Delhi  rose  out  of  the  morning  mist,  while  an  occ 
might  be  seen  bursting  near  the  city. 

On  reaching  the  Hansi  road,  the  guide,  by  name  Jumna  Das,  i 
of  appearances,  had  proved  true  to  his  word,  stopped  and  said  he 
farther.  He  would  not  take  any  reward  that  it  was  then  in  t 
Stewart  or  Ford  to  offer  him,  but  he  expressed  a  hope  that,  when 
became  settled,  the  slight  service  he  had  performed  would  not  I 
They  gratefully  assured  him  on  this  point,  and  thanked  him  cord 
him  at  the  same  time  a  letter  testifying  to  his  valuable  service.  { 
went  to  the  nearest  village,  and  for  a  small  reward  found  a  man 
took  to  conduct  them  safely  to  one  of  our  piquets. 

One  curious  circumstance  remarked  by  Stewart  throughout  t 
that  the  peasants  and  villagers,  though  not  generally  hostile 
evidently  made  up  their  minds  that  the  Britisli  raj  was  at  an  ei 
busily  engaged  in  rendering  their  village  defensible,  to  meet  the 

disturhannAQ  iir>»i/.l»  ♦! •  "• 
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(Then 


0  raemoranda  are  referred  to  io  tlie  n< 
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Memorandum  bi,  LUvUnard  McLeod  Inius. 
'  1 .  Sir  H.  Lttvrrenoe  joined  at  Lucknow  about  tlie  end  of  March.  1857. 
succeeding  Mr.  Coverley  Jackaon  in  the  Chief  Coniniissionerehip. 

'  2,  Ou  his  arriTul  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  troubles,  of  which  tlio 
niuat  iniportant  were  these  : 

I    A  general  agitation  of  the  empire  from  the  disct  iitenl  of  the  soldiery 
II    A  weak  Eur  pan  force  at  O  dh    w  th  all  the  in  litar;  arrangen  euts 
defective 
III    Grievo  13  diHCo  tent  an  one  several    laiia  3  of  the  i-orulat    ii  of  Pad 


the  DobiLitv" 
RoTftI  ta  illy   EE 


Tsrn: 


I    "^hra'  thiid  w 


the     en  bars  a   1   stamen 
the  old  B^jTrj    and^thi 


bona  laJdHnu-n  hv  (invBrnmwit  at  the  anr^xation.  as  yen  clearly  si  oBn  in 
ijnl  HtanlBvlettj-rnf  October  13.  1858      The  pron  i»ed  wnsioua  had  eltlS' 


r  very  gparingiy  doiprf  ni^ ,  thn 


17^ 
old  oflieiala  t 


iT»plnyini-nt.  .  tl(re^  qaiu-t»TB  nf  tl.p  urniy  t]|^  ymf 

ntiT  BMxma  had,  bv  forced" mterpretatinii  of  mlwi   hem  rf^jr 


u 'pare  11  d  out 


the  1WI 


'e  ^TaJtT 


■sn^ 


4  The  neaknesa  of  the  E  rojKan  f  rce  coul  I  t  he  1  Ijjed  it  was 
deemed  politic  to  show  the  country  that  the  uineiiatiaD  did  not  require  force. 

'S,  But  the  inellicieucy  of  the  military  arrangements  arose  Trom  niere 
want  of  akill,  and  was  serious,  under  the  tlireat«nmg  aspect  of  the  political 
horizon. 

'6,  The  discontent  of  the  province,  and  the  cominic  general  storm,  had 
already  found  vent  in  the  brigandage  of  Fu:il  Ali,  and  the  seditions  of  the 
Fyzal^  Moulyie. 

'  7.  And  witli  all  these  Sir  H.  Lawrence  had  to  grapple  immediately  on  his 

'  8.  But  I  may  safely  eay  that  ten  days  saw  the  niaas  of  them  disappear. 
The  Fyzabad  Moulvie  had  been  seized  and  imprisaned.     Fuzl  Ali  had  been 


Family.  A  recognition  had  been  published  of  the  fair  rights  of  the  old  Oudh 
ufRcials  to  emptaynient  in  preference  to  immigrants  from  our  old  pi-ovinces, 
and  instnictiuns  had  been  issued  for  giving  it  etTect,  The  disbanded  soldiera 
of  the  Boyal  Army  of  Oudh  were  promised  preference  in  enlistment  in  the 
local  corps  and  tlie  police,  and  a  reorganization  and  increase  to  the  latter, 
which  were  almost  immediately  sauetioned,  gaye  instant  opportunities  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Hint  iustalment  of  these  promises.  While  last,  but  not  least, 
durbars  were  held,  iu  which  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  was  able  to  proclaim  his 
views  and  policy,  by  which  the  landholders  should  be  reinstated  in  the 
poasessiona  which  they  held  at  the  auneiation,  the  basis  on  which  tlie 
instructions  had  been  originally  issued,  which  had  been  hitherto  practically 
ignored,  but  to  which  he  pledged  himaelf  to  give  effect. 

'  B.  To  atrengthou  his  military  position,  lie  placed  Artillery  with  the 
European  Infantry ;  he  distributed  his  Irregular  Cayaliy  ;  he  examined 
the  city,  decided  on  takiug  poaseaaian  of  the  Huchee  Bawn  and  garrienan^ 


pwi 
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it  u  a  fort ;  and  Bumnioned  in  Colonel  Fisber  and  Captain  Oearg«  Hardiuge  ; 
and  with  tliem,  Brisadier  Handscombe  and  Uiyor  Anderson,  consulted  and 
arranged  for  future  plans  acainst  the  atonns  whidi  he  saw  to  be  impending. 

'  10.  Much  of  this,  and  hia  polioj  for  remaining  in  Oudh,  and  tiie  conduct 
of  the  defence  of  Lucknow,  I  know  from  recoUcctions  of  what  he  occasionally 
let  drop  to  me  in  his  conlidential  conversations  while  inspecting  the  Muchee 
Bawn.  He  told  me  that  neailj  the  whole  army  would  go  ;  that  he  did  not 
think  the  Sikhs  would  go  ;  that  in  every  regiment  tliere  were  men  that,  with 
)per  nuinagement,  would  remain  entirely  on  our  side  ;  and  that,  therefore, 

meant  to  segtegate  from  the  rest  of  the  troops  the  Sikhs  and  selected  men, 

and  to  do  his  best  to  keep  them  faithful  allies  when  the  rest  should  go  ;  Uiat, 
if  Cawnpore  should  hold  out,  we  would  not  be  attacked :  but  that  if  it  should 
fall,  we  would  be  invested,  and  more  or  less  closely  besieged  ;  that  no  troops 
could  come  to  our  relief  before  the  middle  of  August ;  that  the  besieging 
forces  would,  he  thouebt,  be  confined  to  the  sepoys,  for  the  people  of  the 
country  bad  always  liked  our  European  oiKcera,  whom  they  bad  frequently 
hod  to  blesa  for  the  safety  of  their  lives  and  the  honour  of  their  families  ;  and 
the  whole  Hindu  population  bad  a  lively  recollection  of  our  friendly  line  of 
conduct  in  the  late  quarrel  with  the  Mnsaulmans  regarding  the  Hunnoonian 
Gurhee ;  that  to  hold  out  where  we  were  was  necessary,  for  the  slightest 
appearance  of  yielding,  or  of  not  showing  a  bold  front,  would  result  in 
annihilation  ;  that  to  hold  out  we  must  get  provisions ;  that  to  get  pro- 
visions and  prepare  for  an  efficient  defence  we  must  keep  open  our  communica- 
tion witli  the  country,  and  keep  the  city  quiet ;  that  to  the  former  end  the 
retention  of  the  cantonment  was  necessary,  and  of  the  Huchee  Bawn  to  the 
latter,  while  the  site  of  tlie  [le mianent  defences,  in  cose  of  the  need  of  concen' 
tration,  should  be  the  Eesideticy. 

'11.  All  tbia  1  know,  as  before  said,  from  Sir  Heury  Lawrence's  own 
casual  and  hurried  remarks  to  me.  Whether  tbey  are  officially  recorded 
anywhere  1  do  not  know  ;  but  they  must  have  been  written  in  letters  tA 
various  persons,  and  repeated  to  others  of  hts  subordinates  at  Lucknow.  I 
mention  these  matters  thus  early,  aa  altliough  the  facU  on  which  they  iMar 
did  not  iiti mediately  occur,  still.  Sir  Henry  uwrence  had  prescience  of  them, 
and  had  decided  on  hia  line  of  policy. 

'  12.  I  understand,  further,  but  not  on  authentic  grounds,  that  Sir  Henry 
wrote  at  a  very  early  ebtge  to  Sir  H.  Wheeler,  urging  him  to  conatnict 
cntrencbmenta  at  the  magazine  at  Cawnpore,  and  to  ensure  his  command 
of  the  boats,  wliatover  miglit  happen  ;  that  he  wrote  early  to  the  Government, 
entreating  them  to  divert  one  of  the  European  regiments  in  the  course  of  relief, 
and  divide  it  between  Cawnpore  and  Allahabad  ;  and  that  aubaeqneutly  be 
urged  on  Government  to  employ  tlie  troops  of  the  Persian  expedition  in 
Bengal,  and  to  stop  the  Chinese  force  for  the  same  end.  and  to  subaidin 
some  of  the  Nepal  troopa  for  the  protection  of  our  older  provinces  east  of 
Oadh. 

'  13.  To  revert  to  the  narrative,  the  measures  already  mentioned  so  entirely 
pacified  the  province,  that,  in  spite  of  the  previous  discontent,  the  previous 
trouhlea,  the  proverbial  turbulence  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  increasing 
agitation  throughout  the  empire,  there  was  no  difficulty  experienced  in 
collecting  the  revenue  by  the  close  of  April.  And  the  subaequent  dis- 
turbances were,  as  will  be  shown,  entirelv  due  to  the  soldietr,  and,  till 
long  after  Sir  Henry's  death,  participated  in  only  by  them,  by  the  city 
rulhans,  and  liy  a  few  of  the  Muasulman  familica  of  the  country  population. 
Tlie  mass  of  the  city  people  and  the  entire  Hindu  population  held  aloof,  and 
would  have  notliing  to  say  to  tlie  outbreak  ;  and,  with  one  aingle  exoeption, 
every  Talookdar,   to  whom   the  chance  offered  itaelf,  aided,  more  or  leai 
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actively,  in  the  protectiaii  of  European  fugitives.  This  phase  in  the 
chnracter  of  the  disturbances  in  Oudh  is  not  generally  known  ;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  and  is  due  empbatically  and  solely,  under  Divine  Provi- 
dence, to  tlie  benignant  personal  character  and  the  popular  policy  of  Sir 


Henry  Lawre 
'14.  The  : 


:.  The  Ist  of  May  saw  our  disturbaucea  commence  with  tlie  mutiny 
of  the  7th  Oudh  Irregular  Infantry.  This,  its  suppression,  and  the  durbar 
in  v'hich  he  distrilmted  rewards  and  delivered  a  speech  ou  the  aspect  of 
affairs,  have  been  fiiDy  (ie9cril>ed  elsewhere,  and  need  not  Ihj  repeoted  by  me. 

'  15.  The  dur1«r  was  held  nn  the  twclftli.  I  am  not  aware  whether  he  had 
any  intelligence  at  that  time  of  the  Meertit  outbreak.  The  telegrams,  wlien 
tlicy  did  arrive,  were  vague ;  but  he  indubitably  kept  on  his  guard  imme- 
diately on  receiving  thom.  The  Cavalry  were  piqiietisl  Iwtween  the  canton- 
ments and  the  Residency,  and  the  Infantry  and  Artillery  were  kept  prepared 
for  movement.  His  plans  were  evidently  already  decided  ;  but  they  were  to 
he  effected  Binniltaneously  and  not  suoceaaively,  and  the  movements  of  the 
Europeans  were  somewhat  dependent  on  the  arrangements  of  the  Quarter- 
master-General's Department.  It  was  not  imtil  the  sixteenth  that  the  tents 
required  for  the  32nd  were  ready  ;  and  the  morning  of  the  17th  May  saw  an 
entirely  new  and  effective  disposition  of  the  troops.  Half  the  EuroTieane 
were  at  tlie  Besidency,  commanding  the  Iron  Bridps ;  half,  nitli  the  Artillery, 
were  at  the  south  end  of  the  cantonments  ;  the  bridge  of  boats  was  moved  and 
nnder  control,  wliitc  the  Muchee  Bawn,  not  yet  auflicieutly  cleansed  from  its 
old  conglomeration  of  filth,  was  (jBrrisoned  by  a  aelected  body  of  Native 
trootH.  Tlie  whole  of  these  disitoeitions  could  not  have  been  effected  at  an 
earlier  date,  and  Sir  Henry  would  not  do  them  piecemeal  or  Buoceaaively. 
Simultaneous,  they  were  elfective,  and  tended  to  paralyze  any  seditious  plots 
that  may  have  been  hatching.  Successive  and  piecemeal,  they  would  have 
incited  the  sepoya  to  mutiny  and  the  turbulent  to  insurrection.' 

Afeiiurrajulutti,  ISlh  May,  inseried  in  Sir  ffenry'a  own  hand  in  kit  ledgtrbook. 

'Time  is  everything  just  now.  Time,  firmness,  promptneiw,  eoneitiation, 
and  prudence ;  every  officer,  each  individual  Eurojiean,  high  and  low,  may  at 
this  crisis  prove  most  useful,  or  even  dangerona.  A  lirm  and  cheerful  osjicct 
must  he  maintained — there  must  be  no  bustle,  no  apiiearance  of  alarm,  still 
leas  of  panic ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  must  lie  the  utmost  watchfulness 
and  promptness  ;  everywhere  the  Hnit  ((erm  of  insurrection  must  be  put  dci»n 
instantly.  Ten  men  may  in  an  hour  quell  a  row  which,  after  a  daj  s  delay 
may  take  weeks  to  jiut  down.  I  wish  this  point  to  be  well  un  ien<to  id  In 
preaervini;  internal  tranoiiillity.  the  (ibjefa  and  tTOi.lc  of  Hiilistani-i  mat  Tf 
moat  usetuiiy  empioyca  at  tnis  juncture;  many  ..t-fhem  hme  y.  Tmich  t" 
lose  as  we  have,  llieir  iifoperty.  at  least,  is  at  wtake.  Maiij  of  them  have 
armcti  retainers — sonic  low  are  good  Bhola  and  have  double  barrelled  guns. 
For  instance  [name  illegible],  can  hit  a  bottle  at  100  yards.  He  u  with  the 
ordinary  soldiers.  I  want  a  dozen  such  men,  European  or  Native,  to  arm 
their  awn  [leople  and  to  make  Ihanyuiha  of  thetr  own  houses,  or  some  near 
position,  and  preserve  tranquillity  withio  a  circuit  around  them.' 


UiM'  si|ii:i<lioii  loth  llussais,  coiiiiiiainicd  1)V  Major  ] 
Ci  l*.alt«  rv.  :inl  llrigatlc,  K.A.,  cDiiiniaiidtMl  bv  Major 

Tariy      ... 
'2]u\  IJall.ilioii  .sill  F(M)t.  coniiiiaiidt'd  l>y  Colnii*'!  liari 
W'iui^  Tl'ii'l  Hi-lilaii(l(r>.  coiiiinaiitliil  l»y  Li<ut<iiaiil- 

V.  Iiruuiilow 

Total  Britisli  troojw 

12th  Bengal  Cavaliy,  commanded  by  Colonel  Hugh  < 

Vn 
9 ^^*  •■•  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

No.  1  Mountain  Battery,  commanded  by  Captain  Keh 

7th  Company  Bengal  Sappers  and  Miners 

2nd  (Punjab  Frontier  Force)  Infantry,  commanded  b^ 

tenant-Colonel  Tyndall 
6th  (Punjab  Frontier  Force)  Infantry,  commanded  by 

McQueen 
6th  (Punjab  Frontier  Force)  Gurkhas,  commanded  by 

Fitz-Hugh 
21  st  Punjab  Infantry,  commanded  by  Major  Collis 
23rd  Pioneers,  commanded  by  Colonel  Cunic 
29th  Punjab  Infantry,  commanded  by  Colonel  J.  J.  Gc 

Total  Natives 

Grand  total 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Alexander  Lindsay  commanded 
^neas  Perkins  was  Commanding  Koyal  Engineer.  Coh 
manded  the  Cavalry,  Brigadier-Generals  Coblx^  (17  th  F( 
Punjab  Infantry)  the  two  Infantry  biigades.  Major  W 
was  Assistant- Adjutant-General ;  Major  H.  CoUett,  A 
'Dick'  Kennedy  and  F.  Carr,  Deputy- Assistant-Q 
Captains  G.  de  C.  Morton  and  A.  Scott,  v. C,  Brigad* 
Baacock,  Chief  Commissariat  officer ;  Captain  J.  Cc 
missary  of  Ordnance  ;    Major  Moriarty,  Captain   Goa 
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(Kcreri'pdtoitp.  391.) 

-riBSEIIAI.  8l 
B  AtlllL 

Alikhkl,  ISlh  SepUmbar,  1S79. 

(Ari'Bit  tlic  usual  compliiiicnta.)  Your  Hi){1itieaii'B  Ictterof  thcSSth  Ramuiaii, 
H'ith  tho  cnclosurva  from  Hfrat  iindTurkeatAii,  rcachMt  me  last  night.  I  have 
BC(|uiiiijtcd  tijvseir  uitli  thp  conteiitB.  I  am  glvl  to  tinii  your  Highuuw  U  in 
(tood  health,  but  Horiy  to  haa  of  the  nufortuiiate  disturbancvs  in  your  High- 
nciis's  doniiuioiis.  ^our  IligliuesH'a  letter,  iu  oiiginal,  has  Xwea  sent  with 
enulowircs  to  His  Excellency  tliP  Viceroy.  I  havB  already  infomiwi  your 
Highness  of  the  wislips  of  His  Excellency  the  Viwroy,  and  the  roasons  fur 
the  niDvcnicntf  of  the  Briliah  troo^,  mid  I  have  requested  your  Highness  to 
aeiid  a  conlideiitial  I'eiireMintative  to  my  cani|i.  I  ani  awaiting  a  rei>ly  to  tliat 
letter,  and  the  arrivai  of  your  Highln'»''s  confidential  rapresiMitative. 

Ill  tho  niisntinii'  I  have  sent  a  Proelamation  to  the  trilivs,  and  letters  to 
some  of  the  Logar  uialika,  your  Higliness's  subjectfl,  to  astiiirc  those  not  coii- 
vei'iied  iu  thi'  liateful  niaaaacro,  and  asking  them  for  assistance  in  carriage  and 
ini]i|ilies  on  Jiaynienl.  As  it  aplvara  to  iiie  proper  I  should  inform  your  High- 
ness of  what  1  have  done,  I  enclose  copies  of  the  Proolamatioo  to  the  tribes 
and  of  niy  letter  to  the  Logar  malika,  and  ho|>o  that  your  Hi)jhiiesB  may  also 
issue  necessary  oi'ders  for  the  furtheranoe  of  our  Jilaus.  Rest  assured  of  the 
inip|ioi-t  of  the  Government  of  India. 
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Xolai  n/'  an  iMtrruu;  hettoeen  Gbsbiial  Six  Frederick  Bi)BE111»  ititd  the 
Amir'k  AoE^T^,  Mi'staufi  HabuiI'i.U  Kiian*  awi  Wazeic  Shah 
Mahomer  Khax.     Daifd  Alikhel,  23rd  fSeplrmber,  1879. 

Afi'EK  caiiipliinenta,  Geneial  RolH-rts  intimated  to  the  Agents  that  at  their 
desire  ho  had  granted  them  a  second  tiiterviev.  He  now  requested  them  to 
lie  good  enough  to  Hjieak  freely  all  that  they  wished  hini  to  know. 

The  MrSTAl-KI  then  sjioke  in  the  following  sense  ;  The  intereats  of  Eiujland 
and  Afghanistan  are  the  same,  and  the  Amir  and  his  olEciala  ore  deeply 
grieved  at  tlie  late  occurrences  in  Kabul.  Moreover,  the  Amir  is  anxious  to 
do  whatever  the  British  Govornmont  u'islie<i,  and  most  desirous  that  the 
dignity  of  the  British  Government  should  be  maintaiiied  liy  any  nieaiis  which 
may  seem  ]iroiier  to  the  Viceroy.  But  Hin  Highness  cannot  conceal  from 
liimuelf  that  the  mutinous  troo(ie  and  his  people  in  general,  ryots  as  well  as 
Boldien,  are  in  fear  of  an  '  indiscrinaiiale  revenge,  which  will  fall  alike  upon 
innocent  and  guilty.  He  hopes,  therefore,  that  meaatires  will  1>e  taken  to 
guard  against  the  jiosaibility  of  a  general  rising  consequent  on  fear. 

The  HustauR  was  here  reminded  of  the  tenor  of  General  Roberts's  Proclama- 
tion CD  l&th  September.  He  answered  that  the  people  were  too  ignorant 
to  be  acted  upon  by  a  Proclamation,  and  then  went  on  as  follows  : 

Of  courM,  it  is  passible  that  no  rach  combination  may  take  plaot.     Tlie 


•  »  l- «     '  " 


;i<lv;mcf    until   he  coiild    cstaldi^^li    liis  powtr. 
iiii]»ly  tliJit  any  Al';^lian  army.  \\<'r»'  it  .'»0.000  sti 
1'Ik' iiiiitini>n^  tio(»j»s  lia\<- nrithci- ('^;,^•lni/ati(>ll  ii 
tmoji^    ar»'  of  all    triliis  ;  aii'l   il"  tlif  l)iiti>li  an, 
innloiil'trdly  (1(1  in  caM-  of  resistance,  the  whole 
the  Diitish  an'l   the  Amir.      It   is  f\>r  tliis  roast 
tliat   tlie  iniiiiHhiiicnt  of  the  guilty  l»(i  loft  to 
assured  that  he  will  show  no  mercy.    He  will  ni; 
conspicuous  in  the  eyes  of  the  worlu  as  the  sun  a: 
jn  Kabul  regards  the  Amir  as  an  infidel.  bcc'au8< 
\{s  have  thro\ni  in  their  lot  with  the  British  Ho 
Totwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said,  howe 
the  mutinous  troops  would  keep  together  and  att 
fears  they  will  not  do  so.    They  are  more  likely  \ 
raise  the  country.     In  that  case  there  will  be  c 
munications  of  the  force,  and  the  gathering  c 
They  would  come  chiefly  from  the  direction  of  GY 
If  the  tribes  rise  it  would  W  hard  to  collect  then 
l)efore  the  setting  in  of  ^^inter.     Of  course,  it  is 
ha]i]»en.     There  may  be  no  op}>o8ition,  and  the  j 
do  what  the  "British  Government  desires.     But 
express  his  strong  opinion  that  the  present  sea: 
movement. 

General  Roberts  replied  that  on  behalf  of  the 
for  his  kind  advice,  which  he  was  conHdent  was 
said  the  matter  was  important,  and  required  care: 
whether  the  Agents  had  anything  more  to  bring  f 

The  Mi'STAUFl  then  spoke  as  follows  :  The  . 
advance  is  that  of  a  sincere  friend,  and  it  is  the  b 
British  Army  is  to  march  on  Kabul,  there  is  or 
desired  to  say  :  let  it  march  in  such  strength  as  U 
and  put  down  all  rebellion  throughout  the  com 
reinforcements.  If  you  come,  you  must  come  in 
strength  to  put  down  all  opposition.  Tliere  ma 
cannot  count  on  this. 

General  Roberts  rei>lied  :  The  AmirV  a/1viV« 
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molDeDt.  Tfae  Kandahar  troupe  were  ready  in  a  veiy  short  time,  and  are  now 
beyond  Kandahar,  on  the  road  to  Kabul.  The  Peshawar  force  was  rapldtv 
collected  and  pushed  on  ;  and  the  AniEr  niav  rest  assured  that  the  British 
anny  ia  advanciji({  iu  ample  atrength,  1  will  think  over  the  Amir's  advice, 
nevertheless,  for  it  is  important.  But  Hia  Highness  must  remember  that  the 
late  occurrences  at  Kabul  da  not  affect  only  the  English  officers  and  the  fifty 
or  sijity  men  who  were  treacherously  killed — the  honour  of  the  English 
Government  is  conoerued  ;  and  so  long  as  the  liodies  of  these  officers  and  men 
remain  unbiiried  or  uncared  for  in  Kaliul,  I  do  not  believe  the  English  people 
will  ever  be  satisfied.  They  will  require  the  advance  iif  a  British  foree,  and 
the  adequate  iiunishnient  of  the  crime.  Still,  the  Amir's  advice,  which  I  ant 
convinced  is  that  of  a  friend,  must  be  carefully  considered,  and  I  will  think 
over  it  and  give  an  answer  later. 

The  MusTAl'Fl  then  said :  We  quite  understand  what  has  been  said 
aliout  the  strength  of  the  British  army.  Doubtless  it  is  sufficient,  and  all 
Afghanistiu  could  not  stand  against  it.  Kut  the  Amir  asked  us  to  mention, 
u-hat  I  haVF  hitherto  forgotten,  that  there  are  in  Turkestan  24  regiments  of 
Infantry,  6  of  Givalir,  and  56  guns.  These  troops  were  the  tirat  to  show  a 
disaffected  spirit  at  Maiar-i-Sharif ;  and  putting  aside  external  enemies,  there 
are  Abdur  Rahman  and  the  sons  of  Azim  Khan  waiting  their  chance.  Herat 
again  is  doubtful ;  ulien  Che  troops  there  hear  what  lias  occurred  at  Kabul, 
there  is  no  saying  what  they  may  do.  If  Abdiir  Rahman  ingratiates  himself 
with  these  people,  Herat  and  Turkestan  will  be  permanently  severed  from  the 
Afghan  dominions.  Tliia  is  another  reason  why  the  advance  of  tlie  British 
force  should  be  delayed,  in  order  that  the  Amir  may  have  time  to  gain  over 
the  Herat  and  Turkestan  troojis. 

General  RomtKTs  replird  :  All  tliese  reasons  wilt  have  full  consideration. 
The  Viceroy's  first  order  was  to  push  on  at  once  to  help  the  Amir  ;  but  I  am 
sure  His  Highness's  advice  is  friendly,  and  that  in  aiiy  case  he  will  do  his 
utmost  to  co-operate  witii  the  British  Government.  Therefore  every  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  what  His  Highness  has  desired  you  to  say. 

The  MrsTAUFl :  The  Viceroy  may  be  sure  the  Amir  will  do  what  he  pleases. 

The  Wazih  :  When  the  Amir  learnt  from  General  Roberta's  letter  that  the 
Viceroy  had  given  General  Roberts  power  to  deal  with  the  whole  matter,  he 
was  very  pleased,  knowing  General  Rolierts's  character  as  a  soldier  and  his 
kindness  of  heart. 

Gesehal  Robebtk  replied  that  lie  would  carefully  consider  the  proposals 
brought  forward,  and  give  an  answer  later  on.  Meanwhile,  he  must  request 
the  Agents  to  stay  a  day  or  two  in  camp  until  he  should  have  thoroughly 
weighed  the  Amir's  advice,  which  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  both  the 
British  and  Afghan  GoTemmenta. 

The  interview  then  came  to  an  end. 

(Signed)  H.  M.  DURAND, 

Political  Secretory  to  General  Roberts,  K.C.B..  V,C., 
Commanding  Kabul  Field  Force. 

*  The  Agents  here  seemed  surprised  and  anxious. — H.  H.  D. 


KAIUI.,   'I'liul  yij 

1.  I  HA\  E  tlie  lioiKMii'  to  sul'iiiit  :i  \mc\  .I'-ccinit  of  an  i 
took  pliKM'  iM-twcrii  tilt-  Amir  \'akiil>  Khan  and  myself  (.n  tin 
The  intiTviow  was  a  piivatf  aiiil  iiil'oinial  om-  ;  l)nt  I'Mfnt  (•\ 
sonn-  interest  to  what  jKissed  on  the  occasion,  and  I  have.  th( 
it  d<.'.sira])le  that  a  report  should  he  prepared  lor  tlio  info 
Goveruor-Geueral  in  Council. 

2.  After  some  conversation  upon  matters  of  no  special  \xn\io\ 
introduced  his  father's  name,  and  thus  gave  me  the  opportui 
wished  to  have  of  leading  him  on  to  speak  naturally  and  i 
ahout  Sher  Ali  Khan's  feelings  and  policy  during  the  last  te: 
most  careful  to  avoid  any  expression  of  my  own  views  upon 
order  that  I  might,  if  possible,  obtain  from  the  Amir  a  perfec 

and  truthful  account  of  the  circumstances  which  led,  jy ' 

Ali's  estrangenynt  from  ourselves  and  rapproch^nunU  to  Rut 
tbink  1  succeeded.  Yakub  Khan  spoke  readily  and  freely 
passed,  and  needed  no  question  or  suggestion  from  me  to  declan 
regarding  the  cause  of  his  father's  unfriendly  attitude  toward 
{»ast  few  years. 

3.  The  substance  of  the  Amir's  statement  was  as  follows  : 

'  In  1869  my  fathftr  wm  fully  prepared  to  throw  in  his  lot 
had  suffered  many  reverses  before  making  bimself'  secure  on 
Afghanistan  ;  and  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  best 
ing  what  he  had  won  lay  in  an  alliance  with  the  British  Go 
did  not  receive  from  Lord  Mayo  as  large  a  supply  of  arms  and 
he  had  hoped,  but,  nevertheless,  he  returned  to  Kabul  fairly  s 
he  remained  until  the  visit  of  Saivad  Nur  Muhammud  to 
l^his  visit  Drougnt  matters  to  a  head     The  diaries  received  tr* 
Mahomed  during  his  stay  in  India,  and  the  report  which  he  b 
his  return,  convinced  my  father  that  he  could  no  longer  hope 
the  Briti^H]  (invftmr^^^pt.  all  tl|e  aid  that  He  wanted  ;  and  fron 
*>eyan  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  thoughts  of  a  Kussian  alliau' 
low  this  ended. 

'  When  my  father  received  from  the  Government  of  India  th« 
ing  him  that  a  British  Mission  was  about  to  proceed  to  Kabul 
in  durbar.     The  nienil>«>r«  nf  fhp  PiioQia«  Fw^kooo^t  »*»..»  *--^ — - 
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the  "  D&bir-uI-Mulk,"  who  hod  traTelted  with  CdIoqsI  Stolietoft'  from  the 
Oxue  to  Kabul,  ncuonipaiiied  him  on  his  return  jounier  to  Tashkent.  Here 
the  Miiza  was  detained  under  pretence  that  orders  would  shortlj  be  received 
from  the  Gmjieror,  until  the  news  of  mj  father's  flight  from  Kabul  reached 
Geuetal  KaulfniBUU.  He  nsa  then  permitted  to  leave.  Two  Ai<ies-de-CHniii 
were  sent  with  him,  one  a  Euroi)cau,  the  other  a  Native  of  Bokhara. 

*  My  father  was  Htroiigly  urged  by  (ieneisl  KauiTiiiauu  not  to  leave  Kabul. 
At  the  same  thue  tlic  uiumbera  ot  the  Embassy  were  ordered  to  return  to 
Tashkent,  the  Doctor  lieing  permitted  to  remaiu  with  mj  father  if  his  servicai 
were  required. 

'  Throughout,  the  Eussiaii  Emljaasy  was  treated  with  great  honour.'  and  at 
all  ststioQs  between  Hazar-i-8harilf  and  Kabul,  orders  wrrf  given  for  the 
troops  to  turn  out,  and  for  a  salute  to  be  lired  on  their  arrival  and  departure.' 

4.  I  cannot,  of  course,  vouch  for  the  exact  wol-da  used  byYakub  Kliao,  but 
I  am  conlident  that  the  foregoing  |>aragraph,  which  is  written  from  liot«s 
taken  at  the  time,  contains  a  substantially  accurate  record  of  the  conversation. 

5.  It  would  lie  anperfluous  for  nic  to  advance  any  proof  of  the  fact  that  for 
one  reason  or  another,  Sher  Ali  did  during  the  latter  jart  of  his  reign  fall 
awBj  from  us  and  incline  towaids  an  alliance  with  Russia.  But  I  think  the 
closeness  of  the  uonnection  between  Russia  aud  Kabul,  and  the  extent  of  the 
Amir's  lioatility  towards  ourselves,  has  not  hitherto  been  fully  recognized. 
Yakub  Khan's  statements  throw  some  light  ui>an  this  question,  aud  they  are 
confirmed  by  various  circiiiustatices  which  have  lately  come  to  my  knowledge. 
Tlie  prevalence  of  Kussian  coin  and  wares  in  Kabul,  and  the  extensive  military 
prejiarations  made  by  Sher  Ali  of  late  years,  ajipear  to  me  to  afford  an  in- 
stnictive  comment  u|ion  Yakub  Khan's  assertions.  Our  recent  rupture  with 
Sher  Ali  has,  in  fact,  lieeii  the  means  of  unmasking  and  checking  a  very 
serious  conspiracy  against  the  peace  and  security  of  our  Indian  Empire. 

6.  The  magnitude  of  Sher  All's  military  preparations  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
faut  of  (leculiar  signiticauce.  I  have  already  touched  ujion  this  point  in  a 
former  letter,  but  I  shall  perhajH  be  excused  for  noticing  it  again.  Before  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  last  year  the  Amir  had  raised  and  equipped  with  arms 
of  precision  68  regiments  of  Infantry  and  16  of  Cavalry.  The  Afghan 
Artillery  amounted  to  nearly  300  guns.  Numbers  of  skilled  artiians  were 
constantly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  rifled  cannon  and  breach -loading 
small  arms.  More  than  a  luillion  )>ounds  of  powder,  and  I  believe  several 
iniUion  rounds  of  home-made  Snider  ammunition,  were  in  the  Bala  Hissar  at 
the  time  of  the  lato  explosion.  Swords,  helmets,  uniforms,  and  other  articles 
of  military  equipment  were  stored  in  proportionate  quantities.  Finally,  Sher 
Ali  had  expended  upon  the  construction  of  the  Sherpur  cantonments  an 
astonishing  amount  of  labour  and  money.  The  extent  and  cost  of  this  work 
may  be  judged  of  fram  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  troo]>B  under  my  com- 
mand will  hud  cover  during  the  winter  within  the  cantonment,  and  the  bulk 
of  them  in  the  main  line  of  rampart  itself,  which  extends  to  a  length  of  nearly 
two  miles  under  the  southern  and  western  slopes  of  the  Bimani  hills.  Sher 
All's  original  design  was  apparently  to  carry  the  wall  entirely  round  the  bills, 
a  distance  of  nearly  live  miles,  and  the  foundations  were  already  laid  for  a 


quite  unnecessary  except  as  a  provision  for  contemplated  hostilities  with  our- 
selves, and  it  ia  difficult  to  understand  how  their  entire  cost  could  have  been 
met  from  the  Afghan  treasury,  the  gross  revenue  of  the  country  amounting 
ouly  to  about  eighty  lakhs  of  rupees  [ler  annum, 

7.  I  have  referred  to  the  prevalence  of  Russian  coin  and  wares  in  Kabul  as 
evidence  of  the  growing  connexion  between  Russia  and  Afghauistan.  I  am 
unable  to  find  proof  that  the  Czar's  coin  was  introduced  in  any  other  way 
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iiuu  iiH'fcnaiius  sell  led  iii  the  cityf  I'lit  nu^sjan  ^oods  also 
(•r<»i"k<'i-y,  sllk^.  tear  jTim  Jiuiiiy  otlui'  tlnui^fs  wliicli  woiilil  sc( 
easily  jiiocuralilf  tVojii  India  than  froni  Ku^siaii  territory,  a 
^rcat  ([iiaiitities.  A  iiahit.  too,  smns  to  have  l>ceii  ;^r,o\viii 
Sinlar.^  and  ((llicrs  i.f  wraiiii;^'  nnif'oiins  of  Kus^iaii  cut.  ] 
Iiussiaii  lioots.  ami  tin-  like.  Russian  uoods  antl  KusHJan  wt 
to  liave  beoonie  the  fa.sliioii  in  Afghanistan. 
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(Referred  to  at  p.  421.) 

TranslcUians  of  letters  from  General- Adjutant  Von  Kauffi 
Oeneral  of  Turkestan,  to  the  address  of  the  Amir  of 
received  on  10^  Shaban,  1295,  through  General  I^ 
August,  1878. 

Be  it  known  to  you  that  in  these  days  the  relations  betw 
Government  and  ours  with  regard  to  your  kingdom  require  dec 
As  I  am  unable  to  communicate  my  opinion  verbally  to  you, 
my  agent,  Major-General  Stolietoff.     This  gentleman  is  a  neai 
and  performed  excellent  services  in  the  Russo-Turkish  wai 
earned  favour  of  the  Emperor.     The  Emperor  has  always  h 
him.     He  will  inform  you  of  all  that  is  hidden  in  my  mind, 
pay  great  attention  to  what  he  says,  and  believe  him  as  yoi 
and,  after  due  consideration,  you  will  give  him  your  reply,     ft 
known  to  you  that  your  union  and  friendshij)  with  the  Russi 
will  be  beneficial  to  the  latter,  and  still  more  so  to  you.    The 
close  alliance  with  the  Russian  Government  will  be  permanent 
This  friendly  letter  is  written  by  the  Governor-General  of 
Adjutant-General  to  the   Emperor,   Von   Kauffmann,   Tashl 
Akbar,  1295  (=June,  1878). 

To  the  Amir  of  the  whole  of  Afghanistan,  Sher  Ali  1 
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Gbnkral  Stoi.IBTOFF  sent  the  fMo\ning  leUrr,  en,  his  reivrji  to  Tashkent  from 
Kabul,  to  the  address  of  tlu  Foreign  Minister,  Wazih  Shah  Mahoued 
Kban,  dated  IZni  of  the  holy  nunUk  o/  Kaniazan.  1295  (-2iH  September, 
1878). 


Thank  Ood,  I  reached  Tashkent  safely,  and  at  an  auspicious  moment  paid 
my  resiiccls  to  the  Viceroj  (Yaroni  Padishali  means  '  li»lf  King  *).     I  am  '  " ' 
day  and  night  tc  caiii  onr  objects,   and  liojie  1  shall  be  succesaful. 


my  resiiccls  to  the  Viceroj  (Yaroni  Padishali  means  '  li»lf  King  *).  I  am  tt^inj 
day  and  night  to  cain  onr  objects,  and  hojie  1  shall  be  succesaful.  1  ar 
stating  to  sec  the  lunperor  to-day,  in  order  to  iuform  His  Majesty  personally 


..  BifairB,  If  God  pleases,  everything  that  is  neceusaij  will  br  done  and 
affirmed.  I  hope  that  those  who  want  to  ttUer  the  gate  of  Kabul  from  the  tost 
vril!  see  that  Oie  door  is  closed  ;  then,  pUase  Ood,  the//  mill  tremble.  I  hop«  you 
will  give  my  respects  to  His  Highness  the  Amir.  May  God  make  his  life  long 
and  increase  his  wealth  !  May  you  remain  in  f;ood  health,  and  know  that  the 
protection  of  God  will  arrange  our  alfairs  t 

{Signed)         Gbs-bbai.  Stolietoff. 

From  Gbsbkal  Kauffuas'n  to  the  Amik,  doled  Taahkcnl,  SIh  Zekada, 

1296  (  =  22n4  Octi^ter,  1878). 
(After  compliments.)  Be  it  known  to  you  that  your  letter,  dated  12th 
Shawal,  reached  me  at  Tashkent  on  the  I6th  October,  i.e..  Srd  Zekada,  and 
I  uiidcratood  its  con  teats.  I  have  telcgrH|ihed  an  abstract  of  your  letter  to  the 
address  of  the  Emiieror,  and  have  sent  the  lett«r  itself,  as  also  tliat  addressed 
to  General  StolietolT,  by  [Htst  to  Livadia,  where  the  Emperor  now  \a.  I  tun 
informed  on  good  authority  that  the  English  want  to  come  to  terms  with  you ; 
and,  as  a  friend,  1  advise  you  to  make  peace  with  them  if  they  offer  it. 

From  Gekeral  Stolietoff  to  Wazir  Shah  Mabohkd  Khak,  d<U€d 

&th  Oclobcr,  1878. 
First  of  all,  I  hope  jou  will  be  kind  enough  to  gire  my  respects  to  the 
Amir.  May  God  make  his  life  long  and  increase  his  wealth  1  I  shall  always 
remember  his  royal  hospitality.  1  am  busy  day  and  night  in  his  atfaira,  and, 
thank  God,  my  labours  have  not  been  without  result.  The  great  Emperor  is 
a  true  friend  of  the  Amir's  snd  of  Afghanistan,  and  His  Majesty  will  do  wiiat- 
ever  he  may  think  necessary.  Of  course,  you  liave  not  forgotten  what  I  told 
you,  that  the  affairsof  kingdomsare  like  a  country  which  has  many  mountaina, 
rallcvs.  and  rivers.  One  who  sits  on  a  high  mountain  can  see  things  well. 
By  the  power  and  order  of  God,  there  is  no  empire  equal  to  that  of  our  great 
&nperor.  May  Ood  make  bin  life  long !  Therefore,  whatever  our  Govern- 
ment adviaes  you,  you  should  give  ear  to  it.  I  tell  you  the  truth  that  our 
Government  is  wise  as  s  serpent  and  liarmless  as  a  dove.  There  are  many 
things  which  you  cannot  understand,  but  our  Governuient  understands  them 
well.  It  often  happens  that  a  thing  which  is  un|>leaaant  at  tint  is  regarded 
as  a  blessing  afterwards.  Now,  my  kind  friend,  I  iufumi  jou  that  the  enemy 
of  your  fsiuous  religion  wants  to  make  peace  witii  you  through  the  Kaisar 
(Sultan)  of  Turkey.  Therefore  you  should  look  to  your  brothers  who  live  on 
the  other  aide  of  the  river.  If  Ood  stirs  them  up,  and  gives  the  sword  of 
light  into  their  hands,  then  go  on,  in  the  name  ot^  God  (Bismilla),  otherwise 
yoii  should  be  as  a  serpent ;  make  peace  openly,  and  in  secret  prepare  for  war 
---'-'---''"'-   veals  His  o:  ■       *  '     '  "'  ' " 


and  when  God  reveals  His  order  to  you,  declare  yourself.  It  will  l)e  well, 
when  the  Envoy  of  your  enemy  wants  to  enter  the  country,  if  you  send  an 
able  ewissary,  posaeasing  the  tongue  of  a  serpent  and  full  of  deceit,  to  the 
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enemy's  cniintry,  so  that  bo  niav  with  Bwcot  words  peiriloi  the  enemy's  minii, 
and  induce  liini  to  ms'c  up  tlio  mtention  of  tightiug  with  yon. 

My  kind  friend,  1  entrust  vou  to  the  protection  of  God.     May  God  bo  the 
protector  of  the  Amir's  kingdom,  and  may  trembling  fall  upon  the  limbs  of 


Fnna  Obxeral   K>ivrvu\ss   to  the  Aucii   of   ArnBANCKTAN,  dated  SOTA 

Z((tnrfa(  =  26(A  A'iwrfmAcr,  1879). 
(After  compliments,)  I  was  much  pleosiid  to  receive  your  letter,  dated 
24tll  Zekada,  1265  (  =  18th  November,  187R),  and  to  hear  of  your  good  health. 
I  liave  also  received  a  copy  of  the  lettor  wliioli  jrou  sent  to  tlie  Oovernor- 
Goneral.  May  God  ho  pleased  nith  jou.  The  British  Miniiitera  have  (pven  a 
pledge  ta  our  Ambassador  in  London  that  they  will  not  interfere  with  the 
independence  of  Afghanistan.  I  am  directed  by  His  M^'esty  the  Emperor  to 
oommunicate  this  iic«'s  to  yon,  and  tlieu,  afler  forming  friendHhij),  to  go  to 
Hia  Majesty.  I  intend  to  go  to  the  Sussian  cajiital  after  I  have  arranged  the 
afraira  of  this  country  (Turkestan).     Aa  I  do  not  consider  it  adviaahle  to  keep 

Eir  tmated  olGcials,  whom  jou  are  tii  want  of,  hero  any  more,  I  aena 
homed  Hassan  Klisn,  Kaniuali  [Depity. Governor),  and  Gholam  Haidar 
Khan,  with  two  oftjcers,  back  to  you.  I  hope  you  will  consider  me  a  well- 
wisher  of  your  kingdom,   and   write   to  me  now  and  then.      I    hare   given 


Turkestan  sliould  l«  forwarded  to  tlie  capital.  Your  good  fortune  is  a  cause 
of  happiness  tome,  and  if  any  troubles  come  upon  you,  I  also  shall  be  grieved. 
Some  presents  have  been  sent  by  nie  through  Mirza  Hahomed  Hassan, 
Kamuali  ;   perhaps  they  may  be  accepted. 

TTaiulatioH  o/a  lelltr  from.  Gbskkal  KArFFMAss  fo  Obneral  VozooNOFr, 
doled  Zel  Hijia,  1295  (^December.  1878). 
The  Amir  knows  perfectly  well  that  it  is  impoaaible  for  me  to  assist  him 
with  troops  in  winter.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  that  war  should  not  he  coni- 
raonced  at  this  unseaaonable  time.  If  the  Kngiish,  in  spite  of  the  Amir's 
exertions  to  avoid  the  war,  eoiiimence  |t.  von  niust  tHenteke  leave  n^  tlie 
Amir  ana  start  lor  'i'ashkent.  because  your  presence  in  Afghanistan  in  winter 
IS  useless.  Moreover,  at  such  a  juncture  as  the  commencement  of  war  in 
Afghanistan,  you  ought  to  come  here  and  ei^in  the  whole  tiling  to  me,  so 
that  I  may  communicate  it  to  tlie  Emperor.  This  will  lie  ot  great  llenelit  to 
Afghanistan  and  to  Russia. 

From  Oes'ekal  Kai'ffmann  to  the  Ahiis  of  Afguamstan,  dated  2SfA 
December,  1878  {Rnnian,  13/A  Mvharram,  1298). 
Your  letter,  dated  27lh  Kel  Hija  (  =  20th  Novemlier),  1878,  hasreaohed  me, 
I  was  pleased  to  hear  tidings  of  your  good  health.  The  Emperor  has  caused 
the  British  Government  to  agree  to  the  continuance  of  Afghan  indo|iendeDoe. 
The  English  Ministers  have  promised  tliis.  I  earnestly  request  you  not  to 
leave  your  kingdom.  As  far  as  possible,  consider  your  own  interests,  and  do 
not  lose  yoiir  independence.  For  the  present  conie  to  tenns  with  the  British 
Oovemmeut.  If  you  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  Kabul  for  this  purpose,  yon 
can  write  to  your  son,  Mahomed  Yakub  Khan,  to  make  peace  with  the  English 
as  you  may  direct  him.  Do  not  leave  the  soil  of  Afghanistan  at  this  tune, 
becauss  it  will  be  of  lienelit  to  you.  My  words  are  not  without  truth,  beoaase 
your  arrival  in  Russian  territory  will  make  things  worse. 
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Frmit  Gbnbral  KAurniANK  tolhe  Ahir  op  Apohahihtah,  raen'ivd o/  Maair- 

i-Sharifmi  the  17th  Jaiamry,  1879, 
I  have  received  your  friendly  letter,  datfid  I3tli  Zel  Hjjjs  (  =  8th  December, 
187S).  In  that  letter  you  asked  me  to  send  you  as  niany  troops  ea  could  be 
got  ready.  I  have  written  to  you  a  letter  to  the  effect  that  the  Empsror,  on 
account  of  your  troubles,  bad  coinniunicated  with  the  British  GovemiiieDt, 
and  that  tbe  Russian  Ambassador  at  Loudon  had  obtained  a  jiromise  from  tlic 
British  Ministers  to  the  effect  tint  they  would  not  injure  the  independence  of 
Afghauistan.  Perhai^  you  sent  your  letter  before  you  got  miue.  Now,  I 
havr  heard  tint  you  have  ajipoiuted  your  son.  Mahomed  Yakub,  as  your 
Eegent,  and  have  come  out  of  Kabul  with  some  troops.  I  bave  recfived  an 
order  from  the  Emperor  to  the  efiect  that  it  is  imnoEtsililo  to  assist  you  with 
troo^  now.  I  ho]>ii  you  will  be  fortunate.  It  all  depends  on  tbe  decree  of 
God.  Believe  me,  that  the  friendahip  nhicb  I  made  tvitb  you  will  be  per- 
petual. It  is  necessary  to  aeud  1iack  General  Vozgonoff  and  his  compaaiona. 
YoD  can  keep  Di'.  Vuralski  with  you  if  you  please.  No  doubt  the  doctor  will 
be  of  use  to  you  and  to  your  dejieudenta.  I  hope  oar  friendship  will  continue 
to  be  strengtheued,  and  that  iutercoiirse  will  be  corned  on  between  us. 

From  General  Kavffmann  to  the  Amik  Sheb  Air,  liiUfl  2ft(A  Jkcember, 
1878  (  =  I7(A  IdiihaTmm,  1296). 
(After  compliments.)  The  Foreign  Minister,  Oem-ral  Gortebakoff,  has 
informed  me  by  telegrapb  that  the  Emperor  lias  directetl  nie  to  trouble  you  to 
come  to  Tashkent  for  the  present.  I  therefore  communicate  this  news  to  yon 
with  great  pleasure  ;  at  the  same  time,  I  may  mention  that  I  have  receii'fd 
no  instructions  about  your  jouvney  to  St.  Petersburg.  My  )>ersonal  interview 
with  you  wiit  increase  oni  friendship  greatly. 

TTaialation  of  a  leUer  from  Majob-Gesbual  Ivanoff,  GovcTnor  of  Zaraf- 

ihan,  to  the  Heir-Apjiareat,  Mahohbu  Uitsa  Khan,  ami  olherf. 

On  the  26tli  of  Rabi-ul-Awul,  at  an  auapieious  moment.  I  received  your 

letter  which  you  sent  me,  and  understood  ita  contents.     I  was  very  much 

S leased,  and  at  once  communicated  it  to  General  Kaulfmann,  the  Govemor- 
eneral.  With  re^rd  to  what  you  wrote  about  the  friendly  relations  between 
tile  Rusaiau  and  Afghan  Governments,  and  your  own  desire  for  friendship^  I 
have  the  honour  to  state  that  wc  are  also  desirous  of  being  friends.  Tlie 
friendship  betweni  the  two  Governmcnta  existed  in  the  time  of  the  late  Amir, 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  increased  and  strengthened  by  Amir  Hahomed 
Yakub  Khan. 

Hay  God  change  the  wars  in  your  country  to  happiness  ;  may  peace  reigu 
in  it ;  and  may  your  Government  be  strengthened  !  I  have  been  forwarding 
all  your  letters  to  the  Governor-General,  General  KaulTmanu.  MayGod  keeji 
you  safe  1 

The  Zarafshan  Province  Governor, 

Majuh-Genbral  Ivaniifp. 


TreiUy  bU^pten  the  Bu.shian  Govbrnubnt  and  Amik  Shbk  Ali  Kban  ; 

wriUen  frma  memory  by  Hikza  Hauohed  NabBI, 

1.  The  Russian  Government  engages  that  the  friendship  of  the  Russian 

Government  with  the  Government  of  Amir  Sher  Ali  Khan,   Amir  of  all 

Afghanistan,  will  be  a  permanent  and  petrietual  one. 

'i.  The  Russian  Government  engages  that,  as  Sirdar  Abdulla  Khan,  son  of 
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the  Amir,  h  dead,  the  rrienddiip  of  the  B 

whom  the  Ainir  maj  appoint  Heir-Appa  ^  ..   _. 

and  with  the  heir  of  the  Heir- Apparent,  will  remaiti  firm  and  perpetual. 

3.  The  RuBsian  Government  engages  that  if  my  foreign  enemy  attacks 
AfghaniBtan,  and  the  Amir  ia  unable  to  drive  him  out,  and  aske  the  asaistanco 
of  the  Knssian  GoTomment,  the  Buaaian  Qovermnent  will  repel  the  enemy, 
either  by  meaoB  of  advice,  or  by  such  other  means  as  it  may  oonaider  proper. 

4.  The  Amir  of  Afghanistan  wilt  not  wage  war  with  any  foreign  power  with- 
out consulting  tlio  Russiao  Government,  and  without  its  permission. 

6.  The  Amir  uf  Afghanistan  engages  that  he  will  always  report  in  a  friendly 
manner  to  the  Russian  Government  what  goes  on  in  his  kingdom. 

6.  The  Amir  of  Afghanistan  will  commumcata  every  wish  and  important 
affair  ot  hie  to  General  KsulTmann,  Governor-General  of  Turkestan,  and  the 
Governor-General  will  be  authorized  by  the  Russian  Government  to  fulfil  the 
wishes  of  the  Amir. 

7.  The  Russian  Government  engages  that  the  Afghan  merchania  who  may 
trade  and  sojourn  in  Russian  tenitory  will  be  safe  ^m  wrong,  and  that  they 
will  be  allowed  to  carry  away  their  protita. 

8.  The  Amir  of  Afghanistan  will  have  the  power  to  send  his  servants  to 
BtiBsia  to  learn  arts-  and  trades,  and  the  Russian  officers  will  treat  them  with 
consideration  and  respect  as  men  of  rank. 

0.  (Does  not  remember.) 

10.  I,  Major-General  Stolietuff  Nichotia,  being  a  trusted  Agent  of  the 
Russian  Government,  have  made  the  above-mentioned  Articles  between  the 
Russian  Government  and  the  Government  of  Amir  Sher  Ali  Khan,  and  have 
put  my  seal  tu  them. 
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Litter /roi 

Whekeab  at  this  happy  time  I  hare  received  your  kind  letter.  In  a  apirit  of 
justice  and  friendship  you  wrote  to  inquire  what  I  wished  in  Afghanistan. 
My  honoured  friend,  the  servants  of  the  great  [British]  Government  know 
well  that,  thronghout  these  twelve  years  of  ciilo  in  the  territoiies  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  night  and  day  I  have  cherished  the  hope  of  revisiting  my 
native  land.  When  the  late  Amir  Sher  Ali  Khan  died,  and  there  was  no  one  to 
rule  our  tribes,  I  proposed  to  return  to  Afghanistan,  but  it  waa  not  fated  [that 
I  should  do  bo]  i  then  I  went  to  Tashkent.  Consequently,  Amir  Mahomed 
Yakub  Khan,  having  come  to  terms  and  made  peace  with  the  British  Gorem- 
ment,  waa  appointed  Amir  of  Afghanistan  ;  but  since,  after  he  hod  left  i^ou, 
he  listened  to  tlie  advice  of  every  interested  [dishonest]  person,  and  rwsed 
fools  to  iKJWcr,  until  the  ignorant  men  directed  the  affairs  of  Afghanistan, 
'  ^Svhich  during  the  reign  of  mv  ip^ndfather,  who  had  eighteen  able  sous,  waa 
•o  managed  that  night  waa  hnght  like  day,  Afghanistan  waa,  in  consequence, 
disgraced  before  all  States,  and  ruined.  Now,  therefore,  that  you  seek  to 
learn  my  hopes  and  wishes,  they  are  these  :  that  as  long  as  your  Empire  and 
that  of  Russia  exist,  niy  countrymen,  the  tribes  of  Afghanistan,  should  live 

;|Uietly  in  case  and  peace ;  that  these  two  Stales  should  find  us  true  and 
aithful,  and  that  we  should   real  at  peace  between   them  [England   and 
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Rtissia},  for  my  tribesmen  are  unalile  to  struggle  with  Enipires,  and  are  ruined 
bj'  wiint  of  commerce ;  and  wc  hope  of  your  fricndHhip  that,  symjiathizing 
»ith  and  asaiatiuj:!  the  people  of  Afghaniatan,  yoii  «fll  place  them  ander 
the  honourable  protection  of  the  two  Powent.  Tliis  would  redound  to  the 
credit  of  lioth,  would  give  peace  to  ArghaniHtun,  and  qniet  and  comfort  to 
God'«  ]>eople. 
Thia  IB  my  wbh ;  for  the  rcat,  it  is  yonni  lo  decide. 
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Letter  from  A.  C.  Lyall.  EtMi.,  C.B.,  Sccniary  to  the  GovtmineJit  of  India, 
Fm-eign  Ileixirtment.  to  Lepbl  H.  Gmiffin,  Esq.,  C.S.I.,  Chief  PotUieal 
Officer,  Kabul,  dated  Simla,  April,  1880. 

I  HAVE  the  honotlr  lo  inform  you  that  the  Governor- (General  has  received  and 
considered  in  council  your  ti'legrau^s  of  the  2'2ud  and  23ril  instant,  forwarding 
the  tranalation  of  a  letter  received  by  you  from  Sirdar  Abdur  Rahnian  on  the 
2l3t  instant,  together  with  a  summary  of  certain  oral  explanations  which 
accompanied  that  letter,  and  a  statement  of  the  rGcommeudatiouH  suggosted 
hy  it  to  IJcutcnant-General  Sir  Frederick  Rolierts  and  yourself. 

In  conveyius  to  you  its  inatructiooH  on  the  subject  of  this  ini]rarlAiit  com- 
munication, the  GovemnieDt  of  India  cutiaideni  it  expedient  to  recapitulate 
the  principles  on  whkh  it  has  hitliertii  Wli  acting  in  northern  Afehanistau, 
sud  clearly  to  detiue  tlic  point  of  view  from  which  it  contemplates  the  prcseut 
situation  of  alfaint  in  that  country.  Tlie  single  ohject  to  which,  as  you  are  well 
aware,  the  Afghan  policy  of  this  Government  has  at  all  times  liecn  directed 
and  limited,  la  the  neeunty  of  the  North-Wiwt  frontier  of  India.  Tlie  Govern- 
ment of  India  has,  liowever,  no  less  invarinhly  held  and  acted  on  the  convic- 
tion that  tlieaecurity  of  thia  frontier  la  incomDatiblp  with  the  lntr^)Hinn  of 
auT  foreiim  mt|ueHee  inlo  tTTe  great  border  ol*tc  of  AfL'hanJatan.  To  exclude 
or  eject  such  influence  the  Uoverumcnt  of  India  lias  frequently  eubsidized 
and  otherwine  assisted  the  Amirs  of  Kabul.  It  has  also,  mon^  than  once, 
taken  up  arms  against  them.  Hut  it  has  never  interfered,  for  any  other 
purpose,  in  the  atfaii's  of  their  kingdom.  Regulating  on  this  iirinctjile  and 
linntiiig  to  thia  object  the  conduct  of  our  relations  with  the  rulers  or  Kabul, 
'^  r  long-continued  endeavmir  to  find  in  their  friendship  and  their 


it  of  tlio  ohjeet  U 

which  our  Afghan  i>olicy  was,  and  is  still,  exclusively  directed,  by  rendering 
tlie  permanent  security  of  our  frontier  as  much  as  possible  independent  of 
such  conditions. 

This  obligation  was  not  accepted  without  relucl&iice.  Not  even  when 
forced  into  hostilities  by  the  late  Aniir  Sher  Ali  Khan's  espousal  of  a  Russian 
alliance,  proposed  by  Russia  in  contemplation  of  a  miiture  with  the  British 
Government,  did  we  reliuquiah  our  desire  for  the  renewal  of  relations  with  a 
strong  and  friendly  Afghan  Power,  and,  when  tlie  sou  of  Sher  Ali  subsequently 
■aongbt  our  alliance  and  protection,  they  were  at  once  accorded  to  him,  on 
conditions  of  which  His  Highness  professed  to  anprcciate  the  generosity.  The 
crime,  however,  which  dissolved  the  Treaty  of  Gandamak,  and  the  disclosures 
which  followed  that  event,  finally  convinced  the  Government  of  India  that 
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the  iiiterests  coniiiiitW  to  its  care  could  not  but  be  (rravely  imiierilled  by 
fui'tlipr  adliesioii  to  u  policy  (lc[)endvDt  for  its  fruition  on  tbe  f^ntitude,  the 
good  faiUi,  the  Basumed  sel'"  ■   ■       * 


d  eelf-ititerest,  or  the  personal  charMter  of  any  Afgliai 
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led  and  plsiiilj-ayowed  objects.     The  ii rat  waa 
Lssacre  of  the  British   Mission  at  Kabul  ;  the 
afe[^llr^  was  to  maintain  the  safenuarda  aogght  through  the  TreatT  of  G^n- 
danittk,  hv  provnling  lor  their  maintenance  cusranteeB  of  a  more  ggbatantial 
and  less  precarious  character. 

These  two  objects  have  been  maintained  :  the  lirBt  by  the  capture  of  Kabul 
and  the  punishment  of  the  <irime  committed  there,  the  second  by  tlie  severance 
of  Kandahar  from  the  Kabul  power. 

Satiatled  with  their  attainnieot,  the  Government  of  India  has  no  longer  any 
motive  or  desire  to  enter  into  fresh  treaty  engauenients  with  the  Rulers  of 
Kabul.  The  arrangements  and  exchange  of  friendly  assut&ncea  with  the  Amir 
Sher  Ali,  though  supplemented  un  the  [lart  of  the  Government  of  India  by 
subBidiea  and  favours  of  various  kinds,  wholly  failed  to  secure  tlie  object  of 
llicni,  which  was,  nevertheless,  a  thorouglilv  friendly  one,  and  no  less  con- 
ducive to  the  security  and  advsuta«e  of  tlie  Afghan  than  to  those  of  the 
British  Power.  Tlie  treaty  with  V^ub  Khan,  which  secured  to  him  our 
friendship  aud  material  supjiort,  was  equally  ineffectual.  Moreover,  recent 
events  and  arrangements  have  fundamentally  changed  the  situation  to  which 
our  correspondence  and  eiif^gements  with  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan  romially 
"id.  n^ir  ftHvaiii-j.  fmiitiw  iKiaitiona  at  h'fliiHRliar  und  Kuram  have 
ially  diniiiiiahi^  llip  political  iroimrtance  of  Kabul  in  relation  to  India. 


diMiliiiahi^  Hip  nnlit 

Ligh  we  sliall  alway 


■pmiale  Ihe  Inendship  o!  Ita  ituler, 

tie  importance  to  the  juiraiiionnt  objects  of 


and  although 

relations  with  him  ai  ... 

our  policy  that  we  no  longer  require  to  maintain  Britisli  agents  in  any  ^lart  of 

Our  only  reasons,  therefore,  for  not  iiimied  lately  n-itlidrawing  our  forces 
froiii  northern  Afghanistan  liave  hitherto  been— ;!rsf,  the  exciled  and  unsettled 
condition  of  the  couiitiy  round  Kalnil,  with  the  attitude  of  hostility  assumed 
by  some  leaders  of  armed  gatherings  near  Gliazni  ;  and,  KTOiuliy,  the  inability 
of  tlie  Kabul  Sirdars  to  agree  among  themselves  on  the  selection  of  a  Buler 
strong  enough  to  maintain  order  aftir  our  cvaellation  of  the  country. 

The  firat-nanied  of  these  reasons  has  now  ceased  to  eiist.  In  a  minute 
dated  the  30th  ultimo  the  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  stated  that  '  the 
Government  is  anxious  to  withdraw  aa  soon  as  iioaaiblc  the  troops  from  Kabul 
and  from  all  jioints  lieyond  those  to  lie  occupied  under  the  Treaty  of  Gandamak, 
exeoj.t  Kandahar.  In  order  that  this  may  be  done,  it  is  desirable  to  find  a 
Ruler  for  Kabul,  n  hich  will  Im  m-pumtM  from  Kandahar.  Stejs,'  continued 
His  Excellency,  '  are  liemi;  taken  for  this  purpose.  Meanwhile,  it  is  essential 
that  we  should  uiake  such  a  display  of  strength  in  Arghanistan  aa  will  show 
tliat  we  ore  nia.stcrs  of  tlie  aituation,  and  will  overawe  disaflection.'  .  .  . 
'  All  that  is  ncccssaty,  from  a  political  (loint  of  view,  is  for  General  Stewart 
to  march  to  Ghazui,  break  up  any  opiiosition  lie  may  find  there  or  in  the 
neiuhlKiurhood,  and  opeu  U||  direct  conimunieation  with  Genera)  Sir  Froderick 
Roberts  at  Kabul.'  Tlie  military  operations  thus  defined  have  been  accom- 
plished by  General  Stewart's  successml  action  before  Ghazni. 

With  regard  to  the  second  reason  mentioned  for  the  retention  of  our  troops 
in  northern  Afghaiiistsn,  the  apjiearanee  of  Alidur  Rahman  as  a  candidat*  Ibr 
the  throne  of  Kabul,  whose  claims  the  Govenmient  of  India  has  no  cauM  to 
opjioae,  and  who  seems  to  W  approved,  and  likely  to  be  supported,  by  at  leaat 
a  minority  of  the  pojiulation,  affords  fair  ground  for  anticipating  that  our 
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wishes  in  rogarf  to  the  restoration,  before  our  dejiarture,  of  order  in  that  part 
of  the  coiintr;  will  now  be  fulfilled. 

Tlie  (iovenior-Geueral  in  Council  litis  tniiNequeutly  decided  that  the  evooua- 
tioii  of  Kabul  ahall  be  etTect^d  not  Uter  than  October  neit,  and  it  it  with 
»Iiecta)  reference  to  this  decision  tliat  the  letter  and  mess^^  addressed  t«  jou 
by  Sirdar  AMur  Rahman  have  Iieen  cai'efntly  considered  by  His  Excellency 
in  Council, 

What  fitBt  claims  notice  in  the  consideration  of  that  letter  is  the  desire  that 
it  expresses  for  the  [wnnanent  establishment  of  Afghanistan  nitli  our  assist- 
ance and  sTiiipathy  under  the  joint  protection  of  the  British  and  Russian 
Knijiii-es.  Thiit  suggestion,  which  is  more  fully  develu]ied  in  the  Sirdar's 
unn-ritten  message,  cannot  lie  entBrUini-d  or  ^liBciiMyil. 

As  already  stated,  the  primary  abject  and  decwred  dctemi illation  of  the 

..--.--       ,.-...     ...       .......:.-      ,..  J^ 

IS  with 

for  the  iiemiancnt  security  of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  Empire.  As  such,  it  has 
hitherto  been  tiruily  niaintsiued  by  successive  Goveniors-General  of  India 
under  the  explicit  instnictions  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  Nor  has  it 
ever  been  ignored,  or  oHiciatly  contested,  by  the  Russian  Government.  That 
GovcmmeDt,  on  the  contrary,  has  repeatetfly,  and  under  every  recent  chanse 
of  oirciunstances  in  Afghanistan,  renewed  the  assurances  Holemiily  given  to  the 
British  (iovemnient  that  '  Russia  considers  Afghanistan  as  entirely  beyond  the 
sphere  of  her  itiHuence.' 

It  is  true  that  negotiations  at  one  time  |<asse<:l  tK'twei-n  the  two  Governments 
with  a  view  t«  the  mutual  recognition  of  certain  territories  as  constituting  a 
neutral  zone  between  their  respective  B]>heres  of  legitimate  influence  and 
action,  and  that  at  one  time  it  was  jiroposed  tiy  Russia  to  treat  Afghaniatan 
itself  aa  a  neutral  territory.  Those  negotiations,  however,  having  proved 
fniitless,  the  nortliem  frontier  of  Afghanistan  was  Hnally  delemiined  by 
mutual  agreemcut,  and  in  1876  the  Russian  Goveminent  foniially  reiterated 
its  adherence  to  the  conclusion  that,  '  while  maintaining  on  either  side  tlie 
arrangement  come  to  as  regards  the  lunits  of  Afghanistan,  which  is  to 
remain  outside  the  sphere  of  Russian  action,  the  two  Cabinet^  should  regard 
as  terminated  the  duwussiolis  relative  to  the  iiitemiixliate  zone,  which  pro- 
mised no  practical  result.' 

Tlic  i<osition  of  Afghanistan  as  detinol  and  settled  by  these  engagements 
was  again  distinctly  aflimied  on  liehalf  of  the  Queen's  Government  liy  the 
Harquis  nf  Saliabuir  in  187H,  and  the  Government  of  India  unreservedly 
maintains  it  in  the  mllest  conviction  of  its  essential  necessity  for  the  iKVce- 
able  protection  of  Ui-r  Majesty's  Indian  dominions.  It  is  therefore  desirable 
that  you  should  take  occasion  to  iiifunii  Al>dnr  Rahnuin  that  the  relations  of 
Afghaniatan  to  the  Biitish  and  Russian  EiiL|iires  are  matters  which  the 
Government  of  India  must  decline  to  bring  into  discussion  with  the  Sirdar. 
The  Afghan  states  and  tribes  are  too  contiguous  with  India,  whose  North- 
Western  frontier  they  surround,  for  the  Government  of  India  ever  willingly  to 
accept  jiartnerahip  with  any  other  Power  in  the  exeicise  of  its  legiliniate  and 
lecf«nized  influence  over  those  tribes  and  Stat*s. 

The  Governor-General  in  Council  is,  neverthelesa,  moat  aniious  that  the 
Sirdar  should  not  misunderstand  the  light  in  which  bis  [lersonal  sentiments 
and  obligations  towards  Russia  are  reamed  by  the  Government  of  India.  So 
long  OS  the  Rulera  of  Kabul  were  amenable  to  its  advice,  this  Govemmaut  has 
never  ceased  to  impress  on  them  the  international  duty  of  scrupulously  re- 
spectii^  oil  the  rocogoized  rights  and  intaresta  of  their  Russian  neighbour, 
tefroiniug  from  everj  act  calculated   to  afford   the  Busaian  authontiea  Ia^ 


1 

luf^pitalify  and  |»i()lrrti(»n  in  Russian  t«'rritorv.  I  am  the 
that,  in  tlu-  natural  icjiui^nanct'  cxprcssrd  )>>'  Alxlur  Rahni 
\\hi('li  'iiii_!4lit  inakt'  liini  ajiitcar  nn^'ratflul  '  to  tlinsi^  '\\i 
(■at<Ti.'  tilt'  ( u)\ crnoi- ( Irnt'ial  in  Council  rt'co^ni/cs  a  sent 
lionourahlt'  to  the  Siidai-.  and  jx'rfectly  consisttMit  with  tlu 
prot'rssfd  goodwill  towards  ourselves. 

These  observations  will  furnish  you  with  a  sufficient  anawe 
asked  by  Abdur  Rahman  as  to  the  *  nature  of  our  friendshi 
ditions. 

The  frankness  with  which  he  has  explained  his  ])osition 
receive  from  us  a  no  less  unreserved  statement  of  our  own. 
of  India  cordially  shares  the  wish  expressed  by  Abdur  Rahm 
the  British  and  Russian  Empires,  his  '  tribes  and  countrymen 
in  case  and  peace.'  We  do  not  desire  to  place  them  in  a 
friendliness  towards  a  Power  which  is  pledgied  to  us  to  rega 
as  *  entirely  beyond  the  sphere  of  its  action.  The  iiyury  to  I 
caused  b^  the  present  condition  of  Afghanistan,  to  which 
alluded,  is  fully  appreciated  by  the  Government  of  India,  an 
tion  of  peace  between  the  two  countries  the  revival  and  deve' 
intercourse  need  present  no  difficulty.  As  regards  our  own  fr 
if  sincerely  sought,  bo  freely  given,  and  fully  continued  so  lor 
reciprocated.  But  we  attach  to  it  no  other  condition.  We  ha 
to  ask  or  make,  and  the  Sirdar  will  therefore  i)erceive  that  t 
matter  for  negotiation  or  bargain  between  him  and  us. 

On  this  point  your  reply  to  Abdur  Rahman  cannot  be  too  ex 
to  the  Siroar's  arrival  in  Turkestan,  the  hostility  and  treachei 
misconduct  ho  admits  and  deplores  had  compelled  the  Gove 


to  ntake  territorial  arrangements  of  a  material  and  pemianc 
tlie  uetter  Dro  section  of  our  frontier.     The  maintenance  of  the 


uie  better  pro  section  oi  our  irontier.  me  mamtenance  oi  tm 
is  in  no  wise  denendent  on  the  assent  or  dissent,  on  the  gooc 
of  any  Chiet  at  Kabul.     The  character  of  them  has  been  so  fu 


01  any      

you  to  all  the  other  Kabul  Sirdars  that  it  is  probably  well  I 
Rahman.  But  in  order  that  our  present  intei-course  and  futu 
the  Sirdar  may  be  perfectly  clear  of  doubt  on  a  point  affecting 
aspires  to  fill,  the  Grovemor-General  in  Council  authorizes  y« 
to  make  him  plainly  understand  that  neither  the  district  at 
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incumbent  on  the  honour  of  the  Brituh  Qovemment  to  keep  faith  with  all 
who,  whether  at  KBodohar  or  elsewhere,  have  proved  themselvea  true  and 
IojbI  adherenta.  Yakub  Khsn  forTeited  our  alliance,  and  with  it  hia  throne, 
by  niiatrustiuK  tlie  assuniuccs  we  gave  him,  and  fulHityicig  those  which  he  had 
pveii  to  ua.  If,  niialed  bj  his  examiile,  Vakub  Khan's  aucceasor  attempts  to 
injure  or  oppress  the  friends  of  the  British  Government,  its  jiowcr  will  again 
be  put  forth  to  protect  or  avenge  thein.  Similarly,  if  the  next  Kabul  Ruler 
reintroduces  int«  his  Court  or  country  foreign  inlluences  adverse  to  our  own, 
the  Government  of  India  will  again  take  such  steps  as  it  may  deem  expedient 
to  deal  with  such  a  caae.  Tliese  contingencies,  however,  cannot  occur  if  the 
Bentiments  of  Abdur  Rahman  are  such  as  he  represents  them  to  be.  Mean- 
while, the  territorial  and  administrative  arrangenienta  already  completed  by 
UB  for  the  permanent  protection  of  our  own  interests  are  not  susceptible  of 
negotiation  or  discussion  with  Abdur  Eahnian  or  any  other  claimant  to  the 
throne  of  Kabul. 

To  the  settlement  of  Herat,  which  is  not  included  in  these  completed 
arrangements,  the  Oovernor-General  in  Council  cannot  authori:!e  you  to  make 
or  invite  any  reference  in  your  reply  to  Ahdur  Rahman.  The  settlement  of 
the  future  administration  of  Herat  baa  been  underl-alien  hv  Her  Mftieaf.v'a 
Govmiment :  wLtli  thoae  itreaent:  views  in  regard  to  this  imimrtant  niiestiou. 
the  Government  of  India  is  not  yet  acquaints. 

Nor  can  our  evacuation  of  Kabul  constitute  any  subject  for  proposals  in 
your  correspondence  with  the  Sirdar.  Thia  measure  was  deteiiniued  on  by 
the  Government  of  India  long  before  the  appearance  of  Abdur  Rahman  as  a 
candidate  for  the  goveniment  of  Uie  country  ive  are  about  to  evacuate.  It 
liaa  not  been  caused  by  the  hostility,  and  is  not,  tlierefore,  conditional  on  the 
goodwill,  of  any  Afglian  Power. 

The  Government  of  India  is,  however,  very  willing  to  carry  out  the 
evacuation  of  Kabul  in  the  manner  most  conducive  to  the  j>ersanal  advantage 
of  Abdur  Rahman,  whose  interests  we  believe  to  be,  more  than  those  of  any 
other  Sirdar,  in  accordance  with  the  general  interests  of  the  Afghan  people. 
For  this  reason  it  is  desirable  that  you  sliould  inform  Abdur  Kahnian  of  our 
intention  to  evacuate  Kabul,  and  oar  desire  to  take  that  opportunity  of  un- 
conditionally transferring  to  his  authority  the  whole  of  the  country  from 
vrhioh  our  troops  will  be  withdrawn.  You  arc  authorized  to  add  that  our 
military  and  political  officers  at  Kabul  will  be  emjKiwered  to  facilitate  any 
practical  arrangement  suggested  by  the  Sirdar  for  promptly  and  peaceably 
effecting,  in  co-operation  with  him,  the  transfer  thus  coutemplateti  on  his 
behalf.  Such  arrangement  must,  however,  be  consistent  with  our  oblt^tions 
towards  those  who  have  served  and  aided  the  British  Government  during  our 
occupation  of  those  territories. 

For  this  purpose,  it  appears  to  the  Governor- General  in  Council  desirable 
that  the  Sirdar  should  lose  no  time  in  proceeding  to  Kabul,  and  there  settling, 


I  Council  has,  however,  no  desire  to  press  this 
suggeation,  should  it  apjiear  to  the  Siidar  that  hw  presence  at  Kahu^  previous 
to  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops  for  the  purpose  of  personal  conference  with 
the  British  authorities,  might  have  the  eltect  of  weakening  hia  ]>opulanty,  or 
compromising  his  position  in  the  eyes  of  hia  future  subjects. 

The  point  is  one  which  must  be  left  entirely  to  the  Sirdar's  own  judgment 

But  Abdur  Rahman  is  doubtlesa  aware  that  there  are  at  present,  in  and 
around  Kabul,  personages  not  destitute  of  influence,  who  thomselvea  aspire  to 
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tlie  9ovi>rp|eiity  he  seeks,  and  that  the  Taniily  of  Yakiih  has  still  niimerous 
peraoiitti  nfhfrents,  who  may  possibly  take  advantage  of  the  withdrawal  of 
our  troops  to  oppose  th«  Sirdar  a  authority  if  ho  is  not  personally  present  to 

It  sliould  on  both  sides  be  remembered  and  understood  that  it  is  not  the 
policy  of  this  Govemment  to  impose  upon  the  AfghsD  people  an  unpopular 
Ruler  or  to  interfere  uninvited  in  the  administration  of  a  friendly  one.  If 
Abdiir  Kshmaii  proves  able  and  disposed  t«  conciliate  the  conlideuce  of  his 
pountrymcii.  without  forfeiting  the  good  nndetatandine  which  he  seeks  with 
us,  he  will  assuredly  lind  his  best  support  in  our  political  appreciation  of  that 
fact.  Our  reason  for  iinconditionaltj  tranafen'ing  to  him  tlie  coremment  of 
the  eoiuitry,  from  which  onr  forces  *ill  in  any  case  W  withdrawn  a  few 
months  hence,  is  that,  on  the  whole,  he  appears  to  be  the  Chief  beat  able  to 
restore  order  in  that  country,  and  also  best  entitled  to  undertAhe  such  a  task- 
In  his  pcrfomiance  nf  it  lie  will  receive,  if  he  requires  it,  our  assistance.  But 
we  ni'Lther  need  nor  wish  ta  hainper,  by  pi-eliniinary  stipulations  or  provisoes, 
his  independent  exercise  of  a  sovereignty  which  he  declares  himself  anxious 
to  niainlairi  on  a  footing  of  peace  and  friendship  with  the  British  Oovem- 

The  present  statement  of  the  views  and  intentions  of  Hia  Excellency  the 
Govern  or -General  in  Council  renpectinK  Abdur  Rahman  will  enable  yon  to 
represent  them  with  adei^uate  accuracy  m  your  reply  to  the  Sirdar's  friendly 
overtures,  and  it  will  now  l)e  your  duty  to  convey  to  Abdur  Rahman,  without 
any  avoidable  delay,  the  answer  of  the  Government  oflndia  to  the  letter  and 
message  received  from  htm-  His  Excellency  feels  assured  that  you  will  give 
full  expression  to  the  spirit  of  candour  and  goodwill  in  wliich  these  com- 
niuiLU'ations  liave  been  received  and  are  reciprocated. 

But  I  am  to  im]>ress  on  your  attention  the  ini]xirtance  of  avoiding  any 
exjiressioti  which  might  appear  to  suggest  or  admit  matter  for  negotiation  or 
dwcnssion  in  reference  to  the  n'lative  positions  of  the  Sirdar  and  the  Oovem 
nient  of  India. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  to  rerjneat  that  on  receipt  of  this  lettir  you  will  be  so 
good  us  to  lose  no  lime  in  submitting  its  contenta  to  General  Sir  Donald 
8ti!Wart,  should  he  then  have  reached  Kabul.  In  any  case,  you  will,  of 
course,  communicate  them  to  General  Robcris.  and  act  upon  them  in  con 
sultatioti  with  the  chief  military  authority  on  the  spot 
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2fi.  I  THINK  I  have  now  dealt  with  all  (he  ixiints  of  military  importance  con- 
nected with  the  military  [losition  in  nortboni  Afghanistan,  bnt  there  are  a 
few  qiiestions  of  more  general  interest  which  I  desii-e  to  bring  to  the  noHcc  of 
His  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Government  of  India. 
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Daily  ration  <^f  IfcUive  itoldiert. 

Atta»-        -        .  12chittack8t 

Dalit  - 

OhiS    .        - 

Salt     - 

Meat  • 

Rum  - 


-   ichl^tack 

A 


26.  First  ^ith  i-egard  to  rations.     The  daily  scale  of  issue  to  Native  trooiw 

is  given  in  the  margin.  It  has  been  found 
throughout  the  campaign,  even  when  the 
men  were  employed  upon  hard  work,  that 
'  12  chittacks '  of  '  atta '  daily  ni-e  amply 
sufficient  for  the  Native  troops,  supplemented, 

1  dmm*'''*'^*'^^  **  ^^  ^*^®'  through  the  liberality  of  Oovem- 
"  ment,  by  a  bi-weekly  issue  of  1  lb.  of  meat, 
n  a  climate  like  Afghanistan,  where  the  inhabitants  are  all  meat-eaters,  this 
liberality  has  Wen  most  wise.  Every  endeavour  was  made,  before  this  sanction 
was  granted,  to  supply  the  Native  jwrtion  of  the  force  with  meat  on  i>ayment, 
and  I  attribute  to  tliis  in  great  measure  the  sound  health  and  excellent 
stamina  which  they  now  exhibit. 

With  regard  to  the  issue  of  ram,  I  would  suggest  that  it  should  not  be 
issued  free  to  Native  troops,  except  imdcr  exceptional  circumstances  of  fatigue 
and  weather,  but  that  the  Commissariat  Dei)artment  should  be  authonzed  to 
have  in  store  a  sufficiency  of  rum  to  admit  of  a  bi  weekly  issue  to  such  ti-oops 
as  drink  the  spirit,  on  payment,  and  then  only  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Medical  Officer,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the  General  Officer  commanding. 
On  all  occasions  when  rum  is  sanctioned,  either  free  or  on  i>ayment,  those 
who  do  not  j)artake  of  sj)irits  should  be  allowed  a  ration  of  tea,  and  sugar 
under  similar  conditions. 

27.  The  scale  of  rations  for  Native  foUowere  requires  no  alteration. 

28.  The  Euro|>ean  rations  now  under  issue  in  Kabul  are  as  per  margin,  and 

with  reference  to  them  I  would  make  the  following 
remarks  :  The  increase  of  ^  11).  in  bread  and  meat  is. 
in  my  opinion,  very  desirable,  for  not  only  is  the 
in  eat,  as  a  nile,  on  service  interior  to  that  served  in 
cantonments,  but  the  exti*as  which  can  l)e  procured 
from  the  coffee-shop  arc  not  here  forthcoming.  When 
the  vegetable  ration  consists  of  potatoes,  1  lb.  is 
sufficient,  but  when  it  is  made  of  mixed  vegetables 
1|  lb.  is  necessary.     The  substitution  of  doll  for  any 

lK)rtion  of  the  vegetable  ration  I  consider  undesirable. 

Tinned  sou|)s  and  meats  and  biscuits  are  most  valuable,  and  should  bo 
liberally  supplied  to  every  force  in  the  field.  They  are  portable  and  liked  by 
the  men,  to  whom  they  furnish  a  very  welcome  change  of  diet.  I  would  very 
strongly  recommend  that  a  much  larger  issue  of  these  articles  than  has 
hitherto  been  sanctioned  should  be  provided. 

29.  A  question  which  has  arisen  during  this  campaign,  and  which  may 

crojj  up  again,  has  been  the  provision  of  hrewood  for  cooking  to 
Firewood.    Native    troops  and    followers.     Throughout   the   winter   firewood 

could  not  be  purchased  at  Kabul,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  iasue  it  to  these  men.  This  was  done  at  tlie  rate  of  one  seeiM  j)er  man, 
but  this  amount  is  not  arbitrary,  and  might,  under  certain  cii-cumstances,  be 
diminished.  Since  roads  were  re-ojiened  and  markets  re-established  the  issue 
of  wood  has  been  discontinued.  In  framing  any  future  rales  for  the  guidance 
of  a  force  in  the  field,  the  question  of  providing  firewood  through  the  Com- 
missariat Department  for  Native  troojw  and  followers,  free  or  on  payment, 
should  be  vested  in  the  General  Officera  commanding. 


Dai  Iff  ratiov  Of' 
Europran  soldUra ; 


Meat  - 
Bread 
Vegetables 
Rice  - 
Salt  - 
Tea  - 
Sugar 
Rum  • 
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-  1: 

-  1] 


lb. 
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:€ 
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'dr. 


Flour. 

A  kind  of  pea. 


+  A  chittack  =  2  ounces. 
§  Clarified  butter. 
I!  A  seer  =  2  lb. 


I  lie  i^uiiiiiiissariat  l>('|iartiiii-iit,  is  iitti-rlv  uiititti'<: 
Sljoc«.  as  Afghanistan.  Major  liadcock  w  ill  sciiil  to  1\ 
can  rasily  }><■  made  wji,  a  jtattciri  Kalmli  ^lio».\  \vl 
would  ]>»/  found  admiraltly  suifrd  lor  Native  ti'oops  and  U 
fiontifi.  \\'.'  ;ii<'  n<'\\  alnitist  cntiiriy  dfjtcndi-nt  on  the  1 
sho«'s. 

A    Uiv^v  supidy  of  English-made  amiinuiitioii  boots  sh 

Ijaiiy  a  force  in  the  field,  in  order  to 
Ammunition  boots,     who  iise  them,  and  who  are  often  cripp 

descriptions  of  shoe,  to  obtain  them  ' 
moderate  rate  now  tixed,  viz.,  Rs.  4  per  pair. 
The  country-made  waterproof  sheets,  though  slightly  h 

themselves  quite  as  serviceable,  if  not 
Waterproof  sheets.      English-made  ones. 

At  the  close  of  the  campaign,  I  woul 
commend  that  an  intelligent  committee  should  oe  require 
into  these  Questions  of  clothing  for  troojts,  British  an 
followers.  I  would  also  suggest  that  when  a  decision  is 
patterns  of  every  article  approved  should  be  deposited  at 
centres  and  in  all  the  large  jails,  so  that  when  cei-tain  ai 
they  need  only  be  called  for,  and  precious  time  (often  wast< 
correspondence)  saved. 

31.  The  nuniber  of  doolie-bearers  with  the   two  divisi 

Field  Force  now  at  Kabul  is  3,536,  with  t 

Doolie-bearers,      sick  report  of  35,  or  1  per  cent,  of  strength. 

Doolies  and  dandies  are  distributed  as  fol 
D  -4.'  u  i.-^       rdoolies,  3  per  cent. 
Bnt.8htroo,«jj^^jj^  2'percent. 

Native  troomH'^"™'  ^  l«f  ««"»; 
'    \  dandies,  3  iM>r  cent. 

— a  |K»i"centage  which  I  consider  suttiuient  for  held-service, 

any  unusual  nunilwr  of  (casualties,  transi>ort  animals  could  a 

use  of,  and  it  is  most  undesirable  to  increase  the  number  of 

The  Lushai  dandy  for  this  sort  of  warfare  is  much  prefei 

or  dhurrie  dandy,  as  it  can  be  maao  int 

The  l.ushai  dan-ly.      are  not  so  liable  to  fall  out  of  it. 
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33. 

Wslgr  bancs,        posure  they  have  had  to  b«ar,  and  alao  that  for  a  cauaiderable 

time  tliey  were  entirely  dejiriTed  of  green  food.     I  feel  sure 

this  iliformation  will  be  moat  Batisfactory,   seeing  that,  for  tlie  future,  the 

Artillery  and  Cavalry  in  India  must   mainly  depend  upon  the  Australian 

market  for  their  remouiitfl. 

34.  As  there  are  some  minor  points  of  detail  wliieh  might  advantageously 

1)0  considered  by  those  who  have  had  the  experienee 

Comtallte.  to  record  •uggM.    ^f  recent  service,  I  haveconvened  a  committee,  with 

Colonel  MacGregor,  C.B.,  as  President,  which  will 

record  opinions  regarding  packing  transport  animals, 

etc.,  of  both  ollicers  and  men  of  tlic  several  branches 


take  Biiggestions  and  record  opinions  regarding  packing  transport  a 
equipment,  kit,  dress,  etc.,  of  both  olticers  andmcn  of  the  seven'  ' 
of  tfie  service.     From  the  coostitution  of  the  committee,  I  feel  c 


their  recommendations  cannot  but  be  valuable,  and  I  hope  to  have  the  honour 
of  aubmiltina  them  shortly  for  the  consideration  of  His  E5:cellency  the  Com- 
mander-in-Cnief. 
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lNSTHrCTIOS«    FOB    THE    GuLDASCB    OF    GBNEKAL     ANn     IITHER    OFFICERS 
CUMMANIH.SO   UOLl'MNM    IN    Bl^liMA. 

Mandalav, 

20th  Nortmba-,  1886. 
The  following  general  inatmctions  for  the  uuidauce  of  Brigadier- Gen erala 
and  OHicera  iu  coniniaud  of  columns  arc  [lublislied  by  order  of  His  Excellency 
the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India ! 
1*(. — Columns  sent  out  for  the  imcilicatioii  of  a  district,  or  in  pursuit  of  a 

erIJcular  gang  of  dacoits,  must  be  aiinily  provided  and  able  to 
ep  the  held  for  ten  days  at  least.  To  enable  this  to  be  dona 
without  employing  an  nndue  number  of  transport  auinuils,  it  ia 
necessary  that  every  endeavour  he  niadeto  obtain  grain  for  Cavalty 
horses  and  Trans)>ort  ponies  from  the  villages  loased  through  ; 
careful  inquiry  must  be  mode  as  to  where  aujiplies  can  be  obtained 
locally,  and  the  line  of  advance  delcmiined  accordingly.  Arcsngc- 
menta  must  be  made  for  reiilenishing  the  supply  when  necessary 
from  depots  which  must  l>e  fonned  at  convenient  centres  when  the 
nature  of  the  0{>eratiouB  may  noceaaitate  it.  These  depots  should 
be  pushed  forward  from  time  to  time  as  the  troops  advance.  The 
work  of  a  column  obliged  to  return  to  its  base  of  anpply  before  it 
has  had  an  ojinortunity  of  conipletiu;  tlic  object  of  the  expedition 
must  lie  moreliarmful  than  beneficial,  as  its  failure  emboldens  the 
enemy  and  weakens  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  our  power  \a 

Erotect  them  and  to  reach  the  oifendera. 
ere  two  or  more  columns  are  acting  iu  concert,  the  detaila  of  time 
and  place  of  movement  should  be  settled  beforehand  with  the 
greatest  nicety,  and  the  conimandiug  officers  of  all  such  colimins 


1  ail«»|ilIlLr. 

3/v/.  —  M'.vriiifriit-  t<t  1m-  ^-xc-'Ut'-'l  ill  fi'iii-.-ri  witli  ' 
\>n)S.id'>  or  '•MiiiiiiiUiii-.  "i  lik'lv  to  t'  11  «lii» 
tilt- 'ii^rri<-i>  C'iii;iii;iiifi'-'l  !'V. ••!.••!    "*;'.' -i-    ui 

<■  it»^<l   T"  th"-'-  "tti'-'  1  ».    '"  -T  h    I-:"!  •  h.il.'l   .i!i'l   w 

Af/<.  -}''.iiLM'li»i -<  i»-ii*r;il-.  .lit-  .iiijH.uvi.-fl  t't  gi\>-  wry. 
tor  tin*  etfertive  s^-rvic*-  of  guides  and  for  in 
danger  to  those  who  give  it.  They  may  del 
selected  officers  in  detached  commands,  but  a  < 
kept  on  expenditure  under  this  head.  Omx 
afforded  to  timid  informers  who  are  afraid  tc 
selves  by  entering  camp  to  interview  officers  a 
and  in  secrecy. 

!Uh. — Cavalry  horses  and  Mounted  Infantry  ponies  mu! 
as  is  compatible  with  occasional  forced  and  i 
ordinary  occasions  the  riders  should  dismount, 
and  march  alongside  of  their  horses  or  ponies. 

6th. — The  special  attention  of  all  officers  is  called  to  th« 
of  pack-animals,  and  officers  in  command  of  e< 
will  be  held  strictly  responsible  that  the  an 
loaded  for  the  march,  saved  as  much  as  possi 
carefully  attended  to  and  fed  after  it.  Omcer 
ascertain  by  dailv  personal  supervision  and  ini 
orders  are  carriea  out. 

7ih. — It  must  be  remembered  that  the  chief  object  of  tra^ 
with  columns  is  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  v) 
and  at  the  same  time  to  put  before  them  evide 
thus  gaining  their  good-will  and  their  confident 
the  bounden  duty  of  conmianding  officers  to 
troops  under  their  command  are  not  permit 
property  of  the  people  or  to  wound  their  suscepi 

Sth. — ^The  most  mjurious  accounts  of  our  intentions  ha 
amongst,  and  believed  by,  the  people,  and  too 
be  taken  to  eradicate  this  impression,  and  to  ass 
by  act  and  word  of  our  good-will  towards  the  h 
men  of  districts  should  be  treated  ^ith  conside 
tion.     The  succeaa  of  fht»  r»f«>o«"*  '»- — ■^-  — 
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be  drawTi  hetn'een  leaders  of  rebellion  and  the  professional  dacoit 
□n  Che  one  |>art,  and  the  villHgers  wlin  have  lieen  forced  into  cinii- 
binations  ^iiist  uh.  Boha  and  leadera  nill  geDerallv  be  found 
heading  the  eoliinin  of  fugitives,  and  a  )>ortioii  of  the  Cavalry 
should  be  direct^  to  pursue  them  without  wasting  time  over  the 
rank  and  tile  of  the  enemy. 

Wlh. — Unless  othera-iae  ordered,  oolaniDB  of  occupation  should  move  in  short 
marches,  halting  at  the  jirincipal  towns  and  villaees.  This  will 
give  civil  officers  opportunities  for  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted 
Hitli  ttieir  districts,  and  give  njiliturj  ofKcers  time  to  reconnoitre 
and  sketch  the  country. 

llfA.— Where  ti'oops  are  likely  to  be  quartered  for  some  time,  baml)oo  plat- 
fomis  should  be  erected  to  keep  the  men  off  the  ground.  Tents, 
if  afterwards  provided,  can  be  pitched  on  the  platfomis. 

12(/[.— Tlie  greatest  latitude  will  be  allowed  to  Brigadier-Generals  and 
officers  in  local  conmiand  in  ordering  and  carrying  out  movements 
for  tlip  pacification  of  their  dbtriets.  Tliey  will,  however,  I'Bimrt 
as  fully  as  possible  all  movements  intended  and  in  progress, 
tliVDUgh  the  regular  channel,  for  the  information  of  His  Excellency 
the  Commander-in-Chief, 

ISIh. — Civil  officem  will  be  detailed  under  the  ordens  of  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner to  accompany  columns.  As  they  are  in  a  position  to  reward 
loyalty  and  good  service,  they  will  lie  able  to  obtain  more  reliable 
imldeB  and  intelligence  than  the  military  officers  can  hope  to  get. 
Tlie  Chief  Commissioner  has  authorized  selected  Burmans,  men  ol 
position  who  may  look  for  official  appointments,  being  employed 
n.1  scoots  by  the  civil  officers  of  districts  and  being  attached  to 
colunius.  Tliese  scouts  should  wear  some  diBtingiiisbing  and  con- 
spicuous mark  or  badge  to  prevent  them  being  lired  on  by  the 
troops.  They  should  not  be  called  ujion  to  take  the  front  when 
approaching  an  unbroken  enemy,  or  where  ambuscades  may  be 
exjiected,  but  their  services  uill  be  most  valuable  in  gaining 
inlomiation,  and  later  in  hunting  down  the  individuals  of  a 
lirokeu-up  gang. 

lilh. — Absolute  secrecy  must  be  maintained  regarding  movements  against 
the  enemy  and  every  device  resorted  to  to  mislead  him. 

IS/A.— When  civil  officers  accompany  columns,  all  ])risonors  will  be  handed 
over  to  them  for  disposal.  When  no  civil  officer  is  present,  the 
officer  commanding  the  colunin  will,  iv  officio,  have  magisterial 
]iowets  to  inflict  punishment  up  to  two  years'  imprisonment,  or 
30  lashes.  Offenders  deserving  heavier  |mnislinient  nmst  be 
reserved  for  dis]v)Hal  by  the  civil  officers. 

\6lli. — Officers  cunimandiug  columns  \n\\  l>e  held  responsible  that  the  troops 
are  not  kept  in  nnbealtliy  districts,  and  that,  when  a  locality  has 
proved  itself  unhealthy,  the  troops  ore  removed  at  the  earliest 
iiossible  opjiortunity.  Military  officers  are  resjionsible  for  the 
location  of  the  troops.  The  requisitions  nf  civil  officers  will  be 
complied  with,  whenever  iirBctieable,  but  military  officers  are  to 
judge  in  all  matters  involving  the  military  or  sanitary  suitability 
of  a  fnsition. 

I'ith.—hi  the  class  of  warfare  in  which  we  are  now  engaged,  where  night 
surprises  and  ambuscades  are  the  only  formidable  tactics  of  the 
enemy,  the  greatest  care  must  )>e  taken  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
camp  at  night.  To  meet  ambuscades,  which  usually  take  the 
form  of  a  volley  followed   by  flight,  and  which,  in  very  dense 


-siiniliirlv  »'iitt^r  tlif  jungle   to  tlu'ir   liichl  witli 
Tilt'  (•••iit.rf  ot"  tlir  coluiiiu  Would   hoM    th<'  m'oui 
l';iL';^Mii;f   or   auv    \vounil»'d   luru.      Tlu'  ditiVrfUt 
jir»\iouslv  toM   utl'.  put    uinltT    tli«'   comniaMil   o 
and   must  act  with    proniptitu<l»'  and   dash.      Ej 
k('}>t  in  coni])aL-t  order,  and   individual  tiring  ni 
except  when  tliere  is  a  clear  prospect.     Past  e: 
the  adoption  of  some  such  plan  as  tlie  above,  bi 
fare  officers  must  suit  their  tactics  to  the  pcculiai 
circumstances  in  which  they  may  find  themselve 
ISlh. — The  Government  have  ordered  n  fyoTiorai  Hiaftm^ftme 
as  soon  as  the  ktrge  bands  of  rebels  and  daco 
The  orders  for  this  disarmament  direct  that  all 
taken  from  the  people,  but  that  a  moderate  numbe 
to  responsible  villagers  who  are  loyal  and  are  abl 
selves.    No  firearms  will  be  returned  save  under  r( 
and  licenses  will  be  given  only  for  villages  whi 
certain  number  (5  to  10)  guns,  and  are  either  stc 
against  sudden  attack.     The  duty  of  disarming  li 
and  the  police  ;  but  as  it  is  desirable  that  the  dis 
be  effected  as  quickly  as  possible,  officers  comms 
columns  will  give  such  assistance  as  may  be  i: 
carrying  it  out. 


APPENDIX    XII. 

(Referred  to  at  p.  640.) 

To  His  Excellency  the  Right  Honourable  Frederick  ' 
OF  Kandahar  and  Waterford,  Bart.,  V.C,  G.C.B., 
Commander-irh-Chief  of  Her  Majesty's  Forces  in  India. 

May  it  please  Your  Excellency, 

We,  the  undersigned,  representing  the  Sikhs  of  the  1 
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•nd  Pollock  in  the  plains  of  Afghanistan  l»ve  been  shadowed  by  those  ^ined 
b^  Your  Excellency.  The  occupation  of  Kabul  and  the  glorious  battle  of 
Kandahar  are  among  the  brighteBt  jewels  in  the  diadem  of  Vour  Lordahip'a 
Baronage.  Your  Excellency  9  achievementa  cbecked  the  aggressive  advance 
of  the  Great  Northern  Bear,  whose  ambitious  projn^ss  received  a  check  from 
the  roar  of  a  lion  in  the  penmn  of  Your  Lorduhip ;  and  a  zone  of  neutral 
ground  has  now  been  lixed,  and  a  line  of  [leaec  marked  by  the  Boundary 
CoDunission.  The  sCrone  defences  which  Your  Excellency  haa  provided  on 
the  frontier  ddd  another  bright  stone  to  the  building  of  your  fame,  and  con- 
stitute in  themselves  a  lasting  memorial  of  Your  Excellency's  martial  skill. 
Never  had  any  British  General  to  face  more  arduous  tasks,  and  none  hu 

Kived  more  completely  sllccpssful  in  overcoming  tbem  than  Your  Lordship. 
e  result  is  that  India  has  been  rendered  safe  from  the  foar  of  invasion  from 
without.  Your  Excellency  is  not  only  adorned  with  heroic  qualifications,  but 
the  love  and  alfection  with  which  the  people  of  India  regard  Vour  Lordship 
show  what  admirable  qualities  are  exhibited  in  the  person  of  Your  Excellency. 
Terrible  in  war  and  merciful  in  peace,  Your  Excellency's  name  has  become  a 
dread  to  tlie  enemies  of  EngUud  and  lovely  to  your  friends.  The  interest 
which  Your  Lordship  has  always  taken  in  tlie  welfare  of  those  with  whom 
you   have  worked   in   India  is  well  known  to  everybody.     The  Sikhs  in 


Crticular  are,  more  than  any  other  community  in  India,  indebted  b 
rdship.  M'e  find  in  Your  Excellency  a  true  friend  of  the  Sikh  comniuuitj 
— a  community  which  is  always  devoted  heart  and  aoul  to  the  service  of  Her 
Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Empress  of  India.  No  one  uiidemtands  better 
tlian  Your  Excellency  the  value  of  a  Sikh  soldier,  and  we  feel  very  grateful 
that  the  military  autboritiea  reco^ixe  the  necessity  of  requiring  every  Sikh 
recruit  to  be  liaptized  according  to  the  Sikh  relipon  before  adnussion  to  the 
Army — a  practice  which  makes  the  Sikhs  more  true  and  faithful,  and  which 


GDservea  the  existence  of  a  very  useful  community.    The  Siklis  are  said  to 
horn  snldiore,  but  tliej  undoubtedly  make  very  good  citiixns  in  time  of 
peace  also.     Unfortunately,  however,  tliey  have  luul  no  opportunity  of  fully 


deveUiping  their  mental  powers,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  advance  with  t 
spirit  of  tSe  age.     We  thank  Uod  that  Your  Excellency  was  among  those  who 


will  give  their  mile  in  sujijiort  of  tliis  national  seminary.     The  subscriptions 

even  by  Vour  Lordship,  Hia  Excellency  the  Viceroy,  and  His  Honour  the 
to  Lieutenant -(lovemor,  were  very  valuable  tn  the  Institution,  and  the 
Sikhs  are  highly  gratified  by  the  liononr  Y'our  Excellency  baa  lately  given  to 
the  Khalsa  Uwan  by  becondng  its  honorary  patron.  In  conclusion,  we  beg  only 
to  re|ieat  that  it  isiplite  lieyond  our  {lOwer  to  state  how  much  we  arc  indebted 
to  Your  Exwilcucy,  and  how  much  «c  are  affected  by  the  news  that  Your 
Lordship  will  shortly  leave  this  land.  The  very  idea  of  our  separation  from 
the  direct  contact  of  so  strong  and  affectionate  a  leader,  as  Your  Excellency 
undoubtedly  is,  makes  us  feel  very  sorrowful ;  but  as  our  hearts  and  prayers 
will  always  Iw  with  you  and  Lady  Robertu,  we  shall  be  consoled  if  Your 
Exoclleney  would  only  keep  us  in  your  memory,  and  on  arrival  in  England 
assure  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  the  Motlier- Empress,  that  all  Sikhs, 
whether  high  or  low,  strong  or  weak,  old  or  young,  are  heartily  devoted  to 
her  Crown  and  her  representatives  in  this  country.  Before  retiring,  we  thank 
Y'our  Excellency  for  the  very  great  honour  that  has  been  done  to  the  people  of 
Lahore  by  Your  Lordship's  visit  to  this  city. 


w.v  .1.1..,    ii.iv.,  •  "IK iiKiitfi'i'-i ii-f  /ii'f  iij  Jlcr  Jht/i'sfif's  I 

May  n    i'LKask  Vm  ii  E\(  ei.lkn<  v, 

W'v  arc  pidii'l   to  8tan<l   in  \'(iiii-  Loi'd^liip's  ]u<>eiu-t' 
(»t'tli<'  Hiii'lus  111'  tlu'  ruiijal",  llif   loyal   sul'jrcts  »»1   tlic  <^Mic 
apjut'cialt'  tiio  countless  hlcssiiigs  wliii-li  Hiitisli  Kulc  hun  «.-oi 
country,  to  ^ivc  t'xincssion  to  tlu'  t'l-elings  of  gratitucit'  wliic 
ill  their  heart*.     W  e  feel  it  really  au  honour  that  we  are 
appreciation  of  Britisli   Rule   in   the   presence  of  the  emii 
statesman  who  has  taken  an  important  part  in  making  th( 
what  it  is — contented  within  and  strengtliened  against  aggres 
The  Punjab  is  tlie  province  where  the  military  sti-ength  of  th< 
concentrated,  and  tiie  bravery  of  the  warlike  races  inhabiting 
the  flower  of  Her  Gracious  Majesty's  forces  of  the  Army  m 
conspicuously  displayed  on  several  occasions  during  the  last  tl 
Hindus  have  availed  ourselves  the  most  of  tlie  facilities  wh 
has  provided  for  the  progress  of  the  people  in  commercial  e 
tional  advance,  and  political  progress.     We  arc,  therefore,  all 
that  we  have  been  allowed  to-day  to  gi*eet  in  person  the  mi| 
sympathetic  Conmiander,  and  the  sagacious  Statesman,  the 
(listinguished  career  in  the  £ast  is   virtually  the  history 
centuiy  of  glorious  victories — victories  botli  of  peace  iind  w. 
the  British  rower  in  Asia,  to  show  how  intense  is  our  gratit 
Queen-£mpress  and  one  of  her  eminent  representatives  in 
striven  to  do  their  duty  by  the  people  of  this  country,  auc 
satisfaction  of  the  i)eople  and  of  their  Gracious  Sovereign. 
India  and  England  are  identical,  and  the  Hindus  of  the  Punja 
Rule  as  a  Providential  gift  to  this  country — an  agency  se 
|>eople  in  the  scale  of  civilization.     Anything  that  is  done  i 
continuance  of  the  present  profoundly  peaceful  condition  ol 
highly  appreciated  by  us,  and  we  are,  therefore,  all  the  more  j 
Lordship  for  all  tliat  your  courage,  foresight,  sai^acity,  and 
ship  have  been  able  to  achieve.     At  a  time  when  all  the  races  a 
inhabiting  this  frontier  province,  whicli  has   been   truly  d 
sword-hand  in  India,  arc  vying  with  eAch  other  in  showing  tl 
ciation  of  the  good  work  aone  by  Your  Excellency,  of  wnic 
significant  proof  lies  in  the  arranirpiupnt  for  flio  Hofo^i/w*  /»f  f»» 
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military  «i]uilini«ut  of  the  lnii>rrjiil  Service  Troops  o{  Jomiun  and  Kashmir, 
the  moat  important  Hindu  State  in  this  [lart  of  India.  We  ahonid  he  wauting 
in  du^,  we  feel,  did  we  not  nil  thin  oncatiion  givG  expression  to  the  great 
regret  which  the  iieivs  of  vour  approaching  deiiarture  rmni  India  haa  caused 
among  the  Hindus  of  the  Piiiua1>,  who  feel  that  they  ore  parting  from  a  kind 
fricnaand  a  aviiipathetic  Ruler.  At  the  same  time,  uc  feel  that  the  country 
nitl  not  lose  the  lieneKt  of  yonr  mature  exjieriencc  and  uise  counael  for  long  ; 
for  we  are  liojiefnl  that  you  niay  some  day  be  called  upon  to  guide  the  helm 
of  tlie  State  in  India,  a  work  for  which  you  are  so  a|)ecially  htted.  In  con- 
clusion, we  liavG  only  to  ]>ray  to  the  Father  of  All  (iood  that  He  may  Hliower 
His  clioicest  blessinps  upon  yon  and  your  consort — ^that  noble  lady  who  haa. 
in  addition  to  cheenns  yon  m  your  hard  and  onerous  work  in  India,  herself 
done  a  great  deal  for  the  comfort  of  the  soldier  and  the  sepoy,  and  tliat  He 
may  ^rant  you  mauy  years  of  happy  life — a  life  which  has  done  so  nipcli  for 
the  Queen- Em jiretts's  dominions,  and  which  may  yet  do  inuuh  more. 
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(Rrferfed  toat  p,  f.40.) 
To  Hid  Exl'ei.i.enl'v  Gevekal  the  Kioht  Hon'UHAULE  Fkedkiuck  Kap.os- 

EllPBBTH     IIF     KAMIAUAK    AND     WATKUKimD,     BaUT..     V.C,    G.C.B., 

G.G.I.E.,  R.A.,  CommaiuUr-in-Ckief  ■)/ Her  Majesty'}  Forcea  in  ladia. 

May   It   I'l-KANB   I'OVR    EXOELLBNIV, 

We,  the  Uahoincdans  of  the  Puiu'ah.  have  dared  U>  approach  Your 
Excellency  with  this  addivsit  with  eyes  tear-bedinimcd,  but  a  face  smiliug.  Tli« 
departure  of  a,  noble  and  well-beloved  General  like  vunrHelf  from  oiir  countiy 
is  in  itself  a  fact  Uiat  naturally  tills  our  eyes  with  tears.  What  could  lie 
more  sorrowful  than  this,  nur  farewell  to  an  old  olticcr  and  iiatnin  of  outh, 
who  has  ]ias8ed  the  proiuineut  jiortion  of  his  lifi!  in  our  country,  develniied 
our  youug  progeuy  to  bravery  and  rcgiilar  acildicry,  dccoiated  tbeiu  with 
honours,  and  created  thcni  to  high  titles  I  Your  Excellency's  si'iiaration  is 
the  harder  to  bear  for  the  men  of  the  Punjab  liciause  it  is  our  Punjab  that 
is  proud  of  tlie  fact  that  aliout  forty  years  ago  the  foundation  stoiie  of  all 
your  famous  and  noble  achicvemeutH,  which  not  only  India,  Init  England, 
rightly  iKiastH  of,  was  laid  down  in  one  uf  ita  fmutier  citieH,  and  that  the 
greater  part  of  your  iiidoniitahle  enei^es  was  sjicnt  in  the  Punjab  frontier 
aefence.  If,  therefore,  we  arc  sad  at  sejuratiug  fnnii  Your  Exeellwiey,  it  will 
not  in  any  way  he  looked  u|ion  as  strange.  Hut  these  feelings  of  sorrow  are 
mixed  with  joy  when  ue  see  that  the  useful  officer  whom  iii  I9u2  we  had 
welcomed  at  Peshawar,  when  the  Ktur  of  his  merits  was  1>eginuing  to  rise, 
de|«rt8  from  us  in  splendour  and  glory  in  the  ca)™:ity  of  the  Couimandcr-in- 
Cliief  of  the  Armies  of  a  vast  Empire  like  ludia,  aud  is  an  examjile  of  the 
highest  type  to  all  soldiers.  This  address  is  too  brief  for  a  detail  of  all  the 
meritorious  services  i-endered  l>y  your  Excellency  in  the  Puiyah,  India  and 
other  foreign  countries  from  that  early  e[>och  to  this  date.  Vour  zeal  in  the 
ilutiuy  of  1S57,  your  heroic  achievements  in  the  Abyssinian  and  Afghan  wars, 

Kur  repeated  victories  of  Kandahar,  and  your  statesmanlike  conduct  of  the 
irniB  wars — all  these  are  facta  whicli  deserve  to  be  written  in  golden 
characters  in  the  anuals  of  Indian  history.  Your  appointment  as  legislativo 
and  eiecative  melulier  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Government  of  India  for 
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a  coiuiderable  period  hu  proved  a  BOOTce  of  bltseings  to  the  whole  of  India, 
and  Vour  Kicelloncj  deserves  on  ample  share  of  the  credit  due  to  llie  Council 
for  all  iU  useful  regulatiooB  and  reforms.  The  great  liking  that  men  of  noble 
birth  in  India  hare  been  showing  for  some  time  towards  military  service  is  a 
clear  demonstration  of  the  exceUent  treatment  received  at  your  hands  by 
military  officetB,  as  in  the  reforms  made  bj  you  in  the  military  {ay  and 
pension  and  other  regulations.  Another  boon  for  which  the  Katives  of  India 
will  always  remember  your  name  with  gratitude,  is  that  you  hare  fully  relied 
npon,  and  jiloced  yoiir  confidence  in,  the  Natives,  thus  uniting  them  the 
more  linnly  to  the  British  Crown,  making  them  more  loyal,  and  establishing 
the  good  relations  between  the  Rulers  and  the  ruled  on  a  firmer  footing  to 
their  mutual  good.  Especially  as  Huasalmaus  of  the  Punjab  are  ve  proud 
that  before  Your  EiceUency's  departure  jou  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
reviewing  the  Imperial  Service  Troops  of  the  Mahomedaii  SUU  ot^Bhawalpur, 
one  of  tlie  leading  Native  Slates  of  the  Punjab,  whose  Ruler's  efforts  to  make 
his  troopB  worthy  to  take  their  place  by  the  side  of  British  troops  for  the 
defence  of  India  is  only  one  instance  of  the  sjiirit  of  active  loyalty  which  we 
are  glad  lo  say  animates  the  entire  Mussalman  community  of  the  Pumab. 
Dia^rbances  arising  from  foreign  intrusions  are  not  unknown  to  us,  and  we 
have  not  sufficient  words  to  thank  your  Lordship  for  the  admirable  maoage- 
ment  of  the  frontier  defence  work  carried  on  to  protect  our  country  from  all 
possible  encroachments.  The  greatest  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  however, 
that  we  Mahomedans  feel  in  presenting  this  address  to  Your  Lordsliip 
emanates  (rom  the  idea  that  you  go  on  your  way  home  to  your  native 
country  with  a  high  and  favourable  opinion  of  tbe  Mahomedans  of  India, 
true  and  loyal  subjects  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen -Empress,  whose  number 
exceeds  six  crores,  and  who  are  rapidly  growing.  During  the  Mutiny  of  1857 
the  Chieftains  and  soldiera  of  our  nation  iftared  neither  nioney  nor  arms  in 
the  reduction  and  submission  of  the  rebels.  Your  Lordship  is  also  aware 
what  loyalty  was  displayed  by  tbe  Mahomedans  of  India  during  the  Afghan 
and  Egyptian  wars,  waged  against  their  own  c^-religionists,  and  the  cheer- 
fulness shown  by  them  in  following  your  Lordship  in  all  your  victories. 
Frontier  services,  such  as  the  Kalml  Kmi>aHsy  and  the  Delimitation  Com- 
mission, rendered  by  the  officei^  of  our  creed  are  also  well  known  to  you. 
Wo  are  therefore  sanguine  that  Your  Lordshiji's  own  olHervation  will  enable 
all  the  members  of  the  Ruling  race  in  India  to  form  an  ojiinion  of  the  relations 
that  exist  between  us  and  the  British  Crown.  The  Hahomedans  of  India 
and  the  Punjab  are  proud  of  being  the  devoted  subjects  of  the  Queen- 
Empress.  In  so  acting  we  i>erromi  our  religious  duties,  for  our  sacred  religion 
ei^oins  u[>on  us  faitlifutness  and  obedience  towards  our  Rulingmonarch,  and 
teaches  us  to  regard  the  Christians  as  our  own  brethren.  The  regard  and 
esteem  which  we  should  have,  therefore,  for  a  Christian  Government,  as  that 
of  our  kind  mother  the  Queen -Empress,  needs  no  demonstration.  Although, 
for  certain  reasons  which  we  need  not  detail  here,  our  nation  has  been  deficient 
in  education,  and  wo  have  been  left  much  behind  in  obtaining  civil  employ- 
ment, we  hope  that  your  long  experience  of  onr  service  will  prove  a  good 
testimonial  in  favour  of  the  warlike  spirit,  military  genius,  and  loyalty  of  our 
nation,  and  if  the  circle  of  civil  emjiloyment  has  Wome  too  straitened  for  us, 
the  military  line  will  i>e  generously  opened  to  us.  We  do  not  want  to 
encroach  upon  Your  Lordshiji's  valuable  time  any  further.  We  tlierefote 
finish  our  address,  offering  our  heartfelt  thanks  to  your  Lordship  for  all  those 
kindnesses  you  have  been  wont  to  show  during  your  time  towards  India  and 
Indians  in  general,  and  the  Punjab  and  Pui^jabis  in  particular,  and  take  iMVe 
of  Your  Lordship  with  the  following  prayer :  '  May  God  bless  thee  wherever 
thou  inayest  be,  and  nmy  thy  generosities  continue  to  prevail  npon  ui  for  a 
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loDg  time,'  Wliile  actuated  by  these  feelings,  we  are  not  tlie  less  aware  that 
our  coimtrj'  owes  a  great  deal  to  Ladj  Roberta,  to  whom  we  beg  that  Your 
Excellency  will  convey  our  heartfelt  thanks  for  her  livelj  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  Indian  soliuera  in  particular  and  the  ]«oplo  generally.  In  con- 
clusion, we  wish  Your  £>cel1cneies  Godsgieed  and  a  pfeBcantaiid  safe  vojago. 
That  Your  Excellencies  may  have  long,  liappy,  and  prosperous  lives,  and 


achieve  ever  so  many  more  distinctions  and  lionours,  and  retom  to  us  very 
shortly  in  a  still  higher  poaition,  to  eonfer  upon  the  Empire  the  blessings  of  • 
beneficent  Bule,  is  our  heartfelt  and  most  sincere  prayer. 
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T«    His    Ekcrllencv   Genkhal   thi:    Riust   Honovbable    Fbedekick 
Bakon    Rodektm   ok    Kansauaii  and    Waterford,    Babt.,    V,C., 
G.C.B.,  G.C.I.E.,  R.A.,  Comnuinder-m-Chirf  of  Iltr  Majaty'$  Forces 
in  India. 
May  it  plbase  Yovr  Exc-ellescv, 

We,  the  representativcg  of  the  European  conmiunity  in  tlie  Punjab,  are 
the  prouder  to-day  of  our  Britiali  blood,  in  that  it  links  us  in  close  kinship  to 
one  who  has  so  bravety  niainlained  the  honour  of  the  British  Empire  alike  in 
the  years  of  peace  and  Blomi  tliat  India  has  seen  during  the  last  three  decades. 
Dunnff  the  Mutiny  Your  Excellency  iierformed  feate  of  gallantry  that  arc 
histonc.      Since   then   your  career  has   l>cen  one  of  brilliant  success  and 

,  lien  si«ak 
:>  Kandahar  comes  straiglitway  to  the 
lips.  When  our  mind  turns  to  military  administration,  we  remember  the 
unqualilied  success  of  Your  Excellency's  eareer  as  Quarterniaster-Gcncral  and 
as  Commander -in -Cliief  of  Her  Majesty's  Forces  in  India,  in  botli  of  which 
high  olhces  you  have  addi-d  honour  and  glory  to  your  great  name,  wliicli  will 
never  be  forgotten  in  India.  Wlien  the  vnvate  soldier,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
thinks  he  has  a  grievance,  his  desire  is  only  tliat  somehow  it  may  bo  brought 
to  the  notice  of  Your  Excellency,  from  wliom.  througli  ex^iericncc.  he  expects 
full  Justice  and  generous  symjiatby.  When  we  look  towards  our  frontier  and 
■ee  the  strategic  railways  and  roads,  and  Uie  strong  places  of  amis  that 
threaten  the  invader,  we  know  that  for  those  safe^uai^a  the  ETn|>irc  is  in  no 
■mall  degree  indelited  to  the  resolute  wisdom  of  Your  Excellency  as  militaiy 
adviser  to  the  Government  of  India.  Last,  but  not  least,  as  a  Statesman, 
Your  Excellency  ranks  second  to  none  in  the  Empire  in  the  opinion  of  your 
countrymen  in  this  North-West  frontier  province ;  and  we  should  gladly 
welcome  the  day,  if  it  might  ever  arrive,  when  Your  Excellency  returned  ^^ 
India.  It  is  here  that  wo  sec  most  clearly  the  iiossage  of  events  beyond  our 
borders  and  mark  the  si^s  of  brooding  trouble  ;  and  our  hojie  has  always 
been  that,  when  that  troiiblo  should  break  forth,  yours  might  be  the  hand  to 
guide  England's  flag  to  victory  again.  The  Punjab  is  the  aword  of  India, 
and  Your  Excellency  has  bad  the  courage  to  lean  most  strongly  upon  that 
sword.  It  is  hero  that  the  pulse  of  the  army  beats  in  India  ;  it  is  hence  that 
the  enemies  oF  our  country  shall  feel  the  downright  blow ;  and  it  is  here  that 
the  greatest  grief  is  felt  in  parting  from  so  true  a  soldier  and  so  far-seeing  a 
Statesman  as  Your  Excellency.  It  is  meet,  therefore,  that  here  we  should 
useublo  upon  this  occasion  of  farewell  to  express  the  great  sorrow  which  we. 


J^^xccllciicys  aiKl  Ij^uly  Kohoits'  (•luinniiif;  social  finalities,  no 
]ihiIantliro|ti('  work  in  India.  We  are  licic  only  to  cxiticss  on 
with  one  whom  we  vahie  so  hi;^'hly  i'nv  the  sake  of  onr  ennni 
onr  hoj)e  that  as  yonr  past  has  heen  lull  of  ^doiy  to  the  Enii»i 
yonrself,  so  mav  vonr  tntnre  he  ;  and  tliat  von  inav  he  siKiie" 
to  w  iekl  the  bword  and  ^^aiide  the  connsels  ot  oni-  conntiy. 
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To  His  Excellency  General  the  Right  Honourai 
Baron  Roberts  of  Kandahar  and  Watertord, 
G.C.B.,  G.C.I.E.,  R.A.,  Commander-in-Chief  of  Her  hi 
Army  in  India. 

May  it  please  Your  Excellency, 

We,  the  Talukdara  of  Oudh,  as  loyal  and  faithful 
Empress  of  ludia,  avail  ourselves  of  the  present  ojiportu 
Your  Excellency  a  most  cordial  and  respectful  welcome  t< 
Oudh. 

The  long  and  valuable  services  rendered  by  Your  Excellen 
and  the  country  are  well  known  to,  and  are  aeeply  appreciate" 
Excellency's  wise  and  vigorous  administration  ot  Her  Majesty' 
has  won  for  you  our  respectful  admiration  ;  while  your  prowe 
field,  and  your  wisdom  m  Council  during  the  eventful  period  ■ 
command  of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  Forces,  have  inspired  us  wi 
your  great  military  talents  and  your  single-minded  and  ean 
dutv.  In  many  a  battle  you  have  led  the  British  Army  to  ' 
brilliant  success  which  has  invariably  attended  the  British  A 
Excellency's  command  has  added  to  the  glory  of  the  British  E 

But  the  pride  and  pleasure  we  feel  at  being  honoured  by  Y' 
presence  in  our  capital  town  give  place  to  sorrow  and  regret  at 
retirement  of  Your  Excellency  from  the  great  service  of  wl 
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To  His  ExcBLixENCY  Geseual  the  Right  HoNorFi.inr.E  Sir  Fbehbrick 
Sleich,  Bakok  Roberts  hf  Kanhahar  and  Waterfobh,  Bart., 
V.C,  G.C.B.,  R.C.I.E.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  R.A.,  ComjnujuUr-in-ChU/ in 

YOVK   E]ti:ELLENC¥, 

Vien-in^f  with  concero  and  regret  jour  approaching  dejiarture  from 
ludia,  wo  beg — in  bidding  you  farewell — to  ex|>rcBa  our  admiration  of  your 
life  and  work  as  Conitiiandor-iii-Chief  of  the  ImpFria]  Pcirces  in  India,  and  to 
request  you  to  jwrmit  your  portrait  tn  be  placed  in  the  Town  Hall  of  CalcntU, 
in  token  for  the  |>re8ent  generation  of  their  liigh  appreciation  of  your  eminent 
services,  and  in  witness  to  a  futura  generation  of  the  eateeni  in  which  you 
were  held  by  your  coutemiwraries. 

With  foresight  denoting  wise  atatesniansliip,  Oovermnenta  wliicli  you  have 
served  have  initiated  and  maintained  a  i>olicy  of  Frontier  Defence,  and  en- 
couraged the  increased  efliciency  of  the  Forces. 

In  the  fnrtberance  of  th«se  objects  we  recogni 
career  and  character  whilst  holding  the  high  ran 

In  yoar  continued  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  tlie  ]>rivatc  soldier 
we  recognize  broad  humanity.  In  the  increasing  etticieney  of  the  Army, 
which,  in  our  belief,  eharHCteriies  your  tenure  of  command,  we  recognise  liigh 
soldierly  qualities.  In  the  state  of  strengtli  which  the  Frontier  Defences  liave 
attained,  mainly  due,  we  believe,  to  yon,  we  recognize  pi'actical  sagacity,  con- 
spicuous ahility  in  disccmmimt  of  requirements,  and  in  purauit  of  your  aims 
an  unwearying  indUHtry,  a  resolute  jiersistenoe,  and  a  detemiinatioii  that  no 
ditticulty  can  turn,  in  which  a  noble  example  for  all  tnie  woikers  may  be 

In  a  word,  your  life  and  work  are  to  us  identified  with  Frontier  Defence 
and  Eflicient  f'oroes.  We  cheerfully  bear  our  share  of  the  cost,  as  in  posses- 
sion of  these  protections  against  aggression  from  without,  we  lielicve  all  who 
dwell  within  the  Ixirders  of  the  land  will  find  their  Itest  guarantee  for  ]>eace, 
and  in  jieace  the  t>esC  safeguard  they  and  their  children  can  [uvwess  to  cnahie 
them  to  pass  their  lives  in  happiness  and  prOB]>crity,  and  eseajie  thu  misery 
and  niin  which  follow  war  and  invasion.  For  all  that  von  have  done  to  give 
theni  such  security,  we  feel  you  deserve,  and  we  freely  give,  our  heartfelt 
thanks. 

Within  Che  limitations  of  a  farewell  address,  we  hardly  feel  justitied  in 
peraonal  allusions  trenching  on  your  privat*  life,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from 
noticing  with  reaponaive  sympathy  the  feeling  of  personal  attacbmeut  to 
yourself  which  is  wiilespread  throughout  India,  and  assuring  you  that  wo 
share  in  it  to  the  fullest  extent  that  jirivato  feeling  can  be  affected  by  puMie 
serricea.  We  endorse  our  assurance  with  an  expressi<m  of  the  wish  that, 
ill  wiiatever  i«rt  of  the  British  Empire  your  future  life  may  be  spent,  it 
may  1>e  attended,  as  in  the  past,  with  honour,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
witti  health  and  happiness  for  yourself  and  all  those  you  hold  dear. 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  alone  to  l)C»tow  honours  on  those  who 
have  served  their  country  well,  and  none  have  been  better  merited  than  those 
which  you  cqjoy,  and  to  which,  we  trust,  additions  may  lie  made.  It  is  the 
privilege  of  a  community  to  make  public  profession  of  merit  in  a  felbsw- 

■ff\— =1. 


V-   \l-<   I    1  I  A. 

\lfh  March,  KsO;5. 
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(.'racklow.  I.itut'ii.iul.  ]\\ 
Ciaiil.i'H.k,  K.iil  of.  o\7.  ;n^.3:-;'.  117, 

Ciast'-r.  Major,  4.'»4 

Cross,    The  Viscount,    515,  519,  529, 

535 
Crosse,  Captain,  127 
Cratchley,  Captain,  203 
Cunnyngham,  Lieutenant  Dick,  442 
Carrie,  Colonel,  361,  385,  550 

D'Aguilar,  Major,  222 

Dalhousie,  The  Marquess  of  (Governor- 
General  of  India),  his  epitaph  on 
Colonel  Mackeson,  15  ;  his  Afghan 
policy,  28 ;  treaty  with  Dost  Ma- 
homed, 29  ;  resigns,  11,  30 ;  33,  162, 
234,  235,  236,  237,  242 

Dal  Sing,  Jemadar,  140 

Daly,  General  Sir  Henry,  G.C.B.,  62, 
93,  117,  131 

Daubeny,  Brigadier-General,  488 

DaudShah,  388,  395,  413,  424,  426, 
451 

Davidson,  Colonel,  35 

Davison,  Lieutenant,  535 

Dawes,  Major,  63 

Deb  Shamsher  Jung.  537 

Delafosse,  Lieutenant,  163 

Delhi,  King  of,  88,  110,  111,  136,  137, 
143,  237,  238,  239,  260 

Denison,  Sir  William,  285,  287 

Denniss,  Colonel,  73 

Dholpur.  Bala  of.  261 


•  '-1.  .'•"j.t.  .'••jj 
Duk-.  l)r.  .lu-li 
L)un1';ir.  C;i]»t.ii 
l)uii'l.i-.  C'vijitai 
I)nii'lu  I'.iuT. 
I)ui»ui>.  Major-< 
I)uran<l.  Sir  lit 

C.B.,  2S! 
Sir  MortiiiK 

386,  414, 

Earlc,  Captain, 
Eden,  Major,  54 
Sir  Ashley, 
Edgar,  Sir  John, 
Edwardes,  Sir  1 
of    Peshawar, 
character,    27 
relations  with 
supported  by 
his    magnanin 
counsellor,    58 
dearest  friend, 
36,  37,  39,  60, 
Egerton,  Lieutcns 
Elgin,  The  Earl 
112,  277,  280,  : 
Eli  Bux,  453 
Eliot,  Captein,  4'. 
Elleul>orough,  Lo 
Ellcs,  Lieutenant 
Lieuteuant-C 
K.C.B.,  53 
Elphinstone,  Gen 
Lord,  269 
Mountstuart, 
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Fitz-Hugh,    Lien  tenant-Colo  ni-l,    354, 

358,  356,  379,  385,  404,  406,  431,  550 
Forbes,  Lieutenant,  442 
Ford,  Mr.,  546 
Fon-eat,  Mr.   George,  86,  91,  M,   110, 

120,  241 
Forsyth,  Sir  DnuglaH,  C.B..  K.CS.I., 

67,  81,  321,  323.  330 
Franks,  M^or-General.  217,  220,  226 
Fraser,  Colonel.  157,  158 
Fraaer-TVllBf.  Colonel,  113 
FrcDcli,  Captain,  152 
Frere,     Sir     Uartlc,     Burt.,     G.C.B., 

G.C.S.I.,  274,  328 
Frame,  Captain,  489,  492 
Futteh  Khan,  440 
Full  Ali,  547 
Fyialiad,  Moiilvie  of,  228,  547 


550 
Cauda  Sine,  Captain,  227,  228 

Bakshi,  375 
Garvock,   Gcueml   Sir  John,   G.C.B., 

287.  288,  290 
Gawler,  Colonel,  278 

Mrs.,  278 
Ghazi-ud'diu  Haidar,  183 
Gliulam  Haidar  Khan,  Sardar   *><> 
Ghlllani    HuwH'in   Khan    Nau  i1    Sir 

K.U.S.I.,  344,  346,   347    J5I    38* 

416,  422 
Ghulam  Hydi;r,  455 
Gibbon,  Major,  222 
Gladstone,  The   Right   Hon.   \V.    E., 

464,  497,  510 
Goad,  Gajitain,  367,  550 
Gokal  Siug,  Jemadar,  181 
Goldsinid,     General     Sir     Fj'edcrick, 

K.C.M.G.   321 
Gomm,  Sir  William,  21 
Gopal  Borah,  Havildar,  490 
Gordon,  Captain,  134,  141 


Capt 


>,  447 


Cotoiiel   B.,   384,   385,  431,  433, 

434,  449 
General  John,  361,  3S5,  368,  364, 

650 
Brigadier-General  T.,  394 
Lance-Corporal,  489 
LieuteusDt-Colonel,  180 
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GortchakolT,  Prince,  323,  339 
Gough,  BrE^ier-General  Charles,  424, 

440,  443,  448,  452,  454,  455,  456 
Gough.  Captain  Bloomiicld.  434 

Lieutenant  -  Genera!     Sir     Hugh, 
V.C.,  G.C.B.,  48,  49,  141,  144, 
151,   170,  176,  177,  178,  214, 
230,   362,  363,   371.   378,   377, 
386,    417,  435,  439,   450,  453, 
463,  475,  483,  486,  487,  491,  550 
Lord.  2 
Sir  John,  2 
(irant.  Lieutenant,  406 

General  Sir  Hope.  G.C.B.,  85,  98, 
94.  127,  129,  130,  142, 159, 160, 
164,  165,  166,  169,  172,  178, 
178,  179,  184,  186,  190,  197, 
198,  199,  202,  206,  207,  208, 
209,  212,  213,  216,  218,  220, 
221,  222,  223,  224,  227,  228, 
229,  230,  256,  257,  264 
Field-Marshal  Sir  Patrick,  G.G.B,, 
G.C.S.L,  24,  112,  113 
Grant-Ihiff,  Lady,  497 

Sir    Mount    Stewart,     G.C.S.L 
4B7 
Grantham,  Captain  Frank,  12 
Graves,  Brigadier,  85,  108 
Oreathed,  Brigadier- General,  142,  143, 
146,  ISO,  151,  152.   1.58,   159,   169, 
178.  183,  203,  204,  20,';,  214 
(ireathcd.  Lieutenant,  121,  122,  126 
Greaves.  General  Sir  Geiirge,  G.C.B., 

G.C.M.G.,  472 
Green,  Major.  385.  452 

MHJor-General  Sir  Georf^,  K.C.B. , 
82,  141,  187 
Greensill,  Captain,  109 
(irecr,  Sorseant,  367 
lireig.  Lieutenant,  488 
Grey,  Sir  George,  112 

Private,  490 
Grieve.  Private,  490 
Griffin,  Sir  Lepel,  460,  461,  462,  466, 

467,  468,  472,  473,  560,  561 
GriaSths,  Major,  899,400,  431,  438 
Guise,  Captain.  187 
Gurliaj  Sing,  Subodar-M^or,  489 
Gwalior,  Maharaja  of,  261.  524 

Habihulla  Khan,  Mirzo,  346 

Mustauh,  391,  392,  393,  413,  427, 
459,  462,  466,  551,  552,  553 


Haf^iiau.  Major  von 
Haines,  Sir  Frederic 


iiiuiiiitoii,  JjHniteiiiint,  ))^0 
Colonel  liin,  4ii!«,  :.2S 

Ilaimiiond,  M;ij«»r,   lOt;,  11.].   \  [7 

Unu\mvy,  Sui|,'tM)ii-(  Jem  ral.   i7.'» 

IlaiKlsi'oinlM',  Hri;4a<lit'r,  fjiS 

lluniiiige.  Captain  (Jeorge,  r»4S 

(ieneral  the  Hon.  A.  K.,  326,  327, 

500 
The  Viscount,  235 

Hardy,  Captain,  172,  180 

Harness,  Colonel,  204,  229 

Harris,  Rev.  J.,  189 

Hartington,  The  Marquis  of,  464,  529 

Hashim  Khan,  484 

Hastings,  Major,  386,  414,  422,  477 

Havelock,  General  Sir  Henry,  K.C.B., 
letter  from,  112,  113 ;  fails  to  force 
his  way  to  Lucknow,  141  ;  note  from, 
in  Greek  character,  146  ;  made 
K.C.B.,  188  ;  meetingwith  SirCoUn 
Campbell,  188  ;  his  death,  199  ;  114, 
148,  158,  163,  164,  167,  169,  173, 
189,  194,  195,  197,  208,  210,  256 

Hawkes,  Lacu tenant,  477 

Hawthorne,  Bugler,  126 

Hay,  Lord  William.     See  Tweeddale 
Major,  406 

Hayes,  CapUin  Fletcher,  159,  160 
Mrs.,  189 

Haythome,  General  Sir  Edmund, 
K.C.B.,  280 

Hearsay,  General,  41,  42,  43 

Heath,  Admiral  Sir  Leopold,  K.C.B., 
801 

Heathcote,  Lieutenant  A.,  136 
Miyor  Mark,  386,  465 


Hoiiisl)V,  (.'ajtt; 
IlovtiiJcn,  Lifi 
Hudson,  Lit'iiti 

K.C.n.,  ;i7l, 
Hncno,  Major  v 
Hughes,  (lenen 

71 
Hughes,  Major- 

286,  289 
Hunt,  Captain, 
Hyderabad,  Nia 

Ibrahim  Khan,  i 
Sultan,  509 
Inderbir  Lama,  I 
Inge,  Captain,  3i 
Inglis,  Brigadier 

206,  207 
Inglis,  Lady,  18C 
Innes,    Lieutenai 

V.C.,  193,  196 
Ivanotf,  General, 

Jacob,  Major,  12fi 
Jacobs,  Colour- Se 
Jackson,  Mr.  Cov 
Jaipur,    Maharajs 

524,  526,  541,  I 
James,  Captain,  1 
Major,  285,  2 
Jaora,  Nawab  of, 
Jelaladin  Ghilzai, 
Jenkins,   Colonel 

451,  453,  463 
Jenkins,  Mr.  Wil 
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Brigsdier,  85,  124,  127,  1-2S 
Jumna  Das,  G46 
Jung  fiiihadur,  216,  ^4 

Sir  Sakr,  334 

KapurthaU,  Eitja  of,  H,  74,  7!>,  7S,  265, 

26S 
Kantoli,  Baja,  261 
Kuhiiiir,  Maharaja  of,  267,  275,  320, 

S3&,  524.  526,  527 
Kau&iuaim,   General,   329,    341,   342, 

421,  554,  B5S,  556,  557,  558,  559 
Kavanach,  Mv..  167.  169,  173,  178 
Kaye,  Slajor,  120 

Eaye,  Sir  Jahu,  51,  55,  97.  221,  424 
Keen,  Mt^or- General,  C.B.,  186 
KeUy.  Dr.,  380 

Colonel.  536 
EeUo.  Captain,  359,  550 
Kennedy,   Captain    'Dick.'  350.   400, 


Li.CB.. 


550 

Keyea,   General   Sir  Charlea, 


286,  i 


t.  337 


Rhaii  Sing  Rosa,  131 
Khelat,  Klian  o(,  328 
Kinleaide,  Major.  175 
Riuntbal.  B^a  of,  64 
Knight,  Mr.,  535 
Knowles,  Colonel,  335 
Kbos,  Captain.  91 
Koniaroir,  General,  503 

Lafont.  A.,  239 

Lake.  Colonel  Edivard,  74.  75,  76.  265 
Lord,  89,  133 

Lalliura,  CliieF.  314,  315,  317 

Lalla  Joti  Pers.^,  155 

Lallv,  Count  de,  167 

Long,  Colonel.  121.  122,  134.  135,  141 

Lansdowne,  Tlie  Uarqiiia  of,  £25,  527, 
528,  529.  530,  532.  535,  539,  541 

Lanadownc,  The  Marthlutinu  at,  541 

lender.  Colour-Sergeant,  489 

Law,  Captain.  81.  110 

I^wrence,  Lurd,  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  Puujub,  27;  made  K.C.B., 
27  ;  opposed  to  Ednardes'  frontier 
policy,  28,  30  ;  meets  Dust  Maliomed, 
30;  hopeful  of  aRain  in  Punjab, 
43  ;  nrges  advance  on  Delhi,  55,  56  ; 
tnuta  the  Phulkian  Rajas,  57  ;  his 
~  " s  tor  preserving  older  in 
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lAwrenoe,  Lord  (eonftnwd) — 

the  Punjab,  58,  59 ;  gratitude  of 
Army  of  Delhi  to,  138;  begs  for 
retuni  of  trooi*  t«  Punjab,  141  ; 
favours  a  I'etiremcnt  cis> Indus,  2S7  ; 
appointed  Viceroy,  293  ;  leaves  India 


'3  ;   his 


306  :  subsidizes  Sher  Ali, 
305 ;  farewell  letter  U,  the  Amir, 
307  ;  17,  18,  29,  32,  38,  37,  38,  39, 
43,  57,  62,  63,  64,  70,  71,  83,  97, 
117,  138,  141.  246,  340 
Lawrence,  Sir  Henry,  K.CB.,  Corps  of 
Guides  raised  under  his  anspicea,  2S  ; 
lirst  Britisli  ruler  of  the  Punjab.  113  ; 
foresight  in  provisioning  the  Lucknow 
Besideuey,  160  ;  Ids  admirable  ar- 
ran)<enicnts    for    its    defence,    173; 

tredicted  Che  Mutiny  fuurtt-cn  yean 
^fore  its  occurreuee,  194  ;  his  char- 
acter as  a  Statesman  and  Kuler,  195, 
196  ;  friendliness  for  Natives,  196  ; 
suggests  oinployment  of  Nejnlese 
ti'oopa,  216  ;  opposed  to  anuexatiou 
of  Oiidh.  235 ;  letter  to  Lord  Can- 
ning. 243  ;  his  dispositions  for  coping 
with  tlie  Mutiny.  547-549  ;  memor- 
andum ill  his  lodger-book,  549  :  74, 
112,  113,  15S,  160,  173.  193.  200. 
216,  246 

IdUTence.  Captain  Samuel,  V.C.,  193 
Miyor  Stringer,  501 

Lennox,  General  Sir  Wilbi'aliam,  V.C-, 
K.C.B.,  169.  187,  188 

Liddelt.  Lieutenant.  445 

Lindsay,  Colonel,  550 

litUe.  Brigadier,  173,  174,  204 

Lookhart.  Lieutenant  -  General  Sir 
William.  K.C.B..  K.G-S.I..  430,  531 

Longden,  Captain,  169.  187,  204.  205, 
206 

Longiield.  Brigadier,  108.  124 

Longhurst,  Dr.,  276 

Loughman,  Captain,  189 

Low,  Colonel,  11 

Low,  General,  235 

Low,  Majar-GeueralSirKobert,G.C.B., 
465.  477 

Lon'ther,  Commissioner,  6 

Luck,  General,  621,  528 

Lugard,  General  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Edward,  O.C.B.,  217.  228 

Luke.  Mr.,  426 
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Lumaden,  Captain,  181 

Oeaersl    air     Harry,     K.C.S.I., 

K.C.B.,  26,  31,  304.  417 
Qenenl  Sir  Peter,  O.C.B.,  13,  25, 

27,  31,  204,  280.  302,  304,  320, 
827,  332,  417 
I^dy,  320,  332 

Lyall,  Sir  Alfred,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.B.. 
143,  146,  380,  384,  460,  472,  473, 
564,  661 

Lyons- Montgomery,  Lieutenant,  477 

Lytton.  The  Earl  of.  2«2,  328,  329, 
330,  3S1,  S92,  333,  331,  335,  336, 
337,  312,  343,  3l4,  345,  3Ki.  347, 
34S,  350,  SSI  aS2,  3ft3,  3lt5,  369, 
ST6,  37«.  ar  373,  ST9,  331,  383, 
384,  386,  3ei  392,  393,  397  411, 
413,  414,  4  fr.  41»,  420,  44X,  458, 
469,  4fl0,  451,  482,  484,  .523,  551, 
552.  553,  554,  562,  663,  664,  565, 
566 

Lytton,  The  Countess  of,  332,  334 

Mftcdonald,  Colour-Sergeant,  394,  406 
Hacdonnell,  Ca)itain,  229 
Mocdonnell,  Mi^or-Ueuenil,  326 
MocGref^r,  Captain  C.  R..  477 
llacGregor,  Sir  Charles,  K.C.B.,  226, 

386,  417,  422,  439,  459.  468.   475, 

488,  489,  493,  510,  569 
Mackay,  Bir  James,  K.C.LE.,  641 
Maukeuzip,  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.,  480 
Mackesou,  Colonel,  11,  14,  16,  19.  19, 

27 


495 

MacMalion,  Private,  405 
Macuabb,  Sir  Donald,  K.C.S.L,  321 
Hacphersoii,    Iiieuteuaiit- General    Sir 
Herbert,    V.C,   K.C.B.,   386,    401, 
402.   403,   407,  409,  410,  424,  426, 
430.  431.  432,  433,  434.  435.  437, 
438.   439,  440,  441.  442,  444.  446, 
447,   450,    463,  464,  476,  488,   493, 
616.  517 
Hacqueen.  Colonel.  385 
ModFioo.  Havildar,  126 
Hahomed,  Tlie  Prophet,  163 

Hussein   Khan,    Miria,   427.  465. 

463.  664.  656 
Tfabbi,  Mirza,  559 
Hyat  Khan,  417 

Jan,  409,  432,  433.  434.  435,  437, 
439,  440,  441,  450,  451,  456,  462 


Mahomed,  Sadik  Kbao,  659 

Usnian  Khan,  10 
Mainpuri,  Raja  of,  159 
Maisey,  Lieutenant,  660 
Malcolm,  Sir  John,  236,  246 
Mangal  Pandy.  34,  43 
Manipur,  R^s  of.  531 
Manners-Smith,  Lieutenant,  386 
Mansfield,  Sir  William.    Set  Sandhurst 
Martin,  Claade.  167,  168 
Captain  Gerald,  499 
laeutenoDt,  406 
Hartindale,  Mias,  146 
Massy,    Brigadier- General,    334.   385, 

386,   408,   409,    410,   417,   432,   433, 

434,   435,   437,  438,  439,  440,  443, 

460,  454 
Matthew,  Bishop,  295 

Mrs..  295 
Maxwell,  Major  Henrv  Hamilton.  213 
Mayne,   Lieutenant  Otway,   164,   166, 

173.  174 
Mayo.  Lord,  303,  307,  308,  310,  318, 

319.  321,  341,  421,  664 
Mazv  All,  Jemadar,  436 
MoGiir  "  ■    - 

McQue 

451,  550 
Medley,  LUutenant,  121.  122 
Mehtab  Siug,  General,  75,  76 
Meuziea,  Lieutenant,  492 
Mere«-etlier,  Colonel,  298 
Mvtualfe.  Sir  Charles,  246 

Sir  Tlieopbiliis,  129 
Middleton.  Major.  169,  178    185,  204 

205,  206,  222,  227 
Mir  Bacha.  455 

Mubarak  Sliab,  101 
JaWr,  101 
Muir.  Captain,  171 
Money,  Colonel  G.  N..  385,  396,   399. 

417,  431.  441,  442.  443,  490 
Mouro,  Lieutenant,  492 
Moutanaro,  Lieutenant,  445 
Montgomery,  Sir  Robert,  G.C.B.,  65, 

66,  67,  83,  281.  284,  337 
Moore,  Major  Henry,  312,  332 
Rev.  Tboiiias.  230 
Mrs.,  230 
Moresby.  Captain,  1 
Morgan,  Captain,  3S4,  431 
Monarty,  Major,  423,  550 
Morton,  Captain  G.  de  C,  385,  550 
Mowatt,  Colonel,  54 
Mukarrab  Khan,  Sepoy.  181,  182 


Husa  Khan,  395,  114,  415,   450,  458, 

459,  &5S 
MusIik-i-AUm,  429,  451,  453,  484 
Mysore,  Maharaja  of,  501 

Nabha,  Raja  of,  67.  79,  260,  265 
Nadir  Shah.  ^83,  435 
Naime,  Mnjor-Ceneral,  528 
NanaSahili.  113,   161.  162,  1S8,  204, 
205,  206,  208,  209,   217,  236,  238, 
239 
Napier,  Eaaign,  84 

Napier  (of  MapdSla),  Firld-Marelial 
Lord,G.C.B.,  K.G.8.I.,  89,  120,  188, 
192,  216,  217,  221,  229,  263,  299. 
300,  301,  309,  310,  315,  319,  320. 
321,  324,  325,  328,  327,  328 
Napier,  Lord  (ofMiircliistoii),  319 

Sir  Charles,  335 
Nek  Mahonied  Klian,  400,  401 
Nepal,  Maliar^a  of,  638,  637,  638 
Nepal,  Maharaui  of,  537,  538 
Neville,  Captain  Philip,  434.  435,  437 
Nicholson.    Lieutenaut   Charles,     82, 
130,  140 
Colonel  W.  C,  51 0,  521 
Bri(^icr  -  Gcueral    Joliti.    C.B., 
a  iiame  to  coDJiu-e  nilh  tii  the 
Putyah,  33  ;  the  heaii-ideal  cif  n 
soldier  and   a  KCDtleniaa,   33 ; 
takes     comiiiand    of    Movahle 
Column,    73 ;     jiunishiiient    of 


It  Kajafgarh,  115;  his  niosterrul 
Biiirit,  118;  the  man  to  do  n 
desperate  deed,  125  ;  the  lirat 
to  ascend  tlic  l>reach,  128; 
mortally  wounded,  129 ;  the 
author's  last  aiulit  of  him,  130  ; 
his  anger  at  the  suggeatioii  of 
retreat,  132 ;  his  deatli,  28,  32, 
35,  38,  37,  38,  39,  40,  58,  69,  80, 
81,  73,  78,  111,  114,  116,  117, 
121,  123,  124,  127,  128,  134, 
I,  248,  287 ;  liU  funeral. 


142 

Lieutenant-Gen eral    Sir   Lothian, 
K,C.B.,223 
Nisbet,  Colonel,  52S 
Norman,  Colonel  F.,  488 

General      Sir      Henry,      G.C.B., 


143,    150,    151,    158,   1 
187,    188,   230,  263,  2 
285,  31fl 
Northbrook,  The   Earl  of,   3 
322,    323,   324,   326,   328,  i 
330,  338 
Northcotc.  Lady,  301 
Sir  Staiford,  301 
Kotl,  General,  428 
Ku^iit,  Lii'iL tenant,  454 


OU-d  UUa  Khan.  Sirdar,  344 

Ochtcrlnny,  Sir  David,  538 

Oldlicld,  Lieutenant,  133 

Olpherta,  General  Sir  William,  V.O.. 
K.C.H.,  189 

Omar  Pasha,  239 

On-tlow,  Cajitnin,  343 

Olidh,  HeKUm  of,  164 

Kinn  of,  164,  167,  173,  216,  235, 
238,  237,  239 

Outraiii,  Gonei-al  Sir  .Tames.  G.C.IJ., 
the  Itayard  of  the  East,  167  ;  hia 
military  acumen,  168 ;  bia  courage 
ami  chivalry,  188  ;  diifers  with  Sit 
Colin  Campliell,  190  ;  interview  with 
the  anthcir,  102  ;  commands  an  In- 
fantry diviainn  at  siege  of  Lucknow, 
217  :  ]>re|>aiatic>n  for  the  siege.  220  ; 
mainlaiiis  his  hJeli  rejiutation,  221  ; 
captures  tile  Ciiakar  Kothi,  223 ; 
ai'Oiimplishi.il  all  that  was  cx[iected 
of  liini,  226  ;  ovorniled  hy  Sir  Colin 
Caniiihell,  226 :  completes  the  occui«- 
tinn  of  Luckiiiiw,  227  ;  his  views  on 
the  administration  of  Oudh,  235, 
259  ;  leaves  India  on  account  of  fail- 
ing health,  268;  11,  28,  160,  163, 
184,  168,  173,  178,  178,  187,  191, 
194,  195,  197,  IBS,  199,  200,  208, 
216,  222,  224,  225,  218 

Ouvry,  Major,  141,  144,  147 


Oweil 
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Oxley,  Captain,  406 

Packe,  Lieutenant,  81,  88,  98 
Palmer,  Brigadier- Geneiul,  7 

M^or-Gencral  Sir  Arthur,  K.C.B., 


Fatiala,  Mahar^a  of,  67,  260,  2S6,  274 

Faton,  C(i1i)uel,  280 

Paul,  LieuUuant,  ISO,  1S3 

Pajn,   fieneral   Sir  William,   K.C.B., 

Peacock,  Sir  Barnes,  2 

Peel,  Sir  William,  164,  188,  173,  178, 

1S4,   1S5,    186,   187,    IBS,   197,  204, 

205,  206,  213,  218,  223,  230 
Pelly,  Sir  Lewis,  329,  336 
Perkins,  General  Sir  Mneaa,   K.C.B., 

3S6,  362,  373,  384,  384,  449,  4S0, 

456,  475,  550 
Persia,  Shah  of,  30,  238,  321,  539 
Pertap  Sing,  Maharaja,  344,  526,  542 
Psrtap  Siug,  sepoy,  489 
Peshwa.  The,  238 
Phayre,  Genera]   Sir   Bohert,  G.C.B., 

471,  481,  482,  483,  486,  487,  495 
Picot,  Lientenaat,  361 
Pole-Carew,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  C.6., 

435,  499 
Pollock,  General  Sir  Gc<)rge,  377,  428 
Major  -  General     Sir     Frederick, 
K.C.ai.,  321 
Polwhele,  Brigadier,  156,  157 
Porter,  General,  221 
Powell,  Captain,  2 

CapUm,  367 
Powlett,  Captain,  187 
Pratt.  Major.  443 
Prenddrgast,  General  Sir  Ilany,  V.C., 

K.C.B.,  508,  509 
Pretyman,   Lieutenant- Colonel,  C.B., 

350,  356,  499 
Prideaux,  Lieutenant,  298 
Primrose,  General,  468,  469,  470,  482, 

483,  484,  4SS,  486,  487,  4SS 
Prohjn,    General   Sir  Dighton,   V.C, 

G.C.V.O.,  K.C.B.,  62, 130,  141, 144, 

146,  161,  152,  161,  172,   175,  207, 

214.  230,  282,  287,  289 
Protheroe.  Colonel,  477,  488 
Pnuiaia,  Crorni  Prince™  of,  509 
Piirsoo  Khatri,  Jemadar,  378,  379 

Quinton,  Mr..  631 

Ragobir  Ns^arkoti,  Sulmdar,  378 
Ram  Sing.  EajB,  .W? 
Rampur,  Nawab  of,  260,  274 
Bao,  Sir  Madhava,  502 
Bassatu,  Mr.,  208 
Bawlinson.  Sir  Henry,  306,  307 
Reade,  Mr.,  155,  157 


Reed,  General,  27,  31,  36,  S6,  37,  S9, 
64,  70,  102,  105,  108,  109,  112 

Reegan,  Private,  114 

Beid,  General  Sir  Charles,  O.C.B.,  90, 
93,  95,  105,  120,  124,  127,  129,  ISI, 
326,  327 

RemmingtoD,  CapUin,  141,  151,  172, 

173,  181,  204,  222 

Benniek,  Captain,  366 

Revs,  Haharoja  of,  259,  260 

Rich,  Captain,  303 

Bicketta,  George,  O.B.,  78,  79,  80 

Ridgoway,  Colonel  Sir  Weit  K.C.B., 
460,  477 

Rind,  Captain,  477 

RipoD,  The  Marchioness  of,  498 

Ripon,  The  Marquis  of,  464,  472,  47S, 
492,  493,  495,  498,  .^03,  506 

Rolierts,  General  Sir  Alirahsm,  2,  6, 
6,  7,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  16,  17,  24, 
252,  264,  296,  325,  397,  480,  496 

Roberts,  Hon.  Frodariok  Hugh  Shet«ton, 
S16,  487,  507,  525,  541 

Roberts,  I«dy  (widow  of  Sir  Abraham), 
252,  295,  495 

Roberts,  The  Hon.  AiWn  Mary,  268, 
271,  273,  497,  542 

Roberts,  The  Hon.  Ada  Ednina,  497 

Roberts,  Miss,  252,  285,  495 

Roberts,  L«ly.  262,  253,  264.  266,  256, 
257,  258,  262,  263,  2d4,  297,  26S, 
268,  271,  272,  273,  274,  276,  377, 
278,  292,  293,  294,  295,  298,  302, 
303,  308,  309,  318,  319,  320,  323, 
324,  326,  331,  336,  337  376,  381, 
382,  383,  387,  478,  4It5,  496,  497, 
488,  601,  602,  504  606,  610,  614, 
516,  516,  621,  525,  536,  5-^7,  6S8, 
639,  541,  542,  675,  677,  578 

Roberts,  Field -Marsha]  Lord,  V.C, 
K.P.,  G.O.B.,  G.G.S.L,  G.C.I.E., 
leaves  England,  1  ;  arrives  in  India, 
2  ;  life  in  Calcutta,  3-6  ;  journey  to 
Peshawar,  6-9  ;  at  Peshawar,  9-18  ; 
visits  Kashmir,  10-22  ;  joins  Horae 
Artillery,  22;  at  Umballa,  22,  23; 
revUits  Kashmir,  23  ;  first  visit  to 
Simla,  23,  24  ;  returns  to  Feshan-ar, 
24  ;  at  Mian  Mir,  24  ;  first  8t*ff 
appointment,  25 ;  studies  natiTB 
languages,  25  ;  passes  eiaminatiDn, 

26  ;   rides  a  hundred  roilea  in  one 
day,   27  ;  tour  with  General   Reed, 

27  ;  witnesses  meeting  between  Doit 
Mahomed  and  Sir  John    Lawrenoe, 
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30  ;  second  StafT  aii|iointment,  31  ; 
stoond  touv  with  Geoeral  Re«d,  31, 
32  ;  refuses  appointment  in  P.W.I)., 
32  ;  reports  on  sanatorium  of  Chprat, 
S2  ;  lirat  meeting  with  Nicholson, 
33 ;  returns  to  Peshawar,  33  ;  liears 
first  tidings  of  Miititi7,  34  ;  at  a 
Council  of  War,  36  ;  StalT  Officer  to 
Brigadier  Chamlierlain,  38  ;  at  tlio 
mercy  of  a  sentry,  40 ;  starts  for 
Rawal  Pindi,  40  ;  with  Sir  John 
Lawrence  at  Rawul  Pindi,  58,  56  ; 
joins  Movable  Column  at  Wazirsbad. 

03 1  en  route  to  Delhi,  62-82 ;  at 
Lahore,  65-6»  ;  arriTes  at  Delhi,  82  ; 
before  Delhi,  96-136 ;  appointed 
D.A.Q.M.G.  with  Artillery.  91  : 
flrat  tinder  tire,  68  ;  fidelity  of  his 
■ervants,  104  ;  wounded,  106  ; 
intimacT  with  Nicholson,  118 ; 
knocked  over  by  a  round  shot,  121 ; 
last  sight  of  Nicbolaou,  130 ;  cliar}^r 
killed,  132  ;  takes  part  in  stomrini; 
of  the  palace,  136;  leaves  Delhi  with 
Greathed's  column  for  Ca'n'Dpore, 
142  ;  in  action  at  Bulandshahr,  143  ; 
narrow  escajw,  144  ;  in  tight  at  Ali- 
garh,  147  ;  in  fight  at  A(!ra,  150- 
152 ;  lirst  sight  of  Tiy  Mahal,  154  ; 
leaves  Agra,  IRS ;  arrives  at  Cawn- 
I«re,  161  ;  mectsSirCotinCanipbell, 
169  ;  marches  to  Iiucknow,  170-172  ; 
meets  with  a  night  adventure,  175- 
178;  inthestormingof  theHikandar- 
bagh,  181,  182;  in  the  attack  on 
the  Sliah  Nqaf,  184,  185;  plants 
the  colours  on  the  mess-house,  187  ; 
accompanies  Outram  and  Havelock 
to  the  Residency,  188 ;  meets  the 
'  hero  of  the  Eednn,"  201  ;  in  tight  at 
Cawnpore,  205-208  ;  in  fight  at 
Khndagani,  213,  214  ;  wins  the  V.C., 
215  ;  at  tlie  siege  of  Lucknow,  220- 
228 ;  with  Outram  at  captnre  of  the 
Chakar  Kothi,  223 ;  meets  .iiiiig 
Dahadnr,  224  ;  eom]>Iinient«d  hj  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  230  ;  his  views 
on  the  Mutiny,  231-244;  on  our 
present  position  in  India,  246251  ; 
takes  furlough,  251  ;  marries,  252  ; 
receives  the  V.C.  from  the  hands  of 
the  Queen,  252  ;  returns  to  India, 
253  ;  refuses  post  in  Revenue  Survey, 
264  ;  accompanies  Lord  Canning  on 
his  Viceregal  progress,  266-267  ;  loses 
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chance   of  s 

Lord  Canning  through  Central  India, 
271-273 ;  returns  to  Simla,  273  ; 
ordered  to  Allahabad,  274  ;  accom- 
(lanios  Commander-in-Chief  on  tour, 
276, 276 ;  returns  to  Simla,  277 ;  ajpin 
on  tour  with  Commander-in-Chief, 
278,  279 :  has  a  sunstroke,  279  ;  made 
A.y.M.G.,  280;  serves  with  Umbeyla 
expedition,  280-293  ;  too  junior  to 
lie  a  Lieutenant- Colonel,  293  ;  voy- 
age round  the  Cape,  204  ;  at  home 
again,  299  ;  returns  to  India,  295  ; 
serves  with  Abyssinian  Expedition, 
295-301  ;  bearer  of  the  Abyssinian 
despatches,  301  ;  firet  A.Q.M.G., 
302  ;  returns  to  India,  303  ;  birth  of 
daughter,  303  ;  serves  with  Lnsbai 
Eiiwdition,  310-318  ;  receives  the 
C.8.,  320  :  oHiciating  Q.M.G.,  326  ; 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Delhi, 
327;  lirstnieetingwithLordLytton; 
'  '        [lart    in    the   Ini|>erial 

at     Delhi,     332-335 ; 

and  of  Punjab  Frontier 
Foice,  33S ;  assumes  command  of 
Kuram  Field  Force,  348;  sho^^ 
comings  of  his  eolimin,  346,  349  ;  his 
able  stall',  350 ;  advances  into  the 
Kuram  valley,  352-355  ;  Ukes  the 
I'eiwar  Kotal,  355-364  ;  devotion  of 
bis  orderlies,  361  ;  congratulated  by 
the  Queen,  365  ;  ham|)ered  by  want 
of  tran8[iort,    368  ;    pnnishnient  of 
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372  ;  disi 


respondent,  374  ;  holds  a  Queen's 
birthday  parade,  378 ;  farewell  to 
Cavagnan,  380,  381  ;  serves  on  the 
Ai-niy  ConunisBLon,  382  ;  his  recom- 
mendations gradually  carried  mit, 
382;  ap]iointedCommanderof  Kalml 
Field  Force,  384  ;  starts  for  Kabul, 
387  ;  correspondence  with  Yakub 
Khan,  388  ;  issues  a  Proclamation 
to  the  Jieople  of  Kabul,  390  ;  meet- 
ing with  Yaknb  Khan,  395  ;  issues  a 
Proclamation  and  au  order,  397 ; 
takes  the  Shiitargardan,  399  ;  defeats 
the  Afghans  at  Cbarasia,  403-406  ; 
advances  on  Kahul,  407-410  ;  instruc- 
tions from  the  Government  of  India, 
411,  412  ;  inspects  the  Embassy  and 


the  Bala  Hiesar,  412,  413  ;  receives 
abdication  of  Yakul)  Khan,  414  ; 
i£BUes  a  Proclamation,  41S,  41S  ; 
makes  a  lornial  entry  int«  Kabul, 
41S  ;  adopta  measures  for  carrTing 
on  administration,  417  ;  misrepre- 
Beul«d  in  House  of  Commona,  417  ; 
congratulated  b;  the  Queen  and  the 
Viceroy,  41S  i  wintering  at  Kabul, 
418-427  ;  attacked  Iir  tbe  tribeamen 
on  all  aides,  428-440  ;  life  saved  by 
Uazr  Ali,  436 ;  storming  of  tbe 
Takht-i-8hah,  441,  442  ;  further 
attacks,  444-447  ;  concentrates  his 
forces  at  Sherpur,  448,  449  ; 
strengtbebs  hta  defences,  449,  4S0  ; 
arrests  Daud  Shah,  461  ;  defeats  and 
disperses  the  tribesmen,  453,  454  ; 
reopens  communication  with  India, 
455  ;  issues  a  Proclamation,  4S5  ; 
fortifies  Sherpur,  456  ;  negotiatioDa 
at  Kabul,  4fi6-4e2  ;  holds  a  durbar, 
462  ;  hands  over  supreiue  command 
to  Sir  Donald  Stenart,  465  ;  visits 
Jalalabad,  468  ;  hears  news  of  Mai- 
wand,  468  ;  telegram  to  Adjiitant- 
Oeneral,  472  ;  amioinlod  Commander 
of  Kabul- Kandaluir  Field  Force,  473 ; 

S reparations  for  the  march,  473,  474  ; 
Btails  of  the  Force,  476,  476  ;  com- 
missariat and  transport,  477,  478  : 
starts  for  Kandahar,  478  ;  order  of 
marching,  479  ;  reaches  Ghazni,  480  ; 
reaches   Kelat-i-Ghilzai,   481  ;    tfle- 

nha  proj^ress  to  Govemmeiit,  481  ; 
required  daily  for  the  force,  482  ; 
down  with  fever,  482 ;  reporta  pro- 
gress, 483 :  letter  from  General 
Phsyre,  4B3  ;  tclcgrajihs  to  Simla, 
484 ;  reaches  Kandahar,  484 ;  de- 
moralized condition  of  the  garrison, 
464  ;  encam|«  to  the  vest  of  the 
city,  48S  ;  reconnoitres  the  enemy's 
]>aaition,  486  ;  assumes  command  of 
the  Army  of  Southern  Afghanistan, 
487  ;  defeats  Ayilb  Khan,  4S8-491  ; 
and  captures  his  camp,  461  ;  tele- 
graphs the  news,  492 ;  dilticulties 
about  supplies,  492 ;  congratulated 
by  the  Queen  and  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
brid^,  493;  made  G.C.B.,  493; 
ai>poiDted  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Madras  Army,  493  ;  jiroceeds  to 
Quetta,  493  ;  parting  with  the 
troops,     494 ;    pleass"'    '- 


494  ;  receives  autograph  letter  from 
the  Queen,  495  ;  reception  in  Eng- 
land, 495  ;  appointed  Governor  of 
Natal  and  Commander  of  the  Forces 
in  South  Africa,  497  ;  witnesses  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  German  Army, 
497  ;  offered  the  Quartermaster- 
Generalship,  497  ;  proceeds  to  Madras, 
497  ;  viaite  the  Andaman  Islands, 
497  1  proceeds  to  Burma,  498  ;  de- 
clines the  Quartermaster  -  Generalship, 
498 ;  measures  for  improving  the 
Madras  Army,  499-601 ;  memories 
of  Madras,  501,  502  ;  visits  Calcutta, 
503  ;  meeting  with  Abdur  Kahman 
at  Rawal  Pindi,  604-506  ;  returns  to 
Madras,  607  ;  appointed  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  India,  507  ;  brief  visit  to 
England,  507  ;  accompanies  IjOrd 
Dufferin  to  Gwalior,  507  ;  proceeds 
to  Delhi,  609  ;  Camp  of  Exercise  at 
Delhi,  509  ;  accom])anies  Lord  Duf- 
ferin to  Burma,  609,  510  ;  proceeds 
to  the  Nortb-West  Frontier,  510  ; 
makes  a  tour  of  inspection,  510-512  ; 
draws  np  a  memorandum  on  frontier 
defence,  612,  613;  Lady  Roberts's 
Homce,514, 515;  scads  reinforcements 
to   Burma,  516  ;  lands  at  Bangoon, 


Frontier  with  General  Chesney,  518  ; 
receives  Grand  Cross  of  tbe  Indian 
Empire,  519  ;  establishes  '  R^^- 
meiital  Institutes,'  519;  establiehee 
the  Army  Temperance  Association, 
520 ;  makes  a  tour  with'  Lord  Duf- 
ferin along  the  North-West  Frontier, 
621 ;  official  iaapectioiis,  521  ;  pre- 
sides over  Defence  and  Mobilization 
Committees,  522-524  ;  supports  Lord 
Dnfforin's  scheme  for  the  utilization 
of  Native  States'  armies,  524  ;  viaita 
the  frontier,  525  ;  spends  Christmas 
in  ramp,  525  ;  visits  Calcutta,  626 ; 
makes  a  tour  of  in9[>ection  in  Cen- 
tral India  and  Rajputnna,  525.627  ; 
and  in  Kashmir,  527  ;  remodels  the 
system  of  musketry  instruction  for 
the  Native  Army,  527  ;  improve' 
nionts  in  Artillery  and  Cavalry,  628  ; 
visits  the  frontier  with  Lord  I^ns- 
downe,  629 ;  offered  the  post  of 
Adjutant-Geoeral,  629  ;  meets  Prince 
Albert    Victor    in    Calcatta,    629: 


CDtertainB  the  Prince  at  Muridki, 
S30 ;  extension  af  command,  S30  ; 
meets  the  CesareiTitcii  in  Calcutta, 
531  ;  views  on  the  Native  Aniiy, 
532 ;  steps  taken  to  increase  ita 
effioicney,  532,  633  ;  eonceasion  to  the 
NativeAmiy,  G33  ;  unable  to  remedy 
the  under- of Kcering  or  Nativv  regi- 
ments, 533 ;  inspecla  the  Zhob 
vallej  with  General  Brsekcnbury, 
634  ;  raised  to  tlio  peerage,  635 ; 
visits  Buniia,  536 :  visits  Nepal, 
fi36  ;  review  of  tbe  Maliar^a'a  troops, 
537  ;  a  grand  durbar,  537  ;  an  even- 
ins  reception  at  the  lulaee,  537,  533  ; 
a  short  tonrin  the  Punjab,  538;  pro- 

E«ed  Mission  to  tlic  Amir,  5-^9  :  the 
ission  alHudoncd,  530  ;  udieii  to 
Simla,  540  ;  linal  tour  in  the  Pun- 
jab, 510  :  farewell  entertainments  at 
Lahore,  510  ;  at  Lncknow,  541  ;  and 
at  Calcutta,  541  ;  jiig- sticking  Kt 
Jaipuv  and  Jodhjim-,  542  ;  address 
from  the  municijwiity  of  Ahnieda- 
bad,  542 ;  parting  dinner  at  the 
Bjculla  Clnb,  542  ;  tlie  end  nf  forty- 
one  years  in  India,  543  ;  letter  to 
Yakub  Kban,  551  ;  interview  witli 
Yakub  Khan's  agents,  551-553  ; 
oWcial  re{iort  on  interview  with 
Yakub  KhsD,  564-55d  :  extract  from 
Be)>ovt  on  Conmiissndat,  S6tt-5S9  : 
instructionH  to  oliicei's  commanding 
Column  in  Burma,  509-672  ;  farewell 
address  from  Sikhs  of  the  Punjab. 
572,  573  ;  from  Hindus  of  the  Pun- 
jab, 574,  575  ;  from  Hahainedans  of 
the  Punjab,  575-577  ;  from  the 
European  community  of  the  Punjab, 
577,  578  ;  from  the  Talukdars  of 
Oudh,  578  ;  from  the  citizens  of 
Calcutta,  G7S,  580 

Robertson,  Lieutenant,  477 

Robinson,  Lieutenant,  488 

Romanofski,  General,  304 

Rose,  Sir  Hugh.     Sm  Strathnaim 

Ross,  General  Sir  John,  O.C.B.,  457. 
463,  465, 475.  487. 488,  489,  490.  507 

Ross,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  385 
Dr.  Tyrrell,  214.  215,  267 
Mrs.  Tyrrell.  267 

Rotbney,  Captain,  62,  79 

Rn^jit  Sing,  20,  267 

Russell.  Brigadier  D.,  166,  173,   178, 
186,  190,  191 
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Russell,  General  Sir  Edward  Lechmere, 

K.C.8.L,  298,  301 
Russell,  Lieutenant,  52 
Russia,   Czar  of,   369,  462,   554,  655, 

556,  557,  558 

Ruttun  Sing,  Subadar,  139,  140 

St.  John,   Sir  Oliver,  343,   460,  470. 


Sale, 


r    Roberl 


1), 


,    377, 


424,  468 

Salisbury,  The  Marquis  of,  329,  347, 
507.  663 

Salkeld,  Lieutenant,  126 

Salmon,  Sir  Kowell,  185 

Salniond,  Lieutenant,  207 

Samandsr  Khan,  455 

Snndcman,  Colonel,  7i 

Sir  Robert,   77,    227,    330,   493, 
611,  529 

Sandford,  Major,  222,  223 

Sandhurst,  General  Loid.  G.C.B., 
Q.C.S.L  (Sir  William  Mansfield), 
166,  179,  184,  197,  198,  202,  206, 
207,  208,  212,  213,  222,  226.  257. 
296,  296,  297,  299,  302,  309 

Sandhuret,  Laily,  257 

Sankar  Usss,  Native  Doctor,  378 

Sarel,  Captain,  114 

Schonvaloff,  Count,  340 

Scott,  Cajitain  A.,  550 
M^or,  83,  89,  120 

Seatou,  Brigadier,  212 

Shafto,  Captain,  418 

Shah  Jehan,  238 

Shall  Maliomed  Khan,  Wazir,  391,  392, 
393,  401,  413,  427,  561,  557 

ShahShuja,  10,  14,  339 

Shaidad  Khan,  Kesaidar,  71 

Sher  Ali.  Amir,  303,  304,  30.',,  306, 
307,  308,  321,  322,  323,  328,  329, 
330,  331,  335,  336,  338,  340,  341, 
342,  343,  344,  345,  346,  347,  348, 
351,  352,  353,  354,  368,  369,  373, 
375,  377,  421,  428,  457,  458,  469, 
466,  467,  538,  552,  654,  555,  ,S56, 
557,  558,  559,  560,  561,  592,  663, 
564 

Slier  Ali,  Sirdar,  468,  46S 

Sherindil  Kban.  Sirdar,  481 

Sher  Hahomed,  Jemadar,  394 

Sherries,  Lien  tenant,  362,  453 

Sherston,  Lieutenant  John,  435 


S94  I" 

Shore,  Sir  John,     See  Teigumoutb 

Showers,   Brigwii^r,   85,  95,   99,   106, 

109,  110,  113.  in 
Sikim,  It^a  of,  5'21 
Sindhia,  Mahanja,  154,  16S,  262,  274, 

278,  279,  334,  607 
Sinl&r  Sing,  52S 
Bkiniier,  James,  133 
SkobeleH',  General.  503 
SUden,  Mrs.,  277,  278,  263,  268 
aiater,  Major,  46^ 
Sleoman,  Coloael,  235,  246 
Smith,  CaptaJD,  204,  205 
M^or  Euan,  477 
M^or  Percy,  231 
Smyth,  Colonel,  48 
Smyth -Windluun,    M^or.    384,    434, 

435,  436 
Somerset,  Sir  HeuiT,  112 
Spens,  Captain,  447 
3pottiBWi>ode,  Colonel,  62 
Spratt,  Lieutenant,  364 
Slanhoiie,    Tlie    Hon.    E.,   417,    529, 

630 
SUnley,  Lord,  .^47 
Stavoley,  Lady,  335 
Sir  Charles,  335 
Sterling,  Colonel,  650 
Stewart,  John,  2,  3 
Patrick.  178 

Field- Mars) I al  Sir  Donald  Martin, 
Bart.,  O.C.B.,G.C.S.I..C.I.E., 
9,  97,  230,  2B3.  271,  280,  293, 
266,  297,  298,   300,   310,  318, 
326,   346,   384,   364.   466,   466, 
460,   462,   463,    464,  465,    467, 
468,  471.  472,   473,   474,   478, 
480,  485,  493,   468,  600,   504, 
607.  509,  610,   544,   545,   546, 
562.  565,  566 
Lieutenant  Donald,  492 
Lady,  9,  271,  263,  267,  498 
Sir  Herbert,  320 
Sten-art' Mackenzie,  Captain,  436,  437 
Stillman,  Lieutenant,  102,  103 
Stolietotr,  General,  341,  342.  343,  421, 

554.  555,  556,  657 
Strathnairn,  Field  -  Marshal  Loiil, 
G.C.B.,  G.C.S.L  iSir  Hugh  Rose), 
75,  76,  229,  269,  270,  271,  274,  275, 
278,  277,  278,  279,  280,  281,  285, 
287,  288,  293,  296,  320 
Sttatton,    Captain,    385,     407,    491, 

492 
SulliTan,  Gunner,  163 


Swinley,  Captun,  371,  384,  445 


Captain,  3 
imed  Shah, 


Tanner,  Lieutenant- General  Sir  Oriel, 

K.C.B.,  480,  481 
TantiaTopi,  162,   168,  205,  208,  210, 

211,  281,  278,  279 
Taylor,  Corporal,  127 

Colonel  Heyuell,   283,   284,  286, 

286,  291,  292 
General    Sir  Alexander,   G.C.B., 
99,   117,    lie,    121,    134,    282, 
391 
Teignmouth,  Loid,  303 
Temple,  Sir  Richard,  326,  326 
Thebaw,  King,  508,  510 
Thelwall,  Brigadier,  367,  650 
Theodora,  King,  295.  298.  801 
ThesigBT,  General.     See  Chelmsford 
Thomson,  Lieutenant,  72 

Lieutenant,  163 
Thoi-nhill,  M.,  154.  156,  166 
Thornton,  Thomas,  C.S.L,  79,  80 
Ttkarani  Kwss,  SejKiy,  490 
Tomba,  Major-Oeneral  Sir  Hany,  V.C, 
K.C.B,,  83,  63,  66,  102,  103,  120, 
127,  129,  180 
Tonk,  Nawab  of,  261 
Tovtnsend,  Dr.,  394 
Travancore,  Mahanya  of,  601 
Travers,  Lieut«nant  Eaton,  111,  140 

Major,  189,  178,  180 
Trevelyan,  Sir  Chailes,  268,  269 
Trover,  Lieutenant,  443 
Tryon,   Admiral   Sir  George,  K.C.B., 

301 
Turner,  Colonel  F.,  161,  218 

Brigadier  -  General    Sir    W.    W., 
K.C.B.,  288,289,290 
Tweeddale,  William  Hay,  MarqiWM  of, 

64 
Tyndali,  Colonel,  550 
Tytler,  CapUin,  87,  88 
Mrs.,  87 

Udaipur,  Maharana  of,  334,  626 
Ulwar,  Hshar^a  of,  261,  62S 
Unjor  Tiwari,  208,  209,  217 


Vaadeleur,  M^or,  48S 

Vanghan,  lieutenant,  213  . 

General  SirT.  L.,  K.C.B,,  288 

Victflria,  H.M.  -Qiippu,  162,  2B2,  264, 
2S9,  260.  aei,  262,  266,  270,  298, 
826.  3a7,  331,  333,  334,  335,  365. 
878,  405,  418,  492,  493,  495,  502, 
60S,  B07,  S19,  £30.  533,  535,  538, 
C39,  542,  582,  5A3,  .'>64,  585,  573, 
674,  fi75,  578,  S7J.  578 

Villiera,  Colontl,  350 

Vitkievitch,  Captain,  338,  839 

Ttzianagnun,  Uslian^a  of,  501 

Vonolel,  Chief,  817 

VouBdcn,  Captain,  146 

Vttjgonoff,  General,  558 

Wakhaii,  Mir  of.  330 

Wale.  Captain,  227 

Wales,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of,  120,  302, 

326,  327,  328,  335 
Walea,  H.B.H.  the  Princesa  of,  302 
Walidad  Khan,  143,  144 
Wall  Mahomed  Khan,  303,  373,  395, 

396,  398,  419,  429,  439,  418,  469 
Walker,  Genei'al  James,  C.B.,  62,  63 
Wallet,  Major  Robert,  14 
Walpole,  Brigadier,  204,  205,  212,  217, 

Waltdn,  Captain,  180,  181 

Warlmrton,  Colonel,  511 

Waterlield,  Colonel  Garrow,  350,  362, 

365,  370 
Waterford,  The  Marchioness  of,  264 

The  Marquess  of,  252 
Watsoa,     General     Sir     John,     V.C, 

K.C,B.,  23,  62,  72,  130,   141.  143, 

144,    146.    150,   151,  152,   161,   172, 

176,  178.  219,  222,230,  375 
Welchman,  Colonel,  95 
Wellesley,  The  Marquese,  234,  237 
Wellington,  Duke  of.  194,  601 
Wheeler,  Sir  Hugh,  112, 158.  181,  182. 

548 
Talboya,  333,  336 
Whit«,  Sir  George,  32,  404,  405,  406, 

407,  408,  409,  410,  441,  442,    490, 

617,  630 
Wilde,  Lieuteoant-General  Sir  Alfred, 


K.C.B.,  K.C.8.I.,  62,  141,  142,  181, 
228,  288,  289 
WilliBin  I.,  The  En.peror,  497,  509 
Willianu,  Lieutenant,  78,  79.  80 

Colonel,  385.  443,  446,  454 
Willoiighby,  Lientenant,  183 
Wilson,  sir  Archdsle.  44.  47,  48,  67, 
83,  84,  86,  97,  108,  116,  117,  118, 
119,   122,   123,   129.   130,  131,  132, 
133,   134,   136,  137,  140,  141,  142, 
217 
Wilson.  Colonel,  183 
James,  268 
Lieutenant,  477 


205,  210,  211,  266 
Woleelej,    Field  -  Marshal     Viscount, 

K.P.,  Conimander-iii-Cliiof,  187,  280, 

497.  529 
Wuodthorpe,  Captain.  385.  660 
Wright,  M^or,  36,  38,  290,  291 
Wylie,  Colonel,  536,  537 

Mr*.,  636,  637 
Wynne,  Captain,  360.  560 
Wynter,  Captain,  477 


Yahia  Khan,  388,  413,  427 

\Bkub  Khan,  305,  328,  330 

352 

368, 

369,   373,  375,  376,  377, 

378, 

380, 

383,   387    338    389.  390, 

392, 

3*3,  394,  3ff,,  396,  397, 

398; 

389, 

400,  401,  402,  404,  407, 

411 

412; 

4la,  414,  415    416,  417. 

419 

420, 

421    422,  423,  425,  426, 

427 

420, 

450.  -iril,  459,  460,  462, 

483 

466, 

468,  4<'6,  551    652,  553, 

554 

555, 

569,  590,  562,  565,  566 

Yanoff,  Colonel,  536 

Yoike,  Lieutenant,  78,  98 

535 

100 

101 

130,    141,   144,    151, 

152 

176 

177,  214,  215,  223 
Major,  77 
Yule,  Colour-Serge-nt,  442 

Yuralski,  Doctor,  666,  569 

Zaksriah  Khan,  413,  427 


CHIEF  PUBLIC  EVENTS. 


AimvB  Rahman  proclaimed  Anitr,  467 
Abolition  of  ofli<^«s  of  Commanders-in- 
Chief,  Bombay  and  Madraa,  382 
Abminian  Expedition,  2SK-302 
Afghan  War,  Hret,  241 
Agra,  Fwhtat,  150.1fi3 
Ahmedkhel,  Battle  of,  488,  480 
Aligarli,  Kight  at,  147 
Alipur,  Attack  on,  100,  101 
Army  Commission,  379,  38'2 

Tem]i«ranc«Asaociatii)il,  Estahtish- 
ment  of,  520 
Assassination  of  Colonel  Hackesnn,  15 

of  Lord  Mayo,  318 
Asaaye,  Battle  of,  IS4 

Barrack;>ore,  Outbreak  at,  43 
BerhBn]]>iir,  Outbreak  at.  4'2 
Berlin  Treaty.  341,  342 
Black  Mountain  Expeditions,  524,  531 
Bulaudaliahr,  Action  at,  143 
Burma  Expedition,  SOS,  509,  510,  510- 
518 

Cawnpore,  Fight  at,  204-207 

Hsssocreat,  IBl-iaS 
Cesarewit«h  visits  India,  .')31 
Charasia,  Fighta  at,  403-406,  463,  464 
Chardeh  Valley,  Fight  in  the,  440-443, 

444,  440 
Chitral  Exiiedition,  524,  635 
Delhi,  Camp  of  Exercise  at,  500 

Siege  of,  82-140  ;  the  first  victor^-, 
83  ;  enthusiasm  of  the  trooje, 
S4  :  Baruaid's  success,  85  ;  the 
FlogstsIT  Tower,  87  ;  attacking 
force  jilaced  in  position,  88  ;  the 
weak  point  of  our  defence,  88  ; 
defences,  S0  ;  death  of  Quiutin 
Battye,  90 ;  the  I>e8ieger8  be- 
sieged, 93 ;  hard  flghtiug,  94, 
95  ;  arrival  of  reinfoi'cemeBts, 
98 ;  death  of  Barnard,  101  ; 
Beed  takes  command,  102 ; 
treachery  in  camji,  105  ;  more 
hard  fighting,  106 ;  autferiuga 
of  sick  and  wounded,  107 ; 
Wilson  takes  command,  108 ; 
Nicholson  and  the  Movable 
Column    arrive,     114 ;     Bajtd- 


Delhi  (amliimtd)^ 

Smith  plans  attack,  117; 
breaching  batteries  at  work,  119 ; 
the  aaaault,  125-128  ;  Nicholson 
wounded,  129  ;  stonniiig  of  the 
]>alace,  136 :  Hodson  captures 
the  King,  137  ;  Hodaou  shoots 
the  Princes,  137;  Nicholson  dies, 
137;  the  siege  ended,  138 

Dost  Mahomed,  Treaty  with,  27-31 
Death  of,  303 

European  Forces,  Amalgamation  of  the. 


Feiozepore,  Outbreak  at,  69 

Gandamak,  Treaty  of,  378,  419,  420, 

661,  562,  664 
Catling  Guns,  First  use  of,  406 
Gwalior  fortress,  Rendition  of,  507 

Homes  in  the  Hills,  Estaliljslmisnt  of, 


Imprial  assemblage  of  1877,  331-335 

Jowaki  Ex[>edition,  17,  18 

Kabul,   Cavagnari's   Mission   to,   380, 


Eijiedition,  384-468 
Massacre  of  Embossr  a 
Repulse  of  British  Miss 
345 


383 


>,  343- 

RuBsian  Mission  to,  341,  342 
Kandaliar,  Defeat  of  Ayub  Khan  at, 
487-491 

March  to,  473-485 
Khost,  Action  at,  370,  371 
Khudagalu,  Fight  at,  213-216 
Kohat,  Expedition  near,  530 
Kurani  Ex)iedition,  348-375 

Lucknow,  Belief  of,  170-189;  Sir 
Colin'a  preparations,  170  ;  the 
advance  begun,  170  ;  reinfoTM- 
ments  arrive,  171 ;  attack  by  tli* 


Liickaow  {a/nliHtud)— 

eoeniy,  173  ;  anilliunitian  wont- 
ing, 175 :  the  advance,  178  ; 
Sir  Colin  wounded,  179  ;  attack 
on  the  Sikaiidarbuli.  180-1S2  ;  , 
the  Shah  N^af,  184,  1S5:  the  ' 
relief  effected,  187  ;  meeting  of 
the  Generals,  188;  the  evacua- 
tiou,  1S2  I 

Sie(«  of,  220-22S  ;  Napier's  plan 
Mooted,  221 ;  capture  of  the 
Chakar  Kothi,  223  ;  capture  of  | 
the  iroii  liridse,  223,  224  ;  visit 
from  Jung  BiHiadiir,  224 ;  Hod-  . 
son  mortally  wounded,  226;  Sir 
Colin 's  mistake,  226;  the  citj  i 
taken.  220  i 

Lushai  £x|>editinu,  310-319  I 

Haiwaud,  Disaster  at,  470-471 
Mgtjul>a  Hill,  Disaster  at,  497 
Handalay,  Capture  of,  507 
Hanipnr  Expedition,  531 
Meenit,  Mutiny    '    ■  -  •- 


Hian  Hir,  Disani lament  at,  6ti-6i 
Hultan,  Disannament  a(,  70-72 
MuUny,  The,  of  1S57-1858,  34-251 

Causes  of,  231-244  : 

Chanc«fi  of  its  recurrence.  24^-251 
Piret  tidings  of,  34-40  ; 

New  light  on,  241  | 

Predicted  by  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  ■ 


Oudli,  Annexation  of,  234-236 

Panipat,  Three  Battles  of,  509 
Panjdeh,  Incident  at,  503 
Peiwar  Kotal,  Taking  of,  355-3S4 
Persia,  War  with,  SO,  238 
Plassy,  Battle  of.  104,  242 

Centenary  of,  94,  95 
Prince  AUwrt  Victor  visits  Indi»,  629, 

530 
Prince  of  Wales  visits  India,  328-328 

Regimentel   Institutes,   Establishment 

of,  fi19 
Boyal  Proclamation  of  1859,  254 


Sher  All,  Death  of,  376 

Russian  Treaty  witli   421,559 
Slmtai^idan,  Attack  on  the,  899 
Sikaudarbagh,  Attack  on  the,  17S-182 
Sikim  EUpMitiun,  524 
StalT-Corps,   Introduction  of  the,  270, 
271 

Takht-i-Shah,  Taking  of  Uie,  441,  412 
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